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A  Good  School  for  Teachers. 


$75  PER  YEAR. 

Including  Board,  Room  Rent  and  Tuition. 


**I  attended  school  one  year  of  42  weeks  at 
the  Fort  Wayne  College.  My  cash  outlay 
above  my  earning^,  including  GOOD  BOARD 
at  same  tables  with  ..the  teachers— not  club 
board— tuitipjn^^d^ifi'ii^ished  room,  was  only 
$75.  The  teacheits^'were  all  men  and  women 
of  thorough  education  and  ample  experience. 

The  classes  wef^  smoU  ^o  that  I  could 
get  personal  attentibu  «t  kny  time;  I  found 
classes  suited  to  my  advancement,  and  my 
whole  year  was 

lExceedLingly  I*rofital>le." 


Terms  commence  February  1  and  April 
19,  but  students  can  enter  at  any  time.! 


^r  SPECIAL  RATES  TO  THOSE  WHO  SAY. 
THEY  SAW  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  THE 
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V    MATHEMATJJ^^lBBot^f^RSY.— NO.  5. 

In  the  precedin^K^tlji^  artil3(i^Khe  fign|fe'i£nd  volume  of 
the  earth  were  the   iim)^jSPii>1||ptrffil^m^  I  propose 

now  to  speak  of  the  motion^SWllfWfm.  The  motion,  most 
appropriately  considered  first,  is,  I  think,  that  which  the 
earth  has  in  common  with  the  sun.  The  question  is  some- 
times asked,  does  the  sun  move  through  space?  Let  it  be 
known,  at  the  very  outset,  that  everything  in  God's  creation 
is  in  motion.  No  particle  of  matter,  whether  large  or  small, 
is  or  can  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  The  truth  of  New- 
ton's law  of  gravitation  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  If  every 
particle  of  matter,  large  or  small,  in  the  entire  expanse  of 
«pace,  is  attracted  by  every  other  body  of  matter,  then  every- 
thing in  space  is  in  motion.  4 

This  is  true,  not  only  in  theory,  but  also  in  fact.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  careful  observations,  made  by  eminent 
Astronomers  at  widely  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  by  a 
long  series  of  such  observations,  that  the  sun  is  in  motion 
through  space,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  sweeps  along,  all  its 
planets,  satellites,  and  comets.  And  very  close  and  careful 
calculations,  based  upon  these  observations  have  been  made, 
showing  also  in  what  direction  and  with  what  velocity  the 
^^hole  solar  system  is  moving. 
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Although  the  sun  is  nearly  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  times  as  heavy  as  the  earth,  it  nevertheless  sweeps 
through  space,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  solar  system,  with 
a  velocity  of  nearly  100,000  miles  every  day,  and  nearly  four 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  every  hour.  Yet  so  immense 
is  the  orbit  in  which  the  solar  system  travels,  that  about  four 
millions  of  years  are  required  to  complete  one  revolution. 
When  that  revolution  has  been  completed,  then  will  the  great 
clock  of  our  solar  system  have  struck — shall  I  say  one,  two,  or 
twelve?  We  can  not  tell,  for  the  whole  history  of  man  is 
a  mere  point  in  time. 

Although  this  orbit  is  so  immense,  yet,  if  its  path  were  mark- 
ed by  a  train  of  golden  light  in  the  heavens,  it  would  appear, 
if  seen  from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  probably  no  larger,  at 
such  an  immense  distance,  than  the  circle  of  the  sun. 

Our  system,  astronomers  tell  us,  is  moving  at  present  to- 
wards the  star  "^  in  the  constellation  Hercules.  Draw  an  imag- 
inary line  from  the  pole  star  through  the  small  bear  or  small 
dipper,  as  it  is  some  times  called,  extending  about  45  degrees, 
and  you  get  near  the  point.  The  centre  of  motion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  near  the  star  Alcyone  in  the  Pleides. 

The  question  now  arises,  in  every  inquisitive  mind,  when 
and  how  did  the  earth  acquire  this  motion  through  space, 
in  company  with  the  sun  ?  We  know  that  the  earth  keeps 
continually  at  an  average  distance  of  about  93,000,000  of 
miles  from  the  sun.  If  the  sun  moves  through  space,  and 
the  earth  did  not  move  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the 
same  velocity  as  does  the  sun,  then  these  two  bodies  would 
soon  cease  keeping  company  with  each  other,  and  the  earth 
would  become  a  cold  globe  of  ice.  But  what  law  keeps 
them  from  parting  company.'^  The  law  of  gravity  can  not 
account  for  this.  If  some  external  force  were  applied  to  the 
earth,  sufficient  to  double  its  velocity,  the  law  of  gravity 
would  not  prevent  the  earth  from  revolving  aroimd  the  sun 
at  a  greater  distance ;  and  if  the  sun  alone  were  to  receive 
an  external  impulse,  sufficient  to  double  its  velocity  through 
space,  the  earth  could,  not  follow  it.    If  then  the  law  of  grav- 
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ity  can  not  account  for  the  fact  that  the  earth  moves  through 
space,  in  company  with  the  sun,  how  can  we  account  for 
this? 

Suppose  the  earth  were,  by  some  power,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  united  unto  the  sun;  and  that  the  sun's  velocity 
through  space  were  then  doubled.  The  earth's  velocity, 
through  space,  would  then  also  be  doubled,  and  this  acquired 
velocity  would  not  be  lost  by  the  earth,  if  transferred  again 
to  its  former  distance  from  the  sun,  or  suppose  a  portion  of 
the  sun,  as  large  in  mass  as  the  earth,  were  propelled  93,- 
000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  made  by  some  power,  to 
revolve  around  it  in  one  year,  that  mass  would  not  lose  its 
velocity  through  space,  but  would  continue  to  move  forward 
just  as  much  so  as  though  still  a  part  of  the  sun  itself.  A 
body,  once  set  in  motion  by  any  power,  will  never  lose  that 
motion,  unless  resisted  by  another  and  equal  force  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  I  must  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  earth  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  sun. 
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Elocution  is  a  branch  that  should  be  taught  as  a  specialty. 
It  is  an  art  well  worthy  the  whole  time  of  any  teacher.  I 
think  we  shall  see  the  time  when  more  of  our  teaching  in 
graded  schools  will  be  done  by  specialists.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  study  requiring  a  more  complicated  mental  action 
than  reading  aloud  so  as  to  impart  all  the  emotional  acces- 
sories of  the  sense.  No  other  study  tends  more  rapidly  to- 
ward developing  and  refining  the  sensibilities  than  this;  one 
special  division  of  this  work  now  appeals  to  me  as  a  topic 
for  this  "  Talk ;"  I  speak  of  Mental  Picturing. 

By  this  process  we  are  enabled  to  conceive  definite  ideals 
and  sharply  defined  images  of  the  word  scenes  we  are  de- 
picting. This  makes  our  description  vivid  or  our  narration 
vivacious  and  wide  awake.     It  moves  to  tears  in  pathos  or 
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to  laughter  in  comedy.  It  makes  the  flesh  creep  and  thrill 
in  tragedy  and  lack  of  it  enables  us  to  sit  unmoved  through 
the  recitation  of  the  most  affecting  language — that  is  lan- 
guage having  all  the  requisites  for  strong  emotional  feeling. 

In  order  to  have  children  master  this  difiicult  department 
of  the  art  cause  them  to  picture  everything  fully  by  question- 
ing them  to  draw  their  conceptions  out  in  logical  order. 

Monroe  in  his  work  on  Vocal  and  Physical  training  gives 
the  method  in  such  an  excellent  manner  that  it  seems  almost 
ridiculous  for  me  to  attempt  it  after  him.  I  choose  rather 
to  cite  an  example: 

*^  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 
And  the  moon  rose  o*er  the  city 
Behind  the  dark  church  tower." 

Take  the  picture  presented  here  and  ascertain  how  defi- 
nite the  pupil's  idea  by  careful  questioning,  as:  What  kind 
of  a  bridge  is  it?  Let  the  pupil  answer  without  prompting 
so  as  to  secure  an  exact  idea  of  his  bridge. 

What  season  of  the  year  do  you  enact  this  scene  .'^  Are 
there  any  trees  in  view?  What  time  of  the  year  do  you 
make  it?  Is  it  very  dark?  Is  the  moon  large  when  it  rises 
at  or  near  midnight?  What  clocks  do  you  hear?  What 
hour  do  they  strike?  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  city 
in  the  moonlight.  Are  you  in  the  light  or  shadow?  If  in 
shadow  what  casts  it?  Why  do  you  say  "the  dark  church 
tower?"  What  is  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene  upon  you? 
Thus  by  questions  graded  according  to  the  sense  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  work  you  can  interest  any  class  and  draw  out 
the  most  artistic  pictures,  adding  wonderfully  to  the  vivid- 
ness of  their  reading. 

The  artist  passes  through  much  the  same  process  of  men- 
tal picturing  in  the  composition  of  his  works  and  according 
to  his  skill  in  grouping  and  in  transferring  from  mental  to 
canvass  tablets  depends  the  commercial  value  of  his  work. 

Try  to  keep  your  pupils  from  composing  a  mental  picture 
for  a  model  in  Elocution  that  shall  conform  to  the  stereo- 
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typed  idea  peddled  about  by  uncultured  pretenders  and  im- 
posed upon  the  unwary  as  high  art  which  is  in  reality  the 
veriest  slush  of  deception.  Teach  them  that  Nature  must 
be  our  guide  in  such  work  and  that  the  nature  must  always 
be  the  nature  of  the  case. 


SOME   POINTS    FOR    A    MORNING    LECTURE. 


G.   DALLAS    LIND. 


I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  the  lecture  system  of  in- 
struction as  a  system,  but  good,  brief,  pointed  lectures  occa- 
sionally for  a  variety,  are  instructive  and  entertaining  and 
can  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  securing  punctual  and 
prompt  attendance  at  school.  Lectures  not  to  exceed  five 
minutes  in  length  may  be  given  in  district  schools  with  profit 
both  to  the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  teacher  will  by  prac- 
tice gain  power  to  speak  and  think  before  an  audience  and 
the  pupils  will  be  pleased  and  instructed,  provided  the  lec- 
tures are  made  plain  and  simple  enough  to  be  comprehended 
and  given  in  a  free  and  easy  conversational  style,  and  on  such 
subjects  as  are  of  themselves  calculated  to  interest  inquiring 
minds.  With  primary  pupils  lectures  upon  subjects  of  nat- 
ural science  illustrated  by  natural  objects  or  experiments  ac- 
companied with  questions  and  oral  drill,  will  be  very  well 
received.  Older  pupils  may  be  interested  in  more  abstract 
subjects. 

I  propose  to  make  this  the  first  of  a  series  of  brief  articles 
each  one  containing  a  partial,  and  it  is  hoped,  suggestive  out- 
line of  a  lecture  adapted  to  certain  grades  of  pupils. 

I  will  here  give  a  synopsis  of  a  five  minute  morning  lec- 
ture, or  talk,  or  drill,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  on 
The  Oak  Tree: 

i^.  Definition  of  a  Tree.  It  will  be  necessary  to  define 
a  plant  first.  Draw  out  of  the  pupils,  if  possible,  the  idea  by 
appropriate  questions,  then  frame  a  concise  definition. 

2*.     Kinds  of  Trees,     Let  pupils  mention  as  many  kinds 
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as  they  can  think  of.     Compare  the  oak  tree  with  other  trees 
in  size,  appearance  and  usefulness. 

3 1 .    Parts. 

I*.     Taken  vertically. 

I*.     Root.     2*.     Trunk.     3*.     Branches. 
2*.    Taken  transversely. 

i».     Bark.     2^.     Wood.     3».     Pith. 
4^.     Organs, 
I*.    Leaves. 

i^.     Forms.     23.     Uses. 
2*.     Flowers. 

I*.     Forms.     2^.     Uses. 

Under  Parts,  you  may  say  something  about  the  structure 
of  exogenous  plants  and  by  familiar  illustrations  show  that 
there  are  two  grand  divisions  of  the  flowering  plants  and  that 
the  oak  is  a  representative  of  one  of  them.  Under  Organs, 
you  may  speak  of  the  great  variety  of  the  forms  of  leaves  and 
their  uses ;  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  blossoms  and  their  us.e 
in  producing  the  fruit,  also  of  the  fruit,  its  forms,  uses,  &c. 

If  you  study  this  subject  with  the  object  in  view  of  enlight- 
ening inquiring  young  minds  on  some  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Botany,  you  will  find  it  of  immense  value  to  you 
and  your  pupils.  If  they  have  never  studied  Botany  your 
language  must  be  very  plain  and  simple  in  every  part.  Per- 
haps you  will  not  be  able  to  say  one  tenth  part  of  what  you 
want  to  say  in  the  five  minutes  talk,  but  you  should  stop 
promptly  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  and  defer  the  remain- 
der until  another  lecture.  This  outline  may  be  gone  over  in 
five  minutes  and  one  may  talk  an  hour  upon  it.  There  are 
many  other  subjects  which  are  more  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive than  this  one,  but  remember  that  more  depends  upon  the 
teacher  than  upon  the  subject.  Cultivate  your  powers  of 
expression  and  explanation  and  watch  the  effect  upon  your 
auditors.  If  you  see  that  you  are  not  holding  their  attention, 
stop  at  once.  There  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  teach 
stupidity  than  being  compelled  to  listen  to  what  does  not  in- 
terest one.  Here  is  where  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  lecture 
system  comes  in. 


Electric  Exferunenis. 


ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 


J.    £.    BAKER. 


Electrified  Water,  Place  a  tin  pan  or  a  deep  plate,  near- 
ly full  of  water,  on  a  few  sticks  of  sealing-wax.  Take  two 
or  three  feet  of  copper  wire  and  fasten  one  end  to  the  copper 
ring  of  Cottrell's  Rubber  (described  in  Jan.  number  of  The 
Normal.  Teacher)  and  allow  the  other  end  of  thejwire  to 
rest  in  the  water.  Now  rub  the  tube  after  which  bring  the 
finger  near  the  surface  of  the  water  and  a  spark  will  be  ob- 
served. Place  a  small  cork  on  the  water,  rub  the  tube  as 
before  and  bring  finger  near  the  cork  which  will  instantly 
approach  the  finger.  Cut  from  a  postal  card  a  piece  abo  ut 
the  size  of  a  25-cent  piece  and  pass  through  the  center  a  pin* 
Now  place  this  upon  the  water  so  that  it  will  float  with  the 
pin  pointing  upwards.  Again  rub  the  tube  and  bring  the 
finger  near  the  pin  which  will  dart  towards  the  finger  as 
though  possessed  of  life.  Rub  again  and  bring  an  icicle 
or  piece  of  ice  near  the  water,  again  a  spark  will  be  seen. 
If  a  light  toy  is  made  of  cork  or  pith  and  allowed  to  float 
on  the  water,  the  experiment  may  be  rendered  very  inter- 
esting. This  experiment  is  easily  manipulated  if  Cottrell's 
Rubber  is  in  good  working  order  and  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 

Electric  Attraction,  Place  some  sewing  machine  oil  on  a 
watch  glass  (or  any  piece  of  glass).  Rub  a  glass  tube  with 
a  silk  handkerchief  and  pass  th^  excited  tube  over  the  oil. 
A  tidal  wave  of  oil  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  tube. 
Bring  the  tube  nearer  and  drops  of  oil  will  leap  quite  a  dis- 
tance to  the  tube.  The  glass  should  be  upon  a  small  stand 
or  block,  and  not  upon  a  large  flat  surface. 

Electric  Repulsion.  Take  a  wire  about  the  size  of  a  knit- 
ting needle,  and  a  foot  long.  Bend  it  in  a  semi-circular  shape. 
Heat  one  end  and  sink  in  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  at  the  end. 
Heat  the  other  end  of  the  wax  and  stick  it  to  a  board  or  the 
top  of  the  table  so  that  the  end  having  the  wire  will  point 
upward  and  the  free  end  of  the  wire  downward.     From  tis- 
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sue  paper  cut  about  a  dozen  strips  about  four  inches  long, 
fasten  all  together  at  one  end.  Attach  this  end  to  the  free 
end  of  the  wire  with  a  thread  so  that  the  free  ends  of  the 
tassel  hang  downward.  Now  rub  the  tube  with  the  silk 
handkerchief  and  bring  the  tube  along  the  wire  near  the  tas- 
sel, the  strips  become  charged  and  diverge,  repulsion  is  the 
result.  The  wire  supporting  the  tassel  may  be  connected 
with  the  ring  of  Cottrell's  Rubber  by  a  small  wire;  work- 
ing the  tube  the  strips  of  paper  forming  the  tassel  wdll  di- 
verge as  before. 

These  experiments  prove  very  interesting  to  pupils  and 
are  excellent  aids  in  transforming  a  school-room,  that  seems 
to  be  a  prison  to  children,  to  a  delightful  and  attractive  hall 
of  science  and  learning.  It  is  a  panacea  for  indolent  pupils. 
It  was  urged  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  N.  W.  O.  Teach- 
ers' Association,  at  Sidney,  0.,that  our  common  school  pupils 
could  not  comprehend  such  subjects  as  centrifugal  force, 
gravitation,  &c.,  that  those  subjects  puzzled  mature  minds, 
and  that  the  show  and  rattle  of  apparatus  were  all  that  would 
be  gained.  With  the  same  propriety  we  could  oppose  Math- 
ematics on  the  ground  that  pupils  could  not  understand  the 
extraction  of  sixth  root,  tangent,  co-sine,  &c.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  elementary  principles  that  are  taught 
in  our  common  schools. 


You  may  glean  knowledge   by  reading,  but  you  must 
separate  the  chaft'  from  the  wheat  by  thinking. 


Be  noble!  and  the  nobleness  that  lies  in  other  men,  sleep- 
ing, but  never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 
— Lowell, 


Teachers,  do  you  give  your  classes  frequent  reviews? 
The  leading  points  in  each  lesson  should  be  reviewed  the 
next  day  and  general  reviews  should  be  given  weekly  and 
monthly,  bringing  out  and  combining  all  points  passed  over. 


Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERTICAL    LINE    CANCELLATION. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: — I  received  a  number  of  your  journal,  and  in 
looking  it  over  noticed  that  the  subject  of  vertical  line  cancellation  in  Ar- 
ithmetic is  apparently  not  understood  by  Hoosier  teachers. 

For  instance  in  your  December  number,  page  331  is  given  a  needlessly 
long  solution  of  the  following  example: 

"If  12  oz.  of  wool  make  2%,  yds.  of  cloth  i^  yd.  -wide,  how  many  fi>s. 
of  wool  will  it  take  to  make  150  yds.  of  cloth  ^  yd.  wide?" 

As  it  is  an  example  in  proportion,  we  will  bring  out  the  cause  and  effect^ 
aud  then  use  vertical  line  cancellation. 

C.  X   lbs. 


g  (  2>i  long. 
\\%.  wide. 


150  long.  )  ij. 
f  wide.     \  ^' 

\\  lbs.  C. 


Now  the  above  is  the  statement  and  may  be  explained  thus: 

If  2^  long  and  i^  wide  is  the  effect  of  |j  Ihs.,  what  is  150  long  and  ^ 

wide  the  effect  of? 

Having  stated  it  on  the  vertical   line  I  reset  the  numbers  below  for  the 

purpose  of  cancellation  as  follows : 

150 

5 
12 

2 

2 


8 
16 

5 


18^  Ans. 

The  work  of  cancelling  across  the  line  is  simple  and  every  teacher  should 
be  familiar  with  it.  Thus,  2  times  2  are  4  on  the  right  in  16  on  the  left  4 
ttmes.  Then  4  on  the  left  in  12  on  the  right  3  times.  Then  3  on  the  right 
against  3  on  the  lefl,  and  5  on  the  right  against  5  on  the  left.  Now  only  8 
on  left  and  150  on  right  are  uncancelled.  Dividing  both  by  2  and  we 
have  on  the  right  75  and  4  on  the  left — or  the  improper  fraction  jytziriS^ 
ans. 

How  the  writer  in  the  Indiana  School  yournal  could  get  25  for  the  answer 
and  the  writer  in  your  journal  could,  in  the  September  number,  get  18  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  surprise.  And  further,  what  need  of  the  long  analysis 
given  in  your  December  number  which,  by  the  way,  is  correct  and  of 
course  leads  to  the  true  answer? 

I  regard  the  text-books  on  Arithmetic  with  indifference.  Many  teachers 
are  far  in  advance  of  them.  For  one  I  use  vertical  line  cancellation  and 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  in  all  examples  in  Interest,  Partial  Pay- 
ments, Proportion,  &c. 

I  will  furnish  you  with  two  or  three  articles  by  way  of  illustration  soon. 
Your  journal  really  seems  to  be  a  superior  one. 


lo  The  Normal  Teacher, 

I  will  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  California.  We  had  a 
model  system  of  education  here,  but  the  late  State  Convention  destroyed 
it  when  they  formed  a  new  Constitution  and  we  are  all  at  sea.  Chaos  has 
come  again,  and  we  are  set  back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  State  is 
flooded  with  teachers.  The  Trustees  of  a  school  near  me  lately  advertised 
for  a  male  and  female  teacher  and  had  over  loo  applications. 

Moral. — Don't  come  lo  California  to  teach  school. 

Loyedton^  Sierra  Co.,  Col.  ,  T.  H.  Rose. 


GRAMMAR     IN     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: — In  the  January  number  of  The  Normal 
Teacher,  Mr.  Gillilan  advocates  the  teaching  of  Grammar  to  very  young 
•children,  claiming  that  ^is  study  is  not  only  easy,  but  natural.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him.  The  science  of  Grammar  is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  re- 
quires reasoning  power  to  comprehend  this  study  as  it  deals  almost  alto- 
gether with  abstractions.  The  natural  process  of  education  is  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract.  Language  should  of  course  be  taught  early.  A  child 
should  be  led  to  acquire  correct  habits  of  expression  from  the  very  start. 
A  child  learns  to  speak  just  exactly  the  language  he  hears  spoken.  Now, 
if  he  have  a  correct  model  given  him,  he  will  of  course  learn  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, and  then  as  this  is  all  that  Grammar  professes  to  teach,  why  should 
he  study  Grammar  at  all?  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should.  Language 
depends  altogether  upon  habit.  Even  though  a  person  be  a  good  grammar- 
rian  (by  this  term  I  mean  one  possessed  of  grammatical  knowledge)  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  speak  correctly,  if  he  have  previously  acquired  the  habit  of 
speaking  incorrectly. 

The  proper  course  then  is  to  teach  language.  Let  the  pupil  learn  to 
speak  correctly — let  him  be  taught  the  meaning  of  words,  and  to  read  un- 
derstandingly.  He  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading,  the  uses 
of  capitals,  punctuation  marks,  &c.  A  child  taught  in  this  way  would  be  able 
to  speak  correctly,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  in  writing.  Many 
children  who  have  studied  Grammar,  leave  school  without  the  power  of 
understanding  what  they  may  read  in  a  newspaper.  If  the  time  spent  in 
trying  to  force  this  abstract  study  into  their  heads  should  be  spent  in  teach- 
ing them  to  read  understand] ngly,  they  would  profit  far  more  by  it  The 
province  of  the  Public  School,  it  appears  to  me  is  to  do  as  much  as  possi- 
"ble  for  the  child  in  the  few  years  that  he  attends  school.  It  certainly  is  not 
advisable  to  begin  any  study  which  will  not  be  completed  and  will  be  drop- 
ped as  soon  as  the  pupil  leaves  school.  The  study  of  Grammar  is  seldom 
thoroughly  understood  by  pupils  before  they  leave  school,  and  is  forgotten 
as  speedily  as  possible  afterwards. 

If  the  study  of  Grammar  were  entirely  ommitted,  and  the  time  thus 
saved  spent  in  teaching  the  language,  the  schools  would  be  greatly  benefit- 
ed.     The  fact  is  that  the  study  of  Grammar  does  not  teach  the  language. 

South  Covington,  Ky,  Chas.  W.  Waite. 
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A     CRITICISM. 

Rditor  Normal  TecKher\ — I  notice  in  the  January  number  of  The  Nor- 
mal Teacher  that  T.  A.  Pugh  in  analyzing  the  sentence  "  He  made  the 
water  wine,"  disposes  of  "  the  water  "  as  the  direct  object,  and  "  wine  "  the 
attributive  object,  both  together  forming  a  double  object,  used  to  complete 
the  meaning  of  "  made." 

This  I  can  not  see  ab  clearly  as  I  presume  the  learned  gentleman  would 
have  his  readers  see  his  analysis. 

I  can  not  see  how  Mr.  Pugh  can  view  the  phrase,  "  the  water,"  as  the  di- 
rect object  of  "  made."  It  seems  more  clear  that  the  wine  was  made,  and 
that  the  water  was  used  in  making  it. 

The  view  I  take  of  this  is  that  the  phrase  "  the  water  wine,"  not  the 
water  only,  is  the  direct  object  of  "  made."  I  understand  that  this  phrase 
is  what  we  choose  to  call  a  clausal  phrase;  i.  e.,  it  is  a  phrase  formed  from 
a  clause  by  dropping  out  the  asserting  element,  and  expressing  the  rela- 
tional element,  if  expressed  at  all,  in  an  infinitive  or  a  participle. 

Expressing  the  relational  element,  the  sentence  reads  "  He  made  the 
water  to  be  wine."  I  say  the  phrase,  "the  water  to  be  wine  "  is  a  clausal 
phrase,  used  as  the  direct  object  of  the  predicate  made.  "The  water"  is 
the  subject  part  of  the  phrase,  "  wine"  the  predicate  part,  and  "to  be"  the 
relational  element. 

Terre  Hauie^  Ind.  J.  L.  Warman. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Christian  Union  in  a  late  issue  speaking  of  the  rotary  system  of 
State  and  Church  makes  the  following  timely  hints  in  regard  to  the  school : 
"  Our  common  schools  are  mere  stations  at  which  men  stop  on  their  jour- 
ney twenty  minutes  for  refreshments.  The  compensation  is  made  so  small 
by  our  false  economy  that  men  of  brains  and  energy  can  not  afford  to  take 
up  with  teaching  as  a  profession.  Who  would  trust  his  property  to  a  law- 
yer who  had  taken  up  with  practice  for  a  year  or  two  till  he  had  got 
enough  money  to  begin  to  study  for  a  mercantile  pursuit?  Who  would  put 
himself  or  his  family  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  was  practicing 
medicine  merely  to  get  a  little  pocket  money,  and  who  intended  in  a  couple 
of  years  to  go  into  some  other  calling?  We  would  not  put  a  horse  into 
the  hands  of  such  a  horse  doctor;  but  our  children  we  put  where  we  should 
not  put  a  beast  nor  a  dollar — in  the  hands  of  raw  men  that  have  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  teachers  and  no  enthusiasm  for  their  profession;  men  who 
are  merely  teaching  as  a  makeshift,  in  order  to  raise  a  little  money  to  get 
married,  or  to  finish  their  education  in  the  seminary  or  the  law  or  the  med- 
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ical  school.  Rotation  in  office  is  the  same  evil  thing  in  school,  Church  and 
State;  in  all  three  we  need  nothing  so  much  as  the  principle  established 
that  if  a  man  is  doing  his  work  faithfully  and  well  he  is  to  remain  in  hi& 
post,     *    *    *    and  that  when  he  ceases  to  do  well  he  is  to  leave." 

This  is  certainly  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  how  to  reach 
it  is  the  problem.  So  long  as  teachers  are  as  poorly  paid  as  at  present  no 
such  thing  as  a  continuous  tenure  can  be  even  hoped  for.  The  remedy 
which  we  have  always  advocated  is  better  wages  and  higher  qualifications. 
We  believe  that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  pay  teachers  a  salary  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  rendered  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is 
to  their  best  interests  and  that  it  is  real  economy  to  do  so.  The  public  must 
be  educated.  The  teachers  are  the  educators  here  as  well  as  in  the  school- 
room. If  you  do  not  do  it  rest  assured  that  it  wiU  never  be  done.  Various 
means  are  at  hand  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  One  of  the  most 
effective  agencies  is  the  printed  page.  Discuss  this  matter  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  local  paper.  Make  your  communications  short  and  to  th6 
point.  Editors  will  then  be  glad  to  publish  them  and  the  people  will  be  sure 
to  read  them.  Organize  associations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  your 
plans.  Invite  the  people  out  to  your  meetings  to  hear  your  discussions  and 
resolutions.  Talk  publicly  and  privately  about  the  low  wages  paid,  and 
the  great  resp>onsibilitie6  and  requirements  of  the  teacher.  Make  it  plain 
that  you  must  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your  work  and  to  do  this  you  must 
read  and  study  and  attend  and  visit  schools.  That  if  you  do  not  do  these 
things  you  can  not  meet  the  demands  made  upon  you.  That  your  profes- 
sion gives  you  employment  for  only  half  the  year  and  that  if  you  follow 
some  other  business  the  other  half  that  you  soon  grow  "rusty  "and  be- 
come unfit  for  your  work.  That  your  wages  must  be  sufticient  to  enable 
you  to  fit  yourselves  to  do  good  and  effective  work.  Present  every  phase 
of  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light  possible.  Agitate!  Agitate!!  It  is  a 
shame  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  in  the  country  schools  are  paid  such 
an  insignificant  sum  that  after  teaching  five  months,  they  have  scarcely 
money  enough  left,  after  paying  their  board,  to  buy  them  a  suit  of  clothes. 
This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  but  is  actually  the  case  in  many  localities. 
How  can  a  teacher  who  is  paid  such  a  meager  sum  attend  school,  buy 
books,  and  subscribe  for  educational  journals?  The  hard  times  of  late  years 
have  had  much  to  do  in  cutting  down  teachers^  wages.  Now  that  prosper- 
ity is  again  returning  to  every  branch  of  industry — that  iron,  and  wheat, 
and  corn  and  almost  every  commodity  and  wages  in  general  have  advanced 
in  price  in  some  cases  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  we  urge  that  teachers*  wages  be  advanc- 
ed and  that  the  standard  of  qualifications  be  raised  so  that  those  who  are 
unfit  for  the  school-room  will  be  kept  out,  and  that  those  who  are  employed 
will  be  workmen  worthy  of  their  hire. 


Now,  that  the  schools  are  beginning  to  close  many  teachers  are  asking 
themselves  the  question,  Shall  I  have  any  special  closing  exercises,  and  if 
so,  of  what  shall  they  consist.^     Right  here  let  us  say  that  the  teacher  who 
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has  been  able  to  keep  up  an  unflagging  interest  in  his  school  until  the  close 
without  resorting  to  any  special  measures  outside  of  the  legitimate  -work  of 
the  school-room  has  achieved  an  object  worthy  of  praise.  In  answer  to 
the  first  question  we  would  say,  yes.  The  second  is  not  so  easily  answer- 
ed. Such  exercises  generally  consist  of  an  examination  or  exhibition. 
£ither  or  both  of  these  are  good  if  properly  conducted.  The  former  is  of- 
ten conducted  in  an  unfair  manner,  taking  pupils  off  their  guard  and  ren- 
dering embarrassment  very  great.  It  is  often  the  case  that  at  these  exami- 
nations some  egotistical  "philosopher(?)"  of  the  neighborhood  is  appointed 
by  some  one  or  takes  it  upon  himself  to  examine  the  scholars  **  to  see  i 
they  know  anything  or  have  a  teacher  that  is  any  account."  No  teacherf 
should  allow  any  such  examination.  If  the  teacher  desires  an  examination 
he  should  conduct  it  himself.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  teacher  desires  to  ex- 
anune  a  class  in  Arithmetic.  Let  him  step  to  the  board  and  place  an  ex- 
ample upon  it,  then  call  upon  some  member  of  the  class  to  rise  at  his  seat 
and  give  the  first  step  in  the  process,  another  the  second  step,  another  the 
third  step  and  so  on  through.  In  grammar,  let  some  visitor  select  a  page, 
then  the  teacher  will  say  "  Mary  please  rise  and  give  the  part  of  speech,  con- 
struction and  rule,"  for  some  word  which  he  has  selected.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary that  the  part  of  sp>eech,  construction  and  rule  be  given.  In  this  way 
an  examination  may  be  made  profitable  and  interesting  to  both  pupils  and 
visitors.  The  great  objection  urged  against  exhibitions  is  that  too  much 
time  is  required,  and  that  at  the  best  part  of  the  term,  to  prepare  for  them 
This  need  not,  and  certainly  should  not  be  the  case.  Better  by  far  that  no 
exhibition  should  be  thought  of  than  that  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  of  the 
term  should  be  consumed  in  preparations  for  a  great  demonstration.  But 
we  see  no  reason  why  this  need  be  the  case.  We  have  witnessed  many 
school  exhibitions  that  did  great  credit  to  both  pupils  and  teacher  that  did 
not  consume  one  hour  of  the  school  time  and  that  greatly  added  to  the 
interest  and  work  of  the  school  instead  of  interfering  with  it.  This  objec- 
tion can  be  made  so  puerile  by  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  conduct 
these  entertainments,  that  it  will  simmer  down  from  an  objection  to  one  of 
the  most  delightful  incentives  to  regular  school  work.  The  way  in  which 
exhibitions  are  carried  on  at  present  by  most  country  teachers  vastly 
more  is  lost  than  gained.  So  are  some  schools  worse  than  no  schools. 
But  shall  we  abandon  the  idea  of  schools  because  some  are  worthless.^ 
We  answer,  na  By  all  means  close  your  school  with  an  exhibition,  but 
do  not  let  it  detract  from  the  regular  interest  and  work  of  the  school.  Charge 
an  admission  fee  of  five  or  ten  cents  if  you  feel  so  disposed  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  a  dictionary,  globe,  outline  maps  or  something  needed  in  the 
school,  and  thus  leave  a  lasting  monument  of  your  work  to  the  teacher&who 
may  follow  you.  The  last  exercise  which  we  have  to  propose  is  an  expo- 
sition. This  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  and  interesting  entertainment  that 
the  school  could  possibly  offer.  It  is  simply  an  exposition  of  the  work  done 
during  the  term  by  the  pupils.  As  the  exposition  merits  considerable  at- 
tention as  a  closing  exercise,  we  will  reserve  what  thoughts  we  may  have  to 
offer  upon  it  for  a  future  note. 
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MISCELLANEOUS     DEPARTMENT. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

It  is  not  often  best  to  ask  leading  or  suggestive  questions  except  to  very 
young  pupils.  A  drawing  out  process  of  this  kind  is,  however,  far  better 
than  mere  lectures,  because  the  attention  of  the  class  is  held,  and  this  if«  a 
point  of  ♦jreat  value.  On  this  point  read  the  following  extract  from  Thom- 
as Morrison,  an  eminent  Scottish  educator : 

"  Direct  questioning,  whether  conducted  individually  or  simultaneously, 
forms  an  admirable  method  of  taking  stock  of  the  pupil's  acquirements, 
but  it  is  not  equally  well  adapted  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  new  regions  of 
thought,  and  new  fields  of  observation.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that  in  oral 
instruction  the  teacher  assumes  that  the  child  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  which 
he  is  about  to  state,  and  of  the  conclusion  which  he  intends  to  deduce  from 
these  facts.  No  doubt,  a  question  may  be  of  such  a  suggestive  nature,  as 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  divine  almost  intuitively  the  answer,  and  may  in  this 
way  become  the  means  of  leading  him  on  from  one  point  to  another,  until 
an  entirely  new  subject  has  been  brought  before  him.  But  in  general,  it  will 
be  found  that  such  suggestions  can  be  far  more  effectively  given  by  intro- 
ducing to  the  pupil's  notice  a  certain  portion  of  the  statement,  and,  when  he 
has  thus  obtained  the  requisite  hint,  by  allowing  him  to  complete  the  idea. 
This  prevents  the  lesson  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  lecture,  which,  as 
an  educational  power,  is  utterly  valueless  where  children  are  concerned. 
The  teacher  is  introducing  his  pupils  into  a  new  untried  field.  He  will  do 
them  little  good  if  he  walk  rapidly  through,  discoursing  eloquently  it  may 
b2,  on  its  wonders  and  beauties;  but  he  may  arouse  their  attention,  secure 
their  interest,  and  thus  set  them  a  thinking,  if  he  moves  slowly  forward, 
giving  a  hint  here,  and  a  hint  there,  but  allowing  the  pupils  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  objects  of  interest  which  lie  in  their  patli." 

The  following  extract  from  the  writings  of  that  great  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion, the  great  father  of  Normalites,  though  written  long  ago  and  for  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  people  from  ours  contains  valuable  suggestions,  and  pictures, 
alas,  too  many  schools,  and  school-masters  of  to-day : 

"  If  the  children  must  be  sent  to  school,  the  school-master  should  be  an 
open  hearted,  affectionate,  and  kind  man,  who  would  be  like  a  father  to  the 
children;  a  man  made  to  open  childrens'  hearts  and  mouths, and  draw  forth 
their  ideas.  In  most  schools,  however,  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The  master 
seems  to  shut  their  hearts  and  mouths,  and  bury  their  common  sense  This 
is  the  reason  why  healthy  and  cheerful  children,  whose  hearts  are  full  of 
joy  and  gladness,  hardly  ever  like  the  school;  while  stupid  dunces,  who 
have  no  pleasure  with  other  children,  are  the  bright  ornaments  there.  If 
there  is  a  boy  among  them  who  has  too  much  good  sense  to  keep  his  eyes 
for  hours  fixed  on  a  dozen  letters  which  he  hates;  or  a  merry  girl,  who, 
while  the  school-master  discourses  of  spiritual  life,  plays  with  her  little 
hands  all  sorts  of  temporal  fun  under  the  desk,  the  master,  in  his  wisdom , 
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declares  these  the  goats  who  care  not  for  their  everlasting  salvation." — Pes- 
taloxzi. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AT  TOWNSHIP   INSTITUTES. 

[For  methods  of  using  these  questions  our  ^eade^s  are  referred  to  the 
January  number,  1880.] 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Letter,  Word,  Analysis,  Derivation,  and  Structure  of  Words. 

2.  Write  and  define  five  derivatives  from  the  word  ply, 

3.  Write  five  names  of  places,  so  as  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  by 
spaces  and  diacritical  marks. 

4.  Classify  the  letters  used  in  writing  the  names  of  the  town.  County,. 
and  State  in  which  you  reside. 

5.  Construct  ten  derivatives  from  the  root  word,  press^  and  show  how 
each  prefix  or  suffix  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  term. 

READING. 

1.  What  is  Reading? 

2.  Describe  the  difference  between  Reading,  Reciting,  and  Declaiming,, 
as  school  exercises. 

3.  Define  Inflection,  Emphasis,  Cadence,  and  Modulation. 

4.  What  ends  are  to  be  secured  by  class  exercises  in  reading? 

5.  How  can  you  best  teach  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge  by  school  read' 


ing 


? 


ARITHMETIC. 


1.  Name  and  define  the  different  systems  of  Notation. 

2.  Give  the  principles  of  the  Roman  notation. 

3.  Having  given  the  difference  in  time  between  two  places,  how  can  the 
difference  of  longitude  be  determined? 

4.  Define  simple  interest,  compound  interest,  annual  interest. 

5.  State  the  difference  between  true  and  bank  discount. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  Grammar,  Language,  Phrase,  Clause,  Sentence. 

2.  Explain  the  grammatical  changes  in  reducing  subordinate  clauses  to 
phrases. 

3.  Illustrate  the  above  by  examples. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  three  clauses,  and  then  reduce  the  same 
so  as  to  express  the  meaning  in  one  simple  sentence. 

5.  Analyze :  "  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Represent  by  shaded  bands  the  zones  of  the  earth,  and  write  under- 
neath a  topical  outline  of  the  cUmaiej  vegetation^cttHivaiedproductSrVind  ani- 
mals found  in  each. 
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2.  Name  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  States  through  which 
they  extend. 

3.  Give  a  topical  outline  of  the  products  and  industries  of  the  U.  S., 
grouping  together  those  States  in  which  the  same  products  are  found. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York,  and  write  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the 
State. 

5.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  Australia. 

U.    S.    HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  Continental  Congress?      How  composed?      Give  its 
history. 

2.  Give  the  causes  and  results  of  the  War  of  181 2. 

3.  Give  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  our  constitution. 

4.  Outline  the  powers  of  Congress  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

5.  Give  the  organization  of  the  Judiciary,  and  state  the  cases  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  do  organized  and  unorganized  substances  differ  in  structure  and 
elements  f 

2.  Name  the  functions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  and  state  their  distin- 
guishing difference. 

3.  Describe  the  spinal  column  and  its  use  in  the  system. 

4.  What  examples  of  the  lever  have  we  in  the  muscles? 

5.  Define  chylification  and  assimilation. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  State  the  ends  sought  in  school  organization. 

2.  How  would  you  classify  an  average  common  school? 

3.  Name  the  leading  principles  which  underlie  all  correct  teaching. 

4.  Define  and  illustrate  the  synthetic  and  analytic  processes  of  educa- 
tion. 

5.  How  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  morals  of  his  school? 


But  that  which  was  much  more  the  real  essence  of  his  self-education, 
was  the  never-ceasing  and  strenuous  course  of  laborious  thought  and  reas- 
oning that  he  kept  up,  upon  the  meaning,  the  connection,  the  tendency,  the 
right  and  wrong,  the  helps  and  remedies,  of  all  the  past  facts  he  read  of,  or 
of  the  present  facts  that  he  experienced  in  life.  And  this  education  he  not 
only  began  early  and  pursued  effectively,  but  he  never  ceased  it.  All  his 
life  he  maintained  that  course  of  steady  labor  after  practical  knowledge  and 
practical  wisdom.  Whenever  he  could  read  a  good  book  he  did,  and  his 
practice  for  a  long  time  was,  after  having  finished  it,  to  write  out  an  analy- 
sis of  it;  a  very  fatiguing  but  very  improving  process. — Mrs.  Stowe^s  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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GRAMMAR    DEPARTMENT. 


BY    F.  P.  ADAMS. 


Diagram  and  parse : 

"  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done." 

O.  P.  Hedge,  Humboldt^  Kan, 


[thouj 

count  I  [to  be]  lost  |  day 


that 


'whose 


views 


sun  X  low 

(^descending 
i  from  hand  |  thy 

(  action  -j  worthy 
(  done. 

Count  is  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  trans.,  used  in  the  sense  of  con- 
sider, 

[To  be]  lost  is  an  inf.,  with  the  construction  of  a  noun,  obj.  of  count. 
[Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  I,  p.  369.] 

With  grave 

Aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 

A  pillar  of  state ;  deep  on  his  front  engraver 

Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care ; 

And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone. 

Majestic^  though  in  ruin.  — Milton^ 


The 

|_rose  I  With  Aspect  |  grave 


and 


[he]  ,  A 

geemed  [to  be]  pillar  3.  ^^  ^^^ 


[ 


in  rising  |  his; 


Deliberation  |  engraven  {  ^'^^^^^  j  ^j^ 

and 

care  |  public 
L-sat 
(And) 


counsel  |  princely 


shown 


\ 


yet 


( in  face 


1 


f  his 
Majestic 
(though 
in  ruin 
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Seemed  to  he  pillar  is  a  simp.  pred.  Seemed  is  the  copula  and  [to  be^  pillar 
is  the  attribute  of  the  second  class,  of  which  attribute  to  be  is  the  copula 
and  pillar  is  the  attribute.  Some  have  made  an  error  in  considering  seemed 
to  be  the  copula.  Seemed  is  the  cop.,  and  [to  be]  is  the  cop.  of  the  abridged 
proposition,  "  to  be  pillar." 

Engraven  is  a  participle  with  construction  of  an  adjective  limiting  delib- 
eration.    It  may  also  limit  care. 

Majestic  is  an  adjective  limiting  face. 

Diagram : 

The  fires  of  the  bivouac  complete  wh^t  the  fires  kindled  by  the  battle 

have  not  consumed.  C.  U.,  Portersuille^  O. 

.The 
fires 

of  bivouac  |  the 


complete  |  part 


the 


fires  •} 


the 


\  kindled  |  by  battle  |  the 
Lhave  consumed 


^'not 


which. 


[Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  2,  p.  369.] 

Diagram  and  parse : 

I  would  as  leave  not  be,  as  be  the  thing  I  am. 

R.  Lewis,  Deep  River ^  Ind, 

1 

(  not 
would  be  •<  leave  |  as 

'  rm  (the 

I  [would]  be  thing  -j    p-j 

'    I  am  [which] 


as 


Would  be  is  an  attributive  verb,  used  in  the  sense  of  exist 
[Would]  be  is  copula. 
The  first  as  is  an  adv.,  mod.  the  adv.  leave. 

The  second  as  is  a  conj.  adv.  modifying  the  copula  [would]  be  and  subor- 
dinating the  sentence  to  would  be. 

[Q-  3] 

Parse : 

I  beheld  Saian  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven. 

J.  E.  McMuLLEX,  Arcadia^  Ind. 
Satan  is  objective,  subj.  of  the  infinitive  [to]  fall. 

As  is  a  prep.,  shows  the  relation  of  lightning  to  [to]  fall.    As  equals  after 
the  manner  of  a  complex  preposition. 
Lightning  is  the  object  of  prep.  as. 

[To]  fell  is  an  infinitive  with  the  construction  of  a  noun  obj.  o^  beheld. 
[Q.  4.]    Parse: 
I  wish  to  be  Napoleon.  M. 
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NapoUony  nom.,  pred.  of  the  verb,  to  be,  referring  to  the  same  thing  as  its 
subject  /.    The  subj.  of  the  infin.  is  the  same  as  the  subj.  of  the  finite  verb, 
consequently  the  pred.  is  in  the  nominative  case. 
Diagram : 

One  of  his  favorite  maxims  was,  that  the  only  way  to  keep  a  secret  is 
never  to  let  any  one  suspect  that  you  have  one. 

J.  W.  Seesk,  Strashurgy  O. 
One 


[maxim] 


^Or 
(of 


maxims 


ihis 

\  favorite 


was 


"(that)  i  the 
way-}  only 

to  keep  I  secret  |  a 


never 


is  to  let 


[to]  suspect -j 


(  [person]  \  ^^^ 


(that) 

you 

have  I  [secret]  |  one. 


[Vol.  II,  No.  10,  p.  328.] 

I.    I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take  hut  as  for  tne  give  me  lib 
erty,  &c. 

Supply  an  ellipsis  thus: 

but  as  [far  as  you  are  deciding]  for  me. 

It  can  then  be  easily  disposed  of. 

n 


I  know  \  °o'       j  "»»* 
<-  }  course  <   rr_ 


"i   ["[persons]  other 


may  take  |  which 
• 


(but) 

■[you] 

give 


[far]  I  as 


give 


to]  me 
eath 


[[?.°"L„:...„„-.  i  f^ 


'are  deciding]  ■] 


(  for  me 


[Q-  2.] 

By  opposing  my  going  to  College,  my  father  abridged  my  usefulness, 
father  |  my 


abridged 


by  opposing 


usefulness  |  my 


going 


my 

to  College 


C.  A.  P.,  Berlifiy  lU. 
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[Q-  3] 

I  have  more  wheat  than  I  know  tuhdJt  to  do  'with. 

ri 

(-(than) 
have  I  wheat  |  more     I  p[I] 

Lknow 


[ought]|todo{-!;«ti^j 


J.  H.  Stagg. 


What  is  an  indirect  interrogative  pronoun,  obj.  of  to  do. 

[Q-4] 

From  noon  to  midnight  ie  twelve  hours. 

[time]  -j  \^^^^  ^^^^  I  ^Q  midnight 
is  hours  |  twelve 

Noon  is  the  obj.  oi  from. 

To  shows  the  relatiou  of  midnight  to  noon. 

Midnight  is  the  obj.  of  to. 

[Q-  .5] 

My  dear  Tihullus  if  that  will  not  do 

Let  me  be  Horace^  and  Ovid  you. 

'[you]  r [to]  be  Horace 

Let-!  I  me 

[to  be]  Ovid 

■(iO 

[plan  ]     that 
will  do  j  not 

TibuUus^  nom.  case,  absol.  by  direct  address. 
Horace^  obj.  in  the  predicate  with  {to)  be  referring  to  me. 
Ovid.,  obj.  in  the  pred.  with  (to  be),  referring  to  you. 
(Q.  6.)     lie  is  at  liberty  to  go. 

He 

is  at  liberty  |  to  go. 

At  liberty  is  the  attribute  of  the  sentence.    It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  free 

To  go  mod.  liberty.     It  is  a  2nd  cl.  adj.  el. 

Parse : 

They  might  have  finished  their  task  yesterday. 

B.  H.,  Rei,  Ind, 
Testerday  is  an  adv.  of  time,  mod.  might  have  finished. 
Diagram : 

I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to. 

Neither  is  he  nor  I  capable  of  harboring  a  thought  against  your  peace. 

J.  N.,  New  Burnside,  IlL 
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'I 

found  I  (to  be 


better 
him 


(than) 
I 
jexpected  |  to(find)  |  [him.] 


The 
|is( 


is  (capable)  |  (mod.  by  same  as  capable  belov/), 
(neither — nor) 

_  |lm  capable  |  of  harboring  j  ^^^".^^^^^^^^^^      ,  ^^^, 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  I  hare  some  corn  worth  $30.  If  the  number  of  the  bushels  be  added 
to  the  price  per  bushel,  each  being  considered  for  that  purpose  an  abstracit 
number,  the  sum  will  be  ii7>^.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  have  I,  and  at 
-what  price  per  bushel?  P.  M.  McKay,  Cold-water^  Miss. 

2.  A  man  aged  45  insures  his  life  for  $7500  on  the  single-payment  plan, 
and  dies  3  yrs.,  5  mo.  afterward.  How  much  less  would  his  insurance  have 
cost  him  had  he  insured  on  the  annual  payment  plan,  reckoning  interest  at 
6^?  Id. 

3.  A  stone  was  dropped  into  a  well.  It  was  observed  that  after  being 
dropped,  it  was  ten  seconds  before  the  sound  of  the  fall  at  the  bottom  reach- 
ed the  ear.    What  is  the  depth  of  the  well.^        Cornelius  Dilly, 

Sulltvan,  Ind. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Who  were  the  "  Round  heads  "  and  why  so  called.^ 

G.  L.  Roberts,  AdamSy  Ind, 

2.  Why  do  the  inhabitants  of  a  mountainous  country  always  prize  lib- 
erty so  highly?  Id. 

3.  Why  do  we  hear  sounds  so  much  plainer  when  the  air  is  damp? 

J.  Carson  Miller,  Moore^s  Stare^  Va. 

4.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  "  Amruta  cup?" 

J.  W.  DePriest,  Owensville,  Ind. 

5.  Why  is  the  rainbow  always  seen  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  bow? 

L.  E.  K.,  Hunttnjsrton^  Ind. 
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ANSWERS. 

1.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  4,  p.  368.] 

8* X. 5236= 268.0832  cu.  in.=8olidity  of  globe. 

Suppose  this  to  lie  in  a  flat  surface  one  in.  thick.    Now  to  reduce  the 
thickness  to  \  in.  would  extend  it  over  5  times  its  present  space. 
268.o832XS=i340.4i6o=surfaceof  globe. 

i340.4i6o-i-3.i4i6=426.26666+=sq.  of  diameter.      ^426.2666-!-=  20.65-f- 

=diameter  of  globe.      20.65-l-X  •5236=4610.6250-!-= cu.  in.  inside  of  globe. 
A610.6250-I— 1-231  =  19.954- gal.  S.  A.  Kagy,   Findlay^O. 

2.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  7,  p.  368.] 

Let  8  in.  r=  diameter  of  globe. 
8«X.5236=:268.o832=6olidity  of  globe. 
Radius  of  sphere Xi-iS47= side  of  inscribed  cube. 
4Xi-i547=4-6i88=one  side  of  cube. 

4.6188  ^198.5232-1-  contents  of  cube. 

169. 56+ H-6=:28.26.-con tents  of  one  side. 

1000  oz.-*-268.o832=3.754-  oz.=:oz.  in  one  cu.  in. 

28.26x3-73=^054098+02. 

Extending  farther  into  dec.  would  give  ans.  more  exact.  /d. 

3.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  8,  p.  368.]  • 

If  an  article  had  cost  me  12^^  more,  my  rate  of  gain  would  have  been 
$%  less,  what  was  my  rate  of  gain? 

Ans,  Let  ii2^j^cost;  on  I2^j(  of  cost,  gain  5^,  on  15^  gain  {^  and 
on  112^  cost,  gain  45^.  All  similar  questions  may  be  solved  in  this  man- 
ner. 

F.  GiLLUM  Cromer,  Umon  City^  Ind. 

4.  [Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Q.  II,  p.  281.] 

Two  wheels,  one  5  ft.  in  diameter,  the  other  8  fl.  in  diameter,  are  connect- 
ed by  an  axle  6  fl.  long.  The  axle  turning  with  the  wheels;  how  many 
revolutions  will  they  make  in  describing  a  circle.^ 

Ans.  8—5=13;  3  :  6  ::  8  :  16  ft.  =  radius  of  outer  circle;  16X2=32; 
32 -h8 — 4  revolutions.  J.  W.  Jones,  Circleville^  O. 

5.  [Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Q.  8,  p.  281.] 

How  much  money  must  I  invest  in  bonds  bearing  (3%  int.  per  annum, 
bought  2Q%  dis.,  brok.  25^,  in  order  to  receive  an  annual  income  equal  to  the 
P.  W.  of  $1,025,  due  in  i  yr.,  4  months,  and  20  days  hence,  at  lojf  ? 

Ans,  The  amt.  of  $1  for  i  yr.  4  mon.  and  20  days,  at  ioj(,  is  $i.38f ; 
$1,025-*- $1.381 =$900  P.  W.  $ix6j^=o6;  $900-!-.o6=$i50oo,  par  value  of 
stock.    Let  iooj^=face  of  bonds.     100^—20^  dis.=:8o{^,  cost  of  bonds. 

8ojtX2J^brok.  =  i.6brok.;  8ojf-{-i.6:=8i.6;  $15000+81. 6=:$  12 240,  my  in- 
vestment. Geo.  E.  Morgan,  Scioia^  O. 

6.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  3,  p.  268.] 

How  much  land  worth  $40  an  acre  must  be  added  to  a  farm  containing 
50  A.  2  R.  20  P.  worth  $70  an  acre,  to  make  an  average  value  of  $50  an 
acre? 
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Ans.    On  each  A.  worth  $70  sold, at  $50  the  loss  is  $20. 
"  "•  $40  "  gain  "    $10. 

Hence  to  make  the  gain  and  loss  equal,  two  A.  at  $40  must  be  taken  with 
one  at  $70.  Then  with  50  A.  2  R.  20  P.  at  $70  an  A.  there  must  be  taken 
loi  A.  I  R.  at  $40  an  A.  so  that  the  whole  may  be  worth  $50  ah  A. 

G.  M.  Huston,  Huntingburgh^  Ind. 

7.     [Vol.  II,  No.  8,  Q.  4,  p.  239.] 

Who  invented  the  Alphabet:* 

"  The  alphabet  of  any  language  is  the  series  of  letters,  arranged  in  the 
customary  order,  which  form  the  elements  of  a  language  when  written.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek,  which  are  named 
Alfkti^  beta.  The  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  the  Latin  language,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The 
Latin  alphabet,  however,  did  not  contain  all  the  Greek  letters.  The  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  were  borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians,  which  was 
that  used  by  the  old  Semitic  nations,  and  is  of  an  unknown  origin.  It  con- 
sisted of  22  signs,  representing  consonantal  sounds.  Into  this  alphabet  the 
Greek  introduced  many  modifications,  and  the  changes  by  the  Romans 
w^ere  also  considerable." — Cyclopaedia  of  Education^  Kiddle  and  Sehem^^,  24, 

E.  P.  Clemens,  Darke^  O. 
NOTES. 
criticism  on  an  answer. 

[Vol.  II,  No.  7,  Q.  1 1,  p.  204.] 

Suppose  two  clocks  are  together  Monday  noon,  and  that  one  gains  2  min- 
utes and  5  seconds  each  day,  while  the  other  loses  3  minutes  and  26  seconds 
in  two  days.     How  much  will  they  disagree  at  the  end  of  the  week? 

F.  Gillum  Cromer,  Union  City,  Ind.,  is  incorrect  in  two  particulars. 

1.  He  says  from  Monday  noon  to  the  end  of  the  week  is  5ji^  days.  It 
is  not  $](  days,  but  5^  days.  The  difference  which  he  gives  for  one  day  is 
correct,  viz.,  3  minutes,  47  seconds. 

2.  But  3  min.  47  &Qc.y,^]^z=:ig  min.  51.75  sec.  instead  of  21  min.  51.75 
sec.  Now  3  min.  47  secXby  ^%z=20  minutes,  48.5  seconds  the  correct  an- 
swer. Z.  T.  Turner,  Eleroy^  III. 


It  is  recorded  that  God  opened  the  heavens  to  the  patriarch  of  old,  and 
showed  him  a  ladder  leading  thither.  This  ladder  is  let  down  to  every 
descendant  of  Adam ;  it  is  offered  to  thy  child.  But  he  must  be  taught  to 
climb  it.  And  let  him  not  attempt  it  by  the  cold  calculations  of  the  head, 
or  the  mere  impulse  of  the  heart;  but  let  all  these  powers  combine, and  the 
noble  enterprise  will  be  crowned  with  success.  These  powers  are  already 
bestowed  on  him,  but  to  thee  it  is  given  to  assist  in  calling  them  forth. — 
Pesttxlozzi. 
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EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION.  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS    IN  JANUARY,  1880. 


WRITING. 

I.  Draw  a  schedule  of  ruled  lines  as  they  are  drawn  in  copy-books  and 
write  therein  one  small  letter  requiring  in  height  only  one  of  the  spaces, 
another  filling  two,  another  three,  another  four,  and  another  five.  20. 

3.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  letter  t  by  stating  how  many  and 
what  kinds  of  lines  make  it  up.    Same  of  1.  10. 

3.  Write  the  first  10  capital  letters.  10. 

4.  What  part  of  the  arm  should  rest  on  the  desk  ?  What  part  of  the 
hand  should  touch  the  desk.^ 

Let  the  penmanship  ol  the  candidate  as  sho\7n  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according  to  the  judgment  ot  the  Superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  five  subdivisions  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  give  a  defi- 
nition of  each  division.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  (a)  What  sounds  has  the  letter  0}  (b)  Give  words  illustrating  its 
different  sounds.  a=5;  b=5. 

3.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  specimen  and  parallelogram. 

2  pts.,  5  each- 

4.  What  rule  of  orthography  is  illustrated  in  spelling  the  past  tense  of 
th  e  verb  prefer? 

5.  Write  the  words  programme  and  national  phonically  indicating  the 
und  of  each  letter  by  the  proper  mark.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8    6.     Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  Superintendent.  5  for  each- 

READING. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms  she  speaks 
A  various  language :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile 
And  eloauence  of  beauty:  and  she  glides 
Into  his  aarker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware."  From  "Thanatopsis." 

1.  Who  was  the  author  of  this  poem.?  Name  one  other  poem  he  has 
written.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Express  in  other  words  the  principal  thoughts  of  the  above  quotation. 

10. 

3.  What  single  word  or  phrase  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  lines  should 
receive  the  principal  emphasis.?    Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Define  emphasis.     How  does  it  differ  from  accent?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  diacritical  marks 
when  necessary :  Visible;  beauty;  ere:  nature:  has.  10. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sight,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  1  to  50. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Reduce  172  lb  troy  to  pounds  avoirdupois.  Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

2.  What  will  ^  of  a  ton  of  coal  cost  at  $3.75  per  ton?    By  analysis. 

Anal.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  Define  decimal  scale,  decimal  unit,  and  a  decimal  fraction. 

3  pts.    4  off  for  each  omitted. 

4.  A  perpendicular  rod  5)^  ft.  long  casts  a  shadow  8|  fl.  in  length,  what 
is  the  height  of  a  steeple  which  at  the  same  time  casts  a  shadow  182.23  ^*' 
in  length?    By  Proportion.  Stat.  3;  proc.  3;  ans.  4. 

5.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $275  and  gained  25  per  cent.  What  did  the 
horse  cost?  How  much  did  he  make?  What  per  cent,  was  the  selling 
price  of  the  cost  price?  .  Proc.  4;  each  ans.  2. 

6.  A  note  for  $845  was  given  Aug.  4,  1874,  the  rate  being  85^  per  annum. 
It  was  endorsed  as  follows:  June  10,  1875,  $56;  December  19, 1876  $139.55; 
what  was  due  Sept.  4,  1877?  Proc.  6:  ans.  4. 

7.  Define  premium  and  brokerage.  2  pts.,  5  each.* 

8.  A  rectangular  farm  sold  for  $5040,  the  price  being  $80  per  acre.  The 
farm  was  140  rods  long,  how  wide  was  it?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  which  is 
30  fl.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high,  at  10  cents  per  square  yard? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.     What  is  of  the  largest  square  stick  of  timber  that  can  be  made  from 

a  log  which  is  4  ft.  in  diameter?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  plurals  of  radius,  Timothy,  brother-in-law,  and  cargo. 

2  off  for  each  error. 

2.  Compare  bad,  many,  beautiful,  chimney,  square.  2  off  for  each  error. 

3.  What  tenses,  of*  what  moods  can  be  formed  without  auxiliaries?     10. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs,  make^  lay^  sety  ride,  write? 

1  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  tvvo  singular  subjects  taken  separately. 

10. 

6.  We  think  in  words ;  and  when  we  lack  fit  words,  we  lack  fit  thoughts. 
Parse  words  and  words.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Analyze  the  above.  10. 

8.  Give  five  words  commonly  used  as  interjections. 

2  off  for  each  error. 

9.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  letters.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     Correct — /  expecied  to  have  found  him  at  home,  and  give  a  reason  for 
the  correction.  2  pts.  5  each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Circle  and  Meridian  as  used  in  Geography.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Of  what  does  the  surface  of  the  earth  consist?  What  is  the  propor- 
tion of  each?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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3.  What  similarity  exists  between  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two 
hemispheres? 

4.  Name  four  particulars  in  which  mountains  are  of  importance. 

4  pts.    3  off  for  each  error. 

5.  What  is  the  most  important  ocean  current  known?     In  what  does  its 
importance  consist?  2  pts.,  4,  6. 

6.  Name  five  leading  exports  aud  five  leading  imports  of  the  U.  States 

10  pts.,  I  each. 

7.  Which  eastern  State  has  no  seaboard  ?    Upon  what  body  of  water  does 
it  border?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  countries  constitute  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Going  directly   south  from  Glasgow,  name,  in  order,  the  countries 
through  which  you  would  pass  in  reaching  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 
•  10.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries, — Austria,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  German  Empire,  Italy.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  two  principal  discoveries  by  Columbus.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Why  were  the  Aborigines  of  America  called  Indians  ?  10. 

3.  Narrate  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  (a)  Who  was  Gen.  Thomas  Gage,  and  (b)  what  part  did  he  take  in 
the  American  Revolution?  a=4;  b=6. 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Battle  ot  Lexington.  10. 

6.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  1777?        10. 

7.  (a)  What   nation   first  recognized,  the  independence  of  the  United 
States?    (b)  In  what  year?  a==6;  b=4. 

8.  (a)  From  whom  and  (b)  in  what  way  was  Louisiana  acquired  by  the 
United  States?  a=3;  b=7. 

9.  What  territory  constituted  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition? 

10. 
10.     How  was  slavery  first  introduced  into  this  country?  10. 

Mote. — Narratives  and  descriptions  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  lines. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  head  divided,  and  how  many  bones  in  each 
division?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Describe  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  locate  two.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  extensor  and  flexor  muscles?  10. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  four  classes  of  teeth.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  saliva?    Of  gastric  juice?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  is  the  object  of  the  pulmonic  circulation  of  the  blood?  10. 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  sensory  and  motor  nerves?  10. 

8.  What  is  the  office  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  ?  10. 

9.  Why  is  pure  air  essential  to  health?  10. 

10.  What  is  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  and  what  is  its  use?  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  lesson  and  a  recitation?  20. 

2.  Give  the  three  principal  objects  of  a  recitation.  20. 

3.  Why  should  the  black-board  be  used  in  teaching  writing?  20. 

4.  What  are  the. advantages  of  the  pronouncing  of  the  syllables  in  oral 
spelling?  20 

5.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  school  government?  20. 


ANSWERS    TO    STATE     BOARD     QUESTIONS,   FOR    JANU 

ARY,  1880. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


The  Number  of  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question, 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  The  alphabet  consists  of  forty  elementary  sounds.  These  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes  known  as  Vowels  and  Consonants.  Conso- 
nants are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  called  Subvocals  and  Aspirates. 
Consonants  are  again  divided  into  six  clas^es,  the  first  of  which  may  be 
called  Labials,  (b)  Vowels  are  those  sounds  which  are  made  with  the  vo- 
cal organs  open,  and  consist  of  {)ure  tone  only.  Subvocals  are  those  sounds 
-which  are  obstructed  by  the  vocal  organs,  in  the  process  of  articulation. 
Aspirates  are  mere  emissions  of  the  breath,  articulated  by  the  lips,  tongue, 
teeth  and  palate.     Labials  are  lip-sounds^  which  are  made  by  the  lips. 

2.  O,   long,   as   in  Old. 
O,   short,  as  in   Odd. 

O,  like  short  tf,  as  in  Other. 
O,  like  long  00,  as  in  Prove. 
O,  like  short  00,  as  in  Bosom. 
O,  like  broad  a,  as  in  Order. 
00,  as  in  Moon. 
00,  as  in  Wool. 

3.  Spcc'i-men. 

Par '  al-lel '  o-gram. 

4.  Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable  ending  with  a 
single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  double  that  consonant  on  re- 
ceiving a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

5.  P-r-o-g-r-a-m. 
N-a-sh-u-n-a-1. 

READING. 

1.  William  Cullen  Bryant.    "  Little  People  of  the  Snow." 

2.  Nature  speaks  many  and  various  languages  to  him  who  loves  and 
communes  with  her.  She  makes  his  gay  hours  gayer  and  steals  from  him 
his  sorrow  and  anguish. 
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3.  Holds  communion.  Because  it  is  the  most  prominent  and  important, 
and  must  be  emphasized  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning. 

4.  Emphasis  is  a  special  stress  of  voice  upon  one  or  more  words  of  a 
sentence,  to  give  them  the  prominence  and  importance  the  author  intends. 
Accent  is  that  stress  of  voice  by  -which  one  syllable  of  a  word  is  made  more 
prominent  than  others. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  I  fi)  troy =5760  grains. 

172  fi>  troy =172  times  5760  gr .=990720  gr. 

In  one  %  Av.  there  are  7000  gr.     In  990720  gr.  there  are  as  many  fc  Av. 
as  7000  is  contained  times  in  990720,  which  are  \\i-ff^  times. 
Therefore  172  ft  troy=i4ii«y^  ft  Av. 

2.  ^/^q{  2i  ton  of  coal  will  cost  %  as  much  as  one  ton.  If  one  ton  cost 
$3-75»  ^A  will  cost  ^  of  $3-7S=$2.so.     . 

3.  A  Decimal  scale  is  one  in  which  the  values  of  the  orders  of  units  in- 
crease by  the  constant  multiplier,  and  decrease  by  the  constant  divisor  10. 
A  decimal  unit  is  one  of  the  equal  decimal  parts  into  which  a  thing,  or  the 
unit  I  is  divided.  A  decimal  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  is  10  or 
some  power  ot  10. 

4.  8f  :  182.23  ::  s>^  :  (?) 

€i^        =='  ^0'44A  ftmheight  of  steeple. 

5.  Let  iooj(=Base=co8t  price.  Then  100  per  cent.+25  per  cent.=i25 
per  cent.=$275=6ellirig  price.  If  $275^125  i>er  cent,  of  cost  price,  i  i>er 
cent.=yj^  of  $275=$2.20.  And  100  per  cent.=ioo  times  $2.20,=$22o= 
cost  price.  He  made  the  difference  between  $275  and  $220,  which  is  $55. 
$275  is  as  many  per  cent,  of  $220  as  i  per  cent  of  $220  is  contained  times 
in  $275.00.     I  per  cent  of  $220=$2.2o.    /JJ=:i25  per  cent. 

Therefore,  the  selling  price  is  125  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price. 

6.  $57.46=:Int.  on  face  ($845)  from  Aug.  4,  1874,  to  June  10,  1875,  being 

10  mo.,  6  da.,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 
$56.oo=payment  made,  being  less  than  int. 

$i.46=Surplub  int  not  paid  to  June  10,  1875. 

$i03.09=Int.  on  prin.  ($845)  from  June  10,  1S75   to   Dec.   19,    1876, 
being  i  yr.',  6  mo.,  9  da. 
1.46 

845- 

$949.5 5=rW hole  sum  due  Dec,  13,  1876, 
I39.55=payment  made. 

$810.    =Bal.  due  Dec.  i9,  1876. 

$45 .90=1  nt  on  bal.  ($810)  to  Sept.  4,  1876,  being  8  mo.,  15  da. 
810. 


$855.90.— Whole  amt.  due  Sept.  4,  1877. 
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7.  Premium  is  the  amount  for  which  money,  stocks,  bonds,  and  drafts 
sell,  above  their  nominal  value.  Brokerage  is  the  commission  charged  by 
Brokers. 

8.  $5040  =  63=No.  of  Acres  in  the  farm. 

SIT" 

160x63=  ioo8o:=area  of  farm  in  rds. 

10080^      rds.=width  of  farm. 
140 

9.  30  ft.  X  15X2=900  sq.  ft.  =:area  of  sides. 
18  ftx  15X2=540  "  "    =    "      "ends. 
30  ft.  X 18      =540  "   "     =    "      "ceiling. 

1980  "  "    =:  "      "  walls  and  ceiling. 

^^   "'     *=220=  no.  sq.  yds.  in  walls  and  ceiling. 

At  10  cts.  per  sq.  yd.,  220  sq.  yds.  will  cost  220  times  10  cts.,  =  $22.00  =: 
cost  of  plastering. 

10.  One  side  of  the  square  piece  of  timber  would  be  represented  by  a 
square  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  4  ft.  The  diagonal  of  the 
square  would  also  be  4  ft.,  and  would  divide  the  square  into  two  right-angled 
triangles  of  which  it  is  the  hypothenuse.  We  have  given,  then,  the  hypoth. 
to  find  one  of  the  equal  sides. 

Since  in  any  right-angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypoth.  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  we  have,  in  either  triangle 
(4  t"l.)*  =  i6  sq.  ft.=the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.  Since  the 
sides  are  equal  their  squares  are  equal  and  one  of  them  is  equal  to  j^  their 
sum. 

Therefore  the  square  of  one  side  equals  one  half  of  16  sq.  ft.,=8  sq.  ft , 
and  v8  sq.  ft.=2.82+ft.=a  side.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  square  piece  01 
timber  of  which  each  dimension  is  2.827J-ft.=:(2.82-)-ft.)*=22.42-)-cu.  ft. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Radii ;  Timothies ;  brothers-in-law ;  cargoes. 

2.  Bad,  worse,  worst ;  many,  more,  most ;  beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most 
beautiful.     Chimney  and  square  can  not  be  compared. 

3.  Indicative  mode,  (present  and  past  tenses).  Subjunctive  mode,  (pres- 
ent and  past  tenses).  Infnitive,  Imperative,  and  participial  modes  of  the 
active  voice.  * 

4.  Prin.  parts  of  the  verb  ntake^  are  make,  made,  made;  lay,  laid,  laid; 
set,  set,  set;  ride,  rode,  ridden;  write,  wrote,  written. 

5.  Neither  man  nor  beast  escaped. 

6.  Words,  noun,  com.,  3d,  plu.,  neut.  As  it  first  occurs  in  the  sentence 
it  is  in  the  objective  case,  obj.  of  prep.  '  in.*  And  as  used  in  the  second 
clause  it  is  in  the  obj.  case,  obj.  of  verb  *  lack.* 
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fwe 

\  think  I  in  words 
and 
we 

r  thouiirhts  I  fit 
l%ck-{  (when) 
I    fwe 
(^  (^  lack  I  words  |  fit 

8.  O,  hark,  hurrah,  pshaw,  hail. 

9.  Capitals  should  bfe  used  to  begin  direct  quotations.    Capitals  should 
be  used  to  begin  all  proper  names. 

10.     I  had  expected  to  find  him  at  home.    Verbs  expressing  hope,  expec- 
tation, command,  intention,  &c.,  require  the  present  infinitive  after  them. 

*  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  order  to  locate  places  on  the  earth  as  well  as  to  represent  portions 
of  its  surface  on  maps,  we  imagine  it  to  be  encircled  by  a  number  of  lines 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  called  great  and  small  circles.  The  meridi- 
ans are  great  circles  of  the  earth  which  pass  through  both  poles.  The  me- 
ridian of  any  given  place,  is  the  great  circle  that  passes  through  that  place 
and  both  poles.  There  are  as  many  meridians  as  there  are  places  on  the 
equator  or  on  any  parallel. — Houston. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  earth  consists  bf  land  and  water  in  the  proportion 
of  53  parts  of  the  former  to  144  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  great  land  masses  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  two  hemis- 
pheres are  triangular  and  point  to  the  south.  . 

4.  Mountains  act  as  condensers  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  caus- 
ing it  to  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain.  Valuable  minerals  are  stored 
away  in  the  mountains  where  they  are  easier  of  access  than  if  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  level  plain.  They  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try. They  affect  the  climate  of  adjacent  countries  by  protecting  them  from 
cold  winds. 

5.  The  most  important  ocean  current  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  g^reatly 
modifies  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  and  other  portions  of  Europe. 

6.  The  U.  S.  exports  bread  stuffs,  cotton,  pork,  beef  and  tobacco.  It  im- 
ports tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices  and  tropical  fruits. 

7.  Vermont     It  borders  on  Lake  Champlain. 

8.  Norway  and  Sweden. 

9.  Wales,  England,  France  and  Spain. 

ID.    Vienna,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Berlin,  Rome.  ^ 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  island  of  Guanahani  and  the  main  land  of  South  America  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

2.  They  were  so  named  by  Columbus  because  he  supposed  the  land  he 
discovered  was  a  part  of  India. 

3.  On  the  2 1  St  of  December,  1620  a  hundred  Pilgrims  or  Puritans  land 
ed  from  the  Mayflower  on  the  shores  of  New  England.    They  established 
a  settlement  and  called  it  Plymouth.    They  suffered  greatly  the  first  winter 
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from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  afterwards  from  a  failure  of  their  crops, 
but  finally  grew  and  prospered.  In  1629  John  Endicottand  others  obtamed 
a  grant  of  land  about  Massachusetts  Bay  and  established  another  settle- 
ment which  also  became  prosperous. 

4  and  5.  Gen.  Thomas  Gage  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts and  commander  of  the  British  troops  stationed  in  Boston.  On  the 
19th  of  April  1775  he  sent  Major  Pitcairn  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Concord 
to  destroy  some  military  stores.  At  Lexington  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Americans  and  badly  beaten.    This  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

6.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  designed  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  States  and  as  a  code  of  laws  for  their  government  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  as  a  nation. 

7.  France,  in  the  year  1778. 

8.  From  France,  by  purchase. 

9.  The  territory  included  under  the  name  of  Louisiana  included  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  present  States  of  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

10.     In  1620  some  Dutch  merchants  brought  a  number  of  negroes  from 
Africa  and  sold  them  to  the  colonists. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Cranium,  eight  bones.     Face,  14  bones. 

2.  A  ball  and  socket  joint  is  so  consti'ucted  as  to  allow  free  motion  in  all 
<iirection8.  The  end  of  the  bone  is  convex  or  hemispherical  and  fits  into  a 
concave  socket.    The  shoulder  and  hip  joints  are  examples. 

3.  Extensor  muscles  by  their  contraction  straighten  or  extend  the  limb. 
Flexor  muscles  bend  the  limb. 

4.  The  incisors  located  in  the  front  of  the  jaws,  the  canine  next  to  the 
incisors,  the  bicuspids  next  to  the  canine  and  lastly  in  the  back  part  of  the 
jaw,  the  molars. 

5.  The  use  of  the  saliva  is  to  moisten  the  food  to  assist  in  mastication 
and  deglutition  and  also  aids  in  digestion  by  its  action  on  the  starchy  ele- 
ments of  the  food.  The  gastric  juice  dissolves  the  food  in  the  stomach  con- 
verting it  into  chyme. 

6.  The  blood  in  circulating  through  the  lungs  g^ves  off  carbon  and  re- 
ceives oxygen. 

6.  There  are  nerves  which  are  specially  engaged  in  motion,  and  others, 
such  as  the  optic  nerve,  which  specially  generate  sensations.  Either  class 
may  be  injured  without  any  damage  to  the  other.  Thus,  a  blind  man  rolling 
his  eyes,  shows  that,  though  his  optic  nerve  is  blighted,  the  motor  nerves 
are  in  full  function.  So  a  limb  may  be  paralyzed — that  is  deprived  of  all 
motion — and  yet  be  very  sensitive.  If  a  motor  nerve  be  divided  and  a  gal- 
vanic current  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  mus- 
cles, the  muscle  contracts.  This  shows  that  the  motor  nerves  act  like  tel- 
egraphic wires, — First  Lessons  in  Physiology^  C.  L,  Hotxe. 
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8.  The  pores  afford  an  outlet  for  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  also  extran- 
eous substances  are  taken  into  the  circulation  by  absorption  through  the 
pores. 

9.  The  blood  which  has  circulated  through  the  system  is  loaded  with 
impurities  which  must  be  removed.  This  is  done  in  the  lungs  by  contact 
with  pure  air. 

ID.     See  answer  to  question  8  in  Dec.  No.  p.  339,  also  to  question  10  in  Jan. 
No.  p.  381. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  A  lesson  may  be  a  certain  topic  or  number  of  topics  assigned  by  the 
teacher  for  the  pupil  to  study,  or  the  teacher  may  give  information  in  the 
form  of  a  lecture  or  talk  which  may  be  called  a  lesson.  A  recitation  is  the 
combined  work  of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  the  former  giving  instruction  and 
advice,  the  latter  reciting  or  telling  what  they  have  learned  from  the  lesson 
assigned. 

2.  The  three  principal  objects  of  a  recitation  are  Examination,  Instruc- 
tion, and  Cultivation.  By^  the  first  the  teacher  finds  out  what  the  pupils 
know  and  is  then  better  able  to  assign  future  lessons  or  impart  information. 
The  pupil  also  gains  strengh  and  fixes  in  his  mind  what  he  has  learned.  By 
the  second  the  pupil  receives  information  imparted  by  the  teacher  or  other 
pupils.  The  third  includes  the  other  two  and  also  such  criticisms  as  the 
teacher  and  other  pupils  may  give  and  the  benefit  derived  from  class  drills 
and  from  -written  work. 

3.  The  black-board  should  be  used  in  teaching  penmanship  because  the 
eacher  can  explain  elements  and  point  out  faults  to  the  whole  class  at  once, 
thus  saving  time. 

4.  If  the  syllables  are  pronounced  the  words  can  be  more  easily  pro- 
nounced.   It  is  a  kind  of  analysis  of  the  word. 

5.  Discipline  of  some  kind  must  exist  belore  instruction  can  be  given. 
A  school  can  not  exist  as  a  school  without  some  kind  of  government.  Ei- 
ther it  must  govern  itself  or  be  governed  by  the  teacher.  That  teacher  who 
succeeds  in  making  a  school  govern  itself  has  reached  perfection  in  this 
line. 


And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  toil, 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
V\\  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom ; 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom.  — Tennyson. 
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COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED  BY   G.  DALLAS   LIND. 


Dear  Friends  : — The  Normal  railroad  is  a  broad  guage,  all  steel  rails 
o  lid  rock  bed,  and  runs  right  straight  through  a  beautiful  country.    Trains 
Sstop  at  all  principal  stations  and  stop  over  checks  are  given  whenever  de- 
ired.     Read  the  following: 

"  I  heartily  commend  the  culture  and  masterly  training  of  the  Central 
Normal  College.  I  have  visited  all  the  departments  and  feel  that  I  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  Normal  enthusiasm,  systematic  training  and  the 
general  spirit  of  investigation  manifested  throughout  the  Institution.  In 
my  judgment  the  school  richly  deservesitswide-spread  reputation."  Rev. 
O.  P.  Peale,  Pastor  Christian  ^]}jMft^^S^^S?;^4KJan*  H)  1880. 

"  We  call  special  attentionjHp^  OfttmV  lAn|al^ofl||ge.  We  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  to jK  the  worLii ngj^  t£^  1 1  js  schoolnnd  can  cheer- 
fully say  that  the  school  i woing  a  royal  work ;  it  is  patroniaed  by  a  noble 
band  of  students,  and  is  wn/t^  of  its  g^rowing  and  liber^^'pifcronage.  The 
Institution  has  lately  shc^9[r\  J^reat  entdSpriflUin  sG^f^^jfh^  services  of 
Prof.  Steele,  Dr.  Tingley,  ane^^^4t^ami1L|JgiiOi^in^4is^one  of  the  best 
towns  for  such  a  school  in  theQ|^f^^gl2^j;2p^f.^M'our  Normal.'* — [Hen* 
dricks  County  Union. 

"  We  have  carefully  watched  the  Central  Normal  College  since  its  loca- 
tion in  Danville,  and  our  convictions  force  us  to  say  it  is  a  well  managed 
institution  and  has  become  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  It  is 
especially  suited  for  students  who  can  not  or  do  not  desire  to  take  the  long 
college  course.  Prof.  Adams  has  taken  care  to  secure  first-class  instruc- 
tors. Dr.  Joseph  Tingley  and  Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  teachers  of  National  no- 
toriety  will  each  soon  begin  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  College.  A  more 
pleasant  and  health)^  location  than  Danville  can  not  be  found  in  the  State.*' 
— [Hendricks  County  Democrat 

R.  W.  Holland  of  Lenoxburg,  Ky.  will  be  here  for  the  summer  term 
and  says  he  has  the  promise  of  two  other  young  men.    That's  right.    Bring 
them  along.    They  will  some  time  rise  up  and  bless  the  day  they  start  for 
Danville. 
G.  W.  Carpenter  is  teaching  successfully  at  Houston,  Ohio. 
Walter  Saylor,  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  Eaton,  O;,  and  brother  of  Prof. 
Marcus  Saylor,  was  here  visiting  a  few  days  last  term.     He  writes  after  re- 
turning home  as  follows :  "  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  your  school  to  every 
person  in  this  section  and  think  I  can  promise  you  a  dozen  students  from 
Preble  Co.,  for  the  summer  term." 

Miss  Lettie  J.  Huey  writes  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  Union,  Ind. 
She  tells  of  the  death  of  her  assistant  in  the  school  and  of  the  burning  of 
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her  school-house  this  winter.  The  people  expected  to  be  without  a  school 
until  next  fall,  but  Miss  Lettie^s  Normal  enthusiasm  contrived  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  fix  up  an  old  work  shop  adjoining  and  she  is  now  teaching 
out  the  term.  She  expects  to  be  back  to  the  Normal  at  close  of  her  school. 
Normalites  are  the  folks  who  make  things  go. 

A  Lecture  Association  has  been  organized  in  Danville,  which  promises 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  greatest  celebrities  of 
the  lecture  field.  Already  this  winter  we  have  been  entertained  by  some 
excellent  lecturers,  among  them  we  may  mention  Miss  Phoebe  Cousins,  on 
"A  Woman  without  a  Country,"  Prof.  Eli  F.  Brown,  on  "Other  Worlds 
than  Ours,"  Rev.  J,  C.  Fletcher,  the  great  missionary  and  traveller  on  "The 
Bible  in  Brazil,"  and  "  Two  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Amazon,"  State 
Supt.  Smart  on  "  The  Old  World."  To-night  we  are  to  be  entertained  by 
Robt  J.  Burdette,  the  funny  man  of  the  Hawkey e,  and  we  have  the  promise 
soon  of  Alf.  Burnett  and  Schuyler  Colfax.  No  other  town  offers  better  op- 
portunities of  this  kind  than  Danville. 

Prof.  Adams,  Dear  Friend : — I  am  putting  in  my  "  best  licks  "  to  com- 
plete my  arrangements  in  order  that  I  may  come  to  Danville  next  year. 
Our  Co.  Superintendent  has  employed  me  at  $3.00  per  day,  to  assist  him  in 
a  six- weeks  "  Normal "  the  coming  summer.  J.  E.  Sherrill  has  appointed 
me  general  agent  for  Decatur,  Rush,  Henry,  Hancock,  Delaware,  Fayette, 
Union,  Franklin,  Ripley,  Ohio,  Jennings  and  Bartholomew  counties.  With 
kind  wishes  to  you  and  yours,  &c.,  J.  A.  H.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

T.  A.  Shafer  is  teaching  at  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  and  thinks  he  will  be 
back  with  us  in  the  Spring. 

Ella  Griswold  writes  from  Muncie,  Ind.,  as  follows:  "I  never  enjoyed 
myself  so  much,  I  think,  as  I  did  while  attending  your  Normal  and  am 
very  anxious  to  return  to  it  I  am  truly  glad  that  your  efforts  on  every 
hand  have  been  crowned  with  success.  I  am  teaching  in  the  country  near 
Muncie,  and  getting  along  nicely  with  my  school.  X  seldom  tire  of  school 
work.  We  have  an  excellent  Co.  Supt,  and  are  having  better  schools  this 
winter  than  for  several  years  in  this  county." 

E.  E.  Cain  writes  from  Clarksburg,  Ind.,  "  I  am  teaching  this  year  near 
home.  Have  a  very  pleasant  little  school.  Next  year  I  expect  to  take  the 
Scientific  course  at  the  Danville  Normal.  Last  year  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  go  to  a  college,  instead  of  to  the  Normal.  I  came  home  sick  of  college 
and  now  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  would  have  made  more  reed  progress  at 
Danville  in  one  term  than  in  three  terms  at  the  college,  thoue^h  it  was  one 
of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  State." 

Geo.  E.  Hoover  is  home  again  among  the  good  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
of  Mooresville,  Pa.,  and  while  he  is  enjoying  chestnuts,  buckwheat  cakes, 
apples  and  cider,  does  not  forget  the  pleasant  days  spent  in  the  Central  Nor- 
mal. 

T.  B.  Lutz  is  teaching  near  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Fannie  Mickey  is  teaching  near  Russellville,  III.,  the  same  school  she 
taught  last  winter. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Now  is  the  time  to  canvass  for  The  Normal  Teacher  and  all  of  our 
books.    Write  for  terms  at  once. 


Do  NOT  fail  to  write  to  the  Principal  of  the  Central  Normal  School  for 
ifull  particulars  of  the  Summer  Term. 


We  need  July  numbers  of  1879  of  The  Normal  Teacher.  We  will 
extend  subscriptions  three  months  for  every  copy  sent.  Please  respond 
promptly. 


Prof.  John  Ogden  writes  us  that  his  Normal  School  has  recently  been 
incorporated  under  a  State  Board  of  Trustees,  thus  virtually  constituting 
it  a  State  Institution. 


We  have  a  large  number  of  agents  in  the  field  who  are  making  good 
-wages.  We  desire  to  make  engagements  for  spring  and  summer  with  some 
energetic  canvasser  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  Please  write  for  terms 
and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


The  Normal  Teacher  still  continues  to  grow  in  popularity.  This  is 
only  No.  i  of  Vol.  Ill,  yet  in  point  of  circulation  it  is  only  a  little  behind 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  circulated  school  journal  in  the  U.  S.  Adver- 
tisers should  make  a  note  of  this  fact 


We  have  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  or  place  any  matter  in  a  wrong  light 
before  the  public.  But  we  can  say  confidently  that  the  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Ind.,  offers  better  advantages  for  the  spring  and  summer 
terms  than  any  Normal  school  within  our  knowledge. 


The  Normal  Teacher  (just  two  years  old),  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
any  school  journal  in  the  U.  S.  with  one  exception  only.  This  is  a  success 
most  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  Normal  work.  The  thousands  of 
unsolicited  testimonials  if  printed  would  fill  a  large  volume. 


Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Kansas 'City,  Mo.  says:  **I 
have  more  to  do  here  than  ten  men  could  do."  Prof.  Hamill  probably  does 
more  work  in  his  line  than  any  Elocutionist  in  America  and  perhaps  in  the 
'World.  Let  every  teacher  remember  that  Prof.  Hamill  commences  his 
work  in  the  Central  Nortnal  College,  March  28. 


Best  Book  for  Everybody. — The  new  illustrated  edition  of  Webster*s 
Dictionary,  containing  three  thousand  engravings,  is  the  best  book  for  every- 
body  that  the  press  has  produced  in  the  present  century,  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  indispensable  to  the  well-regulated  home,  reading  room,  library, 
and  place  of  \m%mt%%,— Golden  Bra, 
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We  are  in  great  need  of  August  and  September  numbers,  1878  and  June 
and  July  numbers,  1879  ^^  T^^^  Normal  Teacher.  For  any  one  of  these 
numbers  we  will  give  a  three  month's  subscription,  or  for  all  four  a  year's 
subscription.  Those  who  can  spare  one  or  more  of  these  numbers  will 
greatly  oblige  us  by  sending  in  at  once. 


New  students  are  arriving  daily  to  attend  the  Normal.  Some  come  to 
make  Elocution  a  specialty;  some  are  after  the  laboratory  work  now  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Tingley ;  while  others  are  after  general  ideas  in  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  To  one  and  all  who  are  thinking  of  at- 
tending school,  we  say  come  on.  We  think  that  we  can  assure  you  that 
everything  will  surpass  your  most  sanguine  expectations. 


"Do  YOUR  books  sell.^"  is  a  question  often  asked  us  by  correspondents. 
In  answering  we  have  only  to  submit  the  facts  and  then  persons  are  able 
to  judge  for  themselves.  The  Normal  Question  Book  was  issued  from  the 
press  July  28,  1879,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  thirteenth  edition.  The  first  edition 
of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools  was  issued  Jan.  10,  1880  and 
the  fourth  edition  will  soon  be  ready  for  delivery.  Verily,  we  should  say, 
our  hooks  do  sell. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  paper  has  risen  .100  per  cent,  in  the  last 
six  months,  so  that  it  costs  us  a  great  deal  more  to  print  The  Normal 
Teacher  now  than  it  did  last  summer,  yet  we  propose  to  keep  it  at  the 
present  subscription  price  of  $1.00;  in  clubs  of  five  at  75  cts.  This  is  just 
about  one  half  that  of  similar  journals  (by  similar  journals  we  mean  those 
put  up  in  pamphlet  form  like  The  Normal  Teacher).  We  could  not  af- 
ford to  publish  The  Normal  Teacher  at  such  a  low  price  did  we  not 
have  an  immense  circulation. 


Every  teacher  who  possibly  can  should  make  arrangements  to  attend 
some  good  Normal  school  a  term  or  more  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  advantages  that  will  accrue  from  such  a  course  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating  here.  But  we  have  this  advice  to  give:  Go  where  you  can 
enjoy  special  advantages.  Go  where  you  can  take  a  course  in  Elocution 
under  the  best  teachers  of  the  Science.  Go  where  you  can  have  the  privi- 
elege  of  studying  Natural  Science  in  a  laboratory  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  a  master  Scientist.  Go  where  you  can  get  most  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time  and  at  the  lowest  price.  Investigate  the  claims  of  the  different 
Normal  schools  and  select  the  best.  Do  not  spend  your  time  at  a  second 
or  third  rate  institute  when  you  can  attend  a  first-class  Normal  School  for 
less  monev. 


We  invite  special  attention  to  our  Book  Table  and  advertising  columns. 
We  believe  that  we  enjoj'  an  advertising  patronage  second  to  no  other 
monthly  school  journal  in  the  U.  S.  Our  advertising  space  is  limited  and 
we  do  not  curtail  the  reading  columns  or  enlarge  our  space  to  accommo- 
date advertisements  hence  we  are  never  able  to  find  room  for  all  our  adver- 
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tisements.  Again,  we  do  not  insert  the  advertisements  of  doubtful  firms, 
or  of  quack  nostrums,  tobacco,  "corsets,"  &c.  We  have  been  offered 
many  such  advertisements  at  good  rates  but  have  always  refused  to  give 
publicity  to  any  thing  that  tends  to  destroy  either  body  or  mind.  As  our 
advertisers  are  all  reliable  firms  we  bespeak  for  them  the  patronage  of  our 
readers.  We  hope  you  will  always  mention  The  Normal  Teacher  when- 
ever you  may  have  occasion  to  write  to  any  parties  whose  names  are  found 
in  our  columns. 


Worthy  of  Attention. — We  advise  all  our  readers,  whether  they  own 
a  foot  of  land  or  not,  to  supply  themselves  with  that  treasure  of  useful,  prac- 
tical, reliable  information,  the  Atnertcan  Agriculturisiy  so  named  because 
started  38  years  ago  as  a  rural  journal,  but  now  enlarged  to  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  most  useful  reading  for  the  Household,  Children  included,  for 
the  Garden,  as  well  as  the  Farm — for  all  classes.  Each  volume  gives  some 
800  original  Engravings,  with  descriptions  of  labor-saving  and  labor-help- 
ing contrivances)  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  animals,  &c.,  including  many 
large  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  instructive,  pictures  for  young  and  old.  The 
constant  systematic  exposures  of  Humbugs  and  Swindling  Schemes  by  the 
Agriculturist  are  of  great  value  to  everyone,  and  will  save  to  most  persons 
many  times  its  cost  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as 
cheapest,  Journals  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  cost  is  only  $1.50  a  year  or 
4  copies  for  $5.  Single  numbers  15  cents.  Subscribe  stt  once  tor  1880,  and 
receive  the  rest  of  the  year  free,  or  send  3-cent  stamp  for  postage  on  a  spec- 
imen copy.  Address  Orange  Judd  Company,  Publishers,  245  Broadway, 
New  York.    This  magazine  and  The  Normal  Teacher  one  year,  only 

$2UX) 


BOOK    TABLE. 


A  Popular  School  History  of  the  United  States  in  which  are  in- 
serted as  a  part  of  the  narrative,  selections  from  the  writings  of  Eminent 
American  Historians,  and  other  American  writers  of  note,  to  which  are 
added  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  Copious  Notes,  fully  illustrated  with  maps,  portraits  and 
views.  By  John  J.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  Clark  and  Maynard, 
Publishers. 

In  this  little  volume  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  many  of  our  best 
historians  and  noted  literary  characters.  The  selections  from  their  writ- 
ings being  interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  connected  story  of  our  Country's 
history,  the  author  has  thus  accomplished  a  double  purpose.  If  by  its 
means  the  student  will  be  led  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  here  quoted  it  will  serve  an  important  end  outside  of  its  value  as  a 
text-book  of  history. 

A  History  of  Rome,  amply  illustrated  with  maps,  plans  and  engravings. 
By  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph,  D.    New  York,  Clark  &  Maynard,  Publishers. 

We  can  best  give  an  idea  of  this  excellent  book  by  quoting  from  the  au- 
thor's preface:    **The  book  has  been  prepared  on  the  theory  that  history 
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Is  ftomething  more  than  mere  biography  and  the  records  of  battles ;  that  it 
-Ought  to  set  forth  the  connection  of  events  .showing  how  each  was  the  pro- 
duct of  what  preceded  and  the  cause  of  what  followed ;  that  it  deals  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  people ;  that  its  aim  is,  as  it  were,  *  to  penetrate  into  the 
"workshop  of  the  national  mind  and  watch  the  operations  going  on  there.* 
Hence  an  unusual  amount  of  space  for  a  book  of  this  kind  has  been  devot- 
•fed  to  the  study  of  the  internal  government,  the  inner  life,  the  religion, 
manners  and  customs,  the  influence  of  foreign  conquests  and  foreign  reli- 
gions, the  provincial  system,  the  military  organization,  military  roads  &c." 
The  book  is  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper  and  the  typography  is  excellent 

Motives  of  Life,  by  David  Swing.  Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co. 
Price  $1.00. 

Prof  Swing  is  one  of  those  bold,  brave,  honest,  earnest  thinkers,  whose 
subtle  thought  and  simple,  earnest  and  eloquent  pleadings  for  all  that  is 
highest,  purest  and  best  in  human  life  and  conduct,  has  moved  and  will 
continue  to  move  all  who  are  striving  for  a  higher,  purer  and  nobler  life. 

On  the  Province  of  Methods  of  Teaching.  A  Professional 
Study.  By  James  H.  Hoose,  A.  M^  Ph.  D.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
Charles  W.  Bennett,  D.  D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co., 
Publishers.    New  York:     Baker,  Pratt  &  Co. 

The  common  school  teacher  will  find  little  in  this  work  which  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  him.  The  work  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  extracts 
rom  leading  writers  on  Education.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  the 
book  may  be  as  a  metaphysical  medley,  but  we  are  quite  confident  from  a 
thorough  examination,  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  young  teacher 
any  material  aid  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room. 

First  Book  in  Qualitative  Chemistry.  By  Albert  B.  Prescott.  New 
York:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  Publisher.     12  mo.,  160  pp. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  works  issued  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  on 
Scientific  subjects.  As  an  introduction  to  Analytical  Chemistry  it  is  a 
valuable  book  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  who  has  studied 
the  general  principles  of  Chemistry.  It  presents  the  latest  phases  of  the 
Science,  and  in  a  lucid  and  simple  manner  leadft  the  student  into  the  mys- 
teries of  chemical  manipulation.  Chemistry  as  a  science  should  receive 
more  attention  from  all  classes  of  students.  No  othjer  subject  presents 
better  claims  to  notice  in  this  practical  age. 

Belle  and  the  Boys,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Corbin ;  author  of  "  Rebecca, 
or  a  Woman's  Secret,*'^  etc.  12  mo.,  illustrated.  Price  $1.25.  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

This  book  is  an  exception  to  the  great  mass  of  juvenile  literature.  It  is 
pure,  wholesome  and  good,  a  charming  story  with  characters  excellently 
drawn  and  teaching  lessons  of  honesty,  generosity,  patience  and  courage. 
We  do  not  hesitate  in  advising  parents  to  purchase  this  book  for  their  chil- 
dren. 
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Mbssrvy's  Book-keeping,  Single  and  Double  Entry,  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Mes- 
ervey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  New  Hampton  Literary  Institu- 
tion, New  Hampton,  N.  H. — Boston:  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.  Thos. 
H.  Bush,  Western  Agent,  70  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 

As  an  elementary  work  on  Book-keeping  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to 
It.    Further  praise  would  be  superfluous. 

Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  and  Key.  For 
Teachers  and  Private  Students.  By  S.  S.  Packard,  author  of  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Book-keeping  Series,  and  President  of  Packard's  Business 
College,  New  York :  S.  S.  Packard  &  Co.,  805  Broadway.  Octavo,  248 
pp. 

To  the  teacher  of  Book-keeping  or  the  conductor  of  a  Business  Institute 
this  book  vrill  be  a  valuable  aid.  To  the  private  student  it  will,  if  properly 
used,  be  a  valuable  teacher.  We  commend  the  following  quotation  from 
**  A  Few  Hints  on  Methods:"  "The  teacher  should  have  his  own  methods, 
and  should  use  them.  They  should,  also,  be  the  best  methods;  and  if  he 
is  not  altogether  sure  upon  this  point,  let  him  reckon  with  his  conscience  at 
once ;  for  the  world  is  wide,  and  thought  is  free,  and  educational  processes 
are  not  patented.  All  that  any  earnest  soul  need  do  is  to  stretch  forth  his 
hand  and  help  himself 

Half- Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  Second  Series.  By 
John  Tyndall,  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Prof.  Geikie,  Balfour  Stewart,  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  Asa  Gray,  Prof.  Roscoe  and  others.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Dana  Estes.    Boston :  Estes  &  Lauriat 

This  book  is  a  large  12  mo.,  of  445  pp.,  clearly  printed  on  beautiful  tinted 
paper  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth  with  red  edges.  The  names  of  the  authors 
we  have  mentioned  above  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  index  of  the  character  of 
the  contents.  They  are  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  age.  We  think 
every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  this  work.  He  can  make  no  better  in- 
Testment.  The  book  is  provided  with  a  copious  index,  a  valuable  part  of 
any  book,  but  m  hich  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  lacking  in  many  otherwise  valua- 
ble books. 

A  Short  History  of  German  Literature.  By  James  K.  Hosmer,  Prof, 
of  English  and  German  Literature,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis: 
Author  of  *'The  Color  Guard,"  "The  Thirty  Bayonet,"  &c.  St.  Louis: 
G.  I.  Jones  &  Co. 

Few  American  students  are  well  versed  in  German  literature.  Those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine  and  others  of  their 
class,  should  read  this  book.  Prof.  Hosmer  is  a  pleasing  writer  and  has  pro- 
duced a  work  that  deserves  a  place  in  every  scholar's  library. 

Room  For  One  More.  By  Mary  Thacker  Higginson,  author  of  "  Sea- 
shore and  Prairie."  Price  $1.25.  Magellan,  or  the  First  Voyage  Around 
the  World.  By  George  M.  Towle,  author  of  "  Vasco  De  Gama,"  "  Pizar- 
ra,"  &c.  Price,  $1.00.  Short  Studies  of  American  Authors.  By  Thom- 
as Wentworth  Higginson.  Price,  75  cents.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
New  York:  C.  T.  Dillingham. 

Room  For  One  More  is  a  charming  story  for  young  folks.  It  can  not 
fail  to  interest  every  young  person.    The  style  is  simple  and  easy  and  the 
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matter  is  pure  and  wholesome,  something  which  can  not  be  said  of  all  books- 
written  for  young  people. 

Magellan  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  "Young  Folks*  Heroes  of  History  Z*^ 
The  man  who  first  circumnavigated  the  globe  and  named  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  a  fit  subject  for  a  historical  sketch  and  our  author  has  certainly  done  the 
subject  justice.  Such  books  can  not  have  too  great  a  circulation  among 
young  people.  If  anything  will  stay  the  tide  of  intemperance  and  wretch- 
edness generally,  which  flood  this  land,  it  is  the  circulation  of  pure,  inter- 
esting and  useful  literature  among  the  youth.  Such  works  \vill  keep  boys 
out  of  the  street  and  away  from  saloons  and  dens  of  vice,  because  they  fur- 
nish interesting  employment  for  their  leisure  hours  and  tasteful  food  for 
their  inquiring  minds. 

Short  Studies  of  American  Authors  is  a  little  volume  of  excellent  essays 
on  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Thoreau,  Howells,  Helen  Jackson,  and  Henry  James>. 
Jr. 

Graded  Problems  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  By  S.  Me- 
cutchen,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia.    Philadelphia:  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

No  text-book  on  arithmetic  that  we  have  seen  gives  a  sufficient  number 
of  examples.    The  good  teacher  of  the  subject  needs  something  of  this  na- 
ture.    Here  are  3500  fresh  examples  on  all  the  subjects  generally  taught 
under  arithmetic.    Price  by  mail,  80  cents. 

Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration  ;  Together  with  General 
Information  for  Sportsmen.  By  Joseph  H.  Batty,  Taxidermist  for  the 
Hayden  Expedition,  and  other  Government  Surveys,  &c.  135  Illustra- 
tions.   New  York:  Orange  Jiidd  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  devoted  sixteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  work 
of  collecting  and  preserving  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c.    To  any  person  in- 
terested in  this  line,  this  work  will  certainly  commend  itself.    It  ne^ds  but 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

American  Poems:  Longfellow;  Whittier;  Bryant;  Holmes;  Lowell ^ 
Emerson.  With  Biographical  sketches  and  notes.  Boston:  Houghton^ 
Osgood  &  Co. 

This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  interests  of 
young  people.  It  contains  the  most  popular  long  poems  of  the  authors- 
named.  They  are  the  I'sading  poets  of  America  and  an  acquaintance  with 
their  best  productions  is  desired  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  be  up  with 
the  times.  Most  books  which  give  selections  from  the  poets,  give  only 
short  poems.  Poets  are  not  best  represented  by  their  short  poems.  The- 
notes  and  biographical  sketches  are  of  value  to  the  reader.  We  can  gladly 
recommend  this  volume  to  those  who  wish  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  our  great  poets  and  do  not  feel  able  to  purchase  the  complete  works- 
of  each.    It  is  a  neat  i2mo  volume  of  455  pp. 

Ames'  Alphabets,  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Architects, ^Engravers,  Engineers- 
Artists,  Sifi^  Painters,  Draughtsmen,  &c.  By  Daniel  T.  Ames.  New- 
York  :  Bicknell  &  Comstock. 
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For  the  purpose  designed  it  seems  to  be  just  the  thing. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching.  By  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  Toronto,  Can.  Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  «&  Co.  Philadelphia:  El- 
dredge  &  Bros.    Ill  pp. 

Contains  many  valuable  suggestions. 

This  Mouth  and  the  Teeth.  By  J.  W.  White,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Editor 
of  the  Dental  Cosmos.  150  pp.  Brain  Work  and  Overwork.  By  H.  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  126  pp.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Blackiston. 
Pric«  50  cents  each.  These  little  books  are  Nos.  7  and  10  of  the  series  of 
Health  Primers,  edited  by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D. 

The  object  of  these  Primers  is  to  diffuse  widely  and  cheaply  among  all 
classes  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
The  subjects  are  treated  in  a  popular  style  and  in  a  clear  and  practical  man- 
ner. 

Scrap-Book  Recitation  Series,  No.  i,  A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 
Prose  and  Poetry  for  Recitation  .and  Reading,  designed  for  Schools,  Home 
and  Literary  circles.  Compiled  by  H.  M.  Soper.  Chicago:  T.  S«  Deni- 
son.     1 10  pp.    Price  25  cents. 

This  book  answers  the  demand  for  "  something  new."  The  selections 
are  well  made  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  standard  pieces  have  never 
appeared  in  works  of  this  kind  before.  The  latest  and  best  things  from 
Mark  Twain,  P.  B.  Shillaber,  Bret  Harte,  Max  Adeler,  and  others  of  our 
popular  writers  appear  here.  Teachers  who  wish  something  fresh  and  good 
for  school  exhibitions  or  for  use  in  their  reading  classes  will  do  well  to  pur- 
chase this  book. 

BOOKS   AND   PAMPHLETS    RECEIVED. 

The  Multum  in  Parvo  Music  Leaves,  for  use  in  Day-Schools,  Music 
Classes,  and  the  home  circle.  Philadelphia :  John  J.  Wood,  No.  608  Arch 
St     Price  40  cents.    $4.20  doz. 

Every  Day  Songs.  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  for  Public  Schools,  Pri- 
vate Schools,  Singing  Schools,  Colleges,  Social  gatherings,  and  the  Home 
Circle,  also  the  new  and  interesting  School  Cantata,  a  Rehearsal  for  Exam- 
ination. By  Henry  Schoeller.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  Price 
35  cts.,  $3.60  doz. 

The  Musical  Guide;  a  Practical  Manual  for  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music 
in  Day  Schools.    By  W.  S.  Lilden.    Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

Studying  Art  Abroad  and  How  to  do  it  Cheaply.  By  May  Alcott  Nier- 
iker.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.    87  pp. 

A  Short  German  Grammar  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  E.  S. 
Sheldon,  Tutor  in  German  in  Harvard  University.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Heath. 
102  pp. 

One  Hundred  Choice  Selections  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  No.  17.  P.  Gar- 
rett &  Co.    Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

Politics  and  Schools.  The  President's  Address,  Delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superin 
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tcndents  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  By  Sydney  G.  Cooke,  School  Com- 
missioner. 23  pp.  The  Elements  of  Education.  By  Charles  J.  Buell.  25 
pp.  Half  a  Hundred  Songs  for  the  School-room  and  Home  by  Hattie  San 
ford  Russell.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  5, 1879,  Ameri- 
can Education  as  Described  by  the  French  Commissioner  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1876,  Washington  Government  Printing  Office. 

A  System  of  Punctuation  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  C.  W.  Butterfield. 
32  pp.  Price  40  cents.  German  Irregular  verbs  by  Wm.  H.  Rosenstengel, 
Prof,  of  German  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  author  of  "Lessons 
in  German  Grammar,"  20  pp.  Phonology  and  Orthoepy,  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Pronunciation  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  schools.  By  Albert 
Salisbury,  A.  M.  61  pp.  The  Elements  of  English  Analysis.  Illustrated 
by  a  new  system  of  diagrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  En- 
glish in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  39  pp.  Price  25  cents.  Madison, 
Wis. :  Wm.  J.  Park  &  Co. 

—     ■  ■■  ■■■■^1  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■■ IM^IIW^  ■■■■■■I    ^—  I      ■  ^—^W^— 1^——  ■  'W^^^^^^'^^^ 

S.  L.  Morrow  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  are  offering  agents  the  most  liberal 
terms  on  their  New  Illustrated  Indiana  History,  Historical  Bibles,  Voter's 
Text- Book,  and  other  standard  works. 


FOR  EUROPE  ^IS  HOLY  LAND.  xi2St;i-/-£^ 

curnon^  Summer  and  Fall  of  i89o.      Excursion  tours  throug>h  England,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belf^iun,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  etc.,  witn  grand  supplementary  ex- 
cursions to  Egypt  and  Palestine.    All  the  great  musical,  art,  and  educational  centers  of  the 
Old  World  to  be  visited,  including-  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  im- 
portant cities  omitted  in  previous  excursions;  also,  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  of  all  the  coantries  named,  including  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Scotch,  Swiss,  and  It-tlian  lakes,  the  hie;-h  Alps  of  Switzerland,  several  of  the  ip^ndest  Al- 
pine  Passes,  et2.    All  tours  indu  le  first-class  trivel,  hotel  accommodations,  fees,  etc    For 
prices,  explanatory  pamphlet,  and  further  particulars,  address 

£.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  A  Summer  Jaunt.*' — A  book  of  646  pages,  with  3a  illustrations,  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing- account  of  former  excursion.    Price,  f  3.00,  postpaid. 

THE  best  paper!  Try  it!!  Beautifully  illustrated,  sjth  year.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN.  The  Scientific  American  in  a  large  first-class  weekly  newspaper  of 
sixteen  pages,  printed  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  profusely  illustrated  witn  splendid  en- 
gravings, representing  the  newest  inventions  and  the  most  recent  advances  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  including  new  and  interesting  facts  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  natural  histcxTt 
geology,  astronomy.  The  most  valuable  nractical  papers,  by  eminent  writers  in  all  depatt- 
ments  of  science,  will  be  found  in  the  Scientiiic  American.  Terms,  $3.30  per  year,  f  1.60 
half  year,  which  includes  postage.  Discount  to  agents.  Single  copies,  ten  cents.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers.  Remit  oy  postal  order  to  Munn  &  Co.,  Punlishers,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
P  A  TCy  TC  In  connection  with  the  Scientific  American,  Messrs.  Munn  &  Co.,  are 
■  "  '  ^''  '  ^•solicitors  of  American  and  Foreign  patents,  have  had  35  vears  experience, 
and  now  have  the  largest  establishment  in  the  world.  Patents  are  obtained  on  the  best 
terms.  A  special  notice  is  made  in  the  Scientific  American  of  all  inventions  patented 
through  this  agency,  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  patentee.  By  the  immense  circu- 
lation thus  given,  public  attention  is  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  new  patent,  and  sales  or 
introduction  often  easily  effected.  Any  person  who  has  made  a  new  discovery  or  invention, 
can  ascertain,  free  of  charge^  whether  a  patent  can  probably  be  obtained,  by  writing  to 
Munn  &  Co.  We  also  send  firee  our  Hand  Book  about  the  Patent  Laws,  Patents,  Caveats, 
Trade-Marks,  their  costs,  and  how  procured,  with  hints  for  procuring  advances  on  inven- 
tions. Address  for  the  paper,  or  concerning  patents.  MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New 
York.    Branch  Office,  cor.  F  &  7th  Sts    Washington,  D.  C. 
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BEAUTIES    OF    HIGHER    ALGEBRAIC    EQUA- 

TIONS. 


BLIAS  SCHNEIDBR. 


In  the  May  number,  1879,  ^^  Tub  Normal  Teacher,  two 
solutions  are  given  of  algebraic  equations.  The  author  calls 
them  common  sense  solutions.  But  they  are  no  sense  solu- 
tions. He  merely  substitutes  the  roots,  or  answers,  in  the 
equations,  and  then  verifies  them.     But  this  is  no  solution. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  beauties  in  these,  and  sim- 
ilar equations.  It  is  on  this  account,  also,  that  I  propose  to 
make  a  somewhat  extended  examination  of  a  few  of  these 
equations.     I  begin  with  the  following: 

x»+y»=35 

x*+y*=i3    These  equations,  I  found  upon  examination, 

to  have  six  roots,  namely  i  +  VS^ ;  i  —  VTS  5    3 ;    ^ ;    — 3.5  + 

V— 5.75 ;  — 3.5 — V57S'  Four  of  these  roots  are  real;  two 
are  imaginary.  One  of  the  equations  is  an  equation  of  the 
circle ;  the  other,  an  equation  of  a  curve,  in  some  respects, 
similar  to  that  of  a  parabola,  yet  differing  from  it.  The  four 
real  roots  give  the  four  points,  at  which  these  two  curves  in- 
tersect each  other.    Let  us  solve  the  equations: 

x»+y«=35  Letx=z+v.  Thenx3=zS+3z3v+3zv»+v». 

x»-[-y2=i3  and  y=z — v,  and  y*=z' — 3z*v+3zv3 — v^. 
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Hence  by  addition  we  have  2z*+6zv*=35,  or  v^=3S— -2z^ 
(i)     Again 

X3=Z8+2ZV  +  V* 

y8=z* — 2zv+v^     Adding  these  also,  we  have  2z2+2v2 
=13,  or  v»^i3 — 2z»  (2)    Now,  equating  (i)  and  (2)  we  get 

13     2z    —  35     2z  .  Re(ju(-ing  and  simplif)ring  we  get  z* 

2  6z 
0.752=  — 8.75,    We  must  now  solve  this  by  Sturm's  the- 
orem. 
.    X=z3-9.7Sz+8.75 

Xi=3z'-9-7S 

R=6.Sz— 8.75 

Ri=2.43 

When  z=  —00 ,  the  signs  are  — | hj  giving  3  variations. 

«     z=+oo         "         "+  +  +  +,       "     o 
Hence  the  three  roots  of  this  equation  are  real.    We  must 
now  ascertain  what  these  roots  are,  and  whether  they  are 
positive  or  negative.    Let  us  make  z=to— 5 

This  gives  us  — | h     Next  make  z=to— 4 

«  «      — I 1-        «  "     z=to— 3 

«  «     -}--| 1-     There   being  one  less  variation 

by  making  z=to— 3,  than  by  making  z=to— 4,  there  must  be  a 
negative  root  between  —4  and  —3.  The  exact  root  we  can 
find  by  Homer's  method. 

I  ±  o        —  9.7s        —  8.75(3.5 
+  3        +  »  —  ^'^5 

+  3  —  -75  —11.00 
+  3  +18.00  +11.00 
+  6        +17.25  00. 

+  3        +  4-75 
+  9        +22.00 

+o>5  +  5' 
+9-5  +27. 
+  >S 

+  lO.O 

+    -5 
+  10.5 
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Now,  since  27  is  not  contained  in  o,  the  entire  negative 
root  is  —3.5.  Divide  2^—9.757+8.75  by  z+3.5,  and  we  get 
2,^ — 3-52+2.5.    This  quadratic  is  easily  solved. 

Z2— 3.52=— 2.5 

z=i.7Sd=V— 2.5+3-o625=.562'5 
z=i.75±. 75=2,5  or  I 

Hence  the  three  roots  of  z  are  i,  2.5,  and  — 3.5.  Now  sub- 
stitute these  three  values  of  z  in  the  equation  v^=i3 — 2z^, 

and  we  get  the  three  corresponding  values  of  v. 

"'=^2Z±><(^=.5=..5,  or  v=v:r5=.5. 
v«=^^2X^(-3.5)'^  _ii.5_  _S.75,  or  v=  V=^75 

Now  substitute  these  values  of  z  and  v  into  the  following: 

x=z+v=i+V5^ 
y=z— v=l— VTS 

x=z+v=2.5+.5=3 

X=Z — V=2.5 — .5^=2 


x=z+v=-3.s+V-S-7S 

x=z — v=  — 3.5 — V — 5*75     ^^^  X  represent  each  of  these 

roots  and  we  get  (x—  i  — V^S)  (x— i  +  VS^)    (x— 3)    (x— 2) 

<x+3.5~V=^75)  (x+3-5+V-5-75)=o,  or  x«-i9.5x^-35 
«+253.5x«— 486=0 
The  last  equation  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  following 

method.  From  x«  +y»=i3,  we  have  y=Vi3— x*,  and  y^= 
(13— x*)Vi3 — X*.    Substitute  this  value  of  y*  into  y^=3S — 

X*  and  we  get  (13— x^)  Vi3~x2=35 — x«.  Squaring  each 
member  we  have  2197 — 507x2  +39X* — x«=i225 — 70X*  +x«. 
Reducing,  we  get  x«  — ip-Sx*  — 35^* + 253.SX*  =  486.  This 
equation  also  shows,  that  the  number  of  roots  in  the  first  two 
equations  is  six;  for  every  equation  has  as  many  roots  as 
there  are  units  in  the  exponent  of  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity. 
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Now  let  us  see  how  the  curves  of  these  two  equations  in- 
tersect each  other,  and  how  the  roots  determine  the  points. 


Let  XAX'  be  the  axis  of  abscissa,  and  YAY'  be  the  axis 
of  ordinates.  Then  will  ab^i+v'S^S;  cd=3;  e£=2;  ih= — i 
— V5*5'  I^  we  measiu'e  from  the  axis  of  ordinates,  mh=i-t- 
^5^5;  uf=3;  od=2;  pb— — i— VS-S-  The  distances  above 
the  axis  of  the  abscissa  are  positive,  and  also  those  to  the 
right  of  the  axis  of  ordinates.  The  distances  below 
the  axis  of  abscissa,  and  those  to  the  left  of  the  axis  of  ordi- 
nates are  negative.  Hence  — i — ^5.5  or  ih,  and  pb  are  each 
negative,  being  equal  to  — 1.345+.  The  two  curves  inter- 
sect each  other  in  b,  d,  f,  and  h.  The  two  roots  — 3-5+ 
V — 5.5  and — 3.5 — V — 5-5»  being  imaginary  roots,  are  indeter- 
minate quantities.  They^indicate  therefore  no  point  of  inter- 
section. Hence  the  two  curves  intersect  each  other  in  four 
points  only. 

If  the  reader  is  not  familiar  with  the  method  of  finding  the 
locus  of  each  of  these  two  equations,  and  of  tracing  the  curves 
he  must  investigate  the  subject  by  studying  Analytical  Ge- 
ometry 
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All  these  roots  verify  the  first  two  equations.     Therefore 

x«+y^=(i  +  v^5)^  +  (I  -V5^)«  =  3'  +  28  =  (-3.5  + 
V— 5-75)'+(-3-S"-V=575)'=35 

J^'=(i+V5^)'  +  (I  -V?5)'  -  3*  +  2^  =(-3.5  + 
V=^75)^+(-3-5-V=575"'=i3 


ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 


J.    E.   BAKER. 


Electroscope — Dutch  meted  and  tissue  -paper. — "  An  instru- 
ment used  to  detect  the  presence  of  electricity,  or  to  deter- 
mine its  kipd,  is  called  an  electroscope."  Take  a  large  glass 
fruit  jar  (or  wide  mouth  bottle),  and  fit  in  it  a  stopper  of  cork 
or  wood.  Pass  through  the  center  of  the  cork  a  copper  wire 
so  that  the  inner  end  shall  be  a  little  above  the  center  of  the 
jar.  Bend  about  three-fourths  of  the  inner  end  at  a  right  an- 
gle. Get  from  a  druggist  some  Dutch  metal  and  hang  a 
piece,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  two  or  three 
inches  long,  on  the  bent  portion  of  the  wire  in  the  jar  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  Dutch  metal  will  hang  down  face  to  face,  in 
contact  with  each  other.  It  may  be  fastened  to  the  wire  with 
a  little  mucilage.  If  Dutch  metal  can  not  be  obtained  very 
fine  tissue  paper,  arranged  in  the  same  way  will  answer  al- 
most as  well.  It  will  still  be  better  if  the  paper  be  previously 
soaked  in  strong  salt  water  and  dried.  Place  on  the  outer 
end  of  the  wire  a  cork  or  wooden  ball  (about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter),  covered  with  tin  foil.  It  is  now  complete.  The 
^ar  may  be  warmed  to  remove  moisture  from  inside,  then  the 
stopper  may  be  covered  with  melted  sealing-wax  so  as  to 
keep  the  air  dry  within.  Most  electroscopes  are  made  of 
gold  leaf  but  the  above  is  recommended  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness and  durability.  The  object  of  suspending  the  Dutch 
metal  or  tissue  paper  in  a  jar  is  to  protect  it  from  moisture 
and  air  currents.  The  simplest  form  of  the  electroscope  is 
the  suspended  pith-ball.     Bring  the  rubbed  tube  near   the 
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ball  and  the  leaves  of  Dutch  metal  or  tissue  paper  will  in- 
stantly diverge,  showing  the  presence  of  electricity. 

Positive  and  Negative  Electricity. — Pith-ball, — Suspend  a 
pith-ball  by  a  fine  silk  thread.  Bring  the  rubbed  tube  near 
it.  The  rubbed  tube  attracts  and  in  a  moment  repels  it* 
Touch  the  ball  with  the  fingers  in  order  to  discharge  the 
electricity  it  contains.  Now  rub  a  shellac  or  sealing-wax 
rod  with  flannel  bring  it  near  tfte  ball  and  the  same  phenom- 
ena of  attraction  and  repulsion  will  occur.  Again  bring  the 
rubbed  glass  near  the  ball;  after  contact  it  is  repelled  charg- 
ed with  the  electricity  of  the  glass ;  now  immediately  (while 
the  ball  is  being  repelled  by  the  glass)  bring  the  rubbed  seal- 
ing-wax near  it,  and  it  is  at  once  attracted.  Do  not  allow  it 
quite  to  touch  the  wax;  now  every  time  the  glass  comes 
near  the  ball  it  will  be  repelled,  and  every  time  the  wax  is 
brought  near,  it  will  be  attracted.  From  this  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  kind  of  electricity  developed  on  the  glass  is 
different  from  that  developed  on  the  wax.  If  any  other  sub- 
stance be  electrified  by  rubbing  it  will  act  either  like  the 
glass  or  like  the  wax.  Authors  for  convenience  have  called 
that  kind  developed  on  glass  by  silk  positive  electricity; 
that  kind  developed  on  wax  with  flannel  negative,  A  rub- 
ber comb  can  be  used  instead  of  the  wax  by  drawing  it 
briskly  through  the  hair. 

Positive  and  Negative — Silk  rubber, — While  the  pith  ball 
is  being  repelled  by  the  glass  if  the  silk  rubber,  or  handker- 
chief, be  brought  near  it,  the  ball  will  be  attracted,  showing 
that  the  rubber  which  excites  positive  electricity  on  the  glass 
is  itself  negatively  electrified. 

Positive  and  Negative — Electroscope, — Touch  the  ball 
of  the  electroscope  with  the  rubbed  tube;  the  leaves  diverge 
and  remain  so,  charged  with  positive  electricity.  Now, 
while  the  leaves  are  thus  diverged  if  any  electrified  sub- 
stance be  brought  near  the  ball  they  will  diverge  still  farther 
if  that  substance  be  positively  electrified;  if  negatively  electri- 
fied the  leaves  will  fall  together.  Touching  the  ball  either 
with  the  rubbed  wax   or   a    rubber    comb   drawn  briskly 
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through  the  hair  they  will  at  once  collapse,  showing  that 
they  are  negatively  electrified.  From  the  three  last  experi- 
ments is  derived  the  fundamental  law  of  electric  action; — 
**  Two  bodies  charged  with  like  electricities  repel  each  other; 
two  bodies  charged  with  opposite  electricities  attract  each 
other." 

Conduction  and  Insulation — Electroscope  and  Ley  den  Jar. 
— Place  electroscope  on  a  table.  Stick  four  pieces  of  seal- 
ing-wax on  small  boards  (parts  of  chalk  or  cigar  boxes)  by 
heating  the  ends,  so  that  they  will  stand  vertically.  Place 
them  on  table  a  few  feet  from  one  another  and  three  or 
four  feet  from  electroscope.  Connect  first  stick  with  the 
ball  of  electroscope  by  a  copper  wire.  Connect  second 
stick  with  ball  by  a  lath,  third  by  a  hemp  twine,  and  the 
fourth  by  a  silk  cord  made  by  twisting  several  silk  threads 
together.  Bring  the  rubbed  tube  near  the  wire  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  wax;  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  instantly 
diverge.  Rub  the  tube  again  bringing  it  near  the  lath; 
they  again  diverge.  Repeat  with  the  twine ;  and  they  will 
again  diverge  but  not  so  quickly. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  the  silk  cord;  no  divergence 
is  seen.  Remove  the  silk  cord  and  wet  it  thoroughly  then 
replace  and  with  it  repeat  experiment ;  The  leaves  diverge 
as  they  did  with  the  wire.  Charge  the  Leyden  Jar  with 
Cottrell's  Rubber  and  holding  the  Jar  in  one  hand  touch 
the  knob  with  a  door  key  held  in  the  other  hand ;  the  shock 
will  be  the  same  as  if  touched  with  the  knuckles.  Repeat 
the  experiment  using  a  piece  of  glass  or  wood  instead  of  the 
key;  the  Jar  will  be  discharged  gradually.  Repeat  again 
using  a  piece  of  gum  shellac  or  sealing-wax;  no  shock  at  all 
will  be  felt.  Continue  these  experiments  with  other  sub- 
stances and  it  will  be  observed  that  some  materials  transmit 
or  conduct  electricity  more  than  others.  Those  that  trans- 
mit it  readily    are    named   conductor s\    as,    metals,    water. 

Those  that  offer  some  resistance  to  its  passage  are  termed 
semi-conductors^  as,  dry  wood,  paper,  straw,  etc.  Those 
that  will  not  transmit  electricity  at  all  are  called  fion-conductors 
or  insulators;  as,  wax,  shellac,  silk,  some  glass,  etc. 
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CONSTELLATIONS    OF    THE     ZODIAC. 


D.    B.    MURPHY. 


The  ancients  in  order  to  distinguish  the  stars  from  each 
other,  divided  the  heavens  into  Constellations.  They  sup- 
posed each  Constellation  to  occupy  a  space,  which  a  man,  a 
lion,  a  ship,  &c.,  would  fill  if  it  were  there  delineated.  Hence 
the  different  Constellations  were  represented  by  animals  and 
objects,  which  they  were  supposed  to  resemble. 

The  invention  of  the  Constellations  of  the  Zodiac,  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Chaldeans  or  the  Egyptians;  but  it  is  most  prob- 
able the  merit  is  due  the  Chaldeans.  The  first  series  of  Con- 
stellations formed  appears  to  have  been  those  of  the  Zodiac. 
Finding  that  the  year  consisted,  neither  of  12,  nor  13  Luna- 
tions, in  order  to  know  the  exact  annual  course  of  the  sun, 
they  must  observe  very  strictly  the  stars  that  were  hid  and, 
that  emerged  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the  mornings  and 
evenings  of,  the  entire  year.  Macrobius  an  ancient  Roman 
writer,  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
have  handed  down  to  us  the .  ingenious  method  by  which 
the  ancient  Astronomers  accomplished  this.  They  deter- 
mined exactly  the  course,  which  the  sun  describes  in  the 
heavens,  and  divided  the  year  into  equal  parts,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  condensed  description. 

They  every  day  noticed  the  sun  and  the  whole  heavens 
revolving,  from  East  to  West  They  also  noticed  that  twelve 
revolutions  of  the  moon  approximated  to  one  of  the  sun.  In 
the  meantime  they  noticed  that  the  sun  with  a  motion  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  receded  from  day  to  day  from  certain  stars, 
and  took  its  place  under  others  always  towards  the  East. 

Noticing  that  there  was  a  sensible  difference  between 
twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  one  of  the  sun,  they 
wished  to  divide  the  year  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

For  this  purpose  they  took  two  brass  vessels,  the  one 
piercqd  at  the  bottom  and  the  other  with  out  any  orifice  be- 
low.    Having  stopped  the  hole  of  the  first,  they  filled  it  with 
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water  and  placed  it  over  the  other  vessel  so  the  water, 
would  run  out  into  the  other  vessel  the  moment  the  cock  was 
opened.  This  done  they  noticed  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  has  its  annual  course,  the  rising  of  a  star  re- 
markable for  its  magnitude  and  at  the  critical  instant  when 
it  appeared  on  the  horizon,  they  began  to  let  the  water  flow 
out  of  the  upper  vessel  during  the  remainder  of  that  night 
and  next  day,  till  the  very  moment  the  same  star  appeared 
anew  on  the  horizon.  The  instant  it  was  again  seen  they 
took  away  the  upper  vessel  and  threw  out  the  water 
that  remained  in  it.  The  observers  were  thus  sure 
of  having  one  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  star  and  its  return.  The  water 
that  had  flown  during  the  revolution  of  the  one  star,  now 
afforded  them  the  means  of  measuring  the  whole  revolution 
of  the  starry  firmament,  and  of  dividing  that  duration  into 
several  equal  parts. 

They  then  divided  the  water  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and 
prepared  two  other  vessels  each  capable  of  containing  one 
of  these  parts  and  no  more. 

They  poured  into  the  great  vessel  the  twelve  parts  of  water 
all  at  one  time  keeping  the  vessel  shut.  They  then  placed 
under  it  one  of  the  two  small  vessels  and  the  other  near  it,  to 
succeed  it,  as  soon  as  the  other  was  full. 

The  next  night  they  observed  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  they  had  marked  the  sun's  course  and  waited  for  the 
rising  of  that  constellation,  which  has  since  been  called 
Aries.  The  very  instant  they  saw  Aries  appear,  and  they 
saw  the  first  star  of  it,  they  let  the  water  flow  into  the  small 
vessel;  as  soon  as  it  was  full  thev  removed  it  and  threw  the 
water  out.  In  the  mean  time  they  put  the  other  vessel  un- 
der the  fall.  They  observed  accurately  all  the  stars  that 
rose  during  the  time  the  vessel  was  filling,  and  that  part  of 
the  heavens  that  was  terminated  by  the  star  which  appeared 
last  on  the  horizon,  the  moment  the  vessel  was  full. 

In  like  manner  they  proceeded  with  the  vessels  alternate- 
ly till  the  two  small  vessels  were  three  times  filled,  which 
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marked  out  six  divisions  of  the  heavens,  or  one  half  of  the 
course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  They  Were  now  forced 
to  defer  observation,  and  measurements,  until  the  opposite 
season  of  the  year,  when  they  proceeded  as  before. 

Having  in  this  manner  determined  the  twelve  divisions  of 
the  heavens,  and  marked  the  cluster  of  stars  peculiar  to 
each,  they  proceeded  to  give  them  names,  and  in  general 
called  them  the  stations,  or  the  houses  of  the  sun;  three  of 
which  were  assigned  to  each  season. 

The  particular  names  given  to  each  of  the  twelve  constell- 
ations of  the  zodiac,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  certain 
circumstances  peculiar  to  certain  seasons.  As  the  Chalde- 
an observers  seemed  to  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
during  the  spring  there  were  no  productions  more  useful 
than  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats,  they  gave  the  three  constell- 
ations through  which  the  sun  passed  during  that  season  of 
the  year  the  names  of  the  three  animals,  by  which  they  were 
most  enriched.  The  first  was  named  Aries,  or  the  Ram; 
the  second  Taurus,  or  the  Bull;  and  the  third  Gemini  or  the 
Twins,  that  is  two  Goats,  which  commonly  bring  forth  two 
young  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  Greeks  afterward  represented  them  by  Castor  and 
Pollux  two  twin  brothers,  sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda  the  wife 
of  Tyndarus,  and  as  such  are  represented  on  our  globes. 


A  WEAK  mind  is  like  a  microscope,  which  magnifies  tri- 
fling things  but  can  not  receive  great  ones. — Chesterfield. 


I  DISCARD  as  selfish  in  the  extreme,  that  narrow  principle, 
which  would  look  down  upon  any  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge as  useless  or  important,  however  widely  they  may  dif- 
fer in  relative  value.  Some  topics  of  study  seem  to  have  no 
object  but  the  occupation  and  exercise,  whether  salutary  or 
not,  of  the  mental  faculties;  while  others  do  not  assert  a 
principle,  or  move  a  step  without  contributing  to  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  the  human  family. — E,  D.  Mansfield. 


Correspondcfice. 
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INTEREST     BY     VERTICAL    LINE    CANCELLATION. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: — I  promised  to  give  you  an  article  on  Interest 
by  Vertical  Line  Cancellation.  This  method  must  ultimately  supersede 
every  other  known.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect^  a& 
ervtxy  example  in  Interest  is  really  one  in  proportion. 

First,  let  it  be  understood  that  Interest  is  the  product  of  the  Principal,  by 
the  time  in  years,  and  the  rate  per  year. 

Take  the  following  example:    Interest  on  $2000  for  3  yr8.@6jj  per  year? 


E.  X  int 


Q  (  $1  prin. 


2000  prin.  ) 
3  yrs.    \ 


C. 


100 


2000 

3 
6 


$360  interest. 

Cancellation.     100  on  left  and  2000  on  right  leaves  on  right  20,  which 
multiplied  by  3  and  6  gives  $360  Ans. 

Take  another  example:     Interest  on  $1000  for  8  mos.,@95^  per  year? 

1000  prin. 
12  8  time  in  years. 

100  9  rate  per  year. 

I  $60  Ans. 

Having  shown  in  first  example  that  cause  and  efiect  in  proportion  is  the 
basis  of  the  method  I  omit  the  statement^  in  succeeding  examples  as  in  prac- 
tice the  above  work  is  sufficient. 

Another  example:     Interest  on  $8000  for  20  days  at  4^  per  year.^ 

8000  prin. 

20  time  in  years. 
4  rate  per'year. 

160 


360 
100 


$i7j  Ans. 
Again:     Interest  on  $500  for  2  years,  6  mos.,@ijt  per  mo..^ 


12 
100 


500 
30 

14 


I  $150 


This  cancels  beautifully. 
I  explain  as  follows: 
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The  interest  on  $i  for  i  yr.  is  i2  times  $xiT»  and  for  f)  of  a  year,  it  will 
Jbe  f}  times  $if{/^-  If  this  be  the  interest  on  $i,  then  on  $500  it  will  be  500 
itimes  as  much  or  $150. 

Again : 

Interest  on  $3000  for  8  mos.  and  20  days@i^^  per  mo..^ 

3000  prin. 
260  years. 


360 

2 

100 


12 


) 


rate  per  cent. 


I  $390  An 8. 

Note  the  simple  way  of  writing  the  rate  per  mo.  at  iJ==J  per  mo.;  then 
for  a  year  it  will  be  12  times  (4)  written  as  above. 

Eight  mos.  and  20  days==26o  days,  or  }ff  of  a  j-ear. 

Again : 

Interest  on  $6000  for  i  yr.,  8  mos.  and  10  day6,@2^  per  mo.? 

6000 
6io 

'A 


360 
100 


I  $244  Ans. 

The  above  cancels  well  leaving  the  factors  4  and  61  on  the  left,  which 
multiplied  gives  answer. 

I  will  now  present  some  anomalous  examples  to  show  the  simple  work- 
ing  of  this  method  in  all  sorts  of  examples : 

For  instance,  interest  on  $150  for  i  hour  at  i\%  per  second? 


360 

24 

I  a  day. 
I  an  hour. 

4 
100 

^  [•  per  sec. 

60  per  min. 
60  per  hour. 
24  per  day. 
360  per  year. 

1  $6750  Ans. 
Ag^n: 
Interest  on  $1000000  for  a  minute  at  {j| 

(360 

(    60 

5 
100 

lOOOOOO 

I 
I 
I 

3  . 

360 

per  hour? 


J  $100  Ans 
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Here  we  cancel  across  the  line  till  we  have  nothing  on  left,  and  the  fac- 
tors 5  and  20  on  the  right  which  gives  $100. 

How  quickly  and  nicely  it  may  be  worked  by  young  children  even. 

Another: 

Interest  on  i  dime  for  25  years@i|^  per  mo.? 


10 

4 

ICO 

I 

11 

1  $li  Ans. 

Again: 

Interest  on  133.33^  for  40  days@iojl(  per  year? 

Here  i33-33i=i33*=^ 

J. 

100 

400 

40 
10 

I  ^=$147+ 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  indicate  to  the  learner  the  whole  methods 
It  is  the  most  simple  and  comprehensive  method  before  the  public.  Child- 
ren 10  years  old  can  learn  it  in  a  day. 

I  have  used  it  for  years  and  no  earthly  inducement  could  return  the  to- 
the  books. 

Layaltan^  Sierra  Co.^  CaL  T.  H.  Ross. 


CRITICISMS. 

Mdiior  Normal  Teacher: — I  would  like  to  notice  some  things  which  I 
came  across  in  looking  over  my  February  number  of  the  Teacher. 

1.  Ex.  6th,  Ex.  Dep*t.     My  solution: 
Int.  on  $1  for  93  da.@8jf=:.02o6f 
$675X.02o6f=$i3.95=Bank  dis. 
$675 — $  1 3.95=$66i  .o5=Proceeds. 
Ex.  7th,  same  place.    Time  required. 
Int  of  $2400@6^  for  i  yr.=$^i44. 
6-*-i42==^==^yr.=i5  da. 

Solution  in  Teacher  gives  15^^  days.  This  is  inconsistent  with  Ex.  6th, 
where  360  days  are  calculated  to  make  the  interest  bearing  year  and  besides- 
the  result  would  then  be  15^  instead  of  the  one  given. 

2.  Grammar  Q.,  No.  2,  same  No.  of  Teacher,  [Vol.  II,  No.  12]. 
Perhaps  my  style  of  diagram  for  blackboard  work  may  be  new  to  some 

teacher,  and  if  you  think  so  please  give  it  room.  I  will  illustrate  by  a  sen- 
tence or  t^  o.  I  use  indices  to  indicate  cJass  and  kind  of  element,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1=1  St.       (  O  (  I6t 

II=2nd.   \  Class  Adj.  El.      OO  \  2nd.    Class  Obj.  El. 
III=3rd.    (  000  (  3rd. 

X=ist    ( 
XX=2nd.  \  Class  Adv.  El. 
XXX=3rd.  ( 

The  use  of  these  indices  makes  any  explanation  of  diagram  unnecessary. 
Underline  the  words  modified  and  put  in  parenthesis,  elements  understood, 
or  attendant  els. 

[Q.  2,  Vol.  II,  No.  12]. 

s  p 

God bless 

o 
man 

I  -in 

the  who  invented 

X  o 

first  sleep. 

[Q.  8,  Gram.,  Vol.  II,  No.  12]. 

I  think  it  wrong  to  state  a  question  for  correction  that  is  already  correct 
in  the  manner  used  in  giving  this  question.  I  think  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  make  some  statement  like  this :  **  At  the  North  and  South  poles  the 
latitude  is  9a"    Correct  or  not?    If  not,  correct  it. 

Kifion,  O.  E.  E.  Peck. 


SOLUTION    OF    PROBLEMS. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: — Mr.  J.  C.  Gregg,  Supt.  of  the  Brazil  schools,  in 
the  February  number  of  Vol.  II,  proposes  three  problems  (although  he  says 
two),  for  Mr.  Reubelt,  of  Noblcsville,  Ind.,  to  be  solved  by  him. 

I  am  much  more  puzzled  in  trying  to  satisfy  myself  why  he  submits  the 
three  problems  to  me  for  solution  more  than  to  any  other  correspondent  of 
your  able  journal,  than  I  am  in  solving  the  problems  themselves.  Were  I 
of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Gregg  thinks  it  impossible  for  me  to  work  them,  I 
should  never  attempt  a  solution;  but  as  I  can  not  convince  myself  that  such 
is  the  case,  I  shall,  instead  of  solving  any  one  of  them,  give  my  solution  in 
demonstrations  of  the  second ;  the  first  and  third  are  simply  worked  by  ob- 
scure formulae.  The  second  problem  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  one ;  its  solu- 
tion embraces  principles  both  of  geometry  and  trigonometry — algebra  too, 
in  solving,  numerically,  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

I  prefix  the  problem  to  my  solution,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  with  the 
demonstration, 

**  Four  balls,  each  3^  in.  in  diameter  are  placed  in  a  conical  pile^  what  is 
the  height  of  the  pile,  and  what  is  the  diameter  of  a  ball  that^can  be  en- 
closed by  the  four  large  balls?" 

The  readers  of  The  Normal  Teacher  will  at  once  observe  that  this 
problem  is  the  same  as  the  one  demonstrated  by  J.  Chas.  Stone,  of  Dan- 
ville, Ind.,  in  the  November  No.  of  Vol.  II,  with  a  different  answer  required. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Gregg,  to  use  the  same  figure  used  by  J.  C.  S.,  in  the  No- 
vember number,  simply  putting  the  letter  R  immediately  above  D  where 
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the  circumference  cuts  the  line  FD.  Although  thU  is  not  necesGary  right 
here.  The  line  CF  is  3>4,  being  the  sum  of  two  radii,  the  angle  CFD  and 
FCD  are  each  equal  to  30°,  D  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  vacant 
space,  or  in  the  center  of  the  ball.  We  know  those  angles  to  be  30°  be- 
cause in  the  equilateral  triangle  CFE,  each  angle  is  equal  to  60°  being  y^ 
of  two  right  angles,  and  the  lines  DF  and  CD  bisect  the  angles  at  F  and 
at  C.  Now  in  the  triangle  CDF,  the  side  CF  is  ([iven  (3«),*^lso  the  angles 
C  and  F ;  adding  C  and  F  together  and  subtracting  from  180°  will  give  an- 
gle D  or  1 30°. 

Now,  one  side  and  the  angles  of  an  oblique  triangle  being  given  the  oth- 
*r  sides  may  be  found  by  Case  I,  in  Davies'  Legendre  in  trigonometry. 
The  line  let  fall  from  D  to  the  plane  upon  which  three  of  the  balls  rest,  is 
equal  to  D  F+E  F— Ea.  This  part  to  l>e  seen  in  the  accompaning  figure. 
Then  j  D  F+i}  in.  the  radius  of  any  one  of  the  balli,  +E  F-Ea  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  pile.     First  ana. 


Demonstration  to  the  second  part:  These  three  circles  are  tangent  to 
each  other,  and  are  equal  (to  each  other).  Join  their  centers  and  there  will 
be  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  side  composed  of  two  radii;  each  side  is 
therefore  j^  in.  "nie  radius  of  the  circle  inscribed  with  in  the  triangle  F  G 
H,  will  be  equal  to  the  radius' of  the  small  ball  enclosed  within  the  larger 
ones.     The  line  G  B  bisects  the  angle  ABC,  also  the  tine  F  C  bisects 
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the  angle  B  C  A,  making  the  angles  G  B  C  and  F  C  B  each  equal  to  30^ ;; 
the  angle  C  £  B  is  therefore  equal  to  120^. 

Again  by  Case  I,  of  Davies'  Legendre,  in  trigonometry,  the  sidfe- 
C  E  or  E  B  may  be  found.  C  E  or  its  equal  E  B  is  the  sum  of  the  radium 
of  one  of  the  large  circles  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle.  C  £  being- 
tound,  subtract  the  radius  aB  from  it  and  Ea  the  smaller  radius  will  be  left. 
Double  this  radius  Ea  will  therefore  be  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  ball  en- 
closed within  the  four  large  ones. 

I  trust  this  will  satisfy  Mr.  Gregg.  The  other  two  are  not  worth  one'a 
time  to  work  them.  His  last  sentence  "  Don't  say  impossible,  for  it  is  not,"* 
is  impertinent  to  say  the  best  of  it.  F.  W.  Reubblt. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


As  a  closing  exercise  an  exposition  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  and  in* 
teresting  that  the  school  could  possibly  offer.  It  is  simply  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  done  by  the  pupils  during  the  term.  From  the  first  day  of  school 
the  work  has  been  written  out,  and  preserved  with  a  view  to  the  exposition.. 
In  the  reading  classes,  many  of  the  exercises  have  been  preserved ;  the  same 
in  spelling.  In  arithmetic  the  problems  and  solutions,  analyses,  &c.,  have 
been  written  in  a  blank  book  so  that  each  pupil  has  an  arithmetic  with  the 
key.  In  grammar  the  parsing  exercises  have  all  been  carefully  written  and 
the  sentences  diagrammed  and  analyzed.  By  the  way  our  "  Normal  Teach- 
er "  Parsing  Book  is  just  the  thing  to  secure  written  parsing  lessons  in  good 
shape  for  the  exposition.  In  geography  each  pupil  will  have  his  maps  and 
outlines  to  exhibit.  As  physiology  has  been  taught  by  the  use  of  charts 
and  drawings  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  can  give  a  very  interesting  les- 
son by  having  pupils  step  to  the  charts  or  diagrams  and  point  out  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  History  has  been  taught  almost  exclusively  by  es- 
says and  outlines  and  these  will  be  in  good  order  for  the  exposition* 
No  subject  in  a  country  school  should  receive  more  careful  attention  than 
letter  writing.  No  school  is  well  taught  that  does  not  include  it  in  its  course 
of  study.  This  subject  should  include  letters  of  all  kinds,  the  drawing  of 
drafts,  notes,  &c.,  and  all  these  will  come  in  to  swell  the  work  of  the  expo- 
sition. Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  teach  music.  At  the  exhibition  he 
can  exhibit  the  musical  talent  of  his  pupils  by  having  them  sing  a  few  8ong» 
which  they  have  learned.  If  rhetoric  has  been  taught  there  will  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  have  some  original  productions  read.  Every  teacher  can 
teach  Botany  and  Geology  in  a  country  school,  or  he  should  be  able  to  do- 
so  at  least.  If  he  does  attempt  it,  let  the  pupils  collect  the  rocks  and  flow- 
ers, and  the  teacher  can  name  and  analyze  them.  Have  a  nice  place  where 
all  the  rocks  and  flowers  can  be  on  exhibitibn.  The  teacher  who  knowfr 
anything  of  philosophy  or  chemistry  can  perform  during  the  term  a  num- 
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ber  of  experiments  and  teach  the  pupils  to  do  the  same.  At  the  exposition 
the  pupils  can  perform  these  experiments  themselves.  And  now  when  the 
end  of  your  term  is  at  hand  there  will  be  no  need  of  hurrying,  cramming, 
forcing,  and  neglecting  regular  work  to  make  some  sort  of  closing  display. 
Yet  you  will  have  something  interesting  and  improving  to  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood which  you  invite  to  visit  you  on  the  last  day.  On  the  afternoon 
before,  you  will  have  the  pupils  bring  in  their  stores,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance you  will  tack  some  muslin  along  one  side  or  end  of  your  school-room 
and  under  your  direction  you  will  all,  or  such  as  can  be  of  assistance,  fas- 
ten in  full  view  the  outlines,  drawings,  the  pressed  fiowers  neatly  fastened 
on  paper,  the  pressed  ferns  and  leaves  which  the  children  have  gathered, 
and  all  the  various  written  exercises  of  both  little  and  big  pupils,  with  the 
name  of  the  author  signed  to  each,  arranging  the  whole  as  tastefully  as  you 
know  how.  Have  a  table,  likewise  covered  with  muslin,  as  the  clean  back 
ground  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  things,  on  which  to  arrange  such 
things  as  can  not  be  hung.  Here  may  be  placed  the  minerals,  various  kinds 
of  wood,  shells,  insects,  or  any  specimens  or  curiosities  which  the  children 
have  gathered  and  talked  about  during  the  term,  the  copy  books,  composi- 
tion books,  &c.  It  is  with  no  little  delight  that  the  children  see  these  tro- 
phies of  their  work  arranged  and  spread  out  before  them,  surprised  to  see 
what  a  nice  display  they  make.  How  emulation  and  ambition  are  kindled 
afresh ;  how  it  helps  them  feel  special  interest  in  every  exercise  they  pre- 
pare during  the  term ;  what  a  living  interest  it  gives  to  the  subjects,  com- 
pared with  what  a  dry,  abstract  *  examination  '  would  awaken ;  what  growth 
it  promotes  in  the  space  of  a  term  through  the  work  it  calls  forth,  compar- 
ed with  any  extraneous  entertainment  such  as  the  ^  exhibition '  of  our  coun- 
try schools,  usually  is.  The  idea  of  the  *  Exposition '  had  its  origin  in  the 
Normal  school,  at  least  we  got  it  there,  and  having  tried  it  know  it  to  be  a 
most  capital  one,  and  wish  others  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  plans  it  opens 
up  for  raising  the  plane  of  school  work. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  our  methods  and  systems  of 
instruction  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  "  good  old  days  of  long  ago." 
The  question  is  a  serious  one  and  merits  an  answer.  We  often  hear  per- 
sons say,  "  well,  I  know  you  have  finer  and  better  school-houses,  more  books 
and  apparatus  and  you  claim  to  have  better  teachers  than  we  had  in  our 
day,  but  I  don*t  see  that  children  make  much  greater  improvement  now 
than  they  made  then." 

An  examination  of  the  methods  of  instruction  practiced  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago  and  the  advancement  in  educational  progress  will  show  that  we 
have  made  great  improvement.  That  our  methods  of  teaching  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  better — more  natural  and  philosophical,  that  our  teachers  are 
better  prepared  for  their  work,  and  that  our  children  have  improved  accord- 
ingly. In  the  "  good  old  days  "  of  not  more  than  sixty  years  ago  the  "  Three 
R*8  "  and  spelling*made  up  the  curriculum  of  our  common  schools,  especially 
our  country  schools.  Spelling  was  the  principal  study.  Reading  ranked 
as  second  in  importance  and  arithmetic  was  taught  as  far  as  the  ^*  Double 
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Rule  of  Three."  If  the  teacher  communicated  to  his  pupils  a  smattering 
of  these  subjects,  and  kept  them  in  order,  he  gave  satisfaction.  And  it  was 
usually  the  case  that  the  **  keeping"  of  the  school  in  order  was  the  test  of 
^e  teacher's  ability.  If  he  was  large  enough  and  stout  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  lash  the  big  "  bullies  "  of  the  neighborhood,  he  was  a  success. 
There  were  but  few  school  books  distinctively  so  called ;  the  children  learn- 
ed many  of  their  lessons  in  the  Bible.  In  fact,  the  large  majority  of  pupils 
had  no  other  reading  book  than  the  New  Testament  or  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  Each  child  generally  read  by  himself.  The  simultaneous  meth- 
od was  little  practiced.  One  after  another  stepped  to  the  master's  desk  and 
.  recited.  He  would  point  out  one  letter  at  a  time  and  name  it,  and  the  pu- 
pil would  name  it  after  him.  The  child  was  drilled  and  drilled  and  drilled 
in  recognizing  and  remembering  characters  which  to  him  were  worse 
than  meaningless.  Children  were  often,  not  only  terms,  but  years  in 
learning  to  read.  The  work  was  purely  imitative  and  mechanical  on  both 
sides.  To  understand  what  was  read  was  seldom  thofight  of.  The  syllables 
were  pronounced  with  equal  force,  and  the  reading  was  generally  a  sing- 
song style  without  grace  or  expression.  But  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
carry  the  picture  further  at  present.  In  a  future  tiote  we  shall  point  out 
other  grave  defects  and  then  show  wherein  the  Normal  methods  of  *^  these 
latter  days  "  are  superior. 


In  the  January  number  the  following  important  questions  were  asked 
under  the  head  of  Questions  for  Discussion  at  Township  Institutes:  Give 
the  nine  great  principles  of  Pestalozzi ;  Elaborate  these  principles  and  show 
how  they  can  be  applied  in  the  school-room.  As  many  of  our  readers 
have  written  us  asking  for  these  principles  we  have  thought  it  well  to  pub- 
lish them.  Pestalozzi  developed  many  principles  of  teaching  which  we 
shall  publiKh  from  month  to  month,  but  the  following  are  those  generally 
known  as  the  Nine  Great  Principles  of  Pestalozzi : 

1.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood:  accustom  the  child  to  do — educate  the 
hand. 

2.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order :  first  form  the  mind  and 
then  furnish  it. 

3.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself. 

4.  Reduce  each  subject  to  its  elements:  one  difficulty  at  a  time  is 
enough  for  a  child. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step — ^be  thorough. 

6.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  point. 

7.  Develop  the  idea,  then  give  the  term. 

8.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

9.  Synthesis,  then  analysis ;  not  the  order  of  the  subject  but  the  order 
of  nature. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  an  elaboration  of  these  principles  in  this  paper, 
but  every  teacher  can  elaborate  them  for  himself.  They  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  understood  by  all. 
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All  the  girls  were  in  tears  and  white  muslins,  except  a  select  two  or  three, 
'vrho  were  being  honored  with  a  private  view  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids, 
up  stairs. 
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[were  in]  muslins  |  white 

There  are  two  or  three  difficulties  in  this  sentence.  First,  can  in  tears  and 
tM  muslins  be  attributes  of  the  sentence^  We  claim  that  they  can.  Many 
have  tried  to  prove  that  a  second  class  element  can  not  be.  the  attribute  of 
the  sentence.     A  single  example  will  show  the  fallacy  of  that  proposition. 

In  the  sentence,  "  he  is  at  liberty  to  go,"  at  liheriy  is  the  attribute  just  as 
clearly  as  free  is  in  the  sentence  "  he  is  free  to  go." 

In  the  sentence  under  consideration  tn  tears  and  white  muslins  is  predicat- 
ed of  girls. 

The  second  point  deserving  notice  is  that  the  article  a  should  modify 
girls  understood.  It  in  reality  modifies  girls  as.  modified  by  select  two  or 
three;  or  we  may  say  it  modifies  the  complex  idea  select  two  or  three  girls. 

They  marched  Indian  file. 

Indian  is  an  adjective,  proper,  limits ^/tf. 

JRile  is  a  noun,  com.,  3d,  sing.,  neut.,  obj.,  obj.  of  the  prep,  tn  understood. 

Have  you  had  yourfioor  srweptf 

Floor  is  a  noun,  com.,  3d,  sing.,  neut.,  obj.,  subj.  of  the  infinitive  \to  he\ 
swept. 

[To  be"]  swept  is  a  verb,  irreg.,  trans.,  pass.,  infinitive,  pres.,  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  noun,  the  object  of  have  had. 

**'Him^  whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  himself  bears, — does  he  sup- 
pose me  less  capable,  &c." 

Him^  objective,  absolute  by  pleonasm,  used  incorrectly  for  the  nomina- 
iive,  he. 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  f 

Children  may  be  disposed  of  in  either  of  two  ways,  (i)  as  objective  by  en- 
allage  for  the  possessive  children's,  limiting  the  part,  weeping/  or,  (2)  as 
objective,  subject  of  the  infinitive  [to  be]  weeping.  Weeping  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part,  pres.,  with  the  construction  of  a  noun,  object  of  do  hear; 
or  supply  to  be  and  parse  it  thus : 

[To  be]  weepings  verb,  irreg.,  intrans.,  p.  p.,  weep,  wept,  wept,"  act,  pro- 
gressive, infin.,  pres.,  with  the  construction  of  a  noun,  the  object  oido  hear. 
The  latter  view  is  preferable  for  both  words. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    DEPARTMENT. 


INSTRUCTIVE  PARAGRAPHS. 

— The  best  philosophy — a  contented  mind. 

— The  best  statesmanship— self-government. 

— The  best  theology — a  pure  and  beneficent  life. 

— The  best  medicme — cheerfulness  and  temperance. 

— The  best  art — painting  a  smile  upon  the  brow  of  childhood. 

— No  science  is  speedily  learned  without  tuition. — Dr,  Waits.     . 

— A  brave  man  is  clear  in  his£discourse  and  keeps  close  to  truth. — Aris-- 
totle. 

— The  best  science — extracting  sunshine  from  a  cloudy  way. — ^A^.  E.  your. 
Edncation. 

— Arts  that  respect  the  mind  were  never  reputed  nobler  than  those  that 
serve  the  body. — Ben  yanson. 

— One  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  as  in 
a  canto  of  Spencer. — Addison. 

— He  that  has  no  friends  and  enemies  is  one  of  the  vulgar,  without  tal- 
ent, power,  or  energy. — Lavater. 

—A  conundrum :     If  speechfis  silver,  and  silence  is  gold,  how  much  is  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man  wofth? 

« 

— "There  are  strange  footsteps  that  draw  near  each  of  our  dwellings;  but 
some  of  us,  when  we  hear  them,  go  and  shut  the  door." 

— Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have  gained  so  great  a  reputation  had 
they  not  been  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other. — Addison. 


HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

— There  needs  to  go  forth  from  our  public  schools  a  renovating  influence 
upon  the  race.  The  teacher  should  know  how  to  put  it  forth. — Rev.  y.  H. 
Worcester^  D.  D. 

— **  Nothing  more  impairs  authority  than  a  too  frequent,  or  indiscreet  use 
of  it.  If  thunder  itself  was  to  be  continual,  it  would  excite  no  more  terror 
than  the  noise  of  a  mill." 

— ^The  teacher  should  directly  tell  a  child  nothing  which  he  can  be  stim- 
ulated to  find  out  by  his  own  senses  or  reflection.  A  single  fact  or  truth 
which  he  himself  discovers,  is  worth  a  thousand  which  he  passively  re- 
ceives.— B.  G.  Northropy  LL.  D. 

— Every  recitation  may  be  practically  a  language  drill  both  in  terseness 
and  precision.  Let  every  pupil  be  held  accountable  for  all  errors  in  pro- 
nunciation or  grammar  occurring  in  the  class-room,  as  if  they  were  his  own,, 
unless  he  notices  and  corrects  them,  and  let  him  be  encouraged  to  try,  when 
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confident  that  he  can  give  any  answer  in  briefer  or  better  terms  than  his 
class-mates  have  done.  This  method  keeps  all  on  the  alert,  and  develops 
the  habit  of  attention  and  criticism. — Id. 

— ^To  make  himself  thoroughly  felt,  the  teacher  must  be  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  powers  natural  to  his  office.     His  mastery  of  the  plan  he  is  to 
work  by,  his  control  of  the  instruments  he  is  to  work  with,  his  direction  of 
courses  and  methods,  ought  to  be  as  nearly  independent  as  is  consistent 
with  due  subordination  to  a  common  system. — Samuel  Eliot^  LL.  D, 

— "  None  but  experienced  teachers  should  be  employed  in  our  schools.** 
However  absurd  and  impracticable  this  observation  may  seem  on  the  face 
of  it,  there  is  after  all  underlying  it  much  shrewdness  and  practical  wisdom. 
It  means  properly  interpreted,  that  the  public  schools  can  not  afford  to  pay 
for  the  experiments  ofbeginners  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Thorough  scholarship 
is.the  first  requisite  to  successful  instruction ;  but  where  this  is  already  pos- 
sessed, there  may  be  lacking  so  much  of  system  and  practical  ability  in  the 
manner  of  imparting  it  as  to  render  it  worthless. — King  S,  HaU^  See.  Bd.  of 
Trust,  N.  H.  Nor.  Sch. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

1.  A  borrows  a  sum  of  money  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
lends  it  at  13  per  cent,  payable  quarterly,  and  clears  $2450.85  a  year.  How 
much  money  does  he  borrow.^  Cornelius  Dilly,  Sullivan^  Ind, 

2.  There  is  a  May  pole  90  fl.  high,  which  being  broken  but  not  com- 
pletely severed,  by  the  wind,  the  top  of  the  pole  touches  the  ground,  30  ft. 
from  the  base,  what  are  the  lengths  of  the  pieces  of  the  pole? 

Solution:  The  pole,  in  breaking  forms  the  hypothenuse  and  perpendicu- 
lar of  a  right  angled  triangle  and  by  the  nature  of  a  triangle,  the  square  of 
the  base,  30,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendicular 
and  hypothenuse.  3o*=900,  the  difference  of  the  squares  which  is  also  the 
product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  two  pieces;  and  this  product,  900, 
divided  by  the  sum  90,  gives  10,  the  difference  in  the  fragments.  Adding 
half  the  difference,  5,  to  half  the  sum,  45,  we  have  50,  the  longer  fragment, 
and  subtracting  5  we  have  40,  the  shorter.  M.  W.  W.,  Coshocton^  O. 

3.  A  house  is  40X30  feet  and  a  plank  lies  diagonally  on  the  floor  from 
corner  to  corner.  The  plank  has  square  ends,  and  3  fl.  wide,  its  corners  to 
touch  an  end  and  a  side  of  the  house.     How  long  is  the  plank  .^ 

P.  M.  McKay,  Coldwater,  Mits. 

4.  Required  the  longest  inflexible  rod  that  can  be  thrust  up  a  chimney 
the  arch  being  4  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  from  the  arch  to  the  back  of  the  chimney. 
(The  back  oi  the  chimney  to  be  straight). 

E.  Armacost,  Greenville,  Ohio. 
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5.  In  the  course  of  a  march  a  general  comes  to  a  river  which  it  is  nec- 
essary he  should  cross.  He  has  no  boats  and  no  appliances  to  make  a  cor- 
rect measurement  How  shall  he  cut  timber  of  an  exact  length  to  reach 
across,  taking  his  measurements  on  the  one  side  only? 

Frank  C.  Peterson,  Dayton^  Ohio. 

6.  A  and  B  bought  a  melon  for  8  cts.,  A  paying  5  cents  and  B,  3  cts.  C 
gave  them  8  cts.  to  help  eat  it.  They  each  ate  an  equal  share.  How  should 
the  8  cts.  be  divided  between  A  and  B? 

J.  A.  Padgett,  New  Bloomfidd^  Mo, 

7.  A  flag  staff  is  120  ft.  high  and  2^  inches  in  circumference.  How 
many  teet  of  twine  will  it  require  to  wind  spirally  around  it  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  passing  once  around  it  every  3  ft.? 

Z.  B.  West,  Fairfield,  lU,  ^ 

8.  Where  shall  a  board,  12  fl.  in  length,  4  inches  at  one  end  and  12  inches- 
at  the  other  be  cut  in  order  that  each  end  will  contain  the  same  area. 

Grant  Gregg,  Ruskville,  Ind. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Analyze  and  parse  italicized  words; 

//  took  Rome  three  hundred  years  to  die.     R.  Albert,  Greencastle^  Ind. 

2.  Diagram  and  state  the  kind  of  element  as  regards  structure,  relation^ 
and  base,  expressed  by  the  italicized  words : 

Much  depends  on  wko  the  commissioners  u-rre. 

Lewis  T.  Meredith,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

3.  Analyze :     I  want  to  be  quiet  and  to  be  let  alone. 

Robert  Gilmore,  Sfarta,  Ind. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Who  was  Southey?  Name  some  of  his  works.  State  the  place  and 
time  of  his  birth  and  death. 

2.  What  is  the  office  of  a  "Poet  Laureate?"  Who  is  now  "Poet  Lau- 
reate?" E.  P.  Clemens,  Darke,  Okto. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  1,  p.  368.1 

One  number  divided  by  another  gives  a  quotient  10.24;  ^^  product  of 
the  two  is  640a    What  are  the  numbers? 

Ans^  If  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  =6400  and  the  quotient  of  the 
greater  divided  by  the  less  is  10.24,  then  the  greater  must  be  10.24  times 
greater  than  the  smaller,  and  their  product  10.24  times  greater  than  the 
square  of  the  smaller  number.     Hence  6400+ ia24=625=. the  square  of  the- 

smaller  number.    v'625=25=smaller  number.     25X10-24=256  the   larger 
number.  S.  A.  Kagy,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

2.  [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  15,  p.  328.] 

Three  women  own  a  ball  of  yarn  4  inches  in  diameter.  How  much  or 
the  diameter  of  the  ball  must  each  unwind  so  that  they  will  share  equally  ? 
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Ans,  It  is  a  known  principle  that  spheres  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes 
of  their  diameters;  hence  4*=64;  ^  of  641=42 .666666-f- ;  V42.666666 -|-  = 
3,6o2-|- ;  4.000 — 3.602 -f  =^398+,  first  woman^s  share.     ^  of  64rr 2 1.3333334- ; 

V^-333333-f=2-37ii  third  woman's  share.      2.37  i-f  .397=2.768=1.231,  sec- 
ond woman's  share.  £.  M. 

3.  [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  13,  p.  327.] 

A  vessel  sails  8  miles  an  hour  in  still  water ;  going  up  stream  it  requires 
72  minutes  to  sail  8  miles.     How  long  will  it  require  going  do'wn  stream? 

Ans.  In  still  water,  the  vessel  wou  sail  \\  or  f  of  8  mile6=9{  miles  in 
72  min.  9{— 8=if  distance  the  current  carries  it  back  in  72  min.  ff  of  if 
miles=i^  miles,  velocity  of  current  per  hour.  8+i|^=9)^,  distance  it 
sails  down  stream  in  an  hour.  9)^  :  8  ::  60  min.  :  51  min.  28^  sec,  time 
required  to  sail  8  miles  down  stream 

Cornelius  Dilly,  Sullivan^  Ind. 

4.  [Vol.  II,  No.  12,  Q.  2,  p.  414  ] 

What  must  gold  sell  for  that  an  investment  in  5-2o*s  at  120,  may  yield 
8  per  cent,  interest  on  the  income? 
Let  looj^par  value  of  bonds, 
(i)      6j(=income  on  bonds  paid  in  gold. 
(2)    i2o^=current  value  of  bonds, 
(i)      6jf  of  100  per  cent.=6  per  tent  income  paid  in  gold. 

(2)  6^==?  per  cent,  of  120  per  cent,  capital  invested. 

(3)  iJt=Tb  of  "0J<- 

(4)  6jf=r6XThj="ilir=5  per  cent.,  rate  of  income  capital. 

6  per  cent,  of  100  per  cent,  (par  value  of  bonds)=5  per  cent,  of  120  per 
cent.  (amt.  invested).  Then  gold  must  be  at  a  premium,  so  as  to  increase 
the  rate  of  income  on  investment  from  5  per  cent,  to  8  per  ce?it.  which  is 
3  per  cent. 

(i)     3  per  cent,  of  120  per  cent. =3.6  per  cent. 

(2)  3.6  per  cent.=?  per  cent,  of  6  per  cent,  (income  in  gold). 

(3)  I  per  cent.=J  of  t  per  cent 

(4)  3-6  PC*"  cent=3.6-|-J^;*/=. 60=60  per  cent 

Therefore  gold  must  be  at  a  premium  of  60  per  cent,  or  be  quoted  at  160. 

C.  H.  Allen,   Wiuchester^  Ind, 

5.  [Vol.  II,  No.  12,  Q.  I,  p.  414.] 

'  At  what  times  between  4  and  5  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  as  far  Irom  8 
as  the  hour  hand  is  from  3? 

Ans^  If  the  hour  hand  did  not  move  the  minute  hand  would  hiive  to 
move  over  35  min.;  but  the  hour  hand  moves  a  certain  distance;  therefore 
the  minute  hand  must  move  over  35  minutes,  minus  that  distance. 

12  di8tances=35  min.— i  distance. 

13  "  =35       " 
I        "        =n      « 

12         "  =32}!  " —time  after  4  o'clock. 

Second  Solution  : 
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12  di8tance8=45  nnin.-|-i  distance. 

11  "         =45      « 

I        "         =4^      « 

12  "         ==49A:  "  =ti™c  after  4  o'clock. 

M.  Dax>dy  Hague. 

6.  [Vol.  II,  No.  12,  Q.  4,  p.  414-] 

The  time  past  noon-|-3  hr.  is  equal  to  %,  the  time  to  midnight  What  is 
the  hour? 

Ans.    Liet  x=the  hour. 

Then  x-(-3  =  12— x.    Clearing  of  fractions,  2x-|-6=i2— x.    Transposing 

and  collecting,  3x-=6.    .*.  x:=2. 

2  o'clock+3  hr.=5  hr.  12  o'clock  (midnight) — 2  hr.=io  hr.  10  hr.-i-2 
=5hr.  Id, 

7.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  6,  p.  368.] 

How  far  is  it  from  one  side  of  the  lower  corners  of  a  cubical  box  meas 
uring  6  ft  on  each  side,  to  the  opposite  upper  corner? 

^115.    The  square  of  one  side  of  the  base  plus  the  square  of  an  adjoin' 
.^  ing  side  will  give  the  square  of  the  diagonal  of  base ;  the  square  of  this  di 
agonal  plus  the  square  of  altitude  will  g^ve  the  square  of  the  diagonal  from 

one  lower  corner  to  its  opposite  upper  corner.      In  short,  ^^•+6»-|-6«= 

V3^+36+36=v'i<^^:6v'3=io.393+fl.=di8tance. 

M.  A.  G RUBER,  Leesfort^  Pa. 

8.  [VoL  II,  No.  II,  Q.  10,  p.  368.] 

Suppose  we  had  but  the  Roman  characters,  how  could  we  express  in 
those  characters  the  following  amounts  10, 186,  564, 427;  ^;  ff;  363^^  ^ 
bar  or  dash  over  a  letter  increases  its  value  a  thousand  fold. 


10,  186,  564,  427,=X  CLXXXVI  rrCXTV  CDXXVII. 
,  __IX        ^__  XLV 

363X-CCCLXIIIj^ 

Z.  T.  Turner,  Bleroy,  ///. 

9.     [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  17,  p.  328.] 

If  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  20  days,  and  A  can  do  the 
same  work  10  days  sooner  than  B;  how  long  will  it  take  B  to  complete  the 
work  after  A  and  B  have  worked  15  days? 

Ans.    Let  x=A*s  time  to  perform  the  whole  work,  and  y=B'8  time; 

then   ^^-==20;  also  y— x=rio.    From  these  equations  we  find  x=35.6i55+ 

days,  and  y=45.6i55  days.  As  A  and  B  can  do  the  work  in  20  days,  they 
can  do  ^  of  it  in  15  days,  leaving  ^  to  be  completed  by  B;  and  as  B  can 
do  the  work  in  45.6155  days,  he  can  do  %  of  it  in  11.4+  days. 

J.  W.  Jones,  CircleviUe^  Ohio. 
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NOTES. 

A     CRITICISM. 

[Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  10,  p.  375,  Ex.  Department] 

I  consider  ihat  two  other  events,  each  of  as  deep,  and,  perhaps,  of  more 
interest  than  the  event  given  in  answer  to  the  question,  should  have  been 
Added  to  the  answer,  viz. ;  The  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  battle  of  the 
Revolution,  fought  April  19,  1775  and  the  Proclamation  of  Peace  to  the 
American  Army  after  the  Revolution,  April  19,  1783. 

M.  A.  Gruber,  Leesport^  Pa. 

If  L.  B.  Fraker  Avill  send  me  problems  6  and  20  in  Sept.  number,  1879,  I 
will  try  them  a  hitch  for  his  benefit.  J.  C.  Gregg,  Brazil,  Itid. 

In  Ridpath's  history,  page  280,  we  read  that  the  first  dispatch  ever  sent 
over  a  wire  was  the  news  that  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated  for  President  at 
Baltimore  in  1844,  sent  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  a  work  entitled  "Our  First  Century,"  by  Judge  Devens  (good  author- 
ity), page  350,  we  read  that  the  first  dispatch  ever  so  transmitted  was  sent 
by  a  young  lady  and  read  **  What  hath  God  wrought."    Who  is  correct? 

N.  Jay  La  Rose,  Logansport,  Ind. 

On  page  330  Vol.  II,  No.  10,  I  find  given  vx+Vax=a— i,  in  which  the 
the  value  of  x  is  required. 

In  the  solution  as  published,  there  seems  to  me,  to  be  some  errors,  and  if 
you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take.  Twill  give  the  solution  as  I  suppose  it 
-was  intended. 

(i)    V"^+V*^=*i — I- 

{2)     x-f-2xVa-|-ax=(a— i)*  by  squaring  (1). 

<3)    x(Va4-i)«=(Va+i)«  (Va-i)«  by  factoring  (2). 

(4)    x=(Va— i)*,  by  dividing  by  common  factor. 

B.  B.  Lakin,  StreeUor^  JU. 
{The  above  is  correct    There  was  a  misprint  in  the  solution. — Ed.] 

CRITICISMS   ON    answers. 

Nob.  8,  7,  and  9  in  the  November  number  of  The   Normal   Teacher. 

(Answer  No.  7). 

They  told  us  where  we  could  buy  a  morning  paper. 

'They 

[to]  us 


Diagram. 


told  ^ 

a 
morning 


Ulld  bu,  {  PM-   { 


(i).  In  the  parsing  of  the  italicized  word  **  where,^^  Mr.  L.  D.  D.,  says  it 
16  a  conjunctive  adverb,  introducing  the  subordinate  sentence  and  modify- 
ing the  predicate  of  the  principal  sentence.  A  conjunctive  adverb  intro- 
duces a  subordinate  sentence  and  modifies  its  verb.  The  whole  subordinate 
clause  modifies  the  verb  in  the  principal,  but  the  connecting  adverb  always 
modifies  the  verb  in  the  subordinate  sentence. 

(2).  In  the  8th  and  9th  answers,  on  the  same  page,  he  makes  similar  er- 
rors with  the  words  "w>l«rtf,"  and  "wA^w." 

A.  G.  SwEAZEY,  Bear  Branch,  Ind, 
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V    EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY    THE    INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS    IN   FEBRUARY,  i88a 


WRITING. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  base  line?     What  by  head  line? 

2  ptB.,  5  each. 

2.  How  does  the  first  line  in  small  a  differ  from  an  ordinary  left  curve 
or  third  principle?     How  high  is  d?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Write  all  the  capitals  in  which  the  inverted  oval  is  found?  10. 

4.  How  far  below  the  base  line  does  the  letter  g  extend?     What  other 
letters  extend  below  to  the  same  distance?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  is  it  valuable  for  the  pupil  to  analyze  the  letters  in  his  copy? 

10* 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according-  to  the  judg-ment  ot  the  Superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Into  what  two  classes  may  letters  be  divided?     State  the  basis  of  the 
division.  .  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  so  as  to  show  their  proper 
pronunciation : — armistice;  baronet;  convoke;  sirup ;  piquant.      5  pts.,  2  ea« 

3.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  the  letter  a  be  used  to  represent?  (b)  Write 
a  word  to  illustrate  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  (a)  Add  the  suffix  ing  to  the  following  words,  and  (b)  state  the  rule 
for  spelling  that  applies: — plan^  ^g^^t  infer ^  sit,  beat,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations: — acct.y  cf.,  atty.^. 
C.  O.  Z>.,  /.  H.S.f  5  pts,  2  each. 

6.  Spell   correctly  the   following   words: — acquiting,  potatos,  attornies^ 
tongue^  pretty,  courtesy,  cantos,  f rollick,  azure.  10  pts.,  5  each. 

READING. 

'*  I  had  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream ; 
The  bright  sun  was  exting^uished  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling«in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

From  "  Darkness." 

1.  (a)  Who  was  the  author  of  this  poem?    (b)  When  and  where  did  he 
live?     (c)  Name  two  other  poems  he  has  written.  a=4;  b=3;  c=3. 

2.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  in  the  above  and  tell  why  they  are  em- 
phatic.  10- 

3.  Which  of  these  words  can  be  emphasized  by  prolonging  the  vowel 

,  sound?     Which  by  speaking  the  word  with  more  force?  lOw 

4.  Designate  the  poetical  feet  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  icx 

5.  Indicate  the  elementary   sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  the 
proper  diacritical  marks: — stars;  eternal;  past;  passions;  blackening. 

5  pts.,  2  each* 
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Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sij^ht,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  Hccordinf;^  to- 
tlM  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  analysis.     Define  a  rule,  as  used  in  Arithmetic.       2  pts.,  5  ea.- 

2.  Define  a  perpendicular.     Define  a  rectangle.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  |  yd.  wide,  will  line  2^\  yd.  \\  yd.  wide? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

4.  St  Petersburgh  is  30°,  2'  East  Long.,  and  Indianapolis  86°,  10'  West 
Long.  When  it  is  8  A.  M.  at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  Wednesday,  what  is  the 
time  at  Indianapolis?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  A  merchant  sold  a  lace  collar  for  %\\  that  had  cost  him  $^.  What 
per  cent  profit  did  he  make?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  Reduce  i  pk.,  64  pts.,  to  the  decimal  of  a  bushel?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5, 

7.  If  wheat  yields  72  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  flour,  hovii  many  barrels 
of  fiour  can  be  made  from  260  bushels  of  wheat?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  What  is  the  interest  of  $542,  for  3  mo.,  15  da.,  at  6^jf  per  annum? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  Reduce  492  dekagrams  to  quintals.     By  analysis.        Anal.  5:  ans.  5. 
lOw     How  many  bricks  each  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide,  and  1%  in.  thick,  will 

be  required  for  a  wall  120  ft.  long,  8  fl.  high,*  and  i  it.,  6  in.  thick,  no  allow- 
ance being  made  for  mortar?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR. 

'1.     Correct, — "He  is  the  most  remarkable  man  whom  the  present  age 
has  produced,"  and  parse  the  word  connecting  the  two  clauseb.   2  pts.,  5  ea. 

2.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  with  antecedents  of 
di-fferent  persons  ?  10. 

3.  Correct, — "  Me  being  present,  they  were  embarrassed,"  and  parse  the 
first  pronoun.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  contaming  two  commas,  and  give  the  rules  for  their 
use.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Analyze, — Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in  Bucks 
County,  Penn.  10. 

6.  "  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  lessons," —  parse  every  and  one, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  see  in  the  present,  potential,  passive.  10. 

8.  What  is  an  abstract  noun?     A  verbal  noun?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  an  infinitive  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objec- 
tive case  and  parse  the  infinitive.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     What  are  pronominal  adjectives?  10. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round.        3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

2.  Give  three  proofs  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

3.  What  are  continental  islands?     What  other  class  of  islands  is  there? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
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4.  Name  the  five  oceans  in  the  order  of  thefr  size.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  empire  is  on  the  western  hemisphere?    What  important  repub- 
lic, on  the  eastern?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  A  vessel  lands  at  New  York  laden  with  cotton,  sugar  and  rice;  from 
what  port  did  she  probably  sail  ?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Name  the  states  that  constitute  New  England.    By  what  other  names 
are  four  of  them  frequently  called?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  manufactures  chiefly  carried 
on?    Why?  2  pts,  5  each. 

9.  What  country  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia?      To  what  nation 
does  it  belong?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.    Fill  the  following  blanks :  10  pts.,  i  each. 


Country. 

GoTemment. 

Ruler. 

Capital. 

Largest  City. 

ExporU. 

Austria. 

Italy. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Name  the  principal  tribes. of  N.  A.  Indians,  in  the  colonial  period. 

5  P^*-i5  each. 

2.  What  part  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  was  explored  by  Her- 
nando Cortes?  10. 

3.  Who  was  Sir  Martin  Frobisher?  10. 

4.  (a)  Where  and   (b)  by  whom  were  settlements  first  made  in  New 
York?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  were  the  Quakers  persecuted?  10. 

6.  (a)  By  whom  was  Louisiana  settled,  and  (b)  how  did  it  pass  to  the 
United  States?  a=2;  b=8. 

7.  (a)  What  was  the  Stamp  Act,  1765,  and  (b)  where  was  it  first  formally 
resisted?  a=7;  b=3. 

8.  Describe  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  10. 

9.  Name  three  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party,  1789.  10. 
10.  What  led  to  the  Capture  of  Washington,  1814?  10. 
!^OTB.— Narratiyes  and  descriptions  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  lines. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1 .  How  many  bones  are  in  the  wrist  and  hand  ?     What  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  human  hand?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Why  should  the  brain  be  protected  by  a  solid  bony  covering,  and  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  be  so  largely  protected  by  muscles  only?  10. 

3.  Name  three  uses  of  the  bones.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  om. 

4.  Why  do  muscles  need  both  rest  and  exercise?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  is  warm  moist  air  more  oppressive  than  warm  dry  air?  10. 

6.  Why  is  it  healthier  to  breathe  through  the  nose  than  through  the 
mouth?  10. 

7.  Why  are  the  veins  pulseless?     How  does  muscular  action  promote 
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the  venous  circulation?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Where  is  chjle  formed?    How?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of  spinal  nerves? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     What  is  the  office  of  the  thoracic  duct?    Into  what  does  it  discharge 

its  contents?  2  pts.,  5«ach. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  attention  should  the  teacher  give  to  the  manners  of  his  pupils? 

20. 

2.  What  relation  does  the  instruction  of  a  school  sustain  to  its  discipline  ? 

20 

• 

3.  Should   rules  be  enacted  before  the  conduct  of  pupils  makes  such 
rules  necessary?    Give  reason  for  answer.  2  pts.,  10  each. 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  not  impose  extra  study  as  a  punishment  for 
misconduct?  20. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  that  beset  a  teacher  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  country  school?     Give  four.  4  pts.,  5  each. 


ANSWERS    TO     STATE    BOARD    QUESTIONS,   FOR    FEBRU 

ARY,  1880. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OP  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


The  Number  ef  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Vowels  and  consonants.  The  division  is  based  on  the  difference  of 
position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  pronouncing  them,  the  vowel  requiring  a 
more  open  position  than  the  consonant. 

2.  Ar'-mis-tice;  con-voke';  sir '-up;  piqu'-ant. 

3.  (a)  Six.    (b)  ate,  at,  air,  arm,  ask,  all. 

4.  (a)  Planning,  beginning,  inferring,  sitting,  beating,  (b)  Words  which 
end  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  which  are  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable,  double  the  final  letter  on  taking  an  additional 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Words  which  end  with  a  consonant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  diphthong  or  digraph  do  not  double  the  final  letter  on  taking  an 
additional  syllable. 

5.  Account;  (confers)  compare;  attorney;  collect  on  delivery;  yesus 
Hominum  Salvator;  Jesus  the  Savior  of  men. 

6.  Acquitting;  potatoes;  attornies;  melon;  tongue;  pretty;  courtesy; 
cantos;  frolic;  azure. 

READING. 

1.  (a)  Byron,  (b)  From  1788,  to  1824,  in  England,  (c)  Prisoner  of 
Chilon.    The  Bride  of  Abydo-. 

2.  Dream,  all,  extinguished,  ray  less  and  pathless,  blind  and  blackening; 
because  they  are  the  words  to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  special  attention  as 
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being  descriptive  of  strange  and  wonderful  conditions  of  common  things 

3.  In  verse  written  in  iambic  pentameter  the  emphasis  is  made  rather 
by  prolonging  the  vowel  than  by  speaking  the  syllable  with  more  force. 

4.  Third  line  contains  four  iambic  feet  and  one  anapest  and  in  the  fourth 
line  the  first  foot  is  trochaic  and  the  remaining  four  iambic 

ARITHMKTIC. 

I.  Analysts.  The  resolving  of  problems  by  reducing  them  to  equations. 
—  Webster.  A  prescribed  method  of  procedure  for  performing  operations 
and  reaching  certain  results. 

3.  A  perpendicular  is  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
A  rectangle  is  a  figure  having  four  sides  and  four  right  angles. 

3-    t  :  ij  :•  25i  yd.  :  (  ) 

i  X  t  X H^ yd=37} yds. 

4.  30°    2 '  8  hr. 

86     id'  7  44  min.        48  sec. 

15)116   i2'=::dif.  of  long.  15  12 

7  hr.  44  min.  48  sec.=dif.  of  time. 
Indianapolis  being  farther  west  has  earlier  time  which  makes  its  time  7 
hr.,  44  min.,  48  sec.  earlier  in  the  day;  viz:     15  min.,  12  sec.  A.  M. 

Let  ioo){=$||  , 

Then  $1)  are  as  many  t  of  $||,  as  i](  of  ||  is  contained  times  in  ||. 

i!'ofH=lHf«ir 

Therefore  he  gained  44-^. 

6.  I  pk.  64  pt.=}}  bu.=  i.25  bu. 

7.  260X60=  1 5600= no.  fi>s  in  260  bu. 

72^  of  15600  fi>8=II232    fits. 

ii232+i96=no.  bis.  in  11 232  fi>s. 

8.  ey^i  of  $542=$34.32j  int.  for  i  yr. 
\  of  $34.32} =$8.58}  =int  for  3  mos. 
J  of  $8. 58^=$  1 .43^=int.  for  15  da. 

$io.oi/g=dnt  for  entire  time. 

9.  I  dekagram  =         xo  grains. 
492         "  =     4920  grains. 

I  quintal     =100000  grains. 
In  4920  grains  there  are  as  many  quintals  as  looooo  is  contained  times  in 
4920,  which  is  i|}^.    Therefore;  492  dekagran6={|f^  of  a  quintal. 

10.  8  inX4X2X=:72  cu.  in=-j-Jfy  cu.  ft. 
120  ft.x8X  1^^=1440  cu.  ft. 

1440  cu.  ft.-f-yf|y=:3456o=no.  bricks  required. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Afler  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree  thai  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  whom.  That  pro.,  rel.  antecedent  man  with  which  it  agrees  in  3d., 
sing.,  mas.  obj.  case,  object  of  produced. 
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2.  When  a  pronoun  stands  for  two  or  more  words,  connected  by  and^ 
but  of  different  persons  the  pronoun  agrees  with  the  first  person  rather 
than  the  second,  and  with  the  second  rather  than  the  third.  Thus,  William 
and  I  had  our  skates  with  us.  One  of  these  subjects,  William,  being  in 
the  third  person,  and  the  other,  I,  being  in  the  first  person,  the  pronoun  We 
would  not  express  the  meaning  if  we  were  to  say  William  and  I  had  tkeir 
skates  with  tkem, — Harfs  Gram.y  p,  128. 

3.  /  being  present,  they  were  embarrassed.  I  is  a  pronoun,  personal, 
agrees  with  antecedent,  the  name  of  person  speaking,  in  ist,  sing.,  gender 
unknown,  nom.  absolute  with  the  participle  beinjr. 

4.  Mr.  Smith,  the  merchant,  went  to  the  city,  but  not  to  remain  long. 
Rules:  Apposttive  phrases  should  be  separated  from  the  context  by  com- 
mas. The  members  of  a  compound  sentence,  when  short  and  connected 
by  conjunctions  should  be  separated  by  commas. 

5.  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  was  born  in  Bucks  Co., 
Penn.,  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence  of  which  Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer 
of  Ky.,  is  the  complex  sub.,  of  which  Daniel  Boone  is  the  simple  subject 
modified  by  *the  pioneer  of  Ky.,*  a  complex  adj.  element  of  the  first  class, 
of  which  *  pioneer,*  the  base,  is  modified  by  *the,*  a  simple  adj.  element  of 
the  first  class,  and  by  'of  Ky.,*  a  simple  adj.  element  of  the  second  class. 
*  Was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Penn.,*  is  the  complex  pred.  of  which  *  was 
born  *  is  the  simple  pred.,  modified  by  in  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.,*  a  complex  ad- 
verbial element  of  the  second  class  of  ^hich' Bucks  Co.,  the  noun  of  the 
case  is  modified  by  [in]  Penn.,  a  simple  adj.  element  of  the  second  class. 

6.  JSv^ry,  an  adj.,  pronominal  limits  *one.*  One  is  a  pronominal  adj. 
used  to  represent  a  noun  in  the  3d.,  sing.,  mas.,  and  is  the  objective  subject 
of  the  infinitive  [to]  attend. 

7.  I  may,  can  or  must  be  seen;  you  may, can  or  must  be  seen;  he  may, 
oan  or  must  be  seen.  Plu.,  We  may,  can  or  must  be  seen,  you  or  ye  may, 
oan  or  must  be  seen,  they  may,  can  or  must  be  seen. 

8.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  some  quality.  A  verbal  noun  is  the 
name  of  an  action  or  state  of  being. 

9.  I  desire  to  do  right.  To  do,  verb  irreg.,  trans.,  active,  infin.  mode 
•cons,  of  noun,  obj.  of  desire. 

la  Pronominal  adjectives  are  such  as  may,  without  an  article  represent 
a  noun. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I,  (a)  Men  have  sailed  in  the  same  general  direction  and  reached  again 
the  same  point  from  which  they  started,  (b)  The  shadow  of  the  earth  on 
the  moon  during  an  eclipse  is  always  circular  and  none  but  spherical  bodies 
•can  cast  circular  shadows  in  any  position  they  may  be  placed,  (c)  If  a 
vessel  at  sea  approach  the  shore  the  top  of  the  masts  are  first  seen  and  last- 
ly the  hull.  If  the  earth  were  a  flat  surface  the  lower  parts  would  appear 
at  soon  as  the  upper. 

a.    (a)  Warm  springs,     (b)  Volcanoes,    (c)  Observations  in  deep  mines 
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and  Artesian  wells  show  an  increase  in  temperature  of  about  i  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  every  55  ft.  in  depth. 

3.  Continental  islands  are  those  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
continents  and  form  properly  a  part  of  the  continental  structure.  Oceanic 
islands  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  continents,  in  the  midst  of  the  oceanic 
basins. — Guyot. 

4.  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  Antarctic,  Arctic. 

5.  The  Empire  of  Brazil.     France. 

6.  From  New  Orleans  because  it  is  the  greatest  shipping  point  for  these 
articles,  Louisiana  producing  in  addition  to  great  crops  of  rice  and  cotton, 
-f^  of  all  the  sugar  raised  in  the  U.  S. 

7.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  (Granite  State)  Vermont,  (Green  Mountain 
State)  Connecticut  (Blue  Law  State)  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
(Little  Rhbdy). 

8.  In  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  because  (i)  they  are  older, 
(2)  they  have  minerals,  such  as  coal  and  iron ;  (3)  they  have  ample  water 
power,  and  (4)  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  agriculture. 

9.  Siberia.     It  belongs  to  Russia. 

10.  Austria  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  under  Francis  Joseph,  Vienna 
is  the  capital  and  largest  city,  the  exports  are  wheat,  wine,  salt,  wool  and 
manufactured  articles. 

Italy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  ruler,  Humbert,  Rome  is  the  capital 
and  largest  city,  the  exports  are  olive  oil,  fruits,  sulphur  and  manufacturer 
of  silk,  linen  and  straw. 

HISTORY. 

t.  The  Seminoles,  the  Mohegans,  the  Powhatans,  the  Pequots,  the  An- 
dastes. 

2.  California. 

3.  Martin  Frobisher  was  a  bold  and  skillful  sailor  who  in  1578  attempted 
to  reach  the  Indies  by  sailing  around  America  to  the  north.  He  attained  a 
hiefher  latitude  than  had  ever  before  been  reached  on  the  American  coast. 
He  discovered  the  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  mouth  of  Hudson^s  strait. 
In  latitude  63^  he  entered  the  strait  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  South 
of  this  strait  he  discovered  an  island  which  he  named  Meta  Incognita  and 
supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  Asia.  His  fleet  was  fitted  out  and  furnished  by 
Lord  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

4.  In  1613  a  Dutch  colony  under  the  patronage  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, settled  at  New  Amsterdam,  afterward  called  New  York,  and  also  at 
Fort  Orange,  (Albany). — Henry's  School  Hist.  U.  S. 

5.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  an  American  colony,  founded  by  exiles, 
pursued  with  malice  and  beset  with  dangers,  should  be  wholly  exempt  from 
the  shame  of  evil  deeds.  The  Puritans  established  a  religion  rather  than 
a  civil  common  wealth :  whatever  put  the  faith  of  the  people  in  peril  seemed 
to  them  more  to  be  dreaded  than  pestilence  or  death.  To  ward  off  h/eresyy 
even  by  destroying  the  heretic,  seemed  only  a  natural  self-defense. — Rid" 
path. 
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6.  Louisiana  was  settled  by  the  French,  at  Iberville,  1699.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  France  hj  the  U.  S.,  in  1803,  during  the  administration  ol  Jef- 
ferson. 

7.  In  1765  the  British  Parliament  passed  an  act  providing  that  all  notes 
and  legal  documents  and  all  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  executed  or  print- 
ed in  the  Colonies  should  be  upon  stamped  paper  provided  hy  the  English 
Government  and  for  which  a. certain  price  must  be  paid.  It  was  first  for- 
mally resisted. by  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  The  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  act  were  drawn  up  by  Patrick  Henry.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  he  made  his  memorable  speech  in  which  he  used  the  expression 
**  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  &c." 

8.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  x7th,  30C0  picked  British 
troops  crossed  the  harbor,  and,  after  landing,  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  The 
Americans  waited  until  the  enemy  were  within  150  yards  and  then  poured 
on  them  a  destructive  fire.  The  British  staggered,  then  broke,  and  retreat- 
ed in  dismay.  A  second  attempt  ended  the  same  way.  The  third  time  the 
British  were  re-enforced.  The  patriots'  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and 
the  British,  taking  advantage  of  this,  pushed  forward,  sprang  over  t  he 
earthworks  and  the  hill  was  gained.  It  was  a  dearly  won  Britibh  victory, 
for  it  cost  them  over  1000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  American  loss  was 
about  450;  but  among  these  was  the  active  patriot,  Dr.  Warren. — Harfer^s 
School  History,  U.  S. 

9.  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay. 

10.  Late  in  the  summer  Admiral  Cochrane  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Vir- 
grinia  with  an  armament  of  21  vessels.  Gen.  Ross  with  an  army  of  4000 
men,  freed  from  service  in  Europe  came  with  the  fleet.  The  American 
squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barney,  was  unable  to  oppose  so 
powerful  a  force.  The  enemy's  flotilla  entered  the  Chesapeake  with  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Washington  and  Baltimore.  The  larger  division  of 
the  British  fleet  sailed  in  to  the  Patuxent,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  the 
forces  of  General  Ross  were  landed  at  the  town  of  Benedict.  Commodore 
Barney  was, obliged  to  blow  up  his  vessels  and  take  to  the  shore.  From 
Benedict  theJBritish  advanced  against  Washington. — Ridpath. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

I.  The  wrist  has  8  bones,  the  hand  19.  One  peculiarity  of  the  hand  is 
the  power  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  either  of  the  fingers  so  that  small  ob- 
jects can  be  picked  up  and  handled. 

3.  Blows  which  would  not  materially  injure  the  stomach,  the  lungs  or 
heart  would  seriously  injure  the  brain,  hence  the  need  of  a  more  solid  pro- 
tection. 

3.  To  form  a  framework  for  the  body,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  vital  organs. 

4.  Muscles  need  rest  to  regain  the  matter  which  is  wasted  or  used  up  by 
exercise.  We  need  exercise  to  keep  the  blood  circulating  in  them  and  de- 
velop them  to  a  normal  growth. 

^.     When  air  is  excessively  warm  and  moist  it  is  lighter  and  contains 
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less  osygen,  consequently  the  lungs  do  not  get  their  requisite  supply.  Very 
warm  dry  air  is  irritating  to  the  lungs.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  is  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  modified  by  passing  through  the  nose, 
also  particles  of  dust  are  arrested  and  prevented  from  entering  the  lungs. 

7.  The  blood  flows  steadily  through  the  veins  because  not  impelled  like 
that  in  the  arteries  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  The  veins  are  provided 
with  valves  which  permit  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  but  'One  direction. 
Muscular  action  by  pressing  upon  the  veins  causes  the  blood  to  move  in 
them  and  the  valves  cause  it  to  move  in  but  one  direction  and  thus  the  cir- 
culation is  promoted. 

8.  Chyle  is  formed  in  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines  b^  the  action 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  chyme. 

9.  Sensation  and  motion. 

10.    The  thoracic  duct  receives  the  chyle  from  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands  and.empties  it  into  the  subclavian  vein. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICK. 

1.  The  teacher  should  give  due  attention  to  the  manners  of  his  pupils, 
kindly  reminding  them  of  violations  in  this  respect  and  teaching  it  inci- 
dentally both  by  precept  and  example. 

2.  If  a  school  is  properly  instructed  the  discipline  will  be  an  easy  task- 
Discipline  should  as  far  as  possible  be  taught  rather  than  enforced. 

3.  If  rules  are  necessary  at  all,  they  should  never  be  enacted  before  the 
conduct  of  pupils  makes  such  rules  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  to  antici- 
pate an  evil  by  making  a  law  against  it  oflen  prompts  to  its  commission. 
The  pupil  may  never  have  thought  of  committing  a  breach  of  order  until 
his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the  rule.  Besides  there  is  a  principle  in 
human  nature  which  prompts  us  to  resist  any  arbitrary  restraints  imposed 
upon  us.  Especially  is  this  principle  well  developed  among  American 
people. 

4.  Study  should  be  made  a  delight  and  not  a  task.  Study  under  such 
circumstances  would  tend  to  disgust  the  pupil  and  lead  him  to  hate  all 
study. 

5.  Some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  beset  a  teacher  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  country  school  are  the  following:  i.  The  great  amount  of  la- 
bor to  be  performed  arising  from  the  school  not  being  graded.  2.  Insub- 
ordination from  bad  predecessors.  3.  Interference  of  parents.  4.  Gener- 
al prejudice  against  innovations. 


I  BBLIBVB  there  is  no  profession  in  Avhich  there  is  so  much  danger  of  m 
••hriveling  up  in  intellect  and  powers  as  that  of  teaching.  I  assign  as  a 
cause  the  fact  that  teachers  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  learned 
all  that  there  is  to  know. — Senator  Garfield. 
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COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTBIX  BY  G.  DALLAS   LIND. 


Dbar  Friends  : — It  is  with  sadness  we  commence  our  letter  this  month 
vrWh  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  M.  T.  Travers,  a  former  member 
of  the  faculty  and  one  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  either  in  the  capacity 
of  teacher,  student,  or  citizen.  At  General  Exercises  when  the  news  came 
A  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Miss  A.  Kate  Huron,  Laomer 
West  and  Maurice  Willis,  who  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  We,  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Central  Normal  College 
of  Danville,  Ind.,  have  heard  with  sadness  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  fel- 
low student  and  associate  teacher,  Mr.  M.  T.  Travers,  at  his  home  at  Mt 
Erie,  111.,  on  Feb.  29,  1880;  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  realize,  in  his  death,  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend,  an  ear- 
nest worker,  and  a  true  man ;  that  we  deeply  mourn  that  one  so  young,  so 
noble,  so  full  of  bright  prospects  and  anticipations  for  the  future  should  be 
cut  off  while  crossing  the  threshold  of  life. 

Resclved^  That  as  a  student  of  this  Institution,  he  had  endeared  himself 
to  all  by  his  manly,  christian  character,  his  untiring  industry,  his  kindly 
social  nature,  as  well  as  by  his  recognized  talents ;  that  as  a  teacher  he  had 
already  won  unusual  success,  and  gave  promise  of  eminence  and  wide  use- 
fulness. 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  to  the  family  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  their  great  bereavement,  knowing,  however,  that 
only  He  who  gave  and  has  also  taken  away,  can  comfort  and  uphold  them. 
Although  we  may  no  more  feel  the  clasp  of  his  hand,  or  hear  the  sound  ot 
his  voice,  or  look  upon  his  face, 

"  Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  ttrho  knows  our  need  is  just), 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must." 

Resolvedy  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  county  papers 
and  The  Normal  Teacher  for  insertion  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  following  brief  note  tells  another  sad  story : 

New  Castle,  Ind. 

Your  worthy  patron  student,  Harvey  Schildknecht,  departed  this  life 
Feb.  8,  1880,  and  died  happy.    Yours  Truly,  E.  J.  Schildknecht. 

We  wish  all  who  were  here  a  year  ago  could  take  a  look  at  General  Ex- 
ercises one  of  these  mornings.  You  would  see  perhaps  many  faces  which 
you  saw  then,  and  many,  many,  new  faces.  You  would  be  surprised  how 
the  seats  are  filled  up.    It  begins  to  look  like  a  Methodist  Quarterly  meet- 
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ing  or  a  political  masB  convention  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  We 
are  literally  swarming  like  a  bee  hive.  The  bee  hive  allusion  is  a  good  one 
for  Normalites  are  workers,  which  fact  you  need  not  be  told. 

Harry  Fritz,  of  Gosport,  Ind.,  will  be  here  the  short  term. 

J.  T.  Morton,  of  Centreville,  Ind.,  says  he  will  be  back  this  month,  that 
he  is  tired  of  being  away  from  the  Normal. 

Cora  S.  Carson  writes  from  Valley  Mills,  Ind.,  as  follows :  "  I  have  ex- 
amined your  last  circulars  and  can  find  nothing  contrary  to  what  I  have 
witnessed  with  my  own  eyes  while  I  was  in  your  school.  My  stay  with 
you  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me  and  I  shall  in  the  future  use  my  influ- 
ence in  leading  others  to  that  fountain  of  knowledge  wnich  has  been  form- 
ed by  the  hard  labor  of  its  energetic  teachers.*' 

Eva  Marshall,  Pecksburg,  Ind.,  will  be  here  the  summer  term. 

Read  the  following  from  John  Kendall,  Principal  of  Amo,  Ind.,  Schools, 
who  was  with  us  last  year :  **  The  new  features  certainly  augur  well  for  suc- 
cess. An  Institution  which  seeks  to  develop  the  natural  tastes  and  incli- 
nations of  the  young  in  acquiring  an  education,  as  well  as  to  give  force  to 
the  natural  laws  in  imparting  instruction  deserves  to  live  and  prosper.  No 
pupil  should  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  with  the  idea  that  old  time  hard 
study  can  be  supplemented,  neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  siuf  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  practical  and  useful." 

Tom  W.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Tolono,  111. 

J.  E.  Rynerson  is  teaching  at  Clinton,  Ind.,  and  says  he  will  be  back  when 
his  school  is  out. 

C.  L.  Prugh  Avrites  a  characteristic  letter  from  Gratis,  Ohio. 

Bessie  Long,  writing  from  Reno,  Ind.,  says,  *'I  can  not  understand  how 
a  person  can  be  a  true  Normalite  and  not  read  The  Normal  Teacher.*' 
You  are  right,  Bessie,  that  is  just  what  has  puzzled  us  all  the  time. 

J.  Newton  Selby  writes  to  Prof.  Adams,  from  Tunnelton,  Ind.,  **  I  can  not 
help  but  admire  your  untiring  efforts  to  make  your  school  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  consider  the  additions  recently  made,  great  strength  added  to 
the  already  strong  force." 

Three  of  the  six  departments  in  the  Plainfield,  Ind.,  schools  are  taught 
by  Central  Normalites.  L.  T.  Farabee,  Miss  Lizzie  Tomlinson,  and  Miss 
Minnie  Wilkin. 

R.  C.  Drake  is  attending  Law  Lectures  in  Indianapolis. 

J.  B.  Haver  stick  of  Nora,  Ind.,  is  managing  a  farm  and  says  though  he 
never  intends  to  teach  that  he  is  a  subscriber  to  The  Normal  Teacher 
and  would  not  do  without  it  for  twice  its  price.  He  expects  to  return  to  the 
Normal  next  year. 

Lizzie  Milhouse  writes  from  Valley  Mills,  Ind.,  and  says,  "  I  shall  never 
forget  the  Normal  and  especially  our  Grammar  class." 

J.  B.  Young,  of  Union,  Pike  Co.,  Ind.,  has  gone  home  to  teach  a  select 
school  at  $50  per  month.  A  letter  from  him  since  his  arrival  at  home  says 
he  enjoyed  the  150  mile  trip  in  his  buggy  over  the  muddy  roads,  and  met 
manv  Normalites  on  his  way. 
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Frances  E.  Robinson  is  teaching  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  expects  to  be 
back  for  the  short  term. 

The  following  from  a  county  paper  speaks  for  itself:  Adams,  Ind.,  Dec. 
6.— Wm.  T.  Markland  delivered  a  lecture  at  this  place  last  Saturday  even- 
ing. Notwithstanding  the  storm,  he  addressed  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
we  have  seen  here  for  some  time.  He  discussed  "  Mythology  "  in  a  man- 
ner that  not  only  interested  his  hearers,  but  showed  that  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood his  subject.  Mr.  Markland  is  a  young  man  of  rare  intellectual 
abilities,  and  posseses  a  rich,  melodious  voice,  which,  of  itself,  was  a  source 
of  general  comment.  The  audience  tendered  the  speaker  a  vole  of  thanks 
for  his  able  lecture,  which  he  accepted  in  his  usual  humorous  but  courteous 
wav. 

G.  M.  Webster  is  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  with  a  school  of  72  pupils  and  will  be 
back  to  the  Normal  when  his  school  is  out 

Here  is  a  letter  in  the  beautiful  chirography  of  Rose  D.  Abcrnethy,  of 
Allison,  111.  She  says  The  Normal  Teacher  is  "a  real  teacher  propel- 
ler," and  that  it  is  "  no  trouble  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  school  if  you  ad- 
here strictly  to  Normal  teaching."     Her  school  is  of  course  a  success. 

Mr.  Mellville  T.  Smith  and  Miss  Mollie  Greathouse,  two  Normalites  were 
made  one  on  the  9th  of  March,  1880,  at  Reno,  Ind.  They  have  our  best 
wishes. 

The  Aurora  Literary  Society  has  increased  largely  in  numbers  and  in- 
terest during  the  past  term.  Several  popular  lecturers  have  been  here  un- 
der its  auspices. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Our  new  Premium  Circular  is  now  ready. 


The  Summer  Term  of  the  Central  Normal  College  opens  April  20,  i88a 


The  Central  Normal  College  never  had  brighter  prospects  than  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  enrolling  students  by  the  score  every  week.  Next  term  will  be 
very  large. 


SupT.  DoBSON  in  speaking  of  the  Danville  Normal,  says;  If  good  and 
successful  work  on  the  part  of  its  students  is  a  test  of  the  merits  of  a  school 
the  Central  Normal  is  the  peer  of  any  of  them. 


It  is  with  sadness  that  we  record  the  death  of  Prof.  M.  T.Tra vera. Prof 
Travers  was  a  most  noble  young  man,  a  close  student,  an  excellent  teacher 
and  a  true  friend.  He  was  loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a  Normalite  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  sent  in  the  first  club 
that  was  ever  made  for  The  Normal  Teacher.  Popular  education  an 
thf^  Institution  of  which  he  was  a  member  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  in 
his  death. 


8o  The  Normal  Teacher. 

G.  W.  Wayland  the  Book  and  Paper  man  of  Danville,  calls  attention  to 
his  stock  of  goods  in  another  column.  As  all  teachers  have  constant  use 
for  books  and  paper  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  open  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wayland  at  once. 


The  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.,  ofters  the  best  inducements 
to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  seeking  Normal  training  of  any  school 
within  our  knowledge.  We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  go  any- 
where to  school  before  they  investigate  the  claims  of  this  Institution. 


Read  our  premium  list  on  another  page  and  make  up  a  club  at  once. 
You  will  not  find  it  hard  work  to  make  up  a  good  club  and  the  premium 
we  will  send  you  will  more  than  compensate  for  your  time  and  trouble. 
You  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  circulate  so  practical  a  school  journal  as  Thk 
Normal  Teacher. 


We  hope  that  our  Agents,  County  Superintendents  and  others  interested 
in  the  circulation  of  school  literature  will  keep  it  constantly  before  teachers 
that  The  Normal  Teacher  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  school 
periodical  published.  At  the  low  price  at  which  The  Normal  Teacher 
is  furnished  there  is  no  reason  why  every  teacher  should  not  subscribe  for 
it. 


Prof.  Rbubelt's  Demonstration  in  this  number  really  requires  an  addi- 
tional figure,  but  as  the  communication  wan  received  too  late  to  send  to 
our  engraver  we  are  obliged  to  insert  it  using  only  one  diagram,  the  cut  of 
which  we  had  prepared  for  another  proposition.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
are  able  to  follow  the  demonstration  will  readily  see  what  lines  are  meant 
which  are  not  designated  in  the  diagram. 


We  desire  it  understood  that  we  are  now  making  engagements  with 
agents  for  work  at  the  teachers*  Institutes  during  the  summer.  Many  per- 
sonal friends  who  would  have  made  the  best  agents  wrote  us  about  Insti- 
tute time  last  year  saying  we  will  work  for  you,  do  not  give  the  agency  to 
any  one  else.  These  fnends  were  most  generally  disappointed  as  we  give 
out  territory  several  weeks  before  hand  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  representa- 
tive. Therefore,  if  any  of  our  old  agents  wish  to  work  for  us  this  year,  let 
them  say  so  now. 


We  mdst  insist  that  our  patrons  do  not  send  us  postage  stamps  in  amounts 
over  $i.oo.  We  receive  many  dollars  weekly  in  stamps,  and  as  we  can 
not  use  so  many  they  are  a  loss  as  we  can  not  sell  them,  except  at  a  dis- 
count. There  is  no  use  in  sending  us  one,  two,  three  or  more  dollars  in 
stamps^  as  some  have  done.  We  are  willing  to  accept  one,  two  or  three 
cent  stamps  for  small  sums  less  than  $1.00,  but  when  you  send  $1.00  or 
more,  send  notes,  money  orders,  drafts,  but  d<M/Ct  send  stamps  if  it  be  possi- 
ble to  do  otherwise. 
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Persons  sending  us  newspapers  containing  notices  which  they  wish  us 
to  read  or  use,  will  oblige  us  by  marking  the  same.  We  often  search  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  paper  and  can  not  tell  what  it  is  that  the  person 
who  sends  it  wishes  for  us  to  read.  Both  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inability 
to  find  the  news  that  is  intended  for  us,  is  very  annoying.  Mark  all  arti- 
cles,  please. 


Now  IS  a  most  excellent  time  to  canvass  for  our  books.  They  sell  readi- 
ly  and  we  give  agents  a  large  per  cent,  so  that  an  agent  who  can  do  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  line  of  bookselling  can  make  excellent  wages  with  our 
books.  We  give  a  cash  commission  on  subscriptions  to  The  Nofmal 
Teacher  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  travelling  expenses  of  an  agent.  Send 
for  termsjand  take  an  agency  now. 


We  left  out  Questions  for  Discussion  at  Township  Institutes  in  this 
number,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  Institutes  have  closed  for 
the  season.  We  have  devoted  the  space  to  Notes  and  Queries.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  not  be  disappointed  at  this  change.  Those  who  are 
will  oblige  us  by  saying  so.  At  the  proper  time  we  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  these  questions. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
New  Home  Sewing  Machine  to  be  found  in  our  columns.  We  have  one 
of  these  machines  in  use  and  can  say  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  the  simplest 
and  lightest  running  machine  made.  We  would  not  exchange  our  ma- 
chine for  any  other  make  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  All  persons  in- 
terested should  investigate  the  merits  of  this  machine. 


Everybody  who  writes  to  any  advertiser  in  The  Normal  Teacher, 
will  do  the  advertiser  and  us  both  a  great  favor  by  saying  that  they  saw  the 
advertisement  in  The  Normal  Teacher.  Advertisers  will  then  know 
from  what  paper  their  applications  come,  and  as  The  Normal  Teacher 
is  one  of  the  best  of  mediums,  advertisers  will  soon  knovt  how  ii^ys.  Al- 
ways say,  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser,  **I  saw  your  advertisement  in 
The  Normal  Teacher.*' 


Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory  has  associated  with  him  as  instructors  in  his  school  Prof. 
Ethan  B.  Allen  and  Miss  Lillian  DeGarmo.  We  are  informed  that  they 
are  both  excellent  Elocutionists  and  skillful  teachers.  Miss  Garmo  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  lady  reader  before  the  public.  The  summer  term  of  this 
school  will  open  June  2zst.  We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  prospect  for 
a  good  attendance  is  flattering. 


Our  circulation  is  large  and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  We  receive  on 
an  average  a  thousand  names  per  month.  Our  subscription  list  is  now 
away  up  in  the  thousands.    If  we  do  as  well  in  the  next'two  months  as  we 
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have  done  in  the  past  two  we  will  have  the  largest  circulation  of  any  school 
journal  published  on  the  American  Continent.  We  hope  our  friends  will 
continue  to  roll  in  the  names.  We  have  just  issued  ten  thousand  copies  of 
a  new  8-page  premium  circular  and  we  desire  to  send  every  one  of  them 
out  within  the  next  two  months  to  parties  who  will  use  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage. We  offer  larger  and  better  premiums  than  any  publishing  bouse 
in  the  U.  S.  If  you  doubt  our  statement  a  postal  card  will  prove  it.  Send 
for  a  Premium  Circular. 


Almost  every  day  we  receive  requests  from  teachers  to  diagram  senten- 
ces, solve  problems,  answer  questions,  &c.,  by  mail.  The  writers  are  gener 
ally  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  answers  for  use  at  some  teachers'  meeting  or 
Institute.  For  a  while  we  attempted  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  these 
parties,  but  finding  that  it  would  take  the  time  of  one  person  to  attend  to 
all  these  requests,  we  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  attempting  to  answer  any 
of  them.  Our  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  answering  questions, 
&c.,  for  nothing.  If  an  answer  to  a  question  is  worth  anything  to  a  teach- 
er, let  him  pay  for  it.  Tnose  who  have  not  heard  from  their  communica- 
tions may  accept  this  as  an  explanation.  However,  if  any  one  has  a  ques- 
tion he  desires  answered,  sentence  diagrammed,  or  proposition  demon- 
strated and  can  not  wait  to  haVe  it  answered  through  the  columns  of  Thb 
Normal  Tbacher  let  him  send  along  25  cts.  or  50  cts.  and  we  will  do  tlie 
best  we  can  to  accommodate  him. 


We  have  started  out  with  the  determination  of  securing  an  agent  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.  to  represent  our  house  at  the  Institutes  the  coming 
summer.  We  give  such  terms  that  every  energetic  agent  can  make 
more  working  for  us  than  for  any  other  journal.  We  hope  that  Coun- 
ty Superintendents  and  influential  educators  will  put  some  of  their 
influential  teachers  in  correspondence  with  us  at  once.  To  deserving  per- 
sons recommended  by  County  Supts.  we  will  render  every  aid  in  our  pow- 
er. Let  every  one  who  thinks  of  working  for  us  this  summer  write  us  at 
once.  Remember  that  our  works  are  pronounced  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  practical  of  the  kind  published,  and  that  they  will  sell  to  every  teach- 
er. They  are  bound  to  sell  because  they  are  just  such  books  as  every 
teacher  needs.  We  did  a  big  business  last  summer  at  the  Institutes  but  we 
will  do  an  Immense  business  this  summer.  Those  who  would  consult 
their  own  interests  will  write  us  at  once  for  our  Wonderful  Circular. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


Insect  Lives;  or  Born  in  Prison.    By  Julia  P.  Ballard,    pp.  98,  Quarto, 
Cloth,  $1.00.    Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book  not  only  in  the  mechanical  execution  but 
in  matter  and  style.  There  is  no  more  interesting  study  than  that  of  Ento- 
inology  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  but  few  elementary  works 
on  the  subject    Ponderous  volumes,  costing  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  have 
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been  prepared  treating  of  butterflies  alone.  Why  can't  we  have  more  such 
works  as  the  one  before  us  telling  the  story  of  the  commonest  insects  in  a 
simple  manner?  The  book  tells  how  to  capture,  prepare  and  mount  insects 
for  preservation  and  how  they  may  be  obtained  by  rearing  from  the  egg. 

Arithmetic  por  Young  Children.  By  Horace  Grant.  American 
Edition.  Edited  By  Wm.  Small.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York : 
Cfaas.  T.  Dillingham. 

This  little  work  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  or  four,  and  six  or  seven.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  rather 
tender  age  to  begin  instruction  in  the  operations  of  arithmetic.  While  it 
is  true  that  children  develop  the  idea  of  number  to  a  certain  extent,  at  a 
very  early  age,  we  doubt  the  propriety  oi'  drilling  them  on  such  subjects 
until  they  are  at  least  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  We  think  they  will  make 
just  as  rapid  improvement  as  if  they  had  been  taught  earlier.  Let  their 
bodies  grow  and  teach  them  to  observe  concrete  objects  rather  than  the  ab- 
stractions of  number.  But  if  the  principle  of  beginning  the  subject  thus 
early  is  correct,  then  this  book  is  just  the  thing  for  the  teacher,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  brought  down  to  the  utmost  extreme  of  simplicity  that  is  consistent 
with  sense. 

A  Short  German  Grammar  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges;  By  E. 
S.  Sheldon,  Tutor  in  German  in  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Ginn  is. 
Heath.     103  pp. 

The  author  has  made  his  book  a  short  one  by  omitting  the  unimportant 
details.  The  German  constructions  which  differ  so  little  from  the  English 
are  treated  slightly  as  they  are  best  learned  by  practice  in  reading  and  trans- 
lating. The  author  thinks  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be  able  to  read  Ger- 
man than  to  be  able  to  speak  it  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is 
▼cry  good. 

Our  Common  School  System.  By  Gail  Hamilton.  Boston:  Estes  & 
Lauriat.    358  pp.,  $1.50. 

And  now  we  have  something  rich,  rare,  and  racy,  on  what  would  seem 
to  be  a  dry  subject.  Gail  Hamilton  always  deals  sledge  hammer  blows  and 
nearly  always  hits  in  the  right  place.  This  book  has  already  excited  much 
comment  as  she  slashes  unmercifully  certain  features  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. First,  we  have  a  chapter  on  Equalizing  Wages,  to  which  no  teacher 
will  object  The  next  chapter  is  on  Higk  ScMaois.  Here  the  vrriter  takes  a 
position  at  variance  with,  perhaps  the  majority  of  educators.  She  main- 
tains ^hat  the  State  should  not  pay  for  a  higher  education  than  that  given 
in  the  common  or  district  school.  That  city  and  country  should  be  treated 
alike  by  the  State  and  where  there  are  those  who  wish  higher  instruction 
than  that  of  the  common  school,  they  should  pay  for  it  and  if  they  paid  for 
it  themselves  they  would  have  more  of  purpose  and  enthusiasm,  of  inde- 
pendence. There  is  much  of  truth  in  this.  After  all,  the  world  is  the  great 
educator.  The  young  man  who  succeeds  is  generally  the  man  who  having 
had  a  common  school  education  goes  to  work  and  earns  the  money  to  give 
him  a  term  or  two  in  some  higher  institution,  where  knowing  that  his  time 
is  money  and  life  to  him  he  works  with  enthusiasm  and  a  purpose  and  be- 
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comes  prepared  to  enter  the  higher  college  of  the  actual  business  world.  The 
writer  is  opposed  to  Industrial  Schools  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.    The  arguments  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  in  the  preceding^ 
article.    Her  next  chapter  is  on  Normal  Schools  and  upon  this  point  we  have 
somewhat  to  say.    It  is  very  evident  that  Gail  has  never  beheld  the  work  • 
ings  of  a  truly  Normal  School.    If  she  refers  to  the  institutions  which  gen  • 
erally  go  under  that  name  we  can  agree  with  nearly  all  she  says.    There 
are  a  few  truly  Normal  schools  in  the  land  where  young  men  and  women 
may  educate*  tliemselve  or  be  trained  in  the  Normal  or  natural  way  freed 
from  the  childish  restraints,  from  the  ruts  and  crammings  of  our  colleger 
and  State  Normals.    Could  Gall  Hamilton  have  spent  a  few  days  in  Dan- 
ville before  she  wrote  that  chapter  we  venture  it  would  have  been  quite 
differently  written.    Under  the  heads  of  The  Form  of  Blanks^  Examination 
under  the  Microscope^  The  Superxnsory  Feruer^  Milk  for  BabeSy.  Official  Su 
fervision  and  Personal  Supervision^  On  the  World-wide  Sea^  Pufijication  by 
Supervision^  The  Foolishness  of  Teaching",  Corporal  Punishment,  Salary  of 
Teachers,  The  Degradation  of  the  Teacher   and  For  Substance  of  Doctrine^ 
she  makes  many  startling  points.    No  one  can  read  the  book  without  be 
ing  made  better  even  if  he  does  not  believe  half  it  says. 

Ingersoll  and  Moses,  A  Reply.    By  Prof,  Samuel  Ives  Curtis,  D.  D. 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  $1.25. 

This  new  addition  to  the  numerous  replies  which  Col.  Ingersoll  has  ex- 
cited by  his  bold  assertions,  is  more  complete  and  thorough  than  any  which 
we  have  yet  seen.  But  really  Col.  Ingersoll  and  all  his  critics  would  be 
in  much  better  business  if  they  would  let  subjects  which  they  do  not  know 
anything  about,  alone,  and  tell  people  how  to  live  and  act  in  society.  Our 
beliefs  are  not  half  so  bad  as  our  acts. 

Key  to  Ghostism.  Science  and  Art  Unlock  its  Mysteries.  By  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitchell,  author  of  "  Philosophy  of  God  and  the  World,"  etc. 
i2mo,  pp.  249.  Cloth,  price,  $1.50.  New  York:  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co., 
Publishers,  737  Broadway. 

This  book  is  a  refutation  of  the  philosophy  and  an  exposure  of  the  arts 
of  Spiritualism.  The  author  is  a  strong  believer  in  Phrenology  and  imputes 
the  existence  of  Spiritualism  to  a  perverted  action  of  the  faculty  of  Mar- 
velousness.  While  we  would  not  agree  with  quite  all  that  he  says  on  some 
points  we  think  he  is  correct  in  this  and  his  exposition  of  the  tricks  and 
frauds  by  which  this  so  called  philosophy  of  Spiritualism  is  maintained  is 
worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  one.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  in  this  age 
of  civilization  so  many  people  should  be  imposed  upon  by  designing 
tricksters. 

How  TO  Educate  the  Feelings  or  Affections.  By  Charles  Bray. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  from  the  Third  London  Edition,  by 
Nelson  Sizer,  Author  of  "How  to  Teach,"  etc.  i2mo.  extra  cloth.  Il- 
lustrated. Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co.,  Publishers,  737 
Broadway. 

This  an  excellent  work  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
parent    There  is  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  thaa  by  s» 
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educating  the  passions  and  propensities  as  to  make  them  subservient  to 
moral  and  civil  laws.  The  author  views  the  subject  from  a  Phrenological 
stuidpoint.  We  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  since  Combe's  Constitution 
of  Man.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  noted  characters,  and  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  logical  st^rle. 

Brainard*s  Musical  World. — The  Musical  World  for  March  is  re- 
ceived. The  present  number  contains  an  elegant  portrait  of  Miss  Emma 
Thursby,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Musical  World,  the  usual  amount  of 
valuable  musical  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  musical  literature,  Karl 
Merz's  "Musical  World  Letters,"  and  a  varietur  of  new  music,  consisting  of 
two  new  songs,  two  piano  pieces,  and  an  arrangement  of  "  Nancy  Lee  "  for 
piano  and  violin.  The  Musical  World  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular 
and  successful  musical  paper  in  this  country.  Send  fifteen  cents  to  S. 
Brainard's  Sons,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  specimen  copy.  Subscription  price 
$<.50,  or  $1.60  with  valuable  premium. 

S.  L.  Morrow  «Sr  Co.,  Indianapolis,  are  offering  agents  the  most  liberal 
terms  on  their  New  Illustrated  Indiana  History,  Historical  Bibles,  Voter's 
Text-Book^  and  other  standard  works. 


BOOKS. 


BOBEBT  CLARKE  A  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  eive  special  attention  to  Mail  Orders  for 
books  and  Stationery.  Their  Catalogrues  and  Montnly  Bulletin  of  New  Books  Avill  be  found 
▼cry  conven  ent  in  selecting  books  to  purchase,  especially  to  persons  living  at  a  distance 
from  latKC  book  stores. 

VALUABLE  CATAT-OGUES. 

The  following  are  sent  on  receipt  of  a  three*cent  stamp  each: 

AfsRicuLTURB.— HorticulUire,  Floriculture,  Stock,  Fruit,  etc. 

Architbcturb  —Building,  Carpentry,  Ventilation,  etc. 

BoHN*s  LiBRARUS.— With  Classified  Index. 

Education.— Science  of  Teachinj^,  Kindergarten,  etc. 

Enginsering. — Mining,  Mechanics,  Manufitctures,  etc. 

Fink  Arts. —  Drawinir,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Ceramics,  etc. 

JuvKN'XL.B. — Books  for  the  young.    Sets  and  single  volumes. 

Law. — ^Short  Title  List,  arranged  by  Author^'  Names. 

Law. — Catalogue  of  Old,  Rare,  and  Valuable  Law  Books. 
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every  one.  It  is  devoted  to  self-education  and  new  ideas  and  the  doings  of  our  really  great 
men  and  women.  It  is  lull  of  instruction  and  is  declared  by  old  and  young  to  be  the  best 
paper  that  enters  the  house.  It  gives  out  questions  and  presents  prizes  for  the  best  answers, 
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us  a  green  stamp  for  sample.  It  will  pay  them  to  take  subscriptions.  Teachers  who  send 
their  names  will  receive  a  copy  free.    Address  £.  L.  Kellogg  dr  Co.,  17  Warren  St,  N.  Y. 
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HOW    to    KEEP    THE   DEVIL    OUT    OF    THE 

SCHOOL-ROOM.  . 


G.   DALLAS    LIND. 


We  do  not  mean  any  personal  devil.  We  do  not  mean 
any  barb-tailed,  oblique-eyed,  long-eared  Mephistopheles. 
(Those  wht)  have  not  read  Goethe's  Faust  should  look  up 
the  meaning  of  this  term  in  Webster's  Unabridged  under 
the  head  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  &c.")  But  this  we 
mean.  There  is  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a  spirit  of  mis- 
chief which  creeps  into  every  school-room  unless  the  proper 
means  are  taken  to  keep  it  out.  How  to  keep  out  this  spir- 
it is  a  question  which  doubtless  has  vexed  and  worried  every 
teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  and  no  doubt  many  who  have 
only  young  men  and  ladies  under  their  care  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  have  found  it  a  sore  problem  to  solve. 

Let  us  see  what  are  some  of  the  ways  to  keep  out  this 
devil.  But  first  we  will  ask  what  means  should  not  be  used. 
Should  force  be  used?  Not  direct  force.  He  who  governs 
by  arbitrary  means,  who  must  be  despotic  and  resort  to  pun- 
ishments or  the  fear  of  punishments  to  secure  order,  should 
have  no  place  in  the  school-room.  Punishments  are,  indeed, 
necessary  and  despotic  power  should  sometimes  be  used  but 
only  where  all  other  means  fail.     Had  we  the  training  of 
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children  from  infancy  up  and  knew  just  how  to  train  them^ 
force  would  never  be  necessary.  But  the  teacher  has  not 
always  had  his  pupils  under  his  care  and  he  is  not  always 
so  gifted  as  to  be  able  to  train  them  properly,  %o  that  force 
becomes  sometimes  a  necessary  evil.  Force  if  used  when 
other  means  would  answer  will  tend  to  raise  whole  legions 
of  devils  and  though  you  may  be  able  to  keep  these  little 
devils  in  subjection,  it  is  high  pressure  work.  It  is  too  much, 
as  we  have  said  somewhere  before,  like  sitting  on  the  safety 
valve  of  a  steam  engine  with  the  indicator  showing  a  high 
degree  of  pressure. 

Should  frizes  be  given  to  bribe  the  devil  to  stay  out?  We 
think  not.  Though  in  some  cases  it  may  do,  there  is  a  much 
better  and  cheaper  way.  The  principle  of  hiring  a  person 
to  do  right  does  not  seem  the  proper  one.  The  person  who 
will  do  right  only  for  a  prize  will  not  hesitate  to  demand 
better  wages  for  his  work.  He  is  apt  to  overestimate  his 
worth  and  will  have  to  be  bribed  still  more  to  hold  him  in 
his  place.     He  is  too  apt  to  make  "  strikes." 

1.  The  teacher  should  teach  well.  He  should  so  under- 
stand the  branches  he  is  required  to  teach  and  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  that  he  may 
proceed  with  his  duties  smoothly  and  systematically  show- 
ing that  he  is  master  of  the  situation.  This  topic  includes 
much.  In  fact,  it  includes  all  the  following  topics  and  much 
more,  but  we  have  seen  fit  to  make  this  division  that  we  may 
make  the  subject  clear  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Why 
do  we  say  this  includes  all  that  is  to  follow?  Because  gov- 
ernment should  be  as  far  as  possible  taught  just  as  the  sci- 
ences are  taught,  just  as  reading  and  spelling  are  taught,  not 
exactly  in  the  same  way  by  regular  recitations,  but  as  a  part 
of  every  recitation,  and  in  every  movement,  in  fact,  in  the 
school-room.  Now,  if  the  teacher  teach  well,  he  will  govern 
well,  because  government  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work* 
But  we  will  be  more  specific. 

2.  The  teacfier  should  set  an  example  of  order  and  system y 
by  bang  orderly  and  systematic  in  all  that  he  does.    No  teach- 
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er  can  maintain  good  order  in  school  who  is  not  a  living  ex- 
ample of  good  order.  The  pupils  will  naturally  copy  after 
the  teacher  and  more  especially  in  this  respect.  If  the  teach- 
er goes  blundering  around  with  heavy  boots,  if  he  has  no 
order  of  recitations,  no  programme  of  business,  if  he  talks 
too  loud,  or  talks  too  much,  he  will  have  very  little  influence 
over  the  pupils,  for  these  points  will  be  copied  and  the  teacher 
and  pupils  together  will  make  a  very  disorderly  school. 

3.  The  teacher  should -provide  means  to  keep  all  profitably 
and  pleasantly  employed.  This  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
managing  a  school  successfully.  It  is  the  angel  of  business 
that  will  keep  the  imp  of  mischief  out.  But  this  could  have 
been  treated  under  our  first  heading.  It  is  a  part  ^f  success- 
ful teaching  to  keep  all  employed.  We  would  have  you  ad- 
mit this  fact  and  then  apply  your  energies  towards  furnish- 
ing all  with  employment.  We  would  say  here  that  the  high- 
est tact  is  necessary  to  meet  this  requirement,  especially  in 
an  ungraded  school  where  you  may  find  all  ages  and  all  de- 
grees of  advancement  and  almost  every  grade  of  character 
and  disposition.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  most  mischiev- 
ously inclined  pupils  were  apt  to  be  the  brightest?  The  boy 
who  has  energy  enough  for  mischief  has  energy  enough 
for  higher  intellectual  work,  for  mischief  is  an  action  of  the 
intellect.  What  the  teacher  needs  to  do  is  to  turn  the  activ- 
ity in  the  right  channel.  A  mischievous  boy  is  simply  a 
locomotive  of!  of  the  track.  Employment  which  is  pleasant 
and  profitable  will  keep  him  straight  and  will  aflord  exit  for 
his  superfluous  energies.  But  there  are  some  pupils  so  full 
of  life  and  enthusiasm  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  find 
employment  enough  for  them.  They  need  sometimes  physr 
ical  exercise  in  addition  to  mental  work  to  maintain  their 
equilibrium.  You  may  find  out  who  these  pupils  are  by 
watching  closely  their  actions.  They  never  sit  still  long  at 
a  time.  Such  restless  dispositions  should  be  made  a  special 
study.  Many  times  if  such  a  pupil  is  requested  to  bring  a 
bucket  of  water  or  an  armful  of  wood  he  will  be  diverted 
from  the  mischief  he  would  otherwise  get  into  and  the  safety 
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valve  of  his  energies  be  opened.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  employment  becomes  a  reme- 
dy for  mischief,  first,  by  occupying  the  time  and  diverting 
the  mind  and  second  by  acting  as  a  vent  for  surplus  nervous 
force. 

4.  The  teacher  should  be  calnij  watchful  and  firm.  If  he  is 
nervous  and  excitable  and  shows  constantly  that  he  is  vexed 
and  worried  it  will  have  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  pu- 
pils. They  will  see  how  easy  it  is  to  annoy  him  and  if  any 
are  inclined  to  have  a  disliking  for  school  they  will  take  de- 
light in  doing  little  things  to  annoy  the  teacher.  You  have 
noticed  how  a  person  who  is  easily  "  plagued,"  as  they  say, 
is  always  made  the  subject  to  be  operated  upon  in  this  re- 
spect. A  teacher  who  is  easily  annoyed  will  be  put  to 
greater  trials  than  one  who  takes  everything  calmly  and  pa- 
tiently. He  should  try  to  cultivate  this  faculty  of  mastering 
himself.     Patience  is  much  needed  by  the  teacher. 

While  he  should  not  make  a  show  of  watching  his  pupils, 
he  should  be  Argus-eyed  and  observe  everything  that  is 
going  on,  that  he  may  be  able  to  check  the  very  first  tenden- 
cies to  disorder.  •  There  is  much  in  taking  the  proper  steps 
in  the  beginning.  Many  a  pupil  is  led  on  to  commit  some 
grievous  misdemeanor  by  the  indifference  of  the  teacher  to 
his  first,  little  misdemeanor.  Nip  evils  in  the  bud.  Destroy 
the  first  germs.  It  is  much  easier  to  straighten  the  sapling 
than  the  full  grown  oak. 

Firmness  but  not  stubbornness  should  characterize  the 
teacher.    This  fact  is  self-evident. 

5.  The  teacher  should  secure  the  aid  of  parents  and  school 
boards  and  act  in  harmony  with  them.  If  a  punishment  be- 
comes necessary  we  think  it  best  to  consult  the  parents  first. 
If  they  manifest  an  indifference  or  concur  with  him  and  the 
case  is  not  an  aggravated  one,  then  the  teacher  may  proceed 
as  his  own  judgement  will  dictate,  but  if  the  parents  can  not 
be  made  to  concur  with  him  and  the  case  is  a  grave  one,  the 
school  board  should  be  consulted  before  further  action  is 
taken.    In  many  cases  it  will  be  well  to  consult  both  parents 
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and  directors  in  regard  to  managing  pupils  who  have  given 
former  teachers  trouble.  Of  course  the  pupil  should  not 
know  that  he  is  made  the  subject  of  the  consultation.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  few  points  will  be  suggestive  to  the  begin- 
ner in  the  school  work.  Remember  that  there  is  a  constant 
struggle  for  existence,  a  constant  battle  between  truth  and 
error,  between  right  and  wrong.  We  should  constantly 
strive  to  keep  back  this  devil.  In  this  struggle  the  fittest 
will  survive. 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS    vs.   COLLEGES. 


BY  A  NORMALITE. 


Having  recently  read  an  article  upon  Normal  Schools 
which  came  to  my  notice  in  a  college  paper,  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss, briefly,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  these  schools  which 
most  tax  college  credulity  or  excite  college  animosity. 
Gleaned,  in  order,  from  the  article  referred  to,  they  are  as 
follows:  First,  these  schools  assume  to  do  as  good  and  bet- 
ter work  than  colleges  in  half  the  time,  which  must  be  im- 
possible, taking  thoroughness  and  mental  discipline  into  ac- 
count. Second,  they  tack  on  to  their  curriculums  prepara- 
tory medical  and  law  departments,  surveying,  fine  art  and 
the  like,  which  are  altogether  out  of  their  *  sphere  '  and  to 
which  they  are  wholly  incompetent  to  do  justice.  Third, 
their  work  consists  of  scattering  generalization  instead  of 
the  patient  research  which  brings  knowledge  and  discipline. 
Fourth,  they  ignore  the  fact  that  government  is  a  "  divine 
institution/'  and  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of  administra- 
tion upon  the  pupils.  And  lastly  and  all-embracingly,  they 
are  supplanting  colleges  in  many  places,  and  by  their  cheap- 
ness in  every  respect,  are  tending  rapidly  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  popular  education. 

These  things  above  enumerated,  constitute,  it  would  seem, 
the  substance  of  grief  with  our  college  friends,  and  the 
ground  upon  which  our  writer  rests  his  objections  to  the 
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term  ^just  the  thtng^  as  applied  to  Normal  Schools.  Well, 
let  us  see  for  a  moment  if  colleges  are  nearer  being  ^  just  the 
thing.* 

This  world  is  still  in  a  condition  which  requires  work  to 
be  able  to  live  upon  it;  most  of  us  must,  somehow,  earn  a 
living,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  spend  five  or  six  years  on  a 
college  course,  storing  away  and  committing  to  memory  the 
mass  of  its  curriculum  with  no  connection  between  it  and  the 
work  we  ought  soon  to  engage  'in,  is  the  question.    There 
may  be  those  who  have  the  money  and  leisure  to  make  study 
and  research  their  life  work  who  can  afford  to  do  it,  but  the 
masses  cannot.    Yet  all  should  be  educated.    The  Normal 
school  neither  forbids  nor  discourages  the  minutest  research 
but  \\  first  secures  to  the  student  a  general  comprehension 
of  subjects  such  that  if  time  and  opportunity  forbid  deep  re- 
search he  may  not  be  an  ignorant  man,  but  if  turned  out  in- 
to the  world  may  have  such  a  grasp  of  things  as  will  enable 
him  to  perceive  the  relation  of  things  about  him.     And  the 
manner  in  which  this  grasp  of  principles  (which  our  friend 
calls  "  scattering  generalization,")  is  secured  proves  to  be 
worth  more  in  seizing  upon  the  gist  of  matters  outside  of 
school,  by  all  odds,  than  the  much  talked-of  dtscifhne^  of  the 
storing  away  process.    It  has  become  a  commonly  accepted 
fact  among  business  men  and  in  the  practical  world  at  large, 
that  college  students  turned  loose,  are  characterized  by  noth- 
ing so  much  as  their  great  'unreadiness'  being  still  'mere  boys 
in  the  art  of  living.'    Thurlow  Weed  bluntly  says;  "The 
colleges  turn  out  a  lazy,  shiftless  set  which  it  terms  gradu- 
ates."   This  opinion  has  permeated  all  classes  of  society,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  facts,  which  are  patent  to  the  most  obtuse 
social  philosopher,  it  is  coming  to  be  the  public  verdict  that 
colleges  as  at  present  conducted  are  ^v(7/ 'just  the  thing' 
for  any  body,  much  less  for  the  masses  of  Americans.     Thts  is 
why  "Normal  schools  are  supplanting  colleges  in  many 
places."     The  former  love  not  higher  education  less,  but 
broader  education  more.     By  broader  we  mean  that  which 
embraces  the  bone  and  sinew  for  living — ^a  development  of 
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powers  rather  than  a  going  to  seed,  or  spindling  top-heavy 
into  higher  education.  It  aims  at  a  training  which  will  har- 
monize the  forces  of  our  being  and  fit  us  to  take  hold  oP  the 
plain,  homely  work  of  life  with  philosophy  and  pleasure,  and 
thus  get  the  most  out  of  existence.  Such  is  the  ideal  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  the  results  of  these  schools  must  tell  how 
nearly  they  realize  the  ideal.  That  their  methods  do  lead 
to  a  more  practical  understanding  of  any  given  branch  in 
far  less  time  than  the  methods  of  other  schools  can  neither 
be  gainsaid  nor  denied. 

No  feature  of  the  Normal  Schools  is,  we  think,  more  wor- 
thy of  imitation  than  that  of  throwing  young  people  upon 
their  own  responsibility  as  citizens,  amenable  only  to  civil 
authority  and  the  laws  of  good  society.  As  a  writer  in  the 
American  School  yournal  puts  it,  "Young  men  who  are. 
treated  as  ordinary  members  of  society,  are  not  confirmed  in 
the  preposterous  self  conceit  and  in  the  obnoxious  disregard 
of  proprieties  which  distinguish  college  students."  We  know 
of  no  government  which  has  more  of  the  divine  approbation 
than  self  government.  It  is  .plain  on  the  face  of  it  that  those 
who  require  to  be  kept  in  order  by  close  surveillance  and 
the  minute  supervision  of  college  professors,  as  soon  as  the 
restraint  is  removed  will,  unaccustomed  to  self  control,  fall 
into  calamity. 

While  we  do  not  know  that  the  preparatory  departments 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Telegraphy,  and  the  like  add  an)rthing  to 
the  efficiency  or  usefulness  of  normal  schools,  never  having 
tested  them,  we  know  of  no  law  limiting  the  ^sphere '  of  nor- 
mal schools.  State  normals,  managed  chiefly  by  college 
men  and  maintained  by  school  funds,  may  be  bound  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  subjects  bearing  immediately  upon  the 
teaching  profession,  but  independent  schools  are  not  thus 
restricted,  and  if  normal  methods  are  worth  anything  at  all, 
they  should  be  successfully  applied  to  the  learning  of  any 
subject.  We  know  of  no  school  which  attempts  more  than 
a  very  elementary  work  in  these  departments  as  yet,  but 

they  do  nothing  more  than  to  give  students  an  idea  of  how  to 
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study  these  subjects  when  they  enter  upon  them  fully^  it  is 
time  and  money  saved  to  them.  So  far  from  hearing  com- 
plaints from  normal  students  of  being  victimized  in  any  way. 
It  is  as  our  college  writer  contemptuously  says:  "  Their  grad- 
uates, scattered  all  over  the  land  in  our  public  schools,  pro- 
claim with  the  zeal  of  patriots  the  superior  advantages  of 
these  schools." 


BEAUTIES    OF    HIGHER    ALGEBRAIC    EQUA- 
TIONS.—NO.  II. 


ELIAS  SCHNEIDER. 


In  this  article  I  propose  to  examine  the  following  simul- 
taneous equations: 

x»+y  =  7  (I) 
X  +y'="  (2) 

It  is  very  readily  seen  that  two  of  the  roots  of  these  eqila* 
tions  are  3  and  2.  But,  it  would  be  no  solution  to  substitute 
these  roots  in  the  equations  and  merely  verify  them.  These 
equations  have  8  roots;  that  is  4  values  of  y,  and  4  of  x,  and 
the  equations  are  each  an  equation  of  the  parabola.  The 
shortest  known  solution  for  finding  two  of  the  rok>ts  is  the 
following: 

x»+y=7  (I) 

x*+y— 3=4  by  subtracting  3  from  each  member, 
y— 3=4— x'  by  transposing. 

'      '^=2— X  (3)  by  dividing  each  member  by  2+x. 

x+y»=ii    (2) 

x+y '  —  9^2  by  subtracting  9  from  each  member. 

y«  —9=2 — X  (4)  by  transposing.  . 

y *  "9=^^  by  equating  (3)  and  (4) 

y «  — 9-=— Z 3_  by  separating  second  member  into  2  p*ts,. 

v* 2L.=Q J-  by  transposing. 

^         2+X      ^      2+X      ^  *^       S 
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V  I  ^  I 

y* ^, — I — 7 — : — :«=9 r — I — ; — \ — ri  by  completing  the 

square. 

^ '^ 2(2+xf^^'' 2i2\x)  ^y   extracting  the   square  root  of 
each  member. 

Hence,  y='i,  for  the  two  fractions  —, — ; — ^    cancel     each 

•^     ^  2(2 +x) 

other,  and  x=2 

From  x'+y=7« 
we  have  y=7— x* 

and  y*=49— i4x*+x*,  by  squaring  each  member. 

Now  substitute  this  value  of  y*  into  the  equation  x+y*= 
11,  and  we  get  x+49— I4x*+x*=ii  or  x*  — i4x*+x+38 
=0. 

Dividing  this  last  equation  by  x— 2  we  get  x'+2x*  — lox 
^19=0.  This  equation  has  3  roots.  By  Homer's  method 
we  find  these  values  of  x  to  be 

3.131312518+ 
—  1. 8481 265  27+ 
— 3.283185991+     The  sum  of  these  roots  is— 2. 

Again,  from  x+y«=ii  we  have  x=ii— y* 
and  x*=i2i — 22y'+y*,  by  squaring  each  member. 

121 — 22  y*+y*+y=7  by  substituting  the  value  of  x'  in- 
to x»+y  =7 

y* — 22y*+y+ii4=:0  by  transposing 
y'+3y* — 137 — 18=0  by  dividing  the  last  by  y — 3 
By  Horner's  method  we  find  the  3  values  of  y  of  this  equa 
tion  to  be 

3.5844283403+ 
—2.8051 180869+ 
— 3.7793102534+     The  sum  of  these  roots  is — 3. 

The  first  two  equations  have  therefore  8  roots.  Let  u» 
now  trace  the  curves  and  see  how  these  roots  show  where 
the  curves  intersect  each  other.  The  points  of  intersection 
of  these  two  curves  of  the  parabola  are  at  a,  b,  c,  d.  The 
distances  to  the.  right  of  Y  A  Y'  are  positive,  and  those  to 
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the  left  of  that  hne  are  negative.  The  distances  above  the 
line  X  A  X'  are  positive,  and  those  below  it  are  negative. 
The  roots  represented  by  x  are  I  b=2  kd=3.i3i3(25i8+ 
n  a— — 1.848126527  and  i  c=— 3.283185991  +  .  The  roots 
represented  by  y  are  e  b=3,  g  a=3.s844283403+  m  d= — 
2.8051180869+  and  h  c=— 3.7793103534. 
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The  sum  of  the  3  roots  of  x*  -|-2  x* — 10  x — 19=0  is  equal 
to — 2,  the  co-efficient  of  the  second  term  with  its  sign 
changed;  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  roots  taken  in  sets' 
of  two  is  equal  to — 10,  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term. 
That  is  (3.13131251)  (—1.84812652)  +  (3.131312518)  (— 3.- 
283185991)  +  (—1.848126527)  (—3.283185991)=— 10;  and 
the  product  of  all  the  roots  with  their  signs  changed  is  equal 
to   the  last  term.      That  is  (3.131312518)  (—1.848126527) 

(— 3-^83i8S99i)=+i9- 

The  same  result,  in  regard  to  the  roots  of  the  equation 
y*H"3y* — ^3y — i8=o,  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Therefore  the  work  is  correct. 


In  our  country  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is  worthy  the 
honored  name  of  a  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  high- 
est practicable  education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  ad- 
ministration.— Horace  Mann, 


There  have  been  a  good  many  things  in  America  more 
foolish  than  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  "boarding  'roimd" 
hy  the  school  teacher.  What  a  different  set  of  creatures  is 
this  crowd  of  half  a  hundred  youngsters  to  you,  after  you 
have  visited  them  in  their  homes  and  seen  the  frame  in  which 
each  one  is  hung  up  in  that  domestic  gallery!  That  fretful 
little  Johnny,  that  worries  you  like  a  bouquet  of  nettles — 
what  another  boy  he  seems  after  you  have  looked  into  his 
mother's  face  and  heard  the  wonderous  story  of  how  she 
nursed  him  through  the  scarlet  fever  that  tossed  him  back 
into  her  ar(ns  from  the  gates  of  death,  weakened  for  life  in 
body,  if  not  crippled  in  mind.  Do  you  not  go  home  from 
that  visit  with  a  heart  full  of  tears  and  a  prayer  that  God 
will  help  you  and  his  mother  to  work  together  for  poor 
Johnny?  There  is  no  real  school  teaching  till  the  school- 
master and  mistress,  the  father  and  mother,  "  keep  school '' 
together. — Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARTIAL    PAYMENTS. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: — I  think  an  improvement  may  be  made  on  the 
books  with  reference  to  this  rule.    I  will  form  an  example : 

$4,000.  Danville^  y<^«.  ^5/A,  1861. 

For  value  received  I  fromise  to  fay  on  demand^  to  T.  H. 
RosCy  or  order^  Four  Thousand  DOLLARS^  at  the  rate  of 
SIX  per  cent,  interest  -per  year. 

PETER  PIPER. 

On  the  above  note  I  find  the  following  indorsements : 

March  35th,  1862,  $2000. 
Pec.  33d,  1863,. . .  $  300. 
June  3d,  1864,...  $155144. 
June  3d,  1 865,. . .  $  100.36. 

Oct.  3d,  1867, $  803.16. 

What  was  due  April  17th,  1870? 

I  will  first  make  a  time  table.  In  the  first  column  I  place  the  jear, 
month  and  daj,  beginning  with  the  date  of  note,  then  the  dates  of  the  pay- 
ments in  order,  and  finally  the  date  of  settlement. 

I  subtract  from  above  downward,  and  in  the  second  column  place  the  re- 
sults. In  the  third  column  I  place  these  results  reduced  to  the  lowest  de- 
nomination mentioned.  In  the  fourth  column  I  place  the  payments  in 
order.  In  the  last  column  I  place  first  the  face  of  note,  followed  by  the 
several  principals  as  I  find  them  by  cancellation  across  th^vertical  line. 

x86i —  I — 35 
62 —  3 — 35 
63—13—33 
64—6—  3 
66-6-3 
67—10—  3 


70—  4—17 


I — 3 —  0 

14  mos. 
628  da.  ) 
1 60  da. 

1—8—38 

0—5—10 

3—0—  0 

3  yrs. 

I — JL —  0 

16  mos. 

3-^14 

914  da. 

$3000 

$   300         ) 

$1551-44  \ 
$    100.36 

$   803.16 


The  advantages  of  the  above  table  are  readily  seen.  We  get  thd  work 
before  us  in  a  concise  form.  At  starting  we  have  nothing  in  the  la^  col- 
umn but  the  face  of  the  note.  As  we  proceed  we  place  the  successive  prin- 
cipals as  we  obtain  them,  erasing  the  work  of  cancellation  necessary\  to 
produce  them,  so  that  at  the  close  we  have  nothing  before  us  but  the  ^  tii^e 
table"  complete,  the  last  principal  in  the  last  column  being  the  requir^ 
answer.  \ 

Notes  are  written  on  the  board  and  the  pupils  copy  and  take  them  home! 
at  night.    In  the  morning  they  return  the  time  table  complete  as  above  on  V 
a  small  bit  of  paper.    The  teacher  who^has  worked  the  example,  compares    i 
the  last  line  with  his  own  in  a  minute,  and  nothing  more  is  needed. 
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I  will  now  work  the  above  example,  retaining  all  the  work  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  follow  it  with  his  slate  or  board  work. 

In  mj  work  I  will  omit  the  cancellation  as  the  learner  is  supposed  to 
understand  that 


12 
lOO 


4000 

H 
6 


I  280  Int. 
4000 


4280  Amt. 
2000 


2280  Prin.. 

Now,  by  trial  I  find  the  next  interest  to  be  more  than  the  payment.  So 
I  couple  628  and  160  days — and  also  couple  the  payments  $200  and  $1551.44 
and  proceed  as  before. 


360 
100 


2280 

788 

6 


I  299.44  ^'^^* 
2280 


100 


357944  Amt. 
'75'-44 

828      Prin. 

828 

2 

6 


99.36  Int. 
828 


12 
100 


927.36  Amt. 
Z00.36 

827    Prin. 

827 

x6 

6 


I  66.16  Int. 
827 

893.16  Ami. 
803.16 


90      Prin. 
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360 
100 


90 

914 

6 


13.71  Int 
90 


$103.71  Ans. 

Let  any  one  work  a  few  "  note  "  examples  by  this  method,  and  I  think  he 
will  never  use  any  other.  Quite  young  pupils  learn  it  perfectly  in  a  few 
recitations  and  are  delighted.  They  never  understood  it  before.  Business 
men  will  find  it  very  simple  and  superior  to  their  old  methods.  Of  course 
one  should  understand  the  method  of  working  interest  by  cancellation  de- 
veloped in  a  former  article. 

T.  H,  Rose,  M.  D. 


A    TEACHER'S    THOUGHTS. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: — Teachers  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  they 
have  the  future  of  a  free  people  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  have  a  work 
to  perform  which  should  give  them  both  pleasure  and  profit  and  should  ex- 
ercise the  utmost  care  to  set  a  proper  example  for  our  futm  e  statesman,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  officers  of  a  free  government 

First  impressions  are  the  most  lasting;  and  as  the  teacher  is  the  first 
model,  that  model  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  mortal 
men  and  women  to  be. 

If  we  could  have  model  men  in  every  school-room,  our  pupils  would  be 
safe,  and  a  change  of  teachers  could  be  effected  without  damaging  the 
schools  and  pupils  would  always  have  examples  before  them  that  any  per- 
son might  emulate  to  his  everlasting  joy  and  honor. 

Teachers  should  be  magnanimous.  It  is  often  a  help  to  a  teacher  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  some  unknown  party,  if  he  is  generous  enough  to  bear  it 
patiently:  he  thus  gets  sympathy  from  his  pupils  which  could  be  enlisted 
in  no  other  way.  This  brings  the  pupils  and  teacher  on  more  equal  terms 
and  awakens  in  them  a  desire  to  do  right  and  to  be  more  considerate  in  their 
conduct  toward  him. 

Ours  is  a  glorious  work.  We  lay  the  corner  stones  to  churches,  univers- 
ities, charitable  institutions,  reforms,  and  the  basis  of  good  society  and  good 
government.  Thomas  Hughes  in  his  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  says,  "The 
very  truth  is,  that  all  wise  princes  respect  the  welfare  of  their  estates,  and 
consider  that  schools  and  universities  are  (as  in  the  body),  the  noble  and 
vital  parts,  which,  being  vigorous  and  sound  send  good  blood  and  active 
spirits  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  causes  health  and  strength ;  or  if 
feeble  and  ill-affected,  corrupt  all  the  vital  parts,  whereupon  grow  disease 
and  death  itself.'* 

"  A  low  standard  for  a  few  years  in  our  schools  and  colleges  might  (and 
no  doubt  would),  corrupt  the  whole  country." 

Then  let  us  be  u^ght^  noble^  honesty  and  true  teachers. 

W  T.  Davis, 
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•♦IF  IT  RAIN,  I   SHALL  NOT  GO."    "IF  IT  RAINS,  I   SHALL. 

NOT    GO."     WHICH     IS    CORRECT? 


BY   T.   A.    PUGH. 


To  answer  this  question  intelligently,  we  must  examine  established  usage* 
Both  of  the  above  forms  are  in  our  late  grammars.  The  question  was  ask- 
ed in  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  of  The  Normal  Teacher. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  our  noted  writers  on  this  subject 

I.       LOCKE. 

1.  "If  these  propositions  are  by  nature  imprinted.^' 

2.  **  If  the  soul  dotk  think  in  sleep."    "  If  he  does  not  reflect." 

3.  **  If  your  lordship  means^    "  Whether  the  substance  thinks^'' 

4.  ^  If  principles  txre  innate." 

II.      ADDISON. 

I.    "If  the  reader  Tuis  a  mind  to  see  a  father  of  the  same  stamp." 
a.    "  If  exercise  throws  off  all  superfluities." 
3.    "  If  it  dissipates  a  growing  distemper." 

III.      PITT. 

1.  "  If  a  negro  works  for  himself." 

2.  "  If  their  conduct  displays  no  true  wisllom." 

3.  "  If  this  measure  comes  recommended." 

IV.      POPE,  COWPER,  AND  MILNER. 

These  writers  use  both  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  form  of  the^ 
verb.  I 

Thus  Pope  says :  "  If  he  ^ves"  and  **  If  he  3«  absent" 
Cowper  says :  "  If  vengeance  strike^^^  and  "  If  it  does  not" 
Milner  says:  " If  he  is  a  pagan,"  and  " If  man  he  subject." 
The  above  sentences  are  taken  from  Webster's  Dictionary.    Webster,, 
himself,  gives  us  these  directions  in  regard  to  "  If  it  rains,  and  "  If  it  rain  :'^ 

1.  "Use  the  indicative  form  of  the  verb  after  ify  when  it  expresses  a 
conditional  event  in  the  present  time,  and  past  tense  conditional." 

2.  "When  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  future  contingent  event  always  use  the 
auxiliaries  that  are  proper  for  the  purpose." 

Dr.  Webster  remarks  further:  (farther?) 

"I  would  never  use  the  subjunctive  form,  if  it  rain^  in  prose;  and  in  po- 
etry, only  from  necessity,  as  an  abridged  phrase,  for  if  it  shall  or  should  rain. 
In  this  manner  the  distinction  between  the  tenses,  which  are  now  constantly 
confounded,  may  be  preserved  and  made  obvious,  both  to  natives  and  for- 
eigners." Now,  according  to  Harvey,  "  If  it  rain,"  is  subjunctive,  and  "  If  it 
rains,"  is  indicative.  Here  we  have  Harvey  against  Webster.  Some  gram- 
marians discard  the  potential  mode,  and  others  the  subjunctive.  The  En- 
glish language  is  truly  a  living  language.  It  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  a. 
good  language.  Let  those  of  us  who  teach  it,  use  good  language.  If  we 
read  the  best  writers  we  are  more  certain  to  use  good  language.    Then  with. 
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Webster  on  our  side,  the  expression  "  If  it  rain,"  is  ruled  out  of  our  vocab- 
ularies, and  "  If  it  rains,"  is  correct;  whicn  answers  the  question  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 


SHORTER     ANALYSIS. 

Editor  formal  Teacher :-^\%  The  Normal  Teacher  is  a  medium  for 
communications  and  comparisons  of  methods,  I  take  the  liberty  of  still  of- 
fering a  different  plan  for  solving  the  example: 

**  If  13  oz.  of  wool  make  2%  yds.  of  cloth  i^  yds.  wide,  how  many  lbs. 
of  wool  will  it  take  to  make  150  yds.  of  cloth  f  yd.  wide?"  Noticed  in  Vol. 
II,  Sept.  No.,  p.  213,  Dec.  No.,  p.  331,  and  Vol.  Ill,  Jan.  No.,  p.  9. 

I  shall  solve  the  example  by  what  is  technically  known  as  ^*  Shorter  Anal- 
ysis "  found  in  Prof.  Holbrookes  School  Management.  Arranging  in  steps 
and  placing  the  numbers  above  or  below  the  horizontal  line  according  to 
the  reasoning  we  have ; 

1.  (Reading  example  constitutes  ist  step). 

2.  12  oz.  is  the  base  term,  because  it  is  the  kind  required  in  the  answer. 

3.  If  2}i  yds.  long  requires  12  02.,  i  yd.  will  require  less;  hence,  divid*^ 

by2K. 

4.  If  i>4  y<Js.  wide  requires  12  oz.,  i  yd.  will  require  less;  hence,  divide 
by  1%. 

5.  The  result  of  this  fraction,      'f  ^''    ,  gives  the  number  of  02.  requir- 

ed  to  make  a  piece  of  cloth  2  yd.  long,  and  i  yd.  wide. 
i2oz.Xi^oXf  ,      o  ^  -. 

"2>4><i;i        =^^'''^*   300+16=18^    ftS., 

6.  If  I  yd.  long  require  the  number  of  yds.  expressed  by  this  fraction, 
150  yds.  will  require  more;  hence  multiply  by  150. 

7.  If  I  yd.  wide  require  the  number  of  oz.  expressed  by  this  fraction,  f 
yd.  wide  will  require  less ;  hence,  multiply  by  |,  (multiplying  by  a  fraction 
gives  less). 

8.  Cancel,  and  we  have  300  oz.  equal  to  18^  fi>s.,  answer. 

The  horizontal  line  is  far  better  than  the  vertical  one  because  with  the 
vertical  line  the  pupil  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which  side  of  the  line  represents 
the  divisor  or  dividend.  The  use  of  the  horizontal  line  is  more  in  conform- 
ity with  the  operations  of  Common  Fractions  where  it  is  understood  from 
the  first  that  the  numerator  stands  in  the  relation  of  dividend  and  the  de- 
nominator the  divisor. 

The  superiority  of "  Shorter  Analysis  "  over  the  method  by  Compound 
Proportion  is  certainly  unquestionable.  The  reasoning  is  so  logical,  from 
many  to  one,  and  from  one  to  many.  Another  beauty  is  that  the  pupiPs 
mind  is  burdened  only  with  I  wo  terms  at  a  time;  each  term  being  com- 
pared separately  with  the  base  term.  Not  so  with  Compound  Proportion, 
hence  the  liability  to  confuse.  Compound  Proportion  is  seldom  if  ever 
well  understood  by  pupils,  while  the  system  of  Analysis  will  be  compre 
bended  in  one  or  two  lessons  by  pupils  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  so 
that  they  will  be  anxious  to  analyze  all  the  examples  besides  the  mental 
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discipline  derived  from  the  reasoning  is  far  superior.  In  fact,  there  is 
ftcarcely  any  reasoning  by  solving  examples  by  Compound  Proportion. 
Read  the  rule  telling  how  to  make  the  statement  after  which  you  multiply 
and  divide,  and  obtain  the  answer.  All  reasoning  is  ignored  and  the  whole 
arrangement  is  nothing  but  a  mechanical  process  for  the  answer. 

Now  as  to  cause  and  effect  our  California  teacher's  "5iir«  qua  non  "  for  "all 
examples  in  Interest,  Partial  Payments,  Proportion,  &c."  Dr.  Brooks  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  p.  315,  preaches  its  funeral.  Hear  him  speak : 
*'  This  method  was  first  introduced  into  arithmetic  by  Prof.  H.  N.  Robin- 
son, and  has  been  adopted  by  several  authors.  The  same  idea  was  pre- 
sented by  an  arithmetician  of  Verona,  who  distinguished  the  quantities  into 
a-gents  and  patients.  It  is  supposed  that  it  tends  to  simplify  the  subject,  en- 
abling learners  more  readily  to  state  a  proportion  than  by  a  simple  com- 
{>arison  of  the  elements.  This  supposition,  however,  is  not  founded  in  truth. 
Instead  of  simplifying  the  subject,  the  method  of  cause  and  effect  really 
increases  the  difficulty  and  tends  to  confuse  the  mind.  It  lugs  into  arith- 
metic an  idea  foreign  to  the  subject,  to  explain  relations  which  are  much 
fnore  evident  than  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

'*  Another  objection  to  the  method  is  that  the  relation  of  quantities  as 
cause  and  effect  is  often  rather  fancied  than  real.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
there  is  no  such  relation  existing  at  all.  Take  the  problem:  'If  a  man 
walk  6  miles  in  2  hours,  how  far  will  he  walk  in  5  hours?*  Will  the  pupil 
readilv  see  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.?  Will  the  advocate 
of  the  method,  tell  us  whether  the  6  mtles  or  2  hours  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause?  Or  take  the  problem,  *  If  i8d  sterling  equal  36  cts.,  U.  S., 
what  are  54d  sterling  worth?'  Would  not  the  pupils  be  puzzled  to 
tell  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect?  Indeed,  there  is  no  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  in  a  large  number  of  such  problems;  and  any  effort  to 
establish  such  a  relation  will  confuse  that  which  is  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood. 

"  If  anything  further  is  needed  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  method, 
take  a  problem  in  what  is  called  Inverse  Proportion.  Thus,  *  If  3  men  do 
a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  in  what  time  will  6  men  do  it?'  Here  3  men  and 
8  days  would  be  regarded  as  the  first  cause  and  effect,  and  6  men  and  the 
corresponding  number  of  days  as  the  second  cause  and  effect.  Now,  if  we 
form  a  proportion,  we  have  the  first  cause  is  to  second  cause  as  the  second 
effect  is  to  the  first  effect;  from  which  we  see  that  in  this  case  Uhe  causes  are 
not  to  each  other  as  like  effects^  a  conclusion  which  completely  contradicts  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.'' 

West  CttirOy  O.  J.  E.  Bakkr. 


Thus  talks  an  old  farmer  about  his  boys :  "  From  sixteen  to  twenty  they 
knew  more  than  I  did;  at  twenty-five  they  knew  as  much;  at  thirty  they 
were  willing  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say;  at  thirty -five  they  asked  my  advice; 
and  I  think  when  they  go  to  forty  they  will  acknowledge  that  the  old  man 
does  know  something. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  last  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher  we  said  that  the  instruction 
in  our  schools  sixty  years  ago  was  imitative  and  mechanical.    But  the  su- 
perficial training  in  the  several  branches  of  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
the  worst  feature  of  those  schools  although  it  is  surely  bad  enough  of  it- 
self   Aside  from  the  instruction,  stern  severity  and  cruel  punishments  were 
the  order  of  the  day.    Long  before  the  child  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school^ 
even  in  fact  from  his  very  infancy,  he  was  governed  at  home  by  threats  of 
the  school  and  the  school- master.    As  a  natural  consequence  when  the 
child  did  start  to  school  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  and  oftener  than 
otherwise  he  found  the  master  a  greater  monster  than  his  childish  imag- 
ination had  pictured.    The  rod,  the  cane,  the  raw  hide,  the  ferule  were  nec- 
essary apparatub  in  every  school — in  fact  all  the  apparatus  to  be  found  in 
many  schools,  and  certainly  all  that  the  teacher  knew  how  to  use.    The 
punishments  of  the  teacher  often  exceeded  the  punishments  inflicted  in  the 
prisons.    Standing   for  hours  on  one  foot,  holding  a  heavy  book  at  arm 
length  in  one  hand,  wearing  a  dunce  cap  and  other  similar  devices,  were 
the  penalties  to  which  the  rude  men  of  that  time  resorted.    The  learning 
and  the  government  corresponded.    One  was  wholly  a  mechanical  process^ 
the  other  consisted  only  of  bodily  punishment    What  wonder  that  such 
schools  did  not  make  monsters  and  devils  of  those  who  came  forth  from 
them?    No  wonder  that  men  and  women  should  look  back  to  such  schools 
as  dungeons  and  to  the  teacher  as  a  taskmaster  and  jailor.    But  thank  God 
this  state  of  affairs  has  almost  entirely  changed.    Instead  of  the  teacher 
turning  prison  keeper  and  spending  his  study  hours  in  devising  means  for 
torturing  his  pupils,  he  must  be  an  educated  man,  and  his  hours  of  study 
are  spent  in  devising  new  methods  of  interesting  his  school,  and  of  prepar- 
ing himself  more  thoroughly  for  his  responsible  position.    Formerly  teach- 
ing was   practiced  along  with  some  handicraft;  now  undivided  time  and 
energy  must  be  devoted  to  it    Teachers  are  themselves  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  their  work,  and  of  steadily  and  continually  improv- 
ing themselves.    Children   are  no  longer  frightened  with  threats  of  the 
school -master.    And  when  they  enter  the  school  they  are  kept  quiet  far 
otherwise  than  by  blows.     Each  sits  in  his  own  seat  busy  with  his  lesson. 
The  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupils  is  characterized  in  a  far  differ- 
ent manner  than  by  blows.    They  greet  each  other  with  friendly  words. 
The  work  of  the  day  is  begun  with  pleasure  by  all.    The  teacher  seeks  to 
train  his  pupils  to  obedience,  good  order,  good  conduct  and  deportment  and 
to  all  other  good  qualities.    The  well  disposed  pupil  is  managed  by  love. 
It  is  true  that  the  teacher  is  often  compelled  to  punish,  but  he  punishes  as 
a  man  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  as  a  friend,  first  admonishing  the 
pupil  with  kind  words.    Fear  is  not  the  sceptre  with  which  he  governs.    It 
is  only  when  admonition,  stimulation  and  example  have  failed,  and  when 
duty  absolutely  demands  it  that  he  resorts  to  harsher  means.    It  is  his  endea- 
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vor  to  treat  his  pupils  as  a  conscientious  father  would  his  children.  Their 
success  is  his  pride  and  happiness;  in  it  he  finds  the  blessing  of  his  difficult 
calling.  How  different  the  teacher  from  the  school -keeper  and  taskmaster. 
Who  will  deny  that  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  men  who 
not  many  years  ago  ruled  our  schools  by  brute  force  and  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  now  train  the  children  of  our  land? 


John  Henry  Pkstalozzi,  the  greatest  educational  reformer  the  world 
has  ever  known,  was  born  at  Zurich,  Jan.  12th,  1746.  His  father  died  when 
Pestalozzi  was  only  six  years  of  age.  In  reference  to  his  early  life  he  says: 
'*  I  was  brought  up  by  the  hand  of  the  best  of  mothers  like  a  spoilt  darling, 
8uch  that  you  will  not  easily  find  a  greater.  From  one  year  to  another  I 
never  left  the  domestic  hearth :  in  short,  all  the  essential  means  and  induce- 
ments to  the  development  of  manly  vigor,  manly  experience,  manly  ways 
of  thinking,  and  manly  exercise,  were  just  as  much  wanting  to  me,  as,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  my  temperament,  I  especially  needed  them."  We  know 
that  Pestalozzi  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  theorist,  a  dreamer,  an  un- 
successful teacher.  While  in  the  management  of  some  of  his  Institutions, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  yet  the  most  of  his  failures  were  the  result 
of  causes  beyond  his  control.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his  failures  were 
not  the  result  of  the  principles  which  he  was  striving  to  carry  out,  but  that 
he  labored  all  his  life ,  long  to  establish  a  self  supporting  institution.  He 
had  opposition  from  all  quarters.  Once  or  twice  his  school  was  broken  up 
by  invading  armies;  in  other  places  his  new  modes  of  instruction  did  not 
please  the  people.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he  at  length  overcame  all 
opposition  in  the  founding  of  his  last  school  known  as  the  Pestalozzian  In- 
stitute, the  fame  of  which  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  even  beyond  the 
ocean,  in  America.  Neither  before  nor  since  has  any  similar  institution 
ever  attained  so  great  a  fame.  The  work  done  in  that  institution  became 
the  foundation  of  the  common  schools  of  Germany ;  and  as  the  histdrian  puts 
it,  "  changed  the  ancient  mechanical  schools  into  institutions  for  real  humau 
training.'*  The  fundamental  maxims  or  principles  upon  which  the  instruc- 
tion there  proceeded  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  basis  of  education  is  not  to  be  constructed,  but  to  be  sought;  it  ex 
ists  in  the  nature  of  man. 

2.  The  nature  of  man  contains  an  inborn  and  active  instinct  of  develop 
ment;  is  an  organized  nature;  and  man  is  an  organized  being. 

3.  True  education  will  find  that  its  chief  hindrances  are  passive  obstruc 
tions  in  the  way  of  development ;  its  work  is  more  negative  than  positive 

4.  Its  positive  work  consists  in  stimulation ;  the  science  of  education  is 
a  theory  of  stimulation,  or  the  right  application  of  the  best  motives. 

5.  The  development  of  man  commences  with  natural  perceptions  through 
the  senses ;  its  highest  attainment  is,  intellectually,  the  exercise  of  reason 
practically,  independence. 

6.  The  ^means  of  independence  and  self  maintenance  is,  spontaneous 
activity. 
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7.  Practical  capacity  depends  much  more  upon  the  possession  of  Intel* 
lectual  and  corporeal  power,  than  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge.  The 
chief  aim  of  all  education,  (instruction  included),  is  therefore  the  develop- 
ment of  these  powers. 

8.  The  religious  character  depends  much  less  upon  learning  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  catechism,  than  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  child  with  a  God 
fearing  mother  and  an  energetic  father.  Religious  education,  like  all  other 
must  begin  with  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  it  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  mother. 

9.  The  chief  departments  for  the  development  of  power,  are  form,  num- 
ber, and  speech.  The  idea  of  elementary  training  is,  the  notion  of  laying, 
within  the  nature  of  the  child,  by  means  of  domestic  education,  (the  influence 
of  father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers),  the  foundations  of  faith,  love,  of  the 
powers  of  seeing,  speaking  and  reflecting,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  means 
of  education,  according  to  the  laws  and  methods  of  development  included 
within  natui'e  itself. 


In  commenting  upon  these  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  Prof.  Henry  Barnard 
says :  "  The  consequences  of  these  principles  are  these : 

1.  The  family  circle  is  the  best  place  for  education; 'the  mother's  book 
the  best  book. 

2.  All  instruction  must  be  based  upon  training  the  intuitive  faculty.  The 
first  instruction  is  altogether  instruction  in  seeing;  the  first  instruction  on 
any  subject  must  be  the  same  in  order  to  fruitful,  active,  and  real  compre- 
hension of  it  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  empty  and  vain  mode  of  mere 
verbal  instruction.  First  the  thing  itself  should  be  taught,  and  afterward, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  form,  the  representation,  the  name. 

3.  The  first  portion  of  instruction  consists  in  naming  things  and  caus- 
ing the  names  to  be  repeated,  in  describing  them  and  causing  them  to  be 
described.  After  this,  it  should  be  the  teacher's  prime  object  to  develop 
spontaneous  activity,  and  for  that  purpose  to  use  the  fore- mentioned  pro- 
gressive and  inventive  method  of  teaching. 

4.  Nothing  should  be  learnt  by  rote  without  being  understood ;  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  by  rote  should  be  confined  to  mere  matters  of  form.  In 
the  method  of  oral  communication  with  the  scholars  is  to  be  found  an  ad- 
equate measure  for  estimating  the  clearness  and  activity  of  the  scholar's 
power  of  seeing,  and  his  knowledge. 

5.  The  chief  inducements  to  the  right  and  the  good  are  not  fear  and  pun- 
ishment, but  kindness  and  love. 

This  system  has  changed  the  whole  condition  of  schools.  It  has  not,  it 
it  true,  yet  penetrated  all  the  schools,  or  all  the  teachers;  but  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  founder.  To  change  a  system  established  for  centuries,  is  the 
work  of  centuries ;  not  of  a  year,  nor  ten  years.  In  the  development  of  a 
nation,  *and  in  like  manner  of  a  school  system,  there  are  epochs,  stationery 
periods,  crises,  and  reactions." 
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1.  He  went  up  liJke  a  balloon,  J.  L.  T.,  Cora^  O. 

**  Like  "  may  be  disposed  of  in  two  ways :  i.  As  an  adverb  of  manner, 
modifying  iveni,  2.  As  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  of  balloon  to 
tvent.    The  second  view  is  preferred. 

The  disposition  given  balloon  will  depend  on  that  given  to  like.  If  like  is 
a  preposition,  of  course  balloon  is  its  object.  But  if  Uke  be  parsed  as  an  ad- 
verb, some  preposition  riiust  be  supplied,  as  to  or  unto.  It  is  vicious  to  sup- 
ply a  verb  as  some  do.  Thus,  He  went  up  like  a  balloon  [goes.]  Usage 
sanctions  no  such  use  of  like, 

2.  The  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  Id, 
Like  in  this  sentence  may  be  a  predicate  adjective  or  a  preposition. 

3.  There  is  a  limit  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  Id, 
To  be  has  the  construction  of  an  adverb,  limits  ceases.     Virtue  is  nom. 

case,  in  the  predicate  with  the  infinitive  to  be  referring  to  the  same  thing  as 
its  subject /orbearance. 
Jacob  loved  all  his  sons,  but  he  loved  Joseph  tke  best,    J.  J.  Keitz,  Pa. 
All  is  an  adj.,  deiin,,  lim.  sens. 
Tke  is  an  adverb,  limits  best, 
I  laughed  myself  koarse. 
Myself y  objective,  subject  of  \to  be\ 
Hoarse^  predicate  adjective,  limiting  myself. 
Diagram : 

"  Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  brought,  the  pomp. 
The  praise,  the  elitter,  fashion,  and  renown, 
This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored." 

J.  A.  H.  Stagg. 

rthe 
(.brought  I   fwhichj 


'  [persons]  |  Most 


followed 

and 

adored 


W 


for  luxuries' 


pomp  I  the 

(and) 
praise  t  The 

(and) 
glitter  I  the 

(and) 
fashion 

and 
renown 

phantom    ]  ^his^, 

[Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.] 

I.    //  took  Rome  three  hundred  years  to  die. 

It  is  a  pron.,  per.,  sim.,  its  ant.  is  to  die;  3d,  sing.,  neut.,  nom.,  gram.  subj. 
of  "  took." 

Rome,  is  obj.  subj  ,  of  the  infinitive  to  die, 

Todieh  an  infinitive,  with  the  construction  of  a  noun,  the  logical  sub 
ject  of  took. 
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3.     Much  depends  on  who  the  commissioners  were, 

fMuch 

Iwho 
were  commissioners  i  the 
On  ts  a  prep.,  showing  the  relation  of  the  interrogative  sentence,  who  the 
commissioners  were  to  defends. 

3- 


ri  (tobe 

(.want  \       (a 

f  tobe 


quiet 
(and) 

let  alone. 


To  be  quiet  is  an  objective  el.  of  the  2nd  cl.,  of  which  to  be  is  the  copula 
and  quiet^  the  attribute. 

To  be  Ut  alone  is,  also,  an  objective  el.  of  the  2nd  cl.,  of  which  to  be  let  is 
the  copula  and  alone^  the  attribute. 

**  I  direct  $2000  be  paid  to  my  wife  Lucy  Stone  and  children." 

I 

direct      $3000  ( to  wife  \  t  L„  «. 

I  [shall]  be  paid  ^    and      )  Lucy  Stone 
(  [to]  children  |  [my.] 

This  sentence  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  will,  and  the  question  it 
asked  whether,  since  Lucy  Stone  is  a  second  wife  and  has  children  by  a 
first  husband,  it  means  to  my  children  or  to  her  children.  This  question 
would  involve  a  study  of  the  circumstances  and  evidence,  and  belongs  to 
the  court.  But  grammatically  cpnsidered  it  must  be  my  children.  Omit 
Lucy  Stone  which  is  merely  in  apposition  to  wife  and  it  reads  be  paid  to  my 
wife  and  children.  This  evidently  means  my  wife  and  my  children.  I  can 
not  see  how  the  word  explaining  wtfe  affects  children. 

We  have  spoken  only  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  grammar. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  The  gate  of  a  sluice  is  12  ft.  deep  and  20  fl.  broad.  What  is  the  pres- 
sure of  water  against  it?  E.  P.  C. 

2.  How  many  solid  ft.  are  there  in  a  wedge  whose  base  is  5  ft.,  4  in.  long 
and  9  in.  wide,  the  length  of  the  edge  being  3  ft.,  6  in.,  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  2  fl.,  4  in..'  Id, 

3.  Whereabouts  on  the  line  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  will  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  be  16  times  the  attraction  of  the  moon?  Represent 
the  mass  of  the  moon  by  c,  that  of  the  earth  by  b  and  their  distance  apart 
by  a.  Mignonette,  Woodson^  III, 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  of  stating  questions  in  compound  propor- 
tion?   Does  the  rule  of  Cause  and  Effect  apply  to  all?  Libra. 

5.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  decimal  point  introduced?  Id, 

6.  Is  excellence  in  mathematics  usually  considered  a  test  of  general 
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mental  power  and  capacity  ?  Id. 

7.  A  teacher  was  to  get  $25  for  teaching  25  pupiU  but  if  he  had  30  pu- 
pils he  was  to  receive  $30.    He  had  29;  how  much  should  he  receive? 

F.  W.  Bell. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.     Why  do  we  not  have  the  first  day  of  the  year  on  Christmas? 

J.  J.  Kbitz,  Pa. 
z.    Give  the  name  of  the  present  rulers  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe? 

T.  A  PUGH. 

3.    What  animals  existed  in  the  Tertiary  Period?  Id. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  To  what  race  do  the  Hindoos  belong?  T.  A.  Pugh. 

2.  At  what  time  of  the  vear  is  the  earth  nearest  the  sun  ?  Id,, 

3.  Give  a  rule  to  determine  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  any 
parallel.  Id. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  16,  p.  328.] 

If  the  length  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  be  given,  and 
the  sum  of  the  base  and  the  altitude;  how,  according  to  arithmetic,  not  by 
algebra  (as  it  is  easy  enough  by  algebra)  can  the  lengths  of  the  base  and 
the  altitude  respectively  be  found  ? 

Ahs.  ^  (S±V2H*— S*)=the  legs  of  any  right  angled  triangle.  S=sum 
of  the  base  and  altitude  and  H=hypotenuse.  A.  H.  Kennedy. 

2.  [Vol.  II,  No.  I,  Q.  3,  p.  21.] 

A  stone  was  dropped  into  a  well.  It  was  observed  that  after  being  drop- 
ped it  was  ten  seconds  before  the  sound  reached  the  ear.  What  is  the  depth 
of  the  well? 

Afts.    A  stone  will  fall  at  the  rate  of  16  fl.  in  one  second  and  increase  in 

# 

a  fourfold  ratio. 

The  ist  term  is  16,  No.  of  terms  10,  ratio  4,  find  the  last  term.  6th  power 
o    f=262i44X  16=4194304  ft.,  depth  of  the  well.  H.  C.  Rogers. 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Q.  2,  p.  21.] 

Why  do  the  inhabitants  of  a  mountainous  country  always  prize  liberty 
«o  highly? 

Aus.  A  mountainous  region  possesses  a  magnificence  and  sublimity  of 
scenery  nowhere  else  to  be  found;  and  magnificence  and  sublimity  know 
tie  mean  submission.  The  natural  strongholds  defy  all  power,  and  the  very 
air  is  spirit-elating.  The  rushing  streams,  the  deep  and  awful  chasms,  the 
towering  forests,  "  Heaven's  concentrated  lightning,  thunder  and  storms," 
the  savage  rocks  and  precipices,  are  all  proclaimers  of  liberty. 

M.  A.  Gruber. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Q.  3,  p.  21.] 

Why  do  we  hear  sounds  so  much  plainer  when  the  air  is  damp? 
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Ans.  Sound  travels  in  water  at  a  velocity  of  4700  feet  per  second,  and  in 
air  1090  feet  per  second.  Hence  the  more  moisture  the  air  contains  the 
better  medium  of  sound  it  is.  Id. 

5.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Q.  5,  p.  21.] 

Why  is  the  rainbow  always  seen  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  bow.' 
Ans.  The  deviations  of  the  incident  and  emergent  colored  rays  of  the 
rain-drop  of  the  primary  bow  are  between  42°  2'  and  40°  17'.  The  axis  of 
the  bow  is  a  straight  line  passing  from  the  sun  through  the  observer's  place 
to  the  opposite  point  of  the  sky.  Hence  all  the  emergent  rays  meeting  the 
eye  of  the  observer  must  be  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  bow^  which 
causes  the  bow  to  be  circular.  Id. 

6.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Q.  I,  p.  21.] 

Who  were  the  "  Round  heads,*'  and  why  so  called  ? 

"  Round  head,"  in  English  History,  is  a  nick-name  given,  in  the  reign  ot 
Charles  I,  to  the  Puritans,  or  Parliamentary  party,  who  were  accustomed  to 
wear  their  hair  cut  close  to  the  head.  They  were  so  called  in  opposition  to 
the  Cavaliers,  or  Royalists,  who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringlets.  The  term 
was  soon  extended  in  its  application  so  as  to  include  all  the  adherents  of 
the  parliament,  whether  Puritans  or  not.    See  Webster's  Unabridged. 

J.  E.  McMULLKN. 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  Q.  I,  p.  21.] 

I  have  some  corn  worth  $30.  If  the  number  of  the  bushels  be  added  to 
the  price  per  bushel,  the  sum  will  be  1 17>^.  How  many  bushels  have  I  and 
at  what  price  per  bushel  ? 

Let  x=no.  bu. 

ijt— x=price  per  bu. 

Then,  (*f  ^^ — x)x=3ooo  cts. 

X* — HAx=— 3900 

Complete  sq.  and  ext.  root  x==8o  or  37 |i 

And  Afl— x=37>4  or  80 

M  j  80  bushels  at  37^^  cts.  a  bushel,  or 

( 37>i    "       "  00        *'  " 

Mignonette,  Woodson^  III. 

NOTES. 

[Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  7,  p.  368.] 

S.  A.  Kagy,  Findlay,  O.,  in  solving  this  problem,  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  i,  p.  22]. 
did  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  He  simply  found  the 
average  weight  of  the  three  sets  of  slabs ;  the  weight  of  each  set  is,  how- 
ever, required. 

As  The  Teacher  desires  brevity,  I  give  the  following  concise  and  gen- 
eral solution  of  all  problems  of  its  kind: 
Put  R=radius  of  sphere. 

(1)  47rR»=vol.  of  sphere. 

2RV3=edge  of  cube. 

(2)  8R»V3=vol.  of  cube. 
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(i)— (2)-!-(6)=(3)  2R»(3ir— 2V3)=vol.  of  each  slab  of  first  set  less  2  wedges.* 

TT 

(4)     27rR«(9— 4V3)=vol.  of  each  slab  of  first  set. 
IT — 

(4)— (3)=(5)    2R«(6ff— 47rV3-}-2V3)=vol.  of  2  wedges.* 

— ^ — 

iooo-!-(i)x(5)=(6)  ^OQQ (3""-- 3^V3-fV3)_^^^^ ^ -f  o2.=Weight of  2  w'dgs.*  . 

iooo-h(i)X(4)=(7)  1000(9— 4V3)=i  1 5.09982-}-oz.=weight  Q^  ^9x:\i  slab  of 
_  Iff 

first  set. 

(7)—  (6)=io5.6o86+oz.==weight  of  each  slab  of  second  set. 

(7)— 2(6)=  96.ii74+oz.=wcight  of  each  slab  of  third  set 

*The  term  "  wedge  "  is  here  used  to  denote  that  part  of  the  sphere  included  between  the 
two  small  exterior  parts  uf  any  two  of  the  dividing^  planes  perpendicular  tp  each  other. 
JLeesport^  Pa.  M.  A.  Gruber. 


EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS    IN   MARCH,  1880. 


WRITING. 

1.  In  what  respects  does  w  diifer  from  u?    e  from  c?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  many  straight  lines  in  x?    What  difference  in  their  slant? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Write  ten  words  beginning  each  with  a  different  capital.  10. 

4.  How  many  letters  contain  the  loop  or  4th  principle?    Write  them. 

la 

5.  Write  all  the  letters  one  space  in  hight.  All  that  are  three  spaces 
high.  10. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according  to  the  judgment  ot  the  Superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Write  a  word  containing  a  primary  and  a  secondary  accent  Desig- 
nate the  accented  syllable.  10. 

2.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  ch.  be  used  to  represent?  (b)  Write  a 
word  to  illustrate  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  (a)  Write  the  plural  form  of  each  of  the  following  words : — foeman ; 
dormouse;  talisman;  German;  mussulman.  (b)  State  the  rule  that  gov- 
erns the  spelling  of  these  words. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations?  viz.:  vs.;  vid.; 
Shak.;  ob.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Indicate  the  sounds  used  in  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  following 
words  -.^-equation ;  victuals.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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6.    Spell  correctly  the  following  words: — hazzard;  pettal;  viscid;  alleys; 
inveigle;  nauceate;  colar;  alleys;  catarh;  referable.  lo  pts.,  5  each. 

READING. 

"  Speak  the  speech,  1  pray  you,  as  I  pronoti^ced  to  ymi, 
tripping-ly  on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier  spake  my  lines."        From  HamUi. 

1.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  above  quotation?    At  what  time  and  in 
what  country  did  he  live?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  are  the  two  most  prominent  ideas  expressed  before  the  first 
semicolon?    Give  the  reasoning  which  leads  to  your  conclusion. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  emphasis  can  be  expressed  in  oral 
reading.    Give  a  sentence  illustrating  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words  by  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks : — tongue ;  mouth ;  lief;  pray ;  many.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  would  be  the  different  steps  in  your  progress  in  teaching  the 
pupil  to  read  this  quotation  ?  10. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sight,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  according  to 
<the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  an  integer,  a  problem,  a  concrete  number,  and  an  abstract  num- 
ber. 4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  omitted. 

2.  Write  the  following  numbers  in  words: — 700.007;  .707;  231.800;  8000.- 
0008 ;  and  8008.  5  pt.',  2  off  for  each  om« 

3.  Define  measure,  weight,  a  simple  number,  and  a  compound  number. 

4  pt->  3  off  for  each  omitted. 

4.  A  man  owns  13.5  A.  of  land.     If  he  lays  it  out  in  village  lots,  each 
5  by  8  rd.,  how  many  lots  will  he  have?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  When  it  is  10  o^clock  A.  M.  at  St.  Louis,  it  is  11  h.,  20  min.,  24  sec. 
A.  M.  at  Portland,  Me.    What  is  the  difference  in  longitude? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  $1250  for  i  yr.,  2  mo.,  3  da.,  at  7  per  cent? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  When  gold  was  worth  130,  what  amount  of  currency  could  be  bought 
for  $5,800  in  gold?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  A  man  obtained  $4,500  at  bank  payable  in  90  da.,  the  discount  being 
8  per  cent,  per  annum.    What  was  the  face  of  the  note?        Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  Reduce  19200  milligrams  to  grams.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 
10.    Make  a  diagram  of  a  Congressional  township  showing  (a)  the  sec. 

tions,  and  the  (b)  number  of  each  section,  according  to  U.  S.  rule. 

a=5;  b=5. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  referring  to  two  sub- 
jects in  the  singular  number  taken  conjointly  and  parse  the  verb  in  the  sub 
ordinate  clayse.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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2.  Correct, — "  He  should  not  venture  into  deep  water  that  cannot  swim," 
and  parse  the  relative.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Analyze  the  corrected  form  of  the  sentence  above  g^ven.  10. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb?    Why  so  called.^ 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  In  the  sentence,  *^  He  made  him  dismount,"  parse  **  him  "  and  **  dis- 
mount." 2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Give  two  rules  for  using  or  omitting  the  article.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  a  pronoun  shall  be  in  apposition  with  a 
pronoun  and  parse  the  appositive  pronoun.  2  pts.,  ^^  each. 

8.  "John,"  says  I,  "  mind  your  pease  and  qs. — Correct.  10. 

9.  "Let  every  one  attend  to  their  own  business."    Correct  and  parse 
*»let."  2  pts.,  5  each. 

xo.     Write  ten  words  usually  used  as  conjunctions.      i  oft'  for  each  error. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference,  in  Geography,  between  a  small  circle  and  a 
great  circle?    Name  one  of  each.  3  pts.,  4)  3,  3. 

2.  What  is  an  ocean  current?  What  is  the  most  important  ocean  cur- 
rent known?  Beginning  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  trace  it  through  one  cir- 
cuit. 3  pts.,  3,  2,  5. 

3.  Name  five  conditions  upon  which  climate  depends.         5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  What  is  the  difterence  in  direction  between  the  two  highland  districts 
of  N.  America?  Into  what  two  great  bodies  of  water,  one  north  and  one 
south,  are  the  low  centre  regions  of  N.  America  dramed?         3  pts.,  4,  3,  3. 

5.  What  is  the  form  of  government  of  the  U.  States?  Name  the  de- 
partments of  the  genera]  government.  Into  what  branches  is  one  of  these 
divided?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Name  the  states  constituting  the  Middle  States.  By  what  other  names 
are  two  of  them  frequently  called?  *  3  pts.,  6,  2,  2. 

7.  In  what  part  of  the  U.  States  is  mining  most  largely  carried  on? 
Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  country  in  S.  America  has  no  capital?  What  state  in  the  U. 
States  has  two  capitals?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  mountains  separate  France  from  Spain?  What,  Russia  from 
Turkey,  in  Europe?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.     Fill  the  following  blanks:  10  pts.,  x  each. 

Tobacco. 


States  in 


wUdi  each 


b  produced. 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


Sugar. 


Peaches. 


HISTORY. 


1.  Who  were  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot?  10. 

2.  (a)  By  whom,  and  (b)  in  whose  reign  were  the  first  attempts  to  settle 
Virginia?  *  a^6;b=4. 

3.  What  was  the  principal  voyage  of  La  Salle  within  the  U.  S.?  10. 
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4.  (a)  When  and  (b)  by  whom  was  Washington  first  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief? a=3;  b=7. 

5.  What  States  first  adopted  the  present  U.  S.  Constitution?  10. 

6.  What  were  some  effects  of  the  Embargo  of  1807?  10. 

7.  What  were  two  notable  events  in  Monroe's  administration  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  occasioned  the  debate  between  Hayne  and  Webster,  1832  ?    10. 

9.  What  was  Nullification  in  South  Carolina,  1832?  10. 
xo.  For  what  was  Jackson  distinguished  as  President?  10. 
Note. — Narratives  and  descriptions  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  lines. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

X.     How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  spinal  column?     How  are  they 
joined?    What  are  tne  advantages  of  this  kind  of  articulation? 

3  Pt8-,  3»  3»  4- 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  the  synovial  membranes?     What  is  that  of 

their  secretions?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Give  two  uses  of  the  muscles.  2  pts.,  ^  each. 

4.  How  many  pairs  of  salivary  glands  are  there?    What  is  the  effect  of 
mastication  upon  the  secretion  of  these  glands?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  organ  secretes  the  bile?    What,  the  pancreatic  juice? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  does  the  system  require  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer? 

10. 

7.  What  changes  occur  in  the  food  in  the  intestines?  la 

8.  Why  is  the  heart  double?    What  is  the  function  of  each  part? 

2  pis.,  5  each. 

9.  Why  should  active  exercise  not  be  taken  immediately  before  or  im- 
mediately after  eating?  2  pts.,  5  each 

JO.     Why  should  school  rooms  be  well  ventilated?  10' 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  written  method  of  teaching  spelling? 
Give  two.  ,  2  pts.,  10  each. 

2.  Why  is  self  government  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  the  ultimate  object 
of  school  government?  20. 

3.  Why  should  a  recitation  thoroughly  test  the  pupil's  knowledge?     2<x 

4.  Give  two  directions  respecting  the  assigning  of  lessons. 

2  pts.,  10  each. 

5.  To  what  extent  may  a  teacher  use  a  text-book  in  conducting  recita- 
tions? 20. 


ANSWERS    TO    STATE    BOARD    QUESTIONS,   FOR    MARCH, 

x88o. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


The  Number  ef  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1.  In'defat'igable. 

2.  Three,    ch  (unmarked),  as  in  chiM.    ch^  so/t^  like  sk,  as  in  chaise,    ch* 
hard^  like  >&,  as  in  chorus. 
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3.  (a)  Foemen ;  dormice ;  talismans ;  Germans ;  Mussulmans ;  (b)  In  such 
words  as  foeman,  and  dormouse  the  plural  is  distinguished  from  the  singu- 
lar only  hy  a  change  of  the  vowel  or  vowel  soundof  the  word;  words  which 
end  in  the  syllable  tnan^  and  are  not  compounds,  form  their  plurals  regu- 
larly, by  adding  s  only. 

4.  (Versus)^  Against,  or  in  opposition;  (Vide,)  See.;  Shakespeare, 
Shakspeare,  or  Shakspere ;  (Obiit.)  Died. 

5.  E-qua'shun;  Vit-lz. 

6.  Hazard;  petal;  viscid;  alleys;  inveigle;  nauseate;  collar;  catarrh;  ref- 
erable. 

READING. 

1.  William  Shakespeare.     In  England  from  1564-1616. 

2.  He  had  shown  them  how  to  speak  it  and  he  wished  them  to  speak  it 
as  he  had  shown  them.    The  ideas  are  distinctly  expressed. 

3.  Emphasis  may  be  given  by  an  increase  of  Force  or  Stress,  by  a  change 
in  Quality,  Form,  Pitch,  or  Movement,  or  by  a  change  in  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  these  attributes.  Examples: — Emphasis  of  Force;  The 
repose  of  the  soul  is  exercise,  not  rest;  Emphasis  of  Stress:  ^^  Tried  and 
convicted  traiiorP'*  Who  says  this.^  Emphasis  of  Quality:  And  then  I 
cried  for  vengeance;  Emphasis  of  Pitch:  Then  ^^  Fire!  fire  I  fire  P^  on  ship- 
board. Emphasis  of  Movement:  Not  among  the  prisoners — Missing! 
That  was  all  the  message  said.    Prof.  Hamill. 

5.  I.  Teach  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  words.  2.  Have  pu- 
pils read  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ideas  of  the  passage. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  An  integer  is  a  number  which  expresses  whole  things;  a  problem  is 
a  question  requiring  solution ;  a  concrete  number  is  one  that  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  some  specified  thing ;  an  abstract  number  is  one  which  is  not 
used  in  connection  with  any  specified  thing. 

2.  Seven  hundred,  and  seven  thousandths;  seven  hundred  and  seven 
thousandths;  two  hundred  and  thirty  one,  and  eight  hundred  thousandths; 
eight  thousand,  and  eight  ten-thousandths;  eight  thousand  and  eight. 

3.  Measure  is  that  by  which  extent,  dimension,  or  quantity  of  matter  is 
ascertained,  whether  it  be  length,  breadth,  thickness,  or  amount. — French, 
Weight  is  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  matter  or  the  quantity  of  heavi- 
ness in  a  body. — French,  A  simple  number  is  an  abstract  number,  or  a 
concrete  number  having  but  one  denomination.  A  compound  number  is 
one  consisting  of  two  or  more  concrete  numbers  having  different  denomi- 
nations. 

4.  i3.5Xi6o=:2i6o=no.  sq.  rd.  in  13.5  Acres. 
5X8=40=no.  sq.  rd.  in  each  lot. 

In  2160  sq.  rd.  there  are  as  many  lots  as  40  is  contained  times  in  2160, 
which  are  54.    Therefore  he  will  have  54  lots. 
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1  TO  24=dif.  of  time. 

I  hr.  30  min.  34  8ec.Xi5=dif.  of  long.=3o'>  6'. 

6.  Int  on  $1150  for  1  jr.  at  7!i=$87.so 

"    for  I  mo.  =\  of  $87.50,=   l4.s8Ji 

"      •'3da.=  M       "      ■■      =_j7»H 

entire  time  =$103,813^ 

7.  When  one  dollar  In  gold  is  worth  :30  cent«,  $5,800  in  gold -=5800 
times  130  centB,^7S4000  cents^$7540.oa  Therefore,  $7540  ol  curreri«7' 
can  be  bought  for  $5800  of  gold  when  gold  is  worth  130  centB  to  the  dol- 
lar. 

8.  Process;  i—  .Oio6j^^9793>{=:  the  proceeds  of  $1. 
$4S00+.9793J^ =$4594.99-!-= the  face  of  the  note. 

Analysie:  Since  the  proceeds  of  $1  are  -97931^,  $4500  are  the  proceetls 
of  as  many  dallare  as  .9793K  '"  contained  times  in  $4500,  which  is  $4594- 
.99-I-.    Therefore  the  face  of  the  note  is  $4594,99-!-. 

9.  In  I  milligram  there  is  .001  of  a  gram.  In  19100  miiligrBini  there 
are  19100  times  .001  which  are  19.J  grams.  Therefore  in  19200  minigrams 
there  are  19.1  grams. 
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For  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  article  on  Rectangular  Survey- 
ing, in  Dec.  number,  1879. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  The  man  and  boy  who  passed  our  house  were  afterward  seen  in  town. 
Ptused^  verb,  r^%>^  intrans.,  active,  indict,  3d,  plural,  to  agree  with  subj. 

man  and  boy.    R.  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  num- 
ber. 

2.  He  who  can  not  swim  should  not  venture  into  deep  water.  Who^  pi'o*> 
rel.,  ant.  *he,'  with  which  it  agrees  in  3d,  sing.,  mas.  R.  Pronouns  must 
agree  with  their  ant  in  person,  num.  and  gender.  Nom.  case,  subj.  of  can 
swim.     R. 

3.  *'He  who  can  not  swim  should  not  venture  into  deep  water*  is  a  complex 
declarative  sentence,  of  which  ^ke  who  can  not  swim*  is  the  complex  subject, 
of  which  '^he'  is  the  simple  subject,  modified  by  '•who  can  not  swim^^  a  simple 
adjective  element  of  the  third  class.  It  is  also  a  simple  declarative  subor- 
dinate sentence,  of  which  ^who^  is  the  simple  subject,  unmodified,  also  the 
subordinate  connective,  and  ^can  not  swinC  the  complex  predicate  of  which 
*'can  swim^  is  the  simple  predicate,  modified  by  *»<?/*  a  simple  adverbial  ele- 
ment of  the  first  class.  ^Should  not  venture  into  deep  water*  is  the  complex 
predicate  of  the  leading  sentence,  of  which  '•should  venture^  is  the  simple 
predicate,  modified  by  ^pot^  a  simple  adverbial  element  of  the  first  class  and 
^ntv  deep  water"*  a  complex  adverbial  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which 
^water*  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  by  ^deep^  a  simple  adjective  element 
of  the  first  class. 

4.  The  Principal  Parts  of  a  verb  are  the  Present  Indicative  Active,  Past 
Indicative  Active,  and  Past  Participle.  These  are  called  principal  parts  be- 
cause from  them  all  other  forms  of  the  verb  are  made. — Holbrooh, 

5.  *  Him  *  is  a  pronoun,  personal,  ant,  person  spoken  of,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  3d,  sing.,  mas.,  objective  subject  of  infinitive  [to]  dismount.  \T6\ 
dismount  verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  act,  infinitive  mode,  construction  of  a  noun 
object  of  *  made* 

6.  No  article  is  used  when  we  refer  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  to 
the  class  generally,  or  to  only  a  part  indefinitely;  also  when  the  substantive 
is  sufficiently  definite  itself,  or  is  rendered  so  by  other  words. — Kerl, 

7.  I  saw  him  fall,  him  of  the  sable  plume.  Him^  pro.,  personal,  ant  per- 
son spoken  of,  with  which  it  agrees  in  3d,  sing.,  mas.,  obj.  case,  in  apposition 
with  him  as  first  used. 

8.  "John,."  says  I,  "  mind  your  p*8  and  q*s." 

9.  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  own  business.  Let  is  a  verb,  irreg., 
trans.,  active,  Im.,  2nd,  sing.,  to  agree  with  subject  thou  or  you  understood. 

la    And,  but,  or,  nor,  either,  neither,  till,  until,  as,  and  before. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Great  circles  divide  the  earth  into  two  equal  hemispheres.  Small  cir- 
cles divide  it  into  unequal  hemispheres.  The  equator  and  meridians  are 
examples  of  great  circles  and  the  tropics  are  examples  of  small  circles.    _ 
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2.  A  portion  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  moving  in  a  given  direction  and 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  surrounding  water  as  the  river  does  to  the 
land.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  the  most  important  Ocean  Current.  Coming 
from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  a  cold  current,  its 
course  changes  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  it  becomes  the  Equatorial  Cur- 
rent setting  toward  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  which  it 
issues  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  warm  current  flowing  north- 
easterly across  the  Atlantic  and  striking  the  British  Isles  and  continuing 
toward  Norway  and  Sweden  and  is  lost  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Opposite 
Cape  St.  Roque  it  divides,  the  southern  branch  following  the  Coast  of  Bra- 
zil and  then  turning  east  across  the  Atlantic  completes  the  circuit  at  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  divides  again  opposite  New  Foundland  the  southern 
branch  continuing  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  turning  south  joins 
the  Equatorial  Current  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  completing  the  circuit.  The 
main  stream  which  is  lost  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  returns  along  the  coast  of 
Labrador  as  a  cold  current  and  flow&  underneath  the  Gulf  Stream  until  it 
reaches  the  Equatorial  region. 

3.  Latitude,  altitude,  diversities  in  the  surface  of  the  land,  nature  of  the 
soil,  mfiuence  of  ocean  currents. 

4.  The  western  highland  district  extends  trom  north  west  to  south  east ; 
the  eastern  extends  from  north  east  to  south  west.  The  southern  low  cen- 
ter region  is  drained  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  northern  into  Arctic 
Ocean. 

5.  The  government  of  the  U.  S.  is  republican  in  form.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  Federal  Democratic  Republic.  The  departments  of  the  general 
government  are,  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial.  The  legis- 
lative department  is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

6.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  New  York, 
is  called  the  Empire  State,  and  Pennsylvania  is  called  the  Keystone  State. 

7.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  Regions,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of 
mineral  wealth.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  tell  whether  there  is  more 
labor  employed  in  mining  the  precious  metals  and  other  minerals  from  the 
western  mountains  than  is  employed  in  getting  out  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

8.  Patagonia.    Rhode  Island. 

9.  Pyrenees.    Caucasus. 
10. 


Wheat,         1             Corn.         \          Tobacco.       \           Sugar,        \          Pmcius. 

Iowa. 

California. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 
Missouri. 

Ohio. 
Indiana. 

Virg-inia. 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky. 

Maryland. 

North  Carolina. 

L.ouisiana. 
Florida. 

New  Jersey. 
Delaware.' 
Maryland. 

HISTORY. 

I.  John  Cabot  was  a  Venetian  merchant  of  Bristol,  England.  He  was 
commissioned  by  Henry  VII  to  sail  on. a  voyage  of  discovery  and  take 
posseRsion  of  all  new  lands  in  the  name  of  England.    In  1497  he  discov- 
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ered  the  coast  of  Labrador.  After  his  return  Sebastian,  his  son,  sailed  for 
the  pur|)Ooe  of  discovering  a  north- '^^- est  passage  to  China.  He  was  com- 
|>elled  to  turn  south  by  the  ice,  and  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Albemarle 
<Sound.    He  made  several  other  voyages  to  the  New  World. 

2.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  Hearing  the  news  of  Marquette's  discoveries,  La  Salle  inspired  with 
%  'passion  for  exploration  built  and  launched  a  ship  above  Niagara  Falls  and 
sailed  through  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph  R.  which  he  ascended  a  little  way  and  from  thence  trav- 
ersed the  country  to  the  Kankakee  R.  which  he  descended  to  the  Illinois 
R.  and  floated  down  its  current  until  overtaken  with  disaster  he  was  obliged 
to  return  on  foot  to  Fort  Frontenac  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles.  In 
1681  he  returned  to  the  point  on  the  Illinois  descended  that  stream  to  the 
liiississippi  and  floated  on  its  broad  bosom  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1775  Washington's  nomination  as  Commander- 
in-chief  was  confirmed  by  the  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia.   His  name-had  been  presented  by  John  Adams. 

5.  Delaware  first,  Pennsylvania  next,  followed  by  New  Jersey,  'Georgia* 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  New  Hamp- 
shire making  the  nine  which  were  necessary  by  its  own  terms.  The  other 
states  finally  adopted  it,  Rhode  Island  being  the  last 

6.  The  object  of  the  Embargo  Act  was  to  compel  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  recognize  the  rights  of  American  neutrality.  This  it  sought  to 
do  by  cutting  off  commercial  intercourse  with  these  nations.  It  was  the 
object  of  much  ridicule  and  was  of  little  avail  except  to  injure  American 
commerce.    It  was  repealed  14  months  after  its  passage. 

7.  Missouri  Compromise  and  Cession  of  Florida  to  U.  S.  by  Spain. 

8.  The  Nullification  Act  of  South  Carolina. 

9.  The  high  protective  tariff  being  distasteful  to  the  people  of  the  South 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  declaring  the  tariff  laws  **  null 
and  void.'*    This  was  known  as  the  Nullification  Act 

la    Jackson  was  distinguished  as  President  for  his  honesty  and  firmness 
of  disposition. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  The  spinal  column  consists  of  24  bones  joined  together  by  cartilages. 
The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  articulation  is  that  the  bones  are  not  easily 
injured  by  shocks  as  the  .cartilages  act  as  cushions. 

2.  The  synovial  membranes  secrete  and  contain  the  synovia  which  lu- 
bricates the  joints  giving  them  freedom  of  motion  without  friction. 

3.  To  produce  motion,  and  to  hold  the  limbs  in  position. 

4.  There  are  three  pairs  of  salivary  glands,  the  parotid,  the  submaxil- 
lary, and  the  sublingual.  The  act  of  mastication  excites  these  glands  and 
causes  them  to  secrete  the  saliva. 

5.  The  liver  secretes  the  bile  and  the  pancreas  the  pancreatic  juice. 

6.  The  system  requires  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer  because 
.food  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat 
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7.  The  chyme  is  converted  into  chyle,  the  albuminous  portions  of  the 
food  being  digested  by  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  fluid  and  the  fatty  por- 
tions dissolved  by  the  bile. 

8.  The  heart  is  double  because  it  has  a  double  office  to  perform,  the 
right  side  that  of  receiving  venous  or  impure  blood  and  sending  it  to  the 
lungs,  and  the  letl  side  of  receiving  arterial  or  pure  blood  and  distributing 
it  to  the  system. 

9.  Active  exercise  should  not  be  taken  immediately  before  or  after  eat- 
ing because  the  energies  of  the  system  are  needed  for  the  digestion  of  the 
food. 

-  xo.  School-rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  because  containing  so  many 
persons  the  air  soon  becomes  very  impure  and  needs  frequent  renewal  or 
the  health  of  the  inmates  is  affected. 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICK. 

1.  We  form  a  picture  of  the  word  in  the  mind  by  seeing  it  written  and 
the  impression  is  much  stronger  than  if  the  letters  are  merely  repeated. 
The  act'oi  writing  the  word  tends  to  cause  the  mind  to  remember  it. 

2.  Because  when  this  end  is  attained  the  efforts  of  the  .teacher  are  no 
longer  needed. 

3.  The  recitation  should  be  a  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  so  that  the 
.teacher  rmy  know  how  to  assign  future  lessons  and  be  guided  in  his  future 
instruction. 

4.  Always  give  a  preliminary  drill  directing  the  pupils  how  to  study  their 
lessons.  Do  not  assign  so  many  pages  of  the  book  but  announce  the  sub* 
jects  or  topics  and  request  pupils  to  find  out  what  they  can  wherever  they 
can. 

5.  When  examples  are  to  be  assigned  from  the  text  book  or  when  the 
recitation  consists  of  exercises  as  reading,  spelling,  parsing,  &c.,  the  teacher 
may  use  the  book,  also  in  preliminary  drills  when  he  wishes  to  show  the 

•  pupil  how  to  use  the  book. 


The  aptness  of  ignorance  to  generalize  from  insufficient  data,  to  jump  at 
conclusions,  to  put  effect  for  cause  and  cause  for  elfect,  is  a  matter  of  daily- 
observation.  In  past  ages  it  has  been  the  parent  of  supe]:stition,  the  incen- 
tive to  mistaken  zeal  and  heartless  cruelty.  It  has  darkened  the  lives  of 
men  and  of  nations,  drenched  the  fairest  lands  in  blood,  disgraced  the  holi- 
est places,  effaced  the  most  honored  memories,  sacrificed  innocence, 
crowned  brutality,  deified  lust  and  vice,  put  a  premium  on  ignorance  and 
hypocrisy,  filled  the  pages  of  history  with  records  of  shame  and  their 
margins  with  borders  of  mourning. — Sydney  G.  Cooke^  School  Commissioner ^ 
Wayne  Co.,  New  Tork, 
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COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED  BY   G.  DALLAS   LIND. 


DsAR  Friends: — Normalites  continue  to  increase  in  numbers.  We  can 
onljr  repeat  what  we  said  last  month  with  a  little  more  emphasis.  The  third 
term  is  about  closing  and  everybody  is  unusually  busy.  Next  term  there 
vrill  be  by  far  the  largest  attendance  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
mal. Prof  Hamill  has  begun  his  work  in  Elocution  and  a  royal  work  he 
is  doing.  His  method  of  teaching  is  superior  and  he  is  a  master  of  the  Sci- 
ence. He  does  not  teach  by  imitation  but  analyzes  every  expression  and 
movement  and  drills  the  pupils  individually  and  collectively  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Science. 

Dr.  Tingley*s  steam  engine  and  lathes  are  in  running  order  and  the  work 
of  manufacturing  apparatus  for  the  use  of  teachers  has  begun.  All  per- 
sons who  are  here  and  expect  to  conduct  schools  especially  of  the  higher 
grades  will  go  away  provided  with  sets  of  apparatus  which  will  have  cost 
them  but  little  and  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value  to  them  in  their 
school  work. 

T.  E.  Littelf  Epsom,  Ind.,  says  "  if  my  health  improves  I  will  add  a  Lit- 
id,  to  the  list  of  students  next  term."  Come  on,  we  have  room  for  a  Littel 
more. 

Ada  Kelsey  writes  from  Areola,  111.  She  says,  **  I  was  not  long  in  school 
but  it  was  long  enough  to  make  me  wish  to  come  back  to  finish  my  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  hy  finish  that  I  would  stop  altogether,  for  I  think  we 
can  learn  as  long  as  we  live." 

J.  C.  Colin  is  at  Milltown,  Ind.  His  school  has  closed  and  he  is  engaged 
to  teach  at  the  same  place  again  for  next  winter. 

D.  B.  Sherry,  Scientific  of  1879,  has  just  closed  a  successful  school  and 
is  now  with  us  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Chas.  Beeson  is  at  home,  (Centreville,  Ind.),  working  on  the  farm,  but 
will  be  back  to  the  Normal  next  year. 

Belle  Burkheart  is  teaching  at  Rockport,  Ind. ;  Carrie  Lyon  at  Goodland, 
Ind. ;  J.  A.  Lambert  at  Daleville,  Ind. ;  Eva  Halstead  at  Rensselaer,  Ind. 

We  have  had  two  enjoyable  Reunions  this  term,  one  managed  by  the 
girls,  the  other  by  the  boys,  but  the  girls  came  out  best  as  they  always  do. 

S.  M.  Weddel,  (Medora,  Ind.),  has  just  closed  a  successful  term  and  en- 
gaged the  same  school  for  next  winter.  Will  act  as  Life  Insurance  agent 
this  summer. 

Miranda  Scott  writes  from  Preston  Ohio,  "  I  can  not  tell  of  work  in  the 
school  room  but  I  have  found  Normal  principles  to  be  valuable  in  the  hom^ 
and  social  circle." 
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M.  F.  Baldwin,  our  hiBtorical  map-maker,  has  gone  home  to  conduct  a 
summer  Normal  in  Grant  Co.  In  addition  to  the  map  advertised  in  other 
aolumns  he  has  nearly  completed  a  map  of  the  Administrations  including 
the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Great  Civil  War.  These  maps 
represent  an  immense  amount  of  study  and  research,  and  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  student  and  teacher  of  history. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  Prof.  J.  H.  Steele,  of  Lebanon,  O., 
would  commence  teaching  in  Jthe  Central  Normal  College  next  September. 
Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  him  to  begin  teaching  Apr.  20.    This  is  a  good  move  for  the  Normal. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  of  state  reputation  as  a  musician  and  mathematic- 
ian will  have  charge  of  vocal  music  in  the  Normal  this  summer.  He  is  a 
prince  of  musicians. 

We  give  below  the  whereabouts  of  a  few  Normalites : 

Jennie  M:  Bishop,        Altamont,  111.  ' 

J./W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Lizton,  Ind. 
G.  M.  Dodd,  Tunneiton,  Ind. 

Malinda  Wimmer,.      Bell  more,  Ind. 


E<  M.  Watkins, 
a  F.  Hamilton, 
Lina  Hinks,> 
Maggie  J-  Nelson, 
Mollie  King,         ' 
Jf  B.  Nichols, 
C.  J.  Webster, 
H.  C.  Redman, 
Jim  B.  Doyle, 
J.  C.  Bridges, 
O.  C.  Carr, 
M.  J.  La  Rose, 
Nelson  Grimes, 
J.  W.  Trotter, 
£.  Nannie  Owen, 
Frank  Phillips, 
Mollie  Mitchell, 


Palmyra,  Ind. 
Fletcher,  Ohio. 
North  Liberty,  Ind. 
Hayesville,  Ohio. 
Milroy,  Ind. 
Albion,  111. 
South  Whitley,  Ind. 
Owensville,  Ind. 
Lebanon,  Ind. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Raleigh,  Ind. 
Hoovers,  Ind. 
Coatsville,  Ind. 
North  Salem,  Ind, 
Fowler,  Ind. 
Paris  Crossing,  Ind. 
Clayton^  Ind. 


Every  xme^f  bur  readers  should  send  10  cents  for  copy  of  the  Agenfs 
Heraldy  or  send  postal  card  for  descriptive  circulars  of  "  Imitation  Stained 
Glass."  The  latter  is  cheap  and  beaudful  for  school  houses,  chnrches,  and 
private  residences.  In  copy  of  Agenfs  Herald  you  will  find  it  fully  de- 
scribed, price  and  instructions  for  applying  it.  Address,  L.  Lum  Smith, 
151 1  Sampson  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Send  for  our  Premium  Circular  and  raise  a  club. 


Ifjtou  want  to  make  money  naw^  right  now,  take  an  agency  for  our 
booka. 


The  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.,  is  the  best  place  to  ob 
tain  a  normal  education. 


In  sending  us  money  be  sure  not*  to  send  stamps  in  amounts  of  over 
one  dollar,    i-cent  stamps  preferred. 


It  will  pay  you  to  mention  The  Normal  Teacher  in  ^\^xy  letter  you 
write  to  advertisers.  It  will  insure  a  prompt  aud  careful  filling  of  your  or- 
der. 


Z.  B.  West  and  J.  H.  Kramer,  both  former  students  of  the  Central  Nor- 
mal, are  to  open  a  Normal  School  at  Fairfield,  111.,  May  3d.  They  are  sure 
to  have  success,  because  they  merit  it 


We  are  now  appointing  agents  by  the  scores  every  day  for  all  of  our  pub- 
licatfons.  We  must  have  one  in  every  county  in  the  U.  S.  before  July  ist 
LfCt  those  who  desire  an  agency  write  us  at  once. 


We  print  a  very  large  issue  of  this  number,  and  many  copies  will  reach 
persons  who  are  not  subscribers.  We  hope  all  such  will  read  carefully  the 
entire  magazine,  and  especially  the  advertisements  of  our  publications  and 
let  us  know  at  once  if  they  can  accept  an  agency. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  all  of  our  new  advertisements.  They 
are  all  reliable.  Please  read  every  one  of  them  and  in  answering  any  of 
them  be  careful  to  mention  The  Normal  Teacher.  By  so  doing  you 
will  greatly  oblige  both  the  advertiser  and  ourselves. 


We  are  out  ahead  of  time  this  month,  but  we  hope  that  none  of  our  read- 
ers will  find  fault  with  us.     **  It  is  better  to  be  too  early  than  too  late  "  you 
know.    The  June  number  may  not  be  out  before  June  10,  or  15.    We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  not  get  impatient  if  they  do  not  receive  it  before  June 
15  th. 


Our  subscription  list  is  still  largely  on  the  increase.  If  we  keep  on  at 
our  present  rate  of  daily  increase  we  will  have  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  school  journal  in  the  U.  S.,  by  June  i.  We  hope  all  of  our  friends  will 
try  to  send  us  in  one  new  subscriber  at  least  before  June  i.  You  can  do  it 
easy  enough  if  you  only  try.  How  many  will  tryf  Let  us  hear  from  all 
of  you. 
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The  Central  Normal  College  is  having  a  "  boom,"  as  thej  call  it. 
It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  next  term  will  enroll  more  students 
than  any  two  terms  within  the  history  of  the  Institution.  We  desire  to  re- 
peat what  we  said  last  month,  that  every  person  who  thinks  of  attending 
school  should  investigate  the  merits  of  this  school  before  going  elsewhere. 


Prof.  S.  S.  Hamill  is  creating  great  excitement  in  his  classes  in  Elocu- 
tion at  the  Central  Normal  College.  It  is  not  too  late  to  enter  these  classes. 
One  month's  instruction  in  Elocution  under  Prof.  Hamill  will  be  worth 
more  to  a  teacher  than  it  will  cost  him  for  a  whole  term  at  the  Normal. 
Let  our  readers  bear  this  fact  in  mind  before  they  start  to  a  Normal  School. 


To  SUBSCRIBERS  One  and  all  we  would  say:  Thereceiptof  your  subscrip- 
tion will  be  acknowledged  only,  by  sending  the  journal  regularly  to  your 
address  and  should  you  at  any  time  change,  please  notify  us,  giving  your 
new  as  well  as  old  address.  A  blue  mark  signifies  that  your  subscription 
expires  with  this  number,  and  we  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  renew,  so 
as  not  to  miss  a  single  number.  However,  if  you  do  not  need  The  Nor- 
mal Teacher  any  longer,  we  heartily  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done, 
and  very  reluctantly  bid  you  good  bye. 


It  pays  to  take  an  agency  for  our  books.  One  agent  says:  "Sold  nine 
copies  of  Normal  Question  Book  and  ten  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Coun- 
try Schools  in  about  an  hour  this  morning."  Another  agent  says:  "  Never 
saw  books  that  sell  like  yours.  I  propose  to  canvass  all  summer  and  fall. 
In  fact  will  make  it  a  business  if  you  will  give  me  sufficient  territory."  And 
so  the  story  goes.  We  could  fill  a  book  with  such  notices  as  the  above. 
We  hope  every  one  who  is  out  of  employment  will  apply  at  once  for  terms 
and  territory.  We  can  give  ten  thousand  energetic  men  and  women  em- 
ployment uow.    Write  us  at  once  and  secure  choice  of  territory. 


As  OUR  mailing  lists  are  made  out  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  each 
month  our  subscribers  will  bear  in  mind  that  no  requests  should  be 
sent  us  during  this  time  to  change  the  P.  O.  address.  Either  write  us  be- 
fore the  2oth  of  the  month  or  wait  until  after  the  30th.  If,  in  the  meantime 
you  should  change  your  location  you  must  write  the  P.  M.  to  forward  your 
mail.  Another  fact  right  here  is  worth  a  statement.  The  late  postal 
guides  say  that  all  mail  matter  of  the  fiist,  second  and  third  classes  upon 
which  one  full  rate  of  postage  has  been  paid  (which  is  always  the  case  with 
such  matter  as  this  journal)  shall  be  forwarded  at  the  request  of  the  person 
addressed.  Most  Postmasters  do  not  know  this,  not  because  it  is  not  their 
business  to  know  it,  but  because  they  do  not  read  their  Guides.  We  hope 
that  all  our  readers  who  asked  for  a  change  of  postoffice  address  for  April 
number  about  the  time  we  were  making  out  our  mailing  lists  and  who 
have  not  yet  received  their  magazine  will  not  write  to  us  but  to  their  for- 
mer Postmaster  and  have  it  forwarded  to  them.  If  necessary  send  stamp 
to  prepay  postage  or  take  the  pains  to  teach  him  a  little  law. 
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We  oflFer  better  inducements  to  canvassers  on  our  books  than  any  pub- 
lisher and  offer  a  gl^ater  variet>   of  premiums  than  any  school  journal 
and  can  make  it  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  wish  to  work  for 
■any  publishing  house  to  consult  our  terms  and  premium  circular  sent  free- 
on  application. 


The  Normal  Teacher  is  the  most  original  as  well  as  the  most  practical 
«chool  journal  in  the  world.  We  can  say  this  without  boasting.  It  is  so 
pronounced  by  all  its  readers.  Please  note  the  fact,  that  while  there  is  no 
other  school  journal  which  does  not  have  one  or  more  articles  selected  from 
other  journals  and  many  of  them  are  made  up  almost  altogether  of  selec- 
tions, The  Normal  Teacher  has  no  selections  except  brief  paragraphs 
which  are  choice  gems  culled  from  the  writings  of  our  greatest  educators. 
The  matter  is  always  new,  fresh  and  original.  Many  journals  copy  our 
articles  entire  because  they  are  practical  and  pointed  and  publish  them  as 
their  own  without  giving  credit,  while  others  make  extracts  from  them  and 
f^ive  only  part  of  the  name  of  the  contributor  and  not  the  Aame  of  the 
Teacher,  so  as  to  hide  the  appearance  of  plagiarism  but  which  neverthe- 
less is  such. 


We  take  pleasure  in  copying  the  following  notice  from  the  Hendrtcks 
County  Union^  issue  of  April  8th.  It  speaks  for  itself:  "The  Central  Nor- 
mal College  is  well  provided  with  teachers  now  in  the  special  departments. 
Dr.  Tmgley  is  devoting  his  attention  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  paying 
special  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cheap,  simple,  but  valuable  appara- 
tus. His  ability  to  turn  out  such  is  wonderful,  and  his  instruction  how  to 
make  the  same  is  y^y  valuable.  Prof.  Hamill  is  creating  a  great  interest 
in  elocution.  The  Professor  has  few  equals  in  his  work  and  is  devoted  to 
it,  and  is  successful  in  making  good  speakers.  Many  persons,  who  have 
taken  lessons  from  him,  have  procured  good  situations  at  good  salaries  in 
the  same  work.  Prof.  Hamill  will  give  private  lessonu  a  part  of  his  time. 
Now  is  the  time  to  profit  by  his  instructions.  The  Normal  is  fortunate  in 
having  these  two  distinguished  men  connected  with  it.  Teachers  from 
;abroad  should  note  this  and  come  to  Danville  at  once.    It  will  pay." 

•■■■  ■■■■  ■■■         ,>  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■I  I.  ^—  -  —     I  ■  — ■     .Ml  \ 

S.  L.  Morrow  &  Qol^  Indianapolis,  are  offering  agents  the  most  liberal 
terms  on  their  New  Illustrated  Indiana  History,  Historical  Bibles,  Voter's 
Text-Book,  and  other  standard  works. 

RBMOVED  TO  CHICAGO.       THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  UNION. 
YOU  OUGHT  TO  SEE  AND  READ  A  COPY  OF  ITS 

POPULAR    PAPER, 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS-GLEANER,  " 

^  PAGES— FIVTY  CBNTS  A  YEAR.      SSND  TWO  THREE- CENT  STAMPS  FOR  SAMPLE,  TO 

L.  W.  APPLEGATE, 

i6a  E.  Washington  St., 

CHICAGO,  ill: 


/'i-f 


BOOKS 


BOBEBT  CLABKE  ft  CO..  Cincinnati,  O.,  sive  special  atttntion  to  Mail  Orders  for 
books  and  Stationery,  l^ir  Catalogues  and  Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  Books  will  be  found 
▼ery  conven  ent  in  selecting  books  to  purchase,  especially  to  persons  linng  at  a  distance 
from  large  book  stores. 

VALUABLE  CATALOGUES. 

The  following  are  sent  on  receipt  of  a  three -cent  stamp^  each: 
AoaxcuLTURE.— Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Stock,  Fruit,  etcr 
Architbcturb. — Building,  Carpentry,  Ventilation,  •tCr 
Bohn's  Ljbrakixs. — With  Classified  Index. 
Education. — Science  of  Teaching,  Kindergarten,  ete> 
Engineering. — Mining,  Mechanics,  Man\3actures,  etc. 
Fine  Arts. —  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Ceramics,  etc.- 
Juvenile. — Books  for  the  young.    Sets  and  sinele  volumes. 
LAW.— Short  Title  List,  arranged  by  Authors'  Names. 
Law. — Catalogue  of  Old,  Rare,  and  Valuable  Law  Books. 
Medical. — Short  Title  List,  arranged  by  Authors*  Names. 
Pharmacy,  etc — For  Drugeists. 
Periodicals. — American  and  British. 
Political  Economy. — Finance,  Legislation,  etc. 
School.— Text  Books  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Stationery. — For  Engineers,  Bankers,  Merchants,  etc. 
Theology.— Classified  by  Subjects. 

A  MONTHLY  BULLETIN  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  following  are  sent  only  on  receipt  of  theprices: 

Americana. — General  ana  Local  History,  Travels,  Biography,  etc.  336  pages.  Price 
90  cents. 

General  Catalogue  of  Choice  Books  for  the  Library.  Classified.  240  pages,  lamo. 
Price,  35  cents. 

Law.— Digest  of  Law  Publications,  Reports,  etc.    230  pages,    tamo.    Price,  a?  cents. 

Medical. — Classified  Catalt^^e  of  American  and  British  Medical  and  Surgical  Booika, 
Periodicals,  Transactions,  etc.  344  pgs.    lamo.    Price,  35c. 

Letters  of  inquiry  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

ROBERT  CLARKE  A  CO.. 

Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

USE  THE  BEST. 
CELEBRATE  D  W  RITING  INKS, 


GIVE  THEM  A  TRIAL. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  them  and  take  no  others.    Special  rates  Inks  in  bulk  for  Schools 
and  Colleges. 

HARRISON  M'F'G.  CO., 

512  Broadway,  New  York. 

[Please  mention  this  paper]. 

SUPERIOR  STANDARD  STEEL  PENS. 


Esterbrook's 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

For  sale  by  all  stationers,  and  at  wholesale  by 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  jo  John  St.,  New  York. 
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TALKS    ON    ELOCUTION.— NO.  IV. 


G.  WALTER  DALE. 


In  coming  before  my  audience  this  time  I  do  so  with  a 
subject  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me  and  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  all  the  teachers  before  me  investigate 
carefully.  I  speak  of  conversation.  The  application  of 
Elocution  in  this  department  of  its  use  is  its  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  its  most  generally  useful  sphere.  Where  do  we 
find  one  who  can  say  that  Elocution,  or  a  knowledge  of  it, 
would  be  of  no  practical  benefit  when  we  consider  its  impor- 
tance in  conversation  alone?  Conversation  is  made  up  of 
three  requirements,  namely:  What  to  Say;  When  to  Say 
It;  and  How  to  Say  It.  The  first  of  these  requirements 
shall  be  our  theme  in  this  "Talk."  How  shall  we  know 
"  What  to  Say?"  This  is  the  question  that  you  ask  me  first 
and  I  shall  answer  by  saying  that  you  find  out  what 
to  say  by  reading,  thinking  and  acute  observation.  Read 
omnivorously.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  will  fit 
you  in  the  broadest  sense  to  converse  well.  Think  closely 
upon  what  you  read  and  make  application  of  your  know- 
ledge whenever  opportunity  ofiers.  Observe  the  habits  of 
people  and  study  to  avoid  their  vanities  and  conceits  while 
you  absorb  and  and  adopt  their  excellences.    Strive  to  avoid 
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imitation  but  when  you  see  something  you  should  like  to 
use  remodel  it  to  suit  your  peculiar  personality.  You  can- 
not successfully  wear  another  person's  shoes  because  while 
the  size  may  correspond  with  your  own  and  the  general  out- 
line of  feet  the  same,  details  difter.  As  entities  we  differ 
thus,  so  that  what  exists  as  an  excellence  in  one,  becomes  a 
misfit  or  farce  in  another,  when  merely  transplanted.  You 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  fruitful  source  of  general  cul- 
ture than  is  afforded  in  the  course  of  reading  and  study  nec- 
essary in  learning  what  to  say  in  conversation. 

Thought  is  necessary  to  enrich  our  knowledge  and  im- 
press the  memory.  Thought  is  the  digestive  process  of 
mental  alimentary  economy,  and  mental  dyspepsia  the  evil 
that  follows  thoughtless  reading.  I  have  thought  so  fre- 
quently of  the  need  of  some  systematic  putting  of  this  im- 
portant subject  that  I  have  been  tempted  into  the  projection 
of  a  book  on  conversation.  Every  teacher  has  need  of  this 
accomplishment  and  in  order  to  teach  Elocution  well  it  is 
doubly  essential  as  being  the  legitimate  corner  stone  of  all 
Elocutionary  work.  There  is  a  kind  of  flatness  and  frivolity 
about  the  conversation  of  the  average  social  circle  that 
amounts  to  poverty  of  thought  resource.  Two  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided  namely  too  prosy  a  conversation  and  too 
frivolous.  A  proper  admixture  is  best.  This  will  be  devel- 
oped further  as  the  next  themes  are  taken  up.  Read  the 
best  magazines  for  general  culture  and  novels  of  good  au- 
thorship for  small  talk.  Miscellaneousness  of  knowledge  is 
indispensable.  A  good  many  teachers  are  not  able  to  aflTord 
the  expense  necessary  to  the  highest  development  and  I  sug- 
gest— although  hardl)^  in  the  scope  of  this  "Talk" — ^that 
you  form  reading  clubs  in  your  neighborhoods  where  by 
means  of  a  co-operative  plan  of  subscription  and  circulation 
you  can  come  in  contact  with  the  choicest  literature  at  nomi- 
nal cost.  Cheap  editions  of  all  leading  works  are  to  be  had 
and  no  teacher  or  community  in  our  day  can  with  justice 
claim  excuse  for  ignorance.  The  study  may  lessen  your 
opportunities  of  whiling  time  in  idle  pursuits  as  many  learn 
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to  do,  and  delight  in,  but  if  you  have  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal  in  you,  you  wijl  be  glad  to  spend  one  or  two  evenings 
per  week  in  self-improvement.  I  have  in  contemplation  a 
plan  for  supplying  material  to  country  reading  clubs  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  "  Talks  "  as  soon  as  it  assumes  tan- 
gible shape.  I  am  anxious  to  lend  such  aid  as  I  may  be 
able,  to  those  who  are  ambitious  to  excel.  Let  me  hint 
here  that  much  of  your  abstract  knowledge  is  unavailable, 
and  while  you  think  you  know  it,  to  all  practical  purposes 
and  intents  you  do  not.  Whenever  you  cannot  call  up  for 
use  anything  you  know,  in  case  of  a  need  of  it  you  might  as 
well  not  know  it  at  all. 

Again,  too  many  have  only  vague  forms  of  expressing 
what  they  know;  that  is,  what  they  have  learned.  We 
may  only  be  said  to  know  a  thing  when  we  can  use  it  on  any 
occasion.  Conversation  improves  us  much  in  this  direction 
when  we  really  know  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  need 
now  for  general  culture.  Allow  me  the  criticism,  teachers, 
too  many  of  you  have  merely  a  technical  education.  Take 
you  outside  of  the  absolute  requirements  of  your  business 
and  you  do  not,  as  a  rule,  talk  well.  Why?  because  you 
have  not  had  any  general  culture;  that  comes  to  you  only 
in  the  ways  I  have  recited  in  the  early  portion  of  this  "  Talk  " 
as  qualifying  us  in  knowing  What  to  Say. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  state  of  affairs  when  you  know 
the  need  of  it.  You  are  only  responsible  when  you  are 
shown  the  lack  and  neglect  to  supply  it.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  course  of  mental  training  are  for  all  time 
and  applicable  in  all  walks  of  life. 

It  is  time  to  close  this  "  Talk  "  and  I  hope  to  address  you 
next  on  When  to  Say  It,  once  you  have  learned  What  to 
Say.  With  my  sincere  acknowledgements  for  your  appre- 
ciative attention  I  make  my  best  bow  and  retire. 


The  primary  principle  of  education  is  the  determination 
of  the  pupil  to  self-activity-— the  doing  nothing  for  him  which 
he  is  able  to  do  for  himself.-r-KS'/r  William  Hamilton, 
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ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 

J.  E.  BAKER. 


Eleclrtc  Induction — Lath. — Support  a  lath  or  yard  stick 
upon  two  tumblers;  placing  pieces  of  sealing-wax  between 
each  tumbler  and  the  lath  so  that  the  insulation  shall^be 
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complete.  Place  a  third  tumbler,  bottom  upward,  under 
one  end  of  the  lath,  putting  upon  the  tumbler  some  small 
pieces  of  tissue  paper  or  pith  which  should  be  nearly  an  inch 
from  the  lath.  Now  bring  a  rubbed  glass  tube  near  the 
other  end  of  the  lath.  The  bits  of  paper  will  at  once  leap 
up  to  the  lath  showing  that  the  lath  is  electrified,  not  by  con- 
tact o(  the  tube,  but  merely  by  its  influence. 

Electrifying  any  substance  by  bringing  an  electrified  body 
near  it  without  touching  is  called  induction;  i.  e.  electricity 
is  induced  by  the  presence  of  an  electrified  body.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  rubbed  tube  separates  or  decomposes  the  electri- 
cities of  the  lath  and  according  to  the  law  of  electric  action 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  tube  attracts  the  negative  of 
the  lath  to  the  end  near  the  tube  and  repels  the  positive  to 
the  end  near  the  bits  of  paper.  No  electricity  is  communi- 
cated to  the  lath,  only  the  constituents  of  its  own  separated. 
When  the  tube  is  removed  the  positive  and  negative  electri- 
dties  commingle  and  become  neutral. 


Electric  Induction — Piih  balls. — Stick  a  piece  of  sealing- 
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wax,  upright,  to  a  small  board  (piece  of  chalk  box).  Heat 
one  end  of  a  wire,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  plunge  it  in 
the  end  of  the  wax  so  that  the  wire  will  stand  vertical. 
Bend  two  or  three  inches  of  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  at 
right  angles.  Make  a  wooden  rod  nine  or  10  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  thickness  covering  it  with  tin-foil.  Now 
attach  it  to  the  wire  so  that  it  will  be  in  a  horizontal  position. 
Suspend  from  this  horizontal  rod  three  pairs  of  pith  balls, 
one  pair  at  each^end  and  one  in  the  center  of  the  rod.  In 
suspending  the  balls  use  cotton  or  linen  thread  and  of  such 
length  that  the  balls  shall  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  rod.  This  kind  of  apparatus  is  spoken  of  by  nearly 
every  text-book  in  illustrating  electric  induction.  Now 
bring  a  rubbed  glass  tube  near  one  end  of  the  rod  and  the 
pairs  of  balls  at  the  ends  of  the  rod  will  diverge  but  the  pair 
in  the  center  will  remain  undisturbed. 

By  the  influence  of  the  excited  tube,  or  in  other  words  by 
induction^  the  electricities  of  the  rod  are  decomposed  or  sep- 
arated, the  negative  being  attracted  to  the  end  nearest  the 
tube,  the  positive  being  repelled  to  the  end  farthest  from  the 
tube  according  to  the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The 
pair  on  the  end  nearest  the  tube  receive  the  negative  of  the 
rod  and  diverge ;  the  pair  on  other  end  receive  or  are  charged 
with  positive  and  become  divergent  also.  The  center  of  the 
rod  contains  a  neutral  point  and  hence  the  central  pair  are 
not  disturbed.  As  before  stated  there  is  no  electricity  trans- 
mitted to  the  wooden  rod;  the  action  being  only  temporary 
as  the  balls  will  collapse  after  removing  the  tube. 

Carrier  or  Prdof-flane, — This  instrument  is  used  to  carry 
electricity  from  some  electrified  body  to  an  electroscope.  A 
simple  form  is  given  in  Tyndall's  Lessons  in  Electricity,  Fig. 
15;  also,  Avery's  Natural  Philosophy,  Fig.  158.  One  may 
be  made  by  simply  gluing  a  small  piece  of  gilt  paper  or  tin- 
foil upon  the  end  of  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  Using  the  wax 
as  the  handle,  the  electrified  body  is  touched  by  the  foil 
which  becomes  charged  with  the  same  electricity  as  the 
electrified  body.     Now  while  the  foil  is  thus  charged  bring 
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it  near  the  knob  of  an  electroscope  when  the  leaves  will  di- 
verge; or  bring  it  near  a  suspended  pith  ball  when  the  pres- 
ence of  electricity  will  be  proven  by  the  attraction  of  the 
ball.  This  instrument  will  be  used  in  the  following  experi- 
ment: 


Electric  Induction — Insulated  Egg. — Fasten  an  egg  (or  an 
apple,  turnip  or  potato)  sideways  upon  a  stick  of  sealing-wax 
a  small  piece  of  board.  Bring  the  rubbed  glass 
tube  neur  one  end  of  the  egg.  According  to  the  theory  the 
electricities  are  separated,  the  negative  attracted  to  the  end 
of  the  egg  near  the  tube  and  the  positive  repelled  to  the  end 
farthest  away.  Removing  the  tube  they  again  mingle.  If 
the  egg  is  now  touched  with  the  carrier,  then  the  electro- 
scope, no  effect  is  produced  showing  conclusively  that  they 
have  mingled  and  become  neutral.  Again  bring  the  tube 
near  the  egg  and  at  the  same  time  touch  the  end  of  the  egg 
farthest  from  the  tube  with  the  carrier,  then  the  electroscope 
and  the  leaves  diverge.  Repeat,  and  with  the  carrier  touch 
the  end  of  the  egg  near  the  tube  and  convey  it  to  the  elec- 
troscope, the  leaves  again  diverge. 

It  can  be  easily  proven  (see  Positive  and  Negative,  April 
No.)  that  the  electricity  from  the  end  of  the  egg  farthest 
away  from  the  tube  is  positive  and  that  of  the  other,  nega- 
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tive  which  proves  the  theory  nicely.  Thirdly,  while  the 
rubbed  tube  is  held  near  one  end  of  the  egg  touch  the  other 
end  with  the  finger  which  removes  all  the  positive;  prove 
this  by  touching  it  with  the  carrier,  then  the  electroscope, 
when  there  will  be  no  manifestation,  proving  that  the  positive 
has  been  removed  by  the  finger.  The  negative  remains  at  the 
end  near  the  tube.  Prove  it  by  touching  the  end  with  car- 
rier, then  the  electroscope,  causing  divergence.  When  tiie 
tube  is  removed  the  negative  difluses  itself  over  the  entire 
egg  which  can  easily  be  proven  by  the  carrier  and  electro- 
scope. 

This  easy  and  striking  experiment  given  by  Prof.  Tyndall 
proves  the  logic  of  the  theory  to  be  without  a  flaw.  By  In- 
duction the  electricities  are  separated  and  with  a  little  care- 
ful manipulation  they  are  handled  with  as  much  certainty 
and  precision  as  the  carpenter  does  his  square. 

Distribution — Sfhere  atid  Box, — Support  a  wooden  sphere 
covered  with  tin-foil  on  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  Bring  the 
rubbed  tube  against  it  several  times  so  that  it  becomes  well 
charged.  Touch  it  with  the  foil  of  the  carrier  and  transfer 
the  charge  to  the  electroscope,  and  observe  the  extent  of 
the  divergence.  Discharge  the  electroscope  by  touching 
the  knob,  and  repeat  the  experiment,  touching  this  time 
other  places  of  the  sphere,  the  divergence  will  be  the  same. 
Repeat  several  times  and  it  will  soon  be  apparent  that  the 
electricity  is  equally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  J^ot  so^  however,  with  any  body  with  comers  or 
sharp  points.  To  show  this  difference  in  distribution  sup- 
port a  chalk  or  cigar  box  covered  with  tin-foil  on  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax.  Charge  it  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  sphere. 
Touch  the  side  of  the  box  with  the  carrier  and  then  the 
electroscope ;  note  the  extent  of  the  divergence.  Discharge 
the  electroscope  and  charge  box  again  and  touch  the  comer 
with  the  carrier,  then  the  electroscope;  the  divergence  will  be 
greater  showing  that  the  corners  impart  a  stronger  charge 
to  the  carrier  than  the  sides. 
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Very  careful  manipulation  in  this  experiment  ia  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  divergency.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  proves  more  conclusively  that  the  electricity 
gathers  at  sharp  points  and  there  escapes  or  has  a  tendency 
to  escape  in  the  air: 


Actton  qfPotnts — Electro:  Mill. — Place  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  upright  on  a  small  board.  Procure  some  large  and 
small  straws.  Take  a  straw  with  a  very  small  aperture  so 
a  pin  will  work  in  it  easily.  Cut  from  this  small  straw  a 
piece  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  such  a 
part  of  the  straw  that  one  end  of  the  three-quarter-inch 
piece  will  contain  a  joint.  Heat  the  upper  end  of  the  seal- 
ing-wax and  push  the  joint  end  of  the  straw  into  the  melted 
wax.  Now  take  a  larger  straw  about  seven  inches  long  and 
run  a  pin  through  its  center,  then  drop  the  pin  in  the  verti- 
cal straw  of  the  wax  and  we  have  a  delicately  balanced 
straw.  Pass  a  fine  wire  (copper,  best)  through  the  straw  so 
that  it  will  protrude  at  each  end  of  the  straw  nearly  an  inch. 
These  ends  must  be  bent  at  right  angles  with  the  straw  so 
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that  they  shall  point,  not  upwards  or  downwards,  but  side- 
ways and  in  ofpostte  directions.  Now  loosely  connect  one 
end  of  a  small  copper  wire  with  the  small  vertical  straw, 
bending  the  wire  so  that  it  will  descend  along  side 
the  stick  of  wax;  connect  the  other  end  of  the  wire  with 
Cottrell's  Rubber.  Now  work  the  rubber  and  electricity 
will  be  transmitted  along  the  wire  to  the  straw  which  should 
be  very  delicately  balanced.  The  straw  now  revolves  rapidly. 
From  the  fact  that  electricity  accumulates  on  sharp  comers 
and  points,  it  gathers  on  the  sharp  ends  of  the  bent  arms  and 
escapes,  electrifying  the  air  with  the  same  electricity;  hence 
we  have  repulsion  and  hence  the  revolution  of  the  balanced 
straw. 

This  experiment  is  very  attractive  and  will  elicit  and  rivet 
the  attention  of  any  mind.  No  teacher  should  fail  to  try  it, 
he  will  equally  be  absorbed  in  its  modus  operandi.  Two 
straws  can  be  arranged  and  placed  across  each  other.  It  is 
in  this  form  that  the  Mill  is  generally  described,  but  it  is 
best  to  try  it  with  one  straw  first.  Instead  of  the  wire  form- 
ing the  bent  arms,  sewing  needles  can  be  placed  in  the  ends 
of  the  straws  answering  just  as  vft)\^^provtded  the  straws  be 
dampened. 

Amalgam, — The  efficacy  of  the  silk  pad  or  rubber  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  application  of  what  is  called  amal- 
gam. Persons  who  experiment  much  in  frictional  electri- 
city always  have  a  supply  of  this  material  on  hand.  It  can 
be  purchased  for  a  trifle  from  any  philosophical  instrument 
maker.  It  can,  however,  be  made  for  less  money  besides  en- 
joying the  privilege  of  its  manufacture  unless  a  person's  in- 
dolence is  in  excess  of  his  industry.  Take  one  part  by 
weight  of  tin-foil,  two  parts  of  zinc,  and  six  of  mercury.  Put 
the  tin-foil  and  zinc  in  an  iron  ladle  or  crucible  and  hold  it 
over  a  hot  fire  till  it  melts  (fire  at  blacksmith's  shop  is  best). 
When  melted  pour  in  the  mercury  after  which  pour  the  en- 
tire mixture  into  a  cigar  box  previously  rubbed  with  chalk 
inside.  Shake  the  mixture  till  cool  and  hard.  Pulverize  a 
portion  and  mix  it  with  lard  and  smear  on  the  silk  rubber. 
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It  is  surprising  to  note  the  difference  it  makes  in  the  excit- 
ing power  of  the  silk. 

EXPLANATION    OF   FIGURES. 

Fig.  I  is  for  experiment,  Electric  Induction — Lath,  a  a  a 
aim  to  represent  tumblers,  bottom  upwards,  c  c  sticks  of 
sealing-wax  lying  on  two  tumblers,  e  bits  of  tissue  paper, 
b  a  lath  or  yard  stick,  d  glass  tube  near  the  lath.  The  fig- 
ure is  similar  to  Fig.  14  in  Tyndall's  Lessons  in  Electricity, 
except  tumbler  and  wax. 

Fig.  2  belongs  to  experiment.  Electric  Induction — Pith- 
balls,  a  is  a  small  board,  b  stick  of  sealing-wax.  c  wire, 
d  is  a  horizontal  tube  with  five  pairs  of  pith-balls  suspended, 
those  at  the  end  are  most  divergent,  the  middle  ones  are  to- 
gether, the  other  two  pairs  are  partly  divergent,  e  glass  tube 
near  the  end  of  wooden  rod.  A  similar  figure  may  be  seen  in 
any  philosophy  except  this  has  the  home-made  appearance. 

Fig.  3  belongs  to  Electric  Induction — Egg.  a  is  a.  wooden 
base  same  as  preceding,  b  sealing-wax.  c  an  egg.  d  glass 
tube.  Similar  to  Fig.  16  in  Tyndall's  Lessons  in  Electrici- 
ty- 

Fig.  4  belongs  to  Action  of  Points — Electric  Mill,    a  and 

b  board  and  sealing-wax.  c  a  small  short  straw,  d  straws 
with  wires  at  ends,  e  wire  connecting  the  little  straw  with 
Cottrell's  Rubber,    f  glass  tube,     g  is  the  silk  pad. 


I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul  without  education  like  marble 
in  the  quarry,  which  shows  none  of  its  inherent  beauties, 
until  the  skill  of  the  pplisher  fetches  out  the  colors,  makes 
the  surface  shine,  and  discovers  every  ornamental  cloud, 
spot,  and  vein,  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it. — Addison. 

Every  day  is  a  little  life :  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day 
repeated;  whence  it  is  that  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days; 
and  Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic, 
to  number  not  his  years  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that 
dare  lose  a  day,  are  dangerously  prodigal;  those  that  dare 
misspend  it  desperate. — Btshof  HalL 
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A     FEW     QUESTIONS     FOR     TEACHERS     TO 

ANSWER. 


T.  BAGOT. 


1.  Do  we  teach  our  pupils  to  think  and  form  conclusions 
for  themselves,  or  do  we  do  their  thinking  for  them  and  feed 
them  with  the  results  of  our  own  investigation?  thereby 
teaching  them  to  rely  upon  us,  instead  of  upon  themselves, 
and  depriving  them  of  that  confidence  in  themselves  which 
is  so  essential  to  success  in  life. 

2.  Do  we  require  them  to  explain  the  different  parts  of 
the  subjects  over  which  they  pass,  or  do  we  make  the  ex- 
planations and  simply  require  them  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no  " 
as  they  understand,  or  fail  to  understand  what  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  expound  to  them?  In  this  way,  locking  up 
their  imperfect  ideas  in  their  own  minds  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  inability  to  express  themselves  lucidly  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

3.  Do  we  compel  them  to  be  thorough  in  what  they  pass 
over,  or  do  we  content  ourselves  with  believing  they  under- 
stand it,  without  taking  the  necessary  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  they  do  or  not? 

4.  Is  our  teaching  systematic,  and  are  we  sure  that  our 
pupils  have  a  classified  knowledge  of  the  studies  they  are 
pursuing,  or  do  we  simply  burden  them  with  a  lot  of  isolat- 
ed facts,  without  any  regard  to  their  relation  to  one  another? 

5.  Do  we  give  questions  in  regular  order  and  suited  to 
the  grade  of  the  pupils,  or  do  we  persist  in  puzzling  them 
with  difficult  questions,  or  trifling  with  those  belonging  to 
lower  grades  which  we  know  they  can  answer  readily? 

6.  Do  we  extend  our  studies  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  text-book  and  teach  our  pupils  that  the  book  belongs  to 
the  subject  upon  which  it  is  written,  instead  of  the  subjects 
belonging  to  the  book,  or  do  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
examples  and  propositions  laid  down  by  the  author,  regard- 
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less  of  the  associations  and  comparisons  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  make? 

7.  Do  we  study  our  pupils  as  well  as  our  books  and, 
adapt  our  rules  and  methods  to  the  peculiar  disposition  of 
each  one,  or  do  we  make  an  iron  bedstead  of  these  rules 
and  methods  and  cut  all  our  pupils  to  fit  it,  disregarding  the 
diversity  of  traits  and  propensities  that  may  exist  among, 
them? 

8.  In  our  general  conduct,  both  in  school  and  out,  do  we- 
set  our  pupils  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  of  are  we 
guilty  of  doing  or  saying  things  for  which  we  would  punish 
them?  Do  we  appear  neat,  orderly,  polite,  and  indicate  to* 
them  the  way  that  they  should  go  by  going  in  that  direction, 
ourselves? 

9.  Do  we  endeavor  to  educate  our  pupils  intellectually,, 
morally,  physically,  or  do  we  pay  all  our  attention  to  their 
intellectual  advancement  and  close  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  success  of  every  individual  must  stand 
upon  the  great  tripod  of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  omission  of  any  one  of  these  three: 
great  factors  destroys  the  utility  of  the  remaining  ones? 

10.  In  fine,  are  our  methods  of  instruction,  our  rules  and( 
regulations,  our  precepts  and  example  such  as  tend  to  the 
normal  development  of  the  faculties  of  our  pupils,  and  to* 
prepare  them  for  the  business  of  life  and  the  duties  of  good 
citizens  and  good  men? 


If  you  love  learning,  you  will  have  learning. — Greek  Pro^ 
verb. 

There  are  many  things  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools  that  we  now  ignore.  In  every  school  in  the 
farming  districts  there  should  be  a  system  of  book-keeping 
adapted  to  farm  accoimts,  practically  illustrated  and  so  sim- 
ple in  its  theories  that  it  would  fill  the  necessities  of  every 
farmer,  who  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  figures. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


*  INTEREST. 

Editor  Nortnal  Teacher: 

In  former  articles  I  have  developed  this  subject  only  with  reference  to 
one  of  its  elements.    I  will  now  bring  out  the  other  three. 

Interest  as  all  know  is  the  product  of  the  principal,  modified  by  the  time 
in years^  and  the  ratt ^er year*   Or  to  formulate  it 

I=PXTXR. 
From  the  above  equations  we  have  three  other  formulas,  viz: 

I 
P= 


TXR 

I 


T=- 


PXR 
I 


R=- 


PXT. 

With  these  formulas  in  mind  we  may  easily  work  any  problem  in  in- 
terest without  reference  to  the  book  rules,  which  are  clumsy  and  being  at 
least  four  in  number  perplex  the  pupil's  memory. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  work  four  examples,  illustrating  two  methods  of 
finding  each  of  the  four  elements  of  interest. 

In  practice  I  use  only  the  "formula  method  "  as  I  term  it,  but  I  introduce 
a  statement  by  cause  and  effect  to  show  their  identity  and  from  whence 
the  formula  is  really  derived. 

I  call  your  serious  attention  to  this  method  of  dealing  with  interest  ques- 
tions, as  it  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  others. 

I.     Interest  on  $500  for  18  months  at  8^  per  year.^ 

First  by  the  formula  I=PxTxR. 

500  Prin. 
12     18    Time  in  years. 
100    8      Rate  per  year. 


$6oInL 

Now  the  same  by  cause  and  effect. 

SOD  Prin.  ) 
jf}    Time.  VC 


!x 


Int. 


I  Prin. 


C^iyr. 


rJjRate 


liir  Rate. 


Int.  ^  [  E 


12 

18 

100    s 

I  60  Int. 


Correspondence. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  after  making  the  statement  by  cause  and  effect, 
and  resetting  the  terms  below  for  cancellation  I  have  the  identical  arrange- 
ment as  resulted  from  the  formula  in  the  first  method. 

The  cancellation  is  supposed  to  be  understood. 

2.    What  principal  on  interest  18  months  at  ^  per  year  ^ill  produce  $60 

interest.? 

I 
First  by  the  formula  P: 


TXR 


18 
8 


60 
12 
100 


I  $500  Prin. 

Now  by  cause  and  effect. 

X  Prin. 
C  -J  ^  years. 
tSt  Rate. 


£  tJit  Int. 


60  Int.  E. 


$1  Prin. 
I  year. 
tJtt  Rate. 


18 
8 


60 
12 
100 


I  $500  Prin. 

The  jJif  being  on  both  sides  of  the  line  destroy  each  othei 

3.    In  what  time  will  $500  produce  $60  at  8)K  per  year.? 

I 
First  by  the  formula  T= 


PXR 


500 
8 


60 


100 


\%  years. 
Now  by  cause  and  effect  which  resolves  it  into  the  same  form. 


(  500  Prin. 
C-!  X  Years. 
(  yf^  Rate. 


E 


Jt»tf 


Int. 


60  Int.  E. 


$1  Prin. 
I  Year 
xtuRate 


:.  V  . 


500 

8 


60 
100 


1%,  Years  or  18  mos. 
As  in  all  examples  I  leave  the  simple  matter  of  cancelling  across  the  line 
to  my  readers. 
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4.    At  what  rate  %  will  $500  produce  $60  in  18  months? 

I 
First  by  formula  R=- 


•  500 
18 


PXT 
60 


12 
100 


8^  Rate. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  formula  method  of  finding  the  rate  to  always- 
put  100  at  the  right,  as  the  rate  is  always  so  many  cents. 
Now  bj'  cause  and  effect. 


Soo 

H 

60E 

X 

100 

I    ) 

E  X 

1  \c 

100 

TOTT 

60 

5°? 

18 

12 

X 

ICO 

1 

8^  as  before. 

T.  H.  RosK. 


DISCOUNT. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

Permit  me  to  ask  a  true  answer  to  7th  problem  in  the  September  number 
of  The  Normal  Teacher.  I  see  by  referring  to  page  214  Sept  No.  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  finding  face  of  note,  or  that  Indiana's  bankers  do  not 
work  by  same  rule  as  do  Ohio  bankers. 

Is  not  D.  M.  Beck  correct?  I  find  before  me  three  different  solutions; 
first  as  found  in  Sept.  No.,  page  214,  ans.  $.175  found  by  getting  present 
worth  of  $468,  according  to  rule  for  True  Discount -=$^6^.^66,  Then  find* 
ing  simple  interest  on  this  sum  for  63  days  at  5>^^=$445989  added  to  pres- 
ent worth=$467.825  face  of  note.  I  think  this  wrong  because  the  face  of 
a  note  payable  at  bank  and  upon  which  proceeds  have  been  drawn  is  found 
by  dividing  net  proceeds  $463,366  by  proceeds  of  $1.00  for  63  days  at  sH%y 
which  is  $.990375.=$467.869,  and  this  deducted  from  $468=$.i3i  as  also 
found  by  Mr.  Beck. 

I  also  have  another  solution  by  Okio  talent  who  claim  that  the  way  to  as- 
certain true  am't  to  be  drawn  from  bank  is  by  getting  simple  interest  on 
$468  for  60  days =$4.68.  Then  $468.— $4.68=$463.32  as  am't  due  mer- 
chant, and  this  am*t  divided  by  ($990375)  will  give  true  face  of  note  $467.- 
82+. 

Now,  what  we  wish  to  know  is,  how  many  kinds  of  discount  are  recog- 
nized by  our  standard  authors.    Ray  and  Stoddard  both  say  two, — True  and 
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Bank  Discount.  White  eays  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Business  discount^ 
sometimes;  but  the  question  is,  what  is  true  all  the  time?  Discount  is  an 
abatement  for  payment  of  a  debt  before  it  is  due,  and  that  the  sum  to  be 
paid  after  deducting  this  abatement  is  the  present  worth.  Now  $463.32 
will  not  amount  to  $468.00  in  60  days  in*t  (^  but  instead  will  am't  to 
$467,953  which  does  not  prove  and  is  therefore  incorrect. 

Ctintau,  O.  H.  A.  H. 


SOLUTION    OF    PROBLEM. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

In  The  Normal  Teacher  [Vol.  II,  No.  12,  p.  405,  Q.  3,]  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing by  J.  C.  Gregg :  « 

What  is  the  least  number  which  divided  by  28,  19,  and  15,  will  leave  the 
remainders  19,  15,  and  11,  respectively.^ 

Solution:  28-1-19=47  will  satisfy  the  first  condition.  Dividing  47  by  19, 
the  remainder  is  9,  which  is  6  less  than  the  required  remainder;  hence  we 
must  add  to  47  a  number  which,  divided  by  19,  will  leave  a  remainder  of  6, 
and  the  number  added  must  be  a  multiple  of  28.  196  is  the  least  multiple 
of  28  that  will  contain  19,  with  a  remainder  of  6.  Than  47-1-196=243  satis- 
fies the  first  two  conditions.  Dividing  243  by  15,  the  remainder  is  3,  which 
is  8  less  than  the  required  remainder;  hence  we  must  add  to  243  a  number 
which  divided  by  15  will  leave  a  remainder  of  8,  and  the  number  added 
must  be  a  multiple  of  28  and  19.  The  least  multiple  of  28  and  19  is  532, 
which  must  be  multiplied  by  14  to  get  a  remainder  of  8.    532X14=7448. 

243-1-7448=7691.    Ans. 

CleveSy  Hamilton  Co.^  O.  W.  B.  J. 


SOME    CRITICISMS. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher', 

I  am  quite  sorry  to  know  that  Mr.  Reubelt  takes  umbrage  at  my  poor 
little  arithmetical  puzzles.  I  am  sorry  that  he  thinks  me  ^impertinent '* 
and  I  am  sorriest  of  all  to  think  that  he  has  failed — completely  failed — to 
solve  them.  I  submitted  them  to  him^  because  I  saw  his  name  in  your  col- 
umn of  Mathematics,  and  thought  he  would  enjoy  the  same  fun  in  solving 
them  that  I  did.  He  says  that  if  he  thought  that  I  thought  he  could 
not  solve  them,  he  would  not  try.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  whether  he 
tries  them  or  not ;  and  since  I  have  seen  his  ^^  demonstration  "  of  the  "  four 
ball "  problem,  I  guess  it  will  be  best  for  him  not  to  try.  I,  at  first,  sup- 
posed that  he  would  solve  them  and  publish  a  neat  solution  of  them,  but 
now  I  very  much  fear  that  he  can  not  solve  them..  When  he  says  they  are 
solved  by  "  obscure  formulae  "  he  simply  gives  himself  away.  As  to  their 
not  being  the  worth  the  time  and  pains  necessary  to  solve  them, — that  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  time  and  pains  necessary  for  him  to  solve  them, 
-which  I  am  ready  to  believe  would  be  considerable.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
-want  to  give  you  a  plain,  solid  and  simple  solution  of  the  ^  four  ball  "  pro- 
blem. 

2 
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I  shall  do  it  entirely  bj  the  principle  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  and 
■hall  not  refer  to  Geometry,  Trigonometry  or  anything  that  even  Mr.  R. 
cannot  understand. 

Solution:  It  IB  evident  that  the  lines  jmning  the  centers  of  the  four  balls 
will  form  a  regular  tetra-edron  each  of  whose  edges  is  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  balh. 


Each  side  of  the  tetraedron  will  be  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  sides 
will  each  be  .^.j  inches.  Now,  to  save  unnecessary  trouble,  let  us  call  the 
radius  of  the  balls  a. 

Let  a^^radiue  ofthe  ballG^i.7j  in.^A  G,  or  A  D,  then  easilj'  A  E  or 
D  G  =^'3  and 

A  F^=2av'3  .-.  Then  in  the  triangle  A  C  F  knowing  A  C  and  A  F,  we  find 
C  F=iav^  .'.  And  3aV6-|-2a=the  height  of  the  pile.  Restoring  the  value 
of  a  we  get  6.3577  inches. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  lines  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  joining  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  lillU  ball  with  the  four  large  ones,  will  form  a 
smaller  tetraedron,  whose  center  coincides  with  the  center  of  the  large  one, 
at  H.  It  is  easily  proved  that  H  F  =  Jf  C  F.  Then  in  the 
triangle  A  F  H,  A  F=aav3 

H  F=V  C  F=av«  and  we  find  A  H=av'6  .-.  then  av%-a 
S  T  T 

=the  radius  of  the  small  ball.  Restoring  the  value  of  a  we  have 
a\r6—a^.3933— inches.     See? 

Now  let's  look  at  one  of  the  problems  I  submitted  to  Mr.  R.  (I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  other  is) : 

What  is  the  Uatt  number  which  divided  by  aS,  19,  and  15  will  leave  the 
respective  remainders  19,  15,  and  11? 
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The  least  number  which  divided  by  28  will  leave  19  is  evidently  47.  Now 
4.7 -f- 10  leaves  a  remainder  of  9.  The  next  least  number  which  di\ided  by. 
20  will  leave  19,  must  be  75;  and  75-f-i9  leaves  18.  Add  28  again  (to  75) 
and  we  get  103.  103-1-19  leaves  8.  Add  28  to  103=131.  131 -1-19  leaves  17. 
Now  let's  look  at  our  remainders.  Here  they  are,  9,  18,  8,  I7;  do  you  see 
the  funny  law?  Let's  pursue  it  till  we  find  the  desired  remamder,  thus:  9, 
18,  8)  17,  7,  16,  6,  15,  and  as  each  remainder  indicates  28  to  be  added  we 
must  add  28X4  ^^  ^'^  ^^  '3'  ^"^  ^^  have  243,  which  fills  the  first  /tt;^  con- 
ditions but  gives  a  remainder  of  3  when  divided  by  15.  So  we  must  pur- 
sue our  first  series  of  remainders  to  15  again.  Here  goes,  15, 5, 14, 4, 13, 3, 12, 
2,  II,  1, 10,0,9,  iS>S)i7>7)  16,6, 15,  and  we  find  we  must  add  28X19  to  243=775 
775 -t- 15  leaves  10.  Again  we  must  add  532  and  we  get  1307,  which  divided 
by  15  leaves  2.  Add  532  again  and  we  get  1839.  Divide  by  15  and  the  re- 
mainder is  9.  Now  let  us  look  at  this  series  of  remainders.  Here  they  ' 
are,  3,  10,  2,  9.  Again  the  same  law  prevails,  and  we  must  pursue  it  till  we 
find  the  remainder  11.  Here  we  go;  9,  i,  8,  O)  7,  14,  6,  13, 5, 12,  4,  11.  This 
shows  that  we  must  add  532  eleven  times,  or  5852.  Then  1839-4-5852=7691, 
ans.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  submit  to  you  whether  this  is  a  queer  and  inter- 
esting solution.  It  is  my  own  too,  and  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  felt  con- 
siderably elated  when  I  discovered  it.  This  solution  will  solve  any  similar 
example,  or  show  its  impossibility.  I  would  like  all  your  readers  to  try 
this  example,  and  if  there  is  any  other  arithmetical  solution  I  would  like  to 
see  it  I  am  fain  to  hope  that  Prof  Reubelt  will  admit  that  this  solution 
is  worth  careful  perusal. 

I  desire  to  notice  Mr.  Schneider's  solution  in  the  April  No.  of  The  Nor- 
mal Teacher.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  simplest  solution 
is  always  the  best.  I  think  Mr.  S.  has  almost  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the 
equations  by  his  very  complicated  solution.  The  following  is  preferable,  in 
my  judgment: 

x»+y»=35 

x*+y»=i3 

Let  x-f-y=s 

and  xy=p 

then  x*-j-y*=s*~3ps 

and   x*-|-y*=s*~2p 

.-.  8»-3ps=35  (I) 

s«— 2p  =13  (2) 

multiply  (i)  by  2  and  we  have  2s*— 6ps=7o  (3) 

multiply  (2)  by  3s  and  we  get  3s'— 6ps=39s  (4) 

2s*— 6ps=7o   (3) 

s'=:39s— 70  by  subtractine^  it. 
s»  —8=398— 70 by  subtractmg  8  from  each  side. 
By  factoring,  s'- 8=39  (s— 2) 
dividing  by  s— 2  :  s*-|-2s-f-4=39 
by   subtracting  3,  s*+2s-}-i=36 
by  extracting  sq.  root,  s-|-i=±6 

8=15  or— 7  or  2 
and  p=6  or  18  or— 4-| 
Restoring  x4-y:=5  or  2  or— 7 

and  xy=:6  or— 4)  or  18. 
We  find  the  same  roots  given  by  Mr.  Schneider.    In  a  similar  manner 
who  will  solve  x'-fy  =11     I*  ca^^  ^  done. 

X  +y*=»7? 

Who  can  solve  these  equations? 

x*y-fxy*=820 

x«— y«=9.  J.  C.  Gregg* 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


There  is  a  class  of  teachers  so  devoid  of  originality  or  inventive  genius 
that  however  much  they  might  be  trained  they  would  go  out  mere  imita- 
tors, doing  and  saying  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  in  a  very  mechanical 
way.  The  teacher  who  cannot  from  his  own  resources  make  plans  and 
methods  will  never  be  successful.  But  the  *  born '  teacher,  in  whom  we 
most  emphatically  believe,  would  profit  doubly  from  the  training  school. 
He  is  all  alive  to  hints  and  suggestions  which  find  lodgment  with  him  for 
future  development.  He  gets  at  the  principles  of  education,  which  are  the 
soul  of  methods.  It  is  no  mere  surface  work  with  him.  Soul  moves  his 
work. 


The  teacher  must  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  spirit,  methods  and  attain^ 
ments  of  all  his  pupils.  He  will  be  obliged  to  take  his  pupils  as  he  finds 
them;  but  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  duty  if  he  leaves  them  so.  If  they  are 
idle  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  they  become  studious.  If  pupils  come  to  the 
recitation  unprepared,  the  responsibility  is  on  the  teacher  to  see  that  this 
thing  does  not  continue  long.  When  a  teacher  says  that  his  pupils  are  idle, 
and  are  not  attentive  at  recitation,  he  exposes  his  inability  as  a  teacher , 
rather  than  their  lack  as  pupils.  The  teacher^s  true  work  is  to  take  idle, 
thoughtless  pupils  and  bring  them  to  a  better  standard  of  thinking  and 
doing. 


That  education  is  development,  that  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  na- 
ture must  be  developed  in  harmony  and  unison,  are  foundation  facts  of  the 
*  coming'  system  of  education.  But  to  get  these  principles  evolved  into 
tangible  forms  and  methods  which  can  be  grasped  and  manipulated  by  our 
teachers,  is  the  problem  upon  which  the  greatest  of  minds  are  bent  and  up- 
on which  the  mind  of  every  true  teacher  should  be  bent.  "The  attentive 
study  and  observation  of  the  natural  workings  of  the  mind  in  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  its  progress  from  incipient  intelligence  to  maturity  of  reason, 
imply,  not  merely  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  and  modes  of  mental  action, 
but  a  watchful  observation  with  a  view  to  detect  in  all  cases,  the  moving 
power  or  impelling-  principle  of  action,  to  aid  and  regulate  which  is  the  edu- 
cator's chief  work." 


May  we  hope  that  our  educatfonal  machinery  will  ever  be  in  such  shape 
as  to  sift  out  and  use  only  the  best  material  in  the  market  as  teachers?  At 
present  any  County  Superintendent  would  find  great  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing his  schools  all  Mrith  trained  or  experienced  teachers.  He  is  compelled 
to  tolerate  the  indifferent,  and  when  the  trustee  or  director  comes  out  with 
his  authority,  bent  on  employing  the  very  cheapest  man  he  can  get  hold  of, 
the  very  poorest  of  the  poor  ones  which  are  thus  tolerated,  naturally  get 
the  work.    We  look  for  the  educational  millenium  to  come  when  induce- 
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inents  are  held  out  such  as  will  make  a  large  number  of  choice  spirits  fit 
and  equip  themselves  for  teaching.  In  the  East,  where  greatest  advance- 
ment in  education  would  be  expected,  and  where  greatest  culture  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  most  roteism  and  rutism  prevail.  While  there  is  more  sys- 
tem, it  represents  no  more  philosophy  than  do  the  ways  and  means  of  more 
unsettled  provinces.  Time  will  make  great  changes.  If  men's  minds  can 
be  kept  constantly  directed  in  the  channel  of  education,  philosophy  of 
teaching  and  the  needs  of  the  profession,  rapid  strides  will  be  made. 


Speaking  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  these  points  at  this  day,  Prof  Barn- 
ard says :  **  Contrary,  however,  to  the  obvious  suggestions  of  fact,  education 
is  still  too  generally  regarded  as  existing,  during  its  earlier  stages,  in  arbitrary 
exercises  of  memory  on  combinations  of  printed  characters,  abstract  num- 
bers, or  even  the  metaphysical  relations  involved  in  the  science  of  Gram- 
mar. The  excuse  offered  for  a  blind  following  of  precedent  in  this  direc- 
tion usually  is,  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  memory,  during  the  period  of 
childhood,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  experienced  in  attempts  to  culti- 
vate it  at  a  later  stage.  Were  the  educational  cultivation  of  memory  direct- 
ed to  the  retaining  and  treasuring  up  of  those  stores  of  knowledge  which 
are  naturally  accessible  to  the  mind  of  childhood,  within  the  range  of  its 
daily  observation,  the  plea  would  be  justifiable;  man's  endeavors  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  obvious  instincts  and  endowments  of  the  mind,  and 
would  tend  to  its  natural  expansion  and  development.  But,  directed  to  the 
mechanical  and  arbitrary  results  at  which  these  endeavors  so  generally 
aim,  their  influence  is  detrimental.  Their  immediate  effect  is  to  quench 
the  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  create  a  distaste  for  intellectual  activi- 
ty, and  thus  to  defeat  the  best  purposes  of  education.  The  law  of  true  cul- 
ture lies  in  the  primary  craving  of  the  young  mind  for  material  upon  which 
the  understanding  may  operate;  digesting  it  in  due  season  into  the  regular 
form  of  knowledge  which  memory  loves  to  retain,  and  which  judgment 
ultimately  builds  up  into  the  systematic  arrangements  of  science." 


It  matters  much  whether  the  knowledge  which  would  inspire  to  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner  exists  in  the  teach- 
er. How  few  teachers,  comparatively,  understand  the  laws  of  the  mind  and 
growth  of  childhood  and  are  able  to  supply  the  proper  source  and  meas- 
ure of  activity  at  the  various  stages  of  unfolding  or  development,  modified 
as  this  supply  should  be  by  a  knowledge  of  the  temperament,  phj'sical 
strength,  &c.,  of  each  youthful  subject.  Ah,  school  teaching,  as  it  should  be, 
is  a  science  requiring  such  knowledge  and  skill  that  if  proper  requirements 
were  made  for  admission  into  the  profession,  what  a  swarm  of  *  flies'  would 
be  shut  out.  These  qualifications  would  be  in  general  about  three.  First, 
wholesome,  common  sense.  This  a  vastly  comprehensive  term.  It  re- 
quires a  fine,  strong  nature,  strung  to  all  the  subtile  harmonies.  Like  as 
the  perfection  of  art  hides  all  art,  so  in  the  display  of  common  sense,  which 
looks  so  plain  and  simple,  many  hidden  cords  are  manipulated.    The  sec- 
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ond  qualitication  would  be  a  thorough  training  in  the  principles  and  metk- 
ods  of  teaching.  We  think  these  could  probably  best  be  learned  in  connec- 
tion. And  the  third  qualification  would  be  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  or 
subjects  to  be  taught.  Our  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and 
superintendence  of  the  common  schools  should  be  such  as  to  reduce  our 
^  regular  practicing '  teachers  as  nearly  as  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible 
to  this  grade.  Common  sense  is  an  indispensable  thing,  but  what  woman 
would  trust  the  material  for  a  rich  garment  to  an  unskilled  apprentice, 
trained  neither  in  hand  nor  taste.  The  family  physician  must  be  skilled  in 
his  profession,  or  believed  to  be,  but  what  about  a  wrong  diagnosis  of  the 
case  of  the  child  at  school.^  There  is  great  danger  (and  is  not  the  danger 
just  as  vital?)  that  at  some  critical  time  the  wrong  dose  will  be  given  or 
given  in  wrong  quantities.  Roger  Ascham  wrote  in  "The  Schoolmaster" 
(the  earliest  work  in  the  language  upon  education),  in  regard  to  this  empiri- 
cal teaching :  "  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and 
almost  only  to  him  that  is  diligently  instructed  with  precepts  of  well  do- 
ing. For  good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  look  wisely 
before  a  man,  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not.  Learning  (the  re* 
corded  experience  of  others),  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in 
twenty;  and  learning  teacheth  safely,  when  experience  maketh  more  mis- 
erable than  wise." 


The  Philadelphia  Ledger  thus  justly  criticises  modern  teaching:  "Our 
system  of  school-teaching,  as  it  stands  now,  is  based  upon  '  text-books.' 
Nearly  everything  is  made  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  the  books. 
*  Studying*  and  *  recitations,*  *  questions'  and  *  answers,'  merit-marks  for  ac- 
curate memorizing,  and  demerit-marks  for  inaccuracies, — all  from  the 
books, — these  make  up  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  *  teaching.'  But 
there  is  just  next  to  nothing  worthy  of  the'  name  of  ^  teaching '  about  it. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  occupy  the  positions  of  teachers.  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  system,  which  is  built  upon  Uext  books,'  and  made  to 
conform  to  the  trade  in  *  text-books,'  and  is  primarily  the  fault  of  those  who 
do  the  legislation  for  our  school  system,  who  seem  to  have  no  capacity  for 
substituting  a  system  of  real  teaching  of  knowledge  that  will  be  useful  to 
pupils  in  their  after  lives,  in  place  of  the  effect  system  of  memorizing  and 
parrot-like  repetitions  of  *  words '  and  forms  from  *  text  books,'  which  do 
.not  reach  the  understanding,  and  most  of  which  are  forgotten  in  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  days.  We  have  known  little  creatures  to  be  stranded  for 
twenty-four  months  in  one  of  the  classes  of  a  primary,  simply  because  they 
had  not  the  faculty  to  commit  words  to  memory,  and  repeat  them  as  ans- 
wers to  questions,  although  they  were  apt  enough  to  learn  when  *  taught ' 
in  another  way." 


See  to  the  health  of  your  pupils.  Look  afler  the  water  they  drink,  see 
that  all  take  some  exercise  at  recess,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  school-room 
well  ventilated. 


f 
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Think  for  thyself — one  good  idea,  but  known  to  be  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned  from  fields  by  others  sown. 


JJ^OUJ 


ink 


is  better 


for  thyself 
'  [because] 
1  one 

i  g-ood      (but  (  thine 

idea  -(  to  be  [idea]-< 

)  Icnown  I  (  own 

(than) 

(a 
[ideas]  ■<  thousand  • 

f  gleaned  |  from  fields  I  so\vn  |  by  [person]  |  others. 
.  fare  good] 

Jesus  loves  even  me. 
£ven  is  a  modal  adverb,  modifies  lin/e. 
I  eveft  I  only  am  left. 
Even^  modal  adv.,  mod.  am  left. 
Only  is  an  adj.  limits  /. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.'    There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him. 


(his 
iit-< 


f  thou  (  a 

(  Seest  I  man-{ 

wise  I  in  conceit- 

I  own  .* 
(There)  f  (than) 

,is 

Not  many  generations  ago  where  you  now  sit  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in 
the  wind. 


jthe 
thistle)  rank 


r  [^^]  KrenerutionsK 
^nodded-    fyou  ( ^gT^ 

now 
where 


many  |  not 


.  in  wind  |  the 


(There) 


limit 


lis 


[forbearance 
ceases  to  be  virtue  |  a 


fat  which 


It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled  liJIee  some  wild  melody. 

1^  haunts  •{     (though) 

f  [year  1  manv  a  1  some 

[has  fled  |  like  melody  ■{ 


(  wild. 


Many  a^s  an  adj.,  lim.^^ar. 

Z^tke  is  a  prep.,  shows  the  relation  of  melody  to  /tas  fled, 

Mdody  is  the  object  oHike, 
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And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself,  her  doing  seemed  to  justify  the 
deed. 

Second  reading : 

And  the  thing  which  she  did,  [notwithstanding]  the  thing  which  it 
might  be  in  itself,  her  doing  seemed  to  justify  the  deed. 


jher 
frAnd)1  (the 

aninr  j  thinr  •<   f  she 

1  I  Idid  I  which 


seemed 


I  to  justify -j  [notwithstanding]  thing  1  it 


the 


j  might  be  which 
I  (in  itself 


^  has  been  given  - 


Not  a  truth  has  to  art  or  to  science  been  given. 

But  bro^rs  have  ached  for  it,  and  souls  toiled  and  striven. 

rtruth  I  a 

fNot 
to  art 

or 
to  science 
f(but) 
r  brows 
[  have  ached  for  it 

and 
^  souls 
[have]  toiled 

and 
[have]  striven. 

I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess  that  much  which  I  have  heard  objected  to 

my  late  friend^s  writings  was  well  founded. 


am  at  liberty  |  to  confess 
^"(now 


r(that)ri 

much  (  heard  |  [to  bej  objected  <  which 
was  founded  |  well  ")  ^^"^ 

j  to  writings  j  friend 


(my 
'sib 


late 


Which  is  a  subjective  element,  modifying  [to  be]  objected.    It  is  not  the 
object  ofheardy  as  some  suppose. 
I  saw  the  man  who  we  believe  was  sick. 


( 


saw  I  man 


rthe 
'  who 


was  sick 

I    [believe  |  [as] 


Punishment. — The  necessity  of  carefully  adapting  the  punishment  to 
the  age  and  maturity  of  the  pupils,  renders  it  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
the  teacher^s  duties.  It  is  essential  that  the  air  and  manner  of  4he  teacher 
who  punishes  should  be  that  of  one  who  acts  from  a  sense  of  painful  duty^ 
and  not  from  any  delight  in  being  the  cause  of  suffering. — Rosenkranz 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  When  is  an  equation  said  to  be  affected?  T.  A.  Pugh. 

2.  A  borrows  a  sum  of  money  at  ^%  per  annum,  and  pays  the  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  He  lends  it  out  at  the  rate  of  5j|f  per  annum,  and  re- 
ceives the  interest  half-yearly.  By  this  means  he  gains  $100  a  year.  How 
much  does  he  borrow.^  Id. 

3.  If  a  heavy  sphere,  whose  diameter  is  4  inches,  be  dropped  into  a  coni- 
cal glass  full  of  water,  whose  diameter  is  5  inches  and  altitude  6  inches, 
how  much  water  will  run  over?  "Mignonette,"  WoodsoUy  III, 

4.  A  flag-staff  is  broken  in  a  storm  10  fl.  from  the  ground.  When  the 
top  strikes  the  ground  the  upper  portion  is  again  broken  at  such  a  point 
that  the  top  piece  is  as  long  as  the  stump  plus  ^  of  the  middle  piece,  and 
the  middle  piece  is  as  long  as  the  other  two.  How  long  was  the  staff  be- 
fore the  storm?     By  analysis.  Libra. 

5.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  40  days,  B  in  60  days.  After  both  work 
3  days,  A  leaves.  When  must  he  return  thai  the  work  may  occupy  but  30 
days?  •        F.  W.  Bell. 

6.  I  have  a  three  cornered  lot  which  contains  an  acre:  each  of  three 
sides  is  equal.    What  is  the  length  of  one  side?    If  possible,  by  arithmetic. 

J.  M.  Siegworth. 

7.  How  large  is  the  side  of  a  cubical  box  that  can  be  made  from  a  plank 
42 j^  ft.  in  length,  24  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  thick?    Full  solution  desired. 

J.  J.  Rbitz. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  x  in  the  following:     29x*-j-5x=276?    Explain. 

Id. 

9.  x»-fy»=35 

x*-f.y«=i3.    Find  x  and  y.  D.  C.  Jones. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.    Analyze  and  parse  italicized  words: 

All  that  John  wanted  was  to  get  what  belonged  to  him. 

Harvey  Bledsoe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  state  and  a  territory? 

Uriah  Daniels. 

2.  Why  is  the  period  of  time  of  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  parts  called  hours?    Why  not  twenty  or  thirty? 

3.  Why  is  the  earth  inclined  twenty-three  and  one-half  degrees,  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  were  it  more  or  less? 

4.  Why  is  it  six  months  night  and  six  months  day  at  either  poles  alter- 
nately, and  cause  of  it? 

5.  Why  is  it  that  the  days  are  the  shortest  when  the  sun  is  nearest  to 
the  earth,  and  longest  when  the  sun  is  farthest  away?    Cause  of  the  same? 
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6.  Why  does  the  storm  at  or  near  the  equinox  come  from  the  west  in 
the  spring  and  from  the  east  in  the  autumn?    Cause  of  the  storm? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  **  the  sinking  fund?"  J.  M.  Siegworth. 

2.  What  meaning  has  the  interrogation  point  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis, 
thus  (?)  when  used  in  an  otherwise  unbroken  sentence?  Id, 

•3.  How  were  our  names,  such  as  Cook,  Brown,  Sherrill,  Adams,  &c., 
derived?  Id. 

4.  If  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  two  and  a  half  miles  farther  from 
the  earth's  center  than  its  source,  why  does  it  run  up  hill  ? 

Elias  Crane. 

5.  What  government  has  the  District  of  Columbia  and  what  represen- 
tation (if  any)  in  the  National  Congress?  Thompson  Vaughn. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  It  is  required  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  fence  10  rails  high, 
2  pannels  to  the  rod,  and  to  have  just  as  many  acres  enclosed  as  there  are 
rails  in  the  fence.  What  will  be  the  size  of  the  enclosure,  and  what  num- 
ber of  rails  will  it  require? 

Ans.  Reduce  one  acre  to  the  lowest  given  denomination,  divide  it  by 
the  given  number,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  4,  for  the  side  of  the  square. 
In  this  problem  the  lowest  denomination  is  twentieths  of  a  rod  and  the 
given  number  is  one  of  these  twentieths;  for  there  are  to  be  as  many  acres 
in  the  field  as  there  are  twentieths  of  a  rod  in  the  circumscribing  lines. 
160X20=3200  twentieths  of  a  rod  in  one  acre  and  a  strip  ^  wide  and  *fj^ 
long  will  equal  one  acre.  Then  3200X4=12800  rods,  or  40  miles,  side  of 
square  and  12800x20=256000  rails,  or  twentieths  of  a  rod  in  one  side,  4 
times  which=i024000  number  of  rails  and  acres  in  the  field. 

WiMMER,  Casckocioftj  O, 

2.  [Vol.  II,  No.  II,  Q.  8,  p.  368.] 

If  an  article  had  cost  me  12^^  more,  my  rate  of  gain  would  have  been  ^% 
less.    What  was  my  rate  of  gain  ? 

Ans,    Let  loojj^the  cost 

5  per  cent.=i2^  per  cent,  of  the  cost  at  I2>^  per  cent.  more. 

.'.  $%-i-i2}^%:=^Q^  of  the  cost  at  i2>^^  more. 

40jr+5jt=45Jfc=^  of  the  cosi^  or  of  loojif. 

I  oojif— 455^=55  per  cent.=irate  of  loss. 

F.  Gillum  Cromer,  in  March  number,  gives  solution  thus:  Let  112^ 
per  cent=cost;  on  12^  per  cent,  of  cost,  gain  5  per  cent.,  on  i  per  cent., 
gain  f  per  cent,  and  on  ii2>^  per  cent  cost,  gain  45  per  cent. 

45  p?r  cent,  is  not  the  rate  of  gain,  but  45  per  cent,  of  the  costf  and  being 
SS  P^  cent,  less  than  the  cost^  the  rate  of  loss  must  be  55  per  cent. 

This  question  should  read:  If  an  article  had  cost  me  12^  per  cent 
more,  my  rate  of  loss  would  have  been  5  per  cent.  more. 

Cornelius  Dilly. 
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3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Q.  7,  p.  64.] 

A  flag-staff  is  120  ft.  high  and  2>^  in.  in  circumference.  How  many  feet 
of  twine  will  it  require  to  wind  spirally  around  it  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  passing  once  around  it  in  every  3  it.} 

Ans,  The  length  of  the  line  represents  the  hypotenuse  of  a  triangle,  of 
'which  120  ft.  is  the  perpendicular,  and  40  times  2^  in.  the  base. 

14400+694=  14469.4444+ ; 

V14469.4444+ = 1 20.28+ft  or  120  ft.  3  j^  in.,  nearly  length  of  twine. 

L.  P.  Rose. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Q.  I,  p.  63.] 

A  borrows  a  sum  of  money  at  6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
lends  it  at  12  per  cent,  payable  quarterly,  and  clears  $2450.85  a  year.  How 
Tnuch  money  does  he  borrow.^ 

Ans.  Suppose  he  borrows  $1 ;  at  the  end  of  6  mos.  it  amounts  to  $1.0609, 
of  which  he  pays  3  ct  for  interest,  leaving  $1.0309,  which,  in  the  next  6 
-mos.  will  amount  to  $1.09368181,  from  which,  on  paying  3  ct.  int.,  he  will 
have  remaining  $1.06368181,  thus  clearing  in  the  year  $.06368181  on  each 
one  dollar  ($1)  borrowed;  .*.  he  will  have  to  borrow  as  many  dollars  as 
$.06368181  is  contained  in  $2450.85,  which  is  38485.87  times,  or  $38485.87. 

M.  E.  Eagleton. 

5.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Q.  I,  p.  64.] 

Who  was  Southey?    Name  some  of  his  works. 

Ans.  Robert  Southey  was  a  distinguished  English  poet,  born  in  Bristol, 
England,  August,  1774.  ^^  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  among 
which  Madoc,  Thalaba,  The  Curse  of  Kehama,  Roderick,  and  The  Last  of 
the  Goths,  are  the  principal.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  "  Poet  Laureate," 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  March,  1843. 

G.  L.  R.,  AdamSj  Ind. 

6.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Q.  2,  p.  64.] 

What  is  the  office  of  a  "  Poet  Laureate?"    Who  is  now  "  Poet  Laureate?" 

Aus.  A  Poet  Laureate  is  an  office  of  the  King's  household  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  compoBe  an  ode  annually  for  the  King's  birth  day  and  other 
suitable  occasions. 

Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  present  Poet  Laureate. 

D.  W.  Bowman,  New  Madison^  O. 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  Q.  2,  p.  107.] 

Give  the  nanie  of  the  present  rulers  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Ans,    Austria- Hungary,  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  I. 

Belgium,  King  Leopold  II. 

Denmark,  King  Christian  IX. 

France,  iPresident  Jules  Grevy. 

Germany,  Emperor  Wilhelm  I. 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen  Victoria. 

Greece,  King  Georgios  I. 

Italy,  King  Humbert.!. 

Netherlands,  King  William  III. 
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Portugal,  King  Louis  I. 

Russia,  Emperor  Alexander  II. 

Spain,  King  Alfonso  XIJ. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  King  Oscar  II. 

Switzerland,  President  Col.  B.  Hammer. 

Turky,  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid-Khan. 

Roumania,  Prince  Charles. 

Servia,  Prince  Milan. 

Montenegro,  Prince  Nikita.  W.  C.  Spalding. 


NOTES. 


A  CRITICISM. 
[Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Q.  4,  p.  22.] 

Two  wheels,  one  5  ft.  in  diameter,  the  other  8  ft.  in  diameter,  are  connect- 
ed by  an  axle  6  ft.  long,  the  axle  turning  with  the  wheels;  how  many  revo- 
lutions will  they  make  in  describing  a  circle? 

J.  W.Jones  in  his  solution  of  this  problem  supposes  the  wheels  to  be 
placed  on  the  plane,  upon  which  the  circle  is  to  be  described,  in  such  a 
position  that  the  diameter  of  either  wheel  drawn  to  the  plane  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane;  at  least  this  conclusion  is  warranted  when  he  says, 
"8—5=3;  3  :  6  "  8  :  16  ft. = radius  of  circle,"  since  no  other  position  of 
the  wheels  would  give  such  a  result.  This  is  evidently  wrong;  for,  since 
the  wheels  are  of  unequal  radii,  the  axle  inclines  toward  and  if  sufficiently 
produced  would  meet  the  plane.  The  distance  from  this  point  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  tbe  larger  wheel  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  outer  circle ; 
also,  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right  triangle  whose  base  is  the  radius  of  the 
larger  wheel  and  perpendicular  the  distance  from  its  center  to  the  point 
where  the  produced  axle  meets  the  plane. 

Hence,  8-t-2=4;  5-j-2=2>^;  4— 2^  =  i>^;  i>^  :  6  ::  4  :  16  ft. = perpendic- 
ular of  right  triangle.  sl^*-\-i6*=sj2T2  ft.=:radius  of  outer  circle.  V^ja-*- 
4=^1 7=4. 1 2 -{-revolutions,  instead  of  4  as  given  in  The  Teacher. 

J.  Chas.  Stone. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

My  only  apology  for  this  letter  is,  that  an  error  in  Mathematics  is  painful 
to  me,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Rogers's  solution  of  the  "  well  and  stone  "  problem 
on  p.  107,  No.  3,  Vol.  Ill,  is  so  bad  that  I  wonder  it  passed  the  eyes  of  your 
Mathematical  editor.  The  sound  would  require  over  3700  seconds  to  come 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well  as  deep  as  his  solution  makes  it.  So  that  little 
fact  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  his  solution,  if  not  of  his  well. 

Correct  Solution:  The  distance  passed  over  by  a  falling  body  in  any 
number  of  seconds  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  seconds  multiplied  by 
i6=(i6t«). 

Let  x=time  (in  seconds)  required  for  the  stone  to  fall. 

Let  10— x=time  required  for  the  sound  to  ascend. 
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Then  i6x«=io90  (10— x) 
i6x« + io9ox=io900 

xs-f.i|£x=ijyu  • 

X  =8.85  sec 
10— X  =1.15  sec. 
lopoxi'i 5=1253.5 — fl.=the  depth  of  the  well — ,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  4194304  ft.  J>  C.  Gregg. 

cTriticisms  on  answers. 

F.  W.  Noyes*s  solution  of  question  No.  8,  Vol.  II,  No.  9,  p.  281,  is  slight- 
\y  wrong,  as  he  computes  brokerage  on  the  face  instead  of  on  the  cost  as  he 
should  do.    He  should  say  $15000X81.6  per  cent. .=$12240,  and  not  $12300. 

W.  R.  Hammer^s  result  in  solution  of  Q.  12,  Vol.  II,  No.  7,  p.  204  is 
manifestly  wrong.  His  solution  is  correct  but  he  makes  an  error  some- 
where and  gets  i.5874-gill8  where  he  should  get  i6.o745-|-gill8.  CanH  we 
liave  the  solutions  and  results  correct?  Id. 


EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION.  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS    IN   APRIL,   1880. 


WRITING. 

I.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  letter  d;  that  is,  of  what  lines  or 
principles  is  it  made.  10. 

3.  What  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement  in  width  and  hight  for 
the  same  letters?  10. 

3.  What  faults  are  pupils  likely  to  fall  into  in  writing  the  letter  m.^ 
What  in  g?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  the  last  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  capitals.  10. 

5.  Write  all  the  letters  that  are  just  two  spaces  high.  10. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according^  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  so  as  to  show  the  etymolo- 
gical composition  of  the  word : — advertise;  fkilosopky;  nevertheless;  enslave; 
^xfunge.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  the  letter  e  be  used  to  represent?  (b) 
Write  a  word  illustrating  each.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Add  the  suffix  ed  to  the  following  words  and  state  why  you  do  or  do 
Tiot  double  the  final  consonant : — revel;  perform;  dakb;  acquit;  plan, 

5  pts.,  2  each. 
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4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations? — i.  ck;  2,  B. 
C/  3.    etc.;  4.    kdhf.;  5.    i,  e,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  a  consonant?    Use  j/  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  consonant 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words  i—ZtfraViv/  cypher;  residue; 
nkkle;  fickle;  hridal;  rebhel;  pebble;  cargos;  tacit.  10  pts.,  5  each. 

READING. 

*'  *  Brother,'  ssiid  Christain, '  What  shall  we  do?  The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miserable! 
For  my  part  I  know  not  whether  it  is  better  to  live  thus  or  to  die  out  of  hand.  My  sonl 
chooses  stranj^ling-  and  death  ratlier  than  life,  and  the  g^ave  is  more  easy  for  me  than  the 
dung^eon.' " 

— From  Filgrim*»  Progrtst, 

1.  Who  was  the  author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress?  When  and  where  did 
he  live?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Indicate  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  the 
proper  diacritical  marks: — dungeon;  brother;  chooseth;  miserably ;  Chris- 
tain.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  Are  the  marks  of  quotation  and  the  other  marks  of  punctuation  pro- 
perly used  in  this  extract?  If  any  changes  should  be  made  state  your  rea- 
sons for  them. 

4.  Define  the  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  in  the  above  extract: 
— Christian;  life;  to  die;  out  of  hand;  dungeon;  Soul. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  purpose  had  the  author  in  view  in  writing  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress? 10. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sig^ht,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  a  factor,  a  proper  fraction,  a  mixed  number,  and  a  compound 
fraction.  4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 

2.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  figures  21,  48,  28,  and  63  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
608,  544,  and  416.  L.  C.  M.  4;  G.  C.  D.  4,  and. 

3.  If  $29^  buy  59^  yd.  of  cloth,  how  many  yards  will  $41^  buy?  By 
proportion.  3  st ;  proc.  3 ;  ans.  4. 

4.  Reduce  3600  grams  to  kilograms.  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  Jerusalem  is  30°  8'  3"  east  long.  Washington  City  is  77°  west  long. 
When  it  is  4  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  at  Jerusalem,  what  time  is  it  at  Washing- 
ton City?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  (a)  Name  a  unit  used  in  measuring  distance,  (b)  One  used  in  meas- 
uring surfaces,    (c)  One  used  in  measuring  solids.  a— 3;  b— 3;  c— 4. 

7.  A  note  of  $250,  dated  June  5,  1874,  ^^^  paid  Feb.  14,  1875,  with  in- 
teresi  at  8  per  cent  per  annum.    What  amount  was  paid?    Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  What  per  cent,  does  stock  yield  which  has  been  purchased  at  90,  and 
pays  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum?  Proc.  5:  ans.  5. 

9.  How  many  square  feet  in  the  surface  of  a  cube  whose  volume  is  94,- 
818,816  cubic  feet?  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.    Define  a  parallelogram,  a  trapezoid,  and  diameter. 

3  pts.,  3  off  for  each  om. 
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GRAMMAR. 

The  famous  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  fell  Aug.  21,  1856. 

1.  What  ig  the  logical  subject  of  the  above  sentence?    The  grammatical 
predicate?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Parse  Aug.  and  21.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Name  the  proper  nouns  in  the  above  sentence. 

3  off  for  each  error  or  omission. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  Parsing  and  Analysis?  la 

5.  What  is  the  distinction  between  relative  and  personal  pronouns?    10. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  and  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  objective  case.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  prepositions  and  conjunctions?    How 
would  you  teach  this?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  moods  and  tenses  have  an  interrogative  form?  10. 

9.  Correct, — Much  depends  on  the  fuptl  being  taught  how  to  study,  and 
give  the  reason  for  the  change.  First  part  4 ;  second  part  6. 

xo.    Write  the  plural  of  wharf,  axis,  focus,  cherub,  phenomenon. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  Geography?      In  what  respect  docs  it  differ  from  Geology? 
How  is  it  divided?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  Name  two  advantages  derived  from  rivers  in  level  countries. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  are  the  Trade  Winds?    What,  the  Counter  Trade  Winds? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Locate  Capes  Lookout,  Fear,  Mendocino,  Flattery,  Horn. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  three  small  bodies  of  water  separate  Europe  from  Asia  Minor? 
In  what  country  are  the  Sphynx  and  Pyramids?  4  pts.,  2,  2,  2,  4. 

6.  What  outlet  has  the  Caspian  Sea?      What,  the  Great  Salt  Lake? 
Why  are  there  no  long  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  South  America? 

3  pts.,  3»  3»  4* 

7.  When  it  is  summer  at  New  York,  what  season  is  it  at  Rio  Janeiro? 
Why  ?  2  pts.,  4,  6. 

8.  Name  two  important  rivers  that  flow  into  the  North  Sea.      What 
three  great  empires  are  in  Asia?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  Are  the  isothermal  lines  more  northerly  on  the  east  or  west  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean?    Why?  2  pts.,  3,  7. 

la    Fill  the  following  blanks.  10  pts.,  i  each. 


Mineral 
Production 

Vcjfetable 
Production 


Indiana. 


Kentucky. 


Mi^ouri. 


California. 


Vermont. 
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HISTORY. 

1.  What  race  of  Europeans  first  discovered  North  America?  10. 

2.  How  came  the  name  America  to  be  given  to  this  continent?  10. 

3.  (a)  Where  in  the  United  States  was  born  the  first  child  of  English 
parents?    (b)  Her  name?  a^-^;  b— 3. 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Pocahontas.  xo. 

5.  By  whom  was  the  settlement  of  Maryland  made?  10. 

6.  (a)  Who  was  Marquette?  and  (b;  what  explorations  did  he  make? 

a— 4;  b— >6. 

7.  In  what  way  was  Georgia  settled?  10. 

8.  Name  three  leading  men  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  1774-    10. 

9.  What  made  the  United  States  Constitution  of  1789  a  necessity?      10. 
10.    What  occasioned  the  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr,  1805?         10. 

NoTB. — Narradves  and  descriptions  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  six  lines. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  head  divided?  How  many  bones  are  there 
in  each  division?  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  top  of  the  head  being 
arched?  3  pts.,  3,  3,  4. 

2.  Describe  a  ball-and-socket  joint.  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  form 
of  joint?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  difference,  in  ofilice,  between  flexor  and  extensor  muscles? 

10. 

4.  Name  the  four  classes  of  teeth.  Why  should  the  teeth  be  thorough- 
ly cleansed  after  eating?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon  food  ?  Why  should  food  be 
thoroughly  chewed  before  taken  into  the  stomach?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  pulmonic  circulation  of  the  blood?  10. 

7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  sensory  and  motor  fibres  of 
nerves?  10. 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  pores  of  the  skin?  10. 

9.  Why  is  pure  air  essential  to  health  ?  10. 
10.    What  is  the  tympanum  of  the  ear?    What  is  its  use?    2  pts.,  5  each. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  How  far  is  t^e  teacher  responsible  for  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils? 

20. 

2.  What  mental  faculties  are  most  active  in  childhood?  20. 

3.  What  are  the  most  common  faults  of  teachers  in  giving  oral  instruc- 
tion ?  20. 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  as  an  incentive 
to  study?  20. 

5.  How  would  you  impart  an  idea  of  a  mountain  to  a  child  who  had 
never  seen  one?  2a 
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ANSWERS    TO    STATE    BOARD    QUESTIONS     FOR     APRIL, 

1880. 


IX  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


Tke.N'umber  9/  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question, 

WRITING. 

1.  The  small  disvi  modified  a,  being  composed  of  the  modified  pointed 
oval,  the  straight  line,  and  the  extended  hook.  The  modified  pointed  oval 
in  the  construction  of  d  is  continued  upward  on  the  regular  slant  one  space 
and  retraced  back  to  the  head  line  by  the  extended  hook,  which  is  the  hook 
with  its  straight  line  made  one  space  longer  at  the  top. 

2.  A  space  in  height  is  the  height  of  the  shortest  letters.  A  space  in 
width  is  the  distance  between  the  straight  lines  of  the  small  u. 

3.  In  making  the  letter  m  pupils  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  fault  of  not 
separating  the  curves  and  straight  lines  at  the  bottom,  of  making  the  upper 
turns  too  broad  or  too  narrow,  of  lack  of  uniformity  of  slant,  &c. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Ad-vert-ise;  phiio-sophy;  never-the-less ;  en-slave;  ex-punge. 

2.  Five.  Regular  Sounds:  £,  lon^fSLS  in  Eve;  Ey  shorty  as  in  End. 
Occasional  Sounds :  E,  like  a,  as  in  Ere.  E,  like  long  a,  as  in  Eight.  E, 
as  in  Ermine. 

3.  Reveled;  performed;  daubed;  acquitted;  planned.  Rule:  On  re: 
ceiving  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  final  consonant  of  a  monosyl- 
lable, or  of  any  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  is  doubled,  if  the  root 
ends  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel ;  otherwise  it  re- 
mains single. 

4.  I.  Church;  Chapter;  Charles;  Charlotte;  Chaldron.  2.  Before 
Christ;  J^oard  of  Control.  3.  And  others;  and  so  forth.  4.  Handker- 
chief.   5.    That  is. 

5.  A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound  which  in  utterance  is  usually  com- 
bined and  sounded  with  an  open  sound  called  a  vowel.  Y  has  a  vowel 
sound  in  Buy;  consonant  sound  in  young,  W  and  y  are  consonants  when 
they  precede  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable  and  are  vowels  in  all  other 
places. — Hart. 

6.  Perceive;  either  cipher  or  cypher;  residue;  nickle;  pickle;  bridal; 
rebel;  pebble;  cargoes;  tacit. 

READING. 

I.    John  Bunyan.    In  England,  from  1628  to  1688. 

3.  No  change  required. 

4.  Christian^  the  name  of  a  character.  Life^  state  of  existence  in  this 
world.  To  dte^  to  cease  to  live.  Out  of  handy  without  hesitation  or  de- 
lay. Dungeon^  the  prison  in  which  he  wrote.  Souly  the  mind,  the  im- 
mortal part.    His  soul  chose  strangling  for  his  body. 

3 
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5.  He  wrote  it  more  as  a  recreation  than  as  a  work  of  any  importance. 
After  it  was  finished,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
publish  it    He  consulted  his  friends. 

"  Some  said,  'John  print  it,*  others  said,  '  not  so.* 
Some  said, '  it  mig'ht  be  g'ood;*  others  said, '  no.*  *' 

— Sprag^Ws  Masterpieces  in  Eilg,  Literature, 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  factor  of  a  number  is  a  number  that  will  divide  it  without  a  re- 
mainder. A  proper  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  is  greater  than  its 
numerator.  A  mixed  number  is  an  integer  and  a  fraction  united.  A  com- 
pound fraction  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraction. 

2.  L.  C.  M.  of  21,  48,  28,  63,  is  1008.  G.  C.  D.  of  60S,  544,  416,  is  32. 
ioo8-t-32r=3i>^. 

3.  (i)  Statement:  Take  59^^  yd.  for  the  3d.  term,  because  it  is  of  the 
denomination  required  in  the  answer.  Since  the  nature  of  the  problem  re- 
quires the  answer  to  be  greater  than  the  3d.  term,  take  the  greater  remain- 
ing number,  $4i|,  for  the  second  term,  and  $29^^^  for  the  first  $29^  : 
$4ii  -  59K  yd.  :  (.?). 

H^X^tAXyf  f=82|=no.  yd. 

4.  I  kiIogram=iooo  grams. 

In  3600  grams,  there  are  as  many  kilograms  as  1000  is  contained  times 
in  3600,  which  are  3.6  times.    Therefore,  3600  grams=3.6  kilograms. 

5.  Dif.  of  Iong.=io7°,  8'  3'  equivalent  to  7  hr.,  8  min.,  32 J  sec.  of  time. 
Washingfton  being  west  of  Jerusalem  has  therefore  earlier  time.  4  o'clock 
P.  M.  is  the  i6th  hr.  of  the  day.  7  hr.,  8  min.,  32J  sec.  earlier  in  the  day 
would  be  51  min.,  27 J  sec.  after  8  A.  M. 

6.  The  linear  foot  The  sq.  fl.  The  cubic  fl.  The  units  of  length, 
surface  or  solid  measurement  may  be  the  inch,  foot,  yd.,  rd.  or  mile  always 
in  the  first  case  linear  in  the  second  a  square,  in  the  third  a  cube. 

7.  Time  from  June  5,  1874,  to  Feb.  14,  1875,  ^®  ^  mon.,  9  da. 
$20.00  =Int  on  $250,  at  8  per  cent  for  i  yr. 
$13,331=         "         "         •*         "         «         }yr. 

.50=         "         «         "         «         «     ^yr. 

$13,834=        "        "        "        "        "         8  mon.,  9  da. 

8.  $100  of  the  stock,  at  6  per  cent  yields  $6.  $6  is  what  per  cent,  of 
$90? 

$6  is  as  many  per  cent  of  $90  as  i  per  cent  of  90  is  contained  times  in 
6,  which  are  6|-  times.    Therefore,  the  stock  yields  6}  per  cent. 

9.  V94.8i8,8i6=45S+ 

455-f-«=2o8i25-f.  2o8i25+x6=i24875o+=no.  sq.  fl.  in  surface  of  the 
cube. 

10.  A  parallelogram  is  a  figure  bounded  by  four  sides,  the  opposite  sides 
being  equal  and  parallel.  The  trapezoid  is  a  quadrilateral  having  two  sides 
parallel.  A  diameter  is  any  straight  line  drawn  through  the  center  and 
terminated  each  way  by  the  surface. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  The  famous  Charter  Oah  of  Hartford^  C<mn,  is  the  logical  subject 
/>//  is  the  grammatical  predicate. 

2.  Supplying  the  words  to  the  thought,  4m  the  21st  day  of  Aug. ^  21, 
would  be  parsed  as  a  numeral  adj.,  limiting  day,  and  Aug.,  as  a  noun  in  the 
obj.  case,  obj.  of  prep.  of. 

3.  Charter  Oak,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  21,  and  1856. 

4.  The  resolving  of  a  sentence  into  its  elements,  or  of  any  complex  ele- 
ment into  the  parts  which  compose  it,  is  called  analysis.  Parsing  consists 
in  naming  a  part  of  speech,  giving  its  modifications,  relation,  agreement  or 
dependence,  and  the  rule  for  its  construction. — Greene,  The  distinction  at- 
tempted between  analysis  and  parsing  is  by  no  means  clear  or  well  drawn. 
Nor  indeed  could  it  be  because  parsing  is  a  species  of  analysis. — Goold 
Brawn, 

5.  Personal  pronouns  always  stand  for  the  same  ^ammatical  person, 
there  being  a  form  for  each  person  while  the  relative  may  stand  for  any 
grammatical  person.  Relative  pronouns  perform  the  office  of  connective, 
personal  pronouns  do  not. 

6.  Who  remembers  the  beggar  -whom  we  met  on  the  highway  ? 

7.  Our  connective  words  are  of  four  kinds.  These  have  a  certain  re- 
semblance so  far  as  they  are  all  of  them  connectives.  Conjunctions  (ex- 
cept the  introductory  correspondents)  join  words  or  sentences  together, 
showing  their  relation  either  to  each  other  or  to  something  else;  conjunc- 
tions do  not  express  any  of  the  real  objects  of  the  understanding,  whether* 
things,  qualities  or  actions,  but  rather  the  several  modes  of  connection  or 
contrast  under  which  these  objects  are  contemplated.  The  preposition  ex- 
presses some  relation  of  different  things  or  thoughts  to  each  other,  and 
while  prepositions  naturally  subject  thembclves  to  something  going  before, 
they  assume  the  government  of  the  terms  which  follow  them  and  in  this 
they  differ  from  all  other  connectives. — Goold  Brawn.  Pupils  soon  get  an 
idea  of  the  distinctive  features  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions  through 
their  use  and  by  parsing.  They  can  be  taught  in  no  other  way  that  we 
know  of. 

8.  The  indicative  and  potential  moods  in  all  their  tenses. 

9.  We  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  sentence  as  good  authorities 
sanction  the  use  of  the  objective,  by  enaUage,  for  the  possessive. 

10.    Wharves,  axes,  foci,  cherubim,  phenomena. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Geography  is  properly  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  rela- 
tions to  man.  Geology  is  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  shown  in  the  rocks  and  fossil  remains.  The  divisions  of  Geogra- 
phy generally  made  are.  Physical  Geography  and  Political  Geography,  the 
former  treating  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  natural  state,  the  latter  treating 
it  as  the  territory  of  nations. 

2.  Rivers  flowing  through  level  countries  and  consequently  having  but 
little  fall  can  not  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  when  large  afford 
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excellent  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  as  well  as  furnishing  water 
for  the  necessities  of  plants  and  animals. 

3.  Winds  in  the  torrid  zone  and  beyond,  which  blow  from  the  same 
quarter  throughout  the  year.  North  of  the  Equator  they  blow  from  N.-E. 
to  S.-W.,  and  south  of  the  Equator  they  blow  from  S.-E.  to  N.-W.  They 
are  caused  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  unequal  heating  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  rotation.  They  are  so  called  because  of  their  advantage  to  navi- 
gation and  hence  to  trade.  The  Counter  Trade  Winds  are  winds  which 
blow  constantly  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Trade  Winds.  Between 
these  and  the  Trade  Winds  there  is  a  belt  of  calms.  See  Maury's  Physical 
Geography, 

4.  Capes  Lookout  and  Fear  are  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Cape  Mendocino  is  on  the  west  coast  of  California.  Cape  Flattery  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Washington  Territory.  Cape  Horn  is  on  the  south 
coast  of  South  America. 

5.  The  Straits  of  Dandanelles  and  Bosphorus  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  Sphinx  and  Pyramids  are  in  Egypt. 

6.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  have  no  outlets.  There 
are  no  long  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  South  America  because  the  Andes 
mountains  form  the  watershed  of  South  America  and  the  western  slope  is 
very  short. 

7.  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator 
would  have  opposite  seasons. 

8.  The  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  The  Chinese  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Japan 
and  Indo-China. 

9.  The  isothermal  lines  are  more  northerly  on  the  east  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic because  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  modify  the  climate. 

10.    Indiana.        Kentucky.        Missouri.        California.        Vermont 
Coal.  Coal.  Iron.  Gold.  Marble. 

Corn.  Tobacco.  Corn.  Wheat.         Maple    Sugar. 

HISTORY. 

1.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Northmen  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Norway  and  Sweden  were  called. 

2.  It  was  called  America  from  Americus  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  who  ex- 
plored and  mapped  the  eastern  coast  and  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations. 

3.  The  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in  the  U.  S.  was  Virginia 
Dare.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  John  White  who  was  appointed  by 
Raleigh  governor  of  the  Roanoke  Colony. 

4.  Pocahontas  was  the  daughter  of  Powhatan  an  Indian  chieftain.  As 
the  story  goes  Captain  John  Smith  having  been  captured  and  brought 
bound  before  Powhatan  was  condemned  to  die,  and  as  the  chief  raised  his 
club  to  take  his  life  Pocahontas  rushed  in  and  implored  her  father  to  save 
the  life  of  Smith,  which  was  done.  This  incident  is  pronounced  a  fiction 
by  late  historians.    Pocahontas  in  1613  married  John  Rolfe  who  took  her 
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to  England.    She  died  at  the  age  of  22,  leaving  a  son  from  whom  have  de- 
scended some  of  the  important  families  of  Virginia. 

5.  Maryland  was  settled  by  English  Catholics  under  Lord  Baltimore. 

6.  Marquette  was  a  Jesuit  Missionary  who  in  his  zeal  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  fath,  explored  IJikes  Huron  and  Michigan  and 
discovered  the  Missouri  River,  explored  the  Mississippi  and  part  of  the 
region  which  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois. 

7.  Georgia  was  settled  in  1733  by  a  company  of  English  immigrants 
under  Gen.  James  Oglethorpe.  Many  persons  came  from  England  to  this 
settlement  to  escape  imprisonment  for  debt  in  their  own  country. 

8.  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Patrick  Henry. 

9.  The  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  very  de- 
fective. Congress  had  no  power  except  that  delegated  by  the  States,  there 
was  no  chief  magistrate  and  no  judicial  arrangement  Questions  grew  out 
of  the  war  which  threatened  to  endanger  the  country  unless  some  better 
system  of  government  were  adopted. 

10.  Burr  desired  the  Presidency.  Hamilton  was  a  popular  msn  and 
stood  in  his  way.  Burr  resolved  to  kill  him  and  sought  a  quarrel  out  of 
which  grew  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Into  the  cranium,  containing  8  bones  and  the  face,  containing  14 
bones  and  the  ear,  containing  6  bones.  The  top  of  the  head  being  arched 
gives  great  strength  to  the  skull  and  tends  to  ward  off  blows. 

2.  A  ball  and  socket  joint  that  formed  where  the  end  of  one  bene  is 
rounded  or  hemispherical  and  fits  into  a  cup  like  cavity  in  the  other  bone. 
The  advantage  gained  is  from  the  fact  that  it  permits  motion  in  every  di- 
rection. 

3.  The  flexor  muscles  flex  or  bend  the  limb  upon  itself.  The  extensor 
muscles  straighten  or  extend  the  limb. 

4.  •  Incisors,  canines,  bicuspids,  molars.  The  t  eeth  should  be  thorough- 
ly cleansed  after  eating  to  remove  particles  of  feed  -which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main, would  ferment  and  injure  the  teeth. 

5.  The  saliva  moistens  the  food  and  assists  in  masticaticn  ard  deglu- 
tion,  also  converts  the  starch  into  sugar.  Focd  should  be  thoroughly 
chewed  so  that  it  will  be  rea  dily  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice. 

6.  The  blood  in  circulating  through  the  lungs  b  eccmes  purified  by  being 
deprived  of  its  carbonic  oxide  and  receiving  oxygen. 

7.  The  .sensory  fibers  of  the  nerves  convey  the  influence  "v^hich  occas- 
ions sensation.  The  motor  fibers  convey  the  influence  which  occasions 
motion. 

8.  The  pores  of  the  skin  areopenirgs  by  mecns  of  "which  matters  are 
excreted  from  the  body.  By  excreting  a  great  amcunt  of  water  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  is  equalized. 

9.  Pure  air  is  essential  to  health  because  the  lungs  demand  as  much 
oxygen  as  is  contained  in    ordinary  pure  air,  besides  any  other  material 
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found  in  the  air  except  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  is  more  or  less  injurious  it 
taken  into  the  lungs. 

ID.  The  tympanum  or  middle  ear  is  a  small  irregular  cavity  containing 
the  membrani  tympani  which  set  in  vibration  by  the  waves  of  air  produces 
in  connection  with  the  parts  of  the  internal  ear  the  sensation  of  sound. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  The  teacher  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  moral  standard 
of  his  pupils. 

2.  The  perceptive  or  observing  faculties  are  most  active  in  childhood. 

3.  Teachers  are  apt  to  talk  too  much ;  they  are  apt  to  use  words  and 
terms  which  children  do  not  understand ;  they  are  very  apt  to  tell  what  the 
children  already  know  and  which  could  be  brought  out  by  the  class  by 
judicious  questioning. 

4.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

5.  It  would  be  diiHcult  to  give  a  child  an  idea  of  a  mountain  unless  he 
had  seen  one.  You  might  tell  him  it  was  many  times  larger  than  a  hill 
which  you.  might  refer  him  to. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED  BY  G.  DALLAS   LIND. 


Dear  Friends  : — lOur  prediction  last  month  in  regard  to  the  attendance 
during  the  summer  term  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  Danville  was  literally 
taken  by  storm.  Prof.  Hopkins  described  the  depot  at  Indianapolis  as  a 
sea  of  trunks  all  marked  **6i,"  and  on  inquiring  what  that  meant  was  told 
that  it  meant  Danville,  Thus  from  all  parts  of  Indiana  and  from  almost 
every  other  state  were  pouring  in  ladies  and  gentlemen  anxious  to  enroll 
with  the  band  of  earnest  workers  in  the  Central  Normal.  So  many  old 
students  are  back  that  we  can't  begin  to  mention  names. 

Many  of  those  to  whom  these  letters  have  formerly  been  directed  are 
now  here  with  us  and  our  Normal  Teacher  clerk  has  had  extra  work 
changing  the  addresses  of  subscribers  from  various  points  to  Danville. 

No  other  school  in  the  U.  S.  can  furnish  apparatus  for  its  students  at  the 
cost  of  the  material.  This  is  what  is  being  done  now  in  the  Central  Nor- 
mal. As  examples  of  what  is  being  done  here  notice  the  following:  Un- 
der the  instruction  of  Dr.  Tingley  a  number  of  the  students  have  con- 
structed magnets  at  a  cost  of  only  25  cents  which  will  lift  many  times  their 
own  weight  and  could  not  be  bought  anywhere  for  less  than  $1.50.  Anoth- 
er section  are  at  work  constructing  compound  and  solar  microscopes  at  a 
cost  of  $3.00,  which  could  not  be  bought  anywhere  for  less  than  $2aoa 
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These  are  only  samples  of  the  work  which  is  being  done.  Almost  any 
kind  of  philosophical  apparatus  can  be  constructed  at  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  a  little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  students.  No  more  than  one 
hour  a  day  is  spent  in  the  Laboratory  and  the  practical  knowledge  obtained 
while  engaged  in  constructing  apparatus  can  not  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents.    Students  are  enthusiastic  over  this  feature  of  the  Normal. 

Mattie  Boyd  is  teaching  at  Annapolis,  111.,  and  has  a  good  school. 

Rosalie  Hamblen  is  teaching  a  ten  weeks  term  at  Pecksburg,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Stone  has  accepted  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Pittsboro,  Ind., 
schools  for  next  year. 

L.  T.  Farabee  is  here  now  in  the  Normal.  He  will  teach  the  Plainfield 
schools  again  next  year. 

The  Aurora  Literary  Society  gave  a  very  interesting  entertainment  on 
the  evening  of  May  13. 

A  boarding  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ever  increasing  size  of  the 
school  is  in  contemplation. 

The  grounds  around  the  College  building  have  lately  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  new  fence  and  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 

Prof.  Steele  is  a' genial,  whole  souled,  active  worker,  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  Normal  harness  and  is  rapidly  making  friends  among  students  and 
citizens. 

A  reading  room  association  has  been  organized  and  a  room  is  now  furn- 
ished with  the  leading  dailies  and  weeklies  of  the  country  and  with  all  the 
principal  magazines  and  monthly  journals. 

Chas.  Emmons  will  teach  in  the  Intermediate  Department  of  the  North 
Salem  schools  next  year.  He  is  now  in  the  Normal.  Miss  Mary  Ballard 
will  teach  in  the  Primary  Department  in  the  same  school. 

J.  C.  Veatch,  Jr.,  is  at  Eureka,  Ind.,  engaged  in  the  merchandise  business 
and  will  be  back  next  fall.  He  says,  "  Your  school  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  this  locality  stands  second  to  none  in  the  State.'* 

On  May  6,  1880,  Miss  Effie  Campbell,  daughter  of  Hon.  L.  M.  Campbell 
of  Danville,  and  graduate  of  the  Scientific  Class  of  1879,  departed  this  sin- 
gle life  and  was  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  to  Thad.  S.  Adams,  one 
of  Danville's  rising  young  lawyers, 

Luther  Hawkins  living  near  Danville,  made  the  cabinet  of  the  Central 
Normal  a  donation  of  a  number  of  Indian  relics  and  fine  Geological  speci- 
mens. He  has  the  sincere  thanks  of  Prof.  Adams  and  all  Normalites. 
Our  cabinet  now  contains  many  valuable  specimens  illustrating  every 
branch  of  Natural  Science. 

Prof.  Marcus  Sayler  and  Miss  May  Neiger  concluded  to  embark  on  the 
voyage  of  life  together.  May  2,  1880.  May  she  always  think  him  a  good 
"Sayler"  and  although  the  "Neiger"  is  no  more,  may  the  voyage  on  the 
stream  of  life  be  pleasant.  Prof.  Sayler  has  secured  a  position  in  the  Rush 
Medical  College,  Chicago,  for  next  year.  It  is  a  position,  we  understand 
which  has  never  before  been  given  to  any  person  outside  of  that  institu  - 
tion. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Renew!    Have   you?    Don't  fail  to  make  a  club  for  The  Normal 
Teacher. 


Show  this  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher  to  your  friends  and  take 
their  names. 


We  have  agents  who  are  making,  not  only  a  living,  but  are  actually  lay* 
ing  up  money  selling  our  books.    Go  friend  and  do  likewise. 


In  sending  stamps  to  this  office,  remember  to  send  only  in  amounts  of 
less  than  $1.00  at  a  time  and  be  sure  that  they  are  I's  and  2's. 


S.  L.  Marrow  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  offering  agents  the  most 
liberal  terms  on  their  New  Illustrated  Indiana  History,  Historical  Bibles^ 
Voter's  Text-Book  and  other  standard  works. 


We  have  received  a  large  number  of  educational  notes  from  County 
Superintendents  in  different  states,  many  of  which  are  very  interesting  and 
show  that  great  progress  is  being  made  in  the  educational  field  everywhere. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  space  to  all  of  these  notices,  reports,  &c.,  but 
our  crowded  space  will  not  permit. 


Every  reader  should  send  for  our  new  premium  circular  and  make  a 
club  in  his  own  locality.  We  offer  a  more  valuable  premium  list  than  any 
school  journal  in  America.  We  know  whereof  we  speak.  We  defy  com- 
petition in  this  line.  Our  premium  list  is  the  largest,  and  contains  more 
valuable  premiums  for  the  money  than  any  we  have  seen. 


The  Central  Normal  College  is  enjoying  a  remarkably  prosperous 
session.  Its  many  new  features  have  attracted  a  large  number  of  first  class 
students.  The  work  in  all  the  departments  was  never  better.  The  Review 
term  which  opens  July  6,  will  be  large.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  yet  investigated  the  merits  of  this  school  should  do  so  at  once. 


Vol.  I,  No.  i,  of  a  number  of  school  periodicals  have  recently  made  their 
appearance  upon  our  table.  Among  the  number  are  the  Western  Normal 
Educator^  published  at  Ladoga,  Ind.,  and  the  Western  Educator^  published 
at  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Both  of  these  papers  are  organs  of  the  schools  located 
at  these  places  and  devote  a  good  share  of  their  space  to  the  interests  of 
the  same.     We  bid  them  welcome  and  wish  them  much  success. 

While  writing  the  above  a  new  journal  comes  in  which  hails  from  Ft. 
Scott,  Kan.  Its  name  is  the  Western  Educational  Review,  It  don't  say 
who  is  editor  or  whether  it  has  any  or  not,  but  we  rather  judge  it  has  from 
its  make- up.    May  it  live  long  and  prosper. 
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We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Normal  Reader,  by  Prof.  J.  Vincent  Coombs  of 
the  Ladoga  Normal.  It  is  a  little  A^ork  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  that 
institution,  but  we  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  used  in  other  schools 
with  as  much  success.  It  contains  a  short  outline  of  the  principles  of 
Elocution  and  a  number  of  valuable  selections  for  practice. 


The  many  friends  of  Z.  B.  West  and  £.  C.  Kramer  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  their  success  in  the  establishment  of  the  Fairfield  Normal  School,  at 
Fairfield,  111.  They  ordered  50  Normal  Question  Books,  50  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  Country  Schools  and  100  "  Normal  Teacher  "  Parsing  Books 
for  introduction  into  their  classes.    Send  to  them  for  circular. . 


We  again  call  attention  to  our  advertising  columns.  If  our  readers  will 
carefully  read  the  advertisements  every  month  they  will  learn  who  are  re- 
sponsible dealers  and  know  just  where  to  send  for  any  book  or  apparatus 
that  they  may  want.  It  will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  and  also  the  ad- 
vertisers* if  Jou  will  always  mention  The  Normal  Teacher  in  answering 
any  advertisement. 


Applications  for  copies  of  The  Normal  Teacher  are  coming  in  at  a 
lively  rate  from  friends  who  wish  to  make  up  clubs  among  their  fellow 
teachers  at  the  Institutes ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  handsome  lists 
that  these  specimen  copies  almost  invariably  produce.  Teachers  and  others 
who  wish  to  do  lasting  good  cannot  easily  find  a  better  way,  at  so  little 
trouble,  than  that  of  placing  The  Normal  Teacher  in  the  hands  of 
others. 


Good  Night,  Gentle- folks,  is  the  title  of  a  new  quartette,  by  Will  L. 
Thompson,  author  of  the  famous  quartette  "  Come  Where  the  Lilies 
Bloom."  Concert  and  minstrel  troupes  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful 
piece  of  music  ever  put  on  their  programmes.  It  never  fails  to  receive  a 
hearty  encore.  The  demand  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  it 
in  print.  Music  dealers  write  that  they  never  knew  a  quartette  to  sell  so 
fast.  We  advise  lovers  of  music  to  send  the  price,  and  receive  a  copy  by 
return  mail.     Published  by  W.  L.  Thompson  &  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Our  books  have  had  a  grand  sale  this  spring.  We  have  had  agents  in 
every  state  and  territory  and  the  demand  for  them  has  taxed  our  printers 
to  the  utmost  to  fill  the  orders,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  paper. 
But  we  shall  now  be  able  to  more  than  supply  the  demand  no  matter  what 
it  may  be  as  it  is  not  now  so  difficult  to  secure  paper  as  it  has  been 
during  the  spring.  Thousands  of  our  books  will  be  sold  at  the  Institutes 
during  the  summer  and  fall  and  right  lucky  will  be  the  agent  who  orders 
a  lot  for  his  Institute.  Send  on  your  orders.  They  will  be  filled  the  day 
received. 
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We  are  justly  proud  of  the  success  of  The  Normal  Teacher.  Start- 
ing when  it  did  in  the  midst  of  the  "  hard  times  "  it  has  gradually  increased 
its  subscription  list  until  now  it  can  boast  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
school  journal  in  the  United  States.  A  large  number  of  new  subscriptions 
were  received  during  April  and  something  like  a  thousand  or  more  in  May. 
Clubs  are  now  pouring  in  upon  us  at  a  rapid  rate.  Since  The  Normal 
Teacher  was  established  a  number  of  new  journals  have  come  and  gone, 
and  others  witnessing  our  success  have  lately  made  their  bow  to  the  school 
teachers  of  the  country.  We  wish  them  all  success.  There  is  a  great 
work  yet  to  be  done  in  this  country  in  waking  up  school  officers,  teachers 
and  parents  to  the  impoi-tance  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
and  we  have  nothing  but  good  words  for  all  co-workers. 


A  NUMBER  of  school  joumals  that  we  could  name  have  much  to  say 
about  teachers  not  patronizing  them.  In  the  course  of  a  year's  reading  the 
poor,  overworked  and  penniless  teacher  gets  many  good  clubbings  for  not 
subscribing  for  **  some  good  educational  paper."  We  notice  that  the  best 
journals  and  those  that  merit  patronage  have  a  good  circulation,  and  have 
least  to  say  about  patronage.  For  our  part  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  patronage  accorded  to  The  Normal  Teacher.  We  have  tried  to 
make  our  journal  practical  and  congratulate  ourself  that  we  have  been 
eminently  successful.  We  have  put  it  at  such  a  low  price  that  every  teach- 
er could  afford  to  take  it  and  teachers  have  been  ready  to  give  us  their  sup- 
port. We  wish  in  this  connection  to  state  a  few  points  that  every  one  of 
our  readers  should  carry  with  him  to  his  Institute : 

L    The  Normal  Teacher  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  school 
journal  in  the  U.  S. 

2.  That  it  is  pronounced  by  teachers  and  educators  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  be  the  most  practical  school  journal  published. 

3.  That  it  gives  more  reading  matter  for  the  price  than  any  other  edu- 
cational.   Make  a  club  at  your  Institute. 


Under  the  head  of  "  Agents  Wanted,"  in  The  Normal  Teacher  of 
this  monXh,  will  be  found  the  important  announcement  of  Flanagan  &  Cly- 
mer,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  concerning  CasselPs  Popular  Educator,  a  complete 
Library  of  Knowledge. — Elementary,  Advanced,  and  Technical  Ekiucation. 
The  latest  revised  edition,  complete  in  six  quarto  volumes,  bound  in  excel- 
lent style,  makes  a  comprehensive  encyclopaedia,  which  is  suited  to  every 
school  and  home  library  in  America.  As  a  work  of  reference,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  History,  Science,  and  Languages,  we  know  of  nothing  more 
valuable.  The  admirable  table  of  contents  and  general  index  shows  that 
under  various  heads  are  included  every  branch  of  study  that  has  a  practical 
application  to  the  afiidrs  of  life.  The  price  of  this  great  work  is  so  low 
that  every  family  can  possess  these  comprehensive  text-books,  which  will 
enable  its  members  to  educate  themselves.  Lessons  are  furnished  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  all  the  departments  of  science  and  art,  in  history,  and 
in  every  known  language,  with  facts  and  analytic  methods  of  studying 
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each,  that  makes  its  name  true  to  its  useful  mission, — The  Popular  Educa- 
lor.  For  full  particulars  and  terms  for  purchase  or  agency  work,  address 
Flanagan  &  Clymer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


In  the  North  Amerinan  Review  for  May,  ex-Judge  Jere.  S.  Black  contin- 
ues the  very  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the  Third  Term  Question  begun 
in  the  February  number.  His  article  is  entitled  "Gen.  Grant  and  Strong 
Government,''  and  its  purpose  is  to  show,  first,  that  the  limitation  of  tenure 
of  office  in  the  Presidency  to  two  terms  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
republican  form  of  government;  and,  secondly,  that  not  only  does  disregard 
of  that  principle  threaten  the  permanency  of  republican  institutions,  but 
that  Grant's  third  candidacy  is  actually  a  plot  to  revolutionize  the  republic 
and  introduce  monarchy.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  of  "  The  Religion  of 
all  Sensible  Men,"  and  speculates  on  the  prospect  of  that  religion  displacing 
the  present  creeds  of  the  multitude.  The  creed  of  the  future,  he  says, 
must  be  capable  of  assimilating  modern  scientific  theories.  George  Tick- 
nor  Curtis  continues  his  series  of  articles  on  "  McClellan's  Last  Service  to 
the  Republic."  These  papers  are  specially  valuable  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  documents  which  they  contain.  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Underwood  contributes  an  essay  on  R.  W.  Emerson  and  his 
writings ;  and  an  anonymous  writer  labors  to  show  that  the  United  States 
Government  cannot,  consistently  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  permit  the 
construction  of  an  American  Isthmian  canal,  unless  the  same  shall  be  con- 
trolled solely  by  cis- Atlantic  Governments.  The  notices  of  new  books  are 
by  Mr.  Axel.  Gustafson.  The  Review  is  sold  by  booksellers  and  newsdeal- 
ers generally. 


Last  summer  we  received  a  great  many  orders  for  books  by  telegraph. 
An  agent  would  get  to  work  in  his  Institute  and  find  that  he  did  not  have 
half  enough  books  to  supply  the  demand.  As  the  Institute  lasted  but  five 
or  six  days  and  as  one  or  two  days  had  passed  before  the  order  was  sent  the 
books  often  failed  to  reach  the  agent  until  after  the  Institute  had  adjourned 
and  all  the  teachers  gone  home.  Then  we  were  blamed  because  the  books 
were  not  sent  sooner.  We  desire  to  say  now  that  only  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances is  it  safe  or  best  to  order  books  by  telegraph  expecting  to  receive 
them  by  a  certain  train  on  a  certain  day.  i.  The  time  is  generally  too 
short.  2.  The  distance  is  so  great  that  a  lightning  express  started  the 
minute  after  the  order  is  received  could  not  reach  the  agent  by  the  time  he 
must  have  the  books.  3.  No  allowance  is  made  for  any  delays  which  of- 
ten unavoidably  occur.  The  better  plan  is  to  order  as  many  books  as  you 
may  think  you  can  dispose  of  at  your  Institute,  a  week  or  more  before 
hand,  and  all  books  left  on  hand  unsold  will  be  taken  back  less  return 
express  charges  and  the  money  refunded.  This  is  an  absolutely  safe  way. 
Another  plan  and  by  far  the  best  one  where  an  agent  has  the  time  is  to 
canvass  the  county  thoroughly  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  Institute, 
taking  orders  by  samples  and  then  make  his  delivery  at  the  Institute.  We 
had  many  agents  last  year  who  made  more  money  in  this  way  during  the 
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months  of  June^  July  and  August  than  they  made  in  six  months  teaching 
and  did  not  work  half  so  hard.  Nearly  all  of  our  old  agents  are  back  with 
us  this  year,  but  we  desire  a  host  of  new  ones.  If  you  think  of  accepting 
an  agency  please  write  us  at  once,  stating  choice  of  territory. 


To  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co*s  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  lo  Spruce 
St.,  New  York,  the  press  and  the  publice  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  American  newspapers.  When  this  firm  commenced  business  in 
1865,  there  was  not  accessible  to  the  public,  anything  which  approximated 
a  complete  newspaper  list.  It  was'  the  custom  of  the  advertising  agencies 
to  keep  their  secret,  believeing  that  they  thereby  made  it  necessary  for 
advertisers  to  consult  them.  In  1869,  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  issued 
the  first  American  Newspaper  Directory.  In  the  preface  of  that  work  oc- 
curred this  paragraph :  **  We  have  always  believed,  and  labored  in  the  be- 
lief, that,  as  Advertising  Agents,  it  was  and  should  be  in  our  power  to  be 
of  material  service  to  both  advertiser  and  publisher,  and  we  know  no  better 
way  to  convince  them  of  the  value  of  our  services  than  by  issuing  this 
book,  thus  enabling  them  to  communicate  without  our  aid;  this  we  do  in 
the  belief  that  we  shall  thereby  the  sooner  persuade  them  of  the  utility  of 
employing  and  encouraging  our  agency.*'  The  result  showed  the  position 
to  be  well  taken.  Within  twelve  months  their  firm  was  in  receipt  of  a  pat- 
ronage larger  than  had  ever  before  been  accorded  to  an  advertising  agency. 
It  is  a  fact,  frequently  commented  upon,  that  there  is  no  other  business  in- 
terest of  the  country,  the  statistics  of  which  are  so  thoroughly  set  forth  and 
made  public,  as  that  of  making  newspapers :  and  for  this  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory  has  the  entire  credit. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


A  Manual  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man.    By  T.  P.  MacLean.    Cincinnati, 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    8th  edition.     159  pp.     Price,  $ixx). 

An  excellent  work  and  intensely  interesting.  When  one  takes  it  up  for 
examination  he  does  not  feel  like  laying  it  down  until  he  has  read  it 
through.  It  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  produce  a  popular  work,  not 
so  elaborate  and  expensive  as  the  great  works  of  Lubbock  and  Lyell,  but 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  subject  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  access  to  the  larger  works  or  have  not  time  to  pursue  their  study.  He 
has  succeeded  in  this  task  most  admirably. 

Mastodon,  Mammoth  and  Man.   By  J.  P.  MacLean.   With  Illustrations. 
2nd  Edition.    84  pp.    Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  work  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I  contains  as  account  of  the 
Mastodon  giving  its  history,  general  description,  &c.,  with  a  description  of 
the  different  species,  distribution,  &c.  Part  II  discusses  the  Mammoth  in 
a  similar  manner  and  Part  III  embraces  what  is  known  in  regard  to  Man 
existing  contemporary  with  these  animals.  The  facts  are  presented  in  a 
plain  and  simple  manner  and  by  its  perusal  the  reader  will  gain  what  other- 
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wise  would  require  a  search  through  many  technical  works  which  are  be- 
yoiid  the  reach  of  common  readers. 

The  Mound  Builders,  Being  an  Account  of  a  Remarkable  People  which 
once  Inhabited  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  Together  with 
an  Investigation  into  the  Archaeology  of  Butler  Go.,  Ohio.  By  J.  P.  Mac- 
Lean.     Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    233  pp. 

This  is  a  full,  clear  and  interesting  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
fitrange  people  who  built  the  remarkable  earthworks  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys.  The  following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed :  De- 
fensive JSndosureSy  Sacred  Enclosures^  Mounds^  Works  of  Art^  Minings  Ad- 
vancement  in  the  Sciences,  Tablets,  Frauds,  Implements.  This  book  and  tl\e 
two  noticed  above  place  the  author  in  a  high  rank  as  an  Archaeologist  and 
Naturalist.  The  tendency  of  such  works  is  to  popularize  Science,  a  much- 
to-be-hoped-for  consummation.  The  masses  of  readers  need  to  know  more 
of  such  subjects.  These  books  are  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  fine- 
ly illustrated. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  By  the  Late  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  S.,  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Brought  Down  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Arthur  Herbert  Church.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    591  pp. 

A  work  coming  from  this  firm  scarcely  needs  recommendation.    Prof. 
Johnston  was  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  popularize  the  Science  of 
Chemistry.    For  25  years  his  book  has  been  before  the  public  and  since  its 
first  issue  a  vast  change  has  been  made  in  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to 
this  subject    Then  it  was  a  locked  mystery  except  to  a  few.    To-day  all 
educated  persons,  at  least,  know  something  of  Chemisti-y.    This  book  has 
had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  this  result.    The  new  edition  has  brought 
it  up  to  the  latest  demands  of  the  times  and  while  lacking  none  of  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  original  work,  it  is  in  reality  a  new  book,  fresh  and 
up  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  science.    To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
contents  we  quote  the  headings  of  a  few  of  the  chapters :     The  Air  We 
Breathe,  The   Water  We  Drink,  The  Soil   We  Cultivate,  The  Plant   We 
Rear,  The  Bread  We  Eat,  The  Beef  We  Cook,  The  Beverages  We  Infuse, 
The  Stveets  We  Extract,  The  Liquors  We  Ferment,  The  Narcotics   We  In- 
dulge in.  The  Odors  We  Enjoy,   The  Colors  We  Admire,  The  Body  We 
Cherish,  &c.    The  teacher  can  not  invest  in  a  better  book  for  his  library. 

The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
By  Dr.  H.  Von  Hoist,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  John  J.  Lalor  and  Alired  B.  Mason.  Chica- 
go, Callaghan  &  Co. 

Two  large  octavo,  handsome  volumes  of  505  and  708  pp.  respectively, 
bearing  the  general  title  given  above,  lie  before  us.  The  first  has  the  addi- 
tional title  of  1750-1833.  State  Sovereignty  and  Slavery,  the  second  1828- 
1846  Jackson^s  Administration — Annexation  of  Texas.  It  has  been  said 
that  none  but  an  American  can  write  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  foreigner  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own 
country  and  not  having  been  born  and  reared  among  us  can  not  have  the 
«pirit  and  sentiment  of  a  true  American  and  consequently  is  apt  to  be 
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biased  in  his  views  in  regard  to  us  and  our  peculiar  institutions,  it  is  also 
true  that  an  American  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  and  the  peculiar  sentiment 
which  is  born  and  nurtured  in  him  is  apt  to  warp  somewhat  his  mind  from 
the  exact  truth.  It  is  well  at  any  rate  that  we  look  sometimes  at  ourselves 
through  the  eyes  of  another.  We  need  to  take  an  objective  view  of  ourselves. 
Such  a  view  would,  at  least,  be  interesting  if  not  necessary.  The  present 
volumes  and  those  which  are  to  come  from  this  author,  will  doubtless  ex- 
cite an  interest  among  American  readers  equal  to  that  of  the  works  of  De 
Tocqueville  on  Democracy  in  America.  The  work  is  strictly,  as  its  title 
indicates,  a  constitutional  and  political  history,  discussing  the  theory  of  our 
government  and  republican  principles  in  general.  The  author  is  an  emin- 
ent German  scholar  who  came  to  this  country  and  entered  wholly  into  the 
work  of  studying  our  institutions  and  as  he  says,  '•^  felt  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States  before  commencing  to  study  them  and  their  institutions.*' 
To  the  student  of  history,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  politician,  and  to  every 
person  who  has  an  interest  in  our  government,  and  this  latter  class  should 
include  all,  we  can  earnestly  recommend  these  volumes. 
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V  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— NO.  VI. 


ELIAS  SCHNEIDER. 


The  earth  not  only  moves  through  space  in  company  with 
the  sun,  but  it  also  revolves  around  the  sun  in  an  elliptic  orbit 
whose  mean  diameter  is  about  93,000,000  of  miles.  It  has 
therefore  a  compound  motion;  that  is,  the  orbit  or  path  in 
which  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  is  carried  through 
space  with  the  sun.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing supposition:  Suppose  a  large  vessel  moves  with  any 
velocity  upon  a  smooth  surface  of  water  in  mid  ocean.  Now, 
suppose  furthermore,  that  while  the  vessel  is  thus  in  motion, 
in  any  direction  over  such  a  smooth  surface,  a  body  is  made 
to  revolve  around  scficne  point  upon  the  deck  of  this  vessel. 
This  circular  motion  is  not  disturbed  by  the  motion  which 
carries  forward  the  vessel  and  all  upon  it  in  its  own  direc- 
tion. In  like  manner,  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth  in  its 
elliptic  curve  around  the  sun,  isjnot  disturbed  by  the  motion 
of  the  sun  and  solar  system  through  space. 

The  curve  in  which  the  earth  moves  does,  however, 
change.  Indeed,  change  and  motion  are  universal  laws  in 
nature.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  astronomers  tell  us,  is  gradu- 
ally changing  from  ellipticity  to  circular  form.  After  having 
become  a  perfect  circle  it  will  change  again  to  ellipticity  ex- 
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panding  and  contracting  in  this  manner  at  very  long  periods 
of  interval,  from  one  form  to  the  other.  But  this  change  is 
not  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  through  space; 
nor  by  any  other  motion  of  the  earth's  orbit  of  which  astron- 
omers tell  us. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked  if  the  earth  was,  at  one 
time,  a  part  of  the  sun,  what  connection  is  there  between 
the  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  around  the  sun  .and  the 
period  of  the  sun's  rotation  upon  its  axis,  when  such  separa- 
tion occurred?  There  is  indeed  a  law  of  planetary  motion, 
controlling  alike  all  the  planets  in  their  orbital  motions. 
This  law  proves  that  there  is  a  binding  relation  between 
them.  The  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  any  two  planets 
have  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
periodic  times.  But  what  reliation  there  is  between  the 
mean  distances  or  periodic  times  of  the  planets  and  the  rota- 
tion or  mass  of  the  sun  now  or  at  any  former  period  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained. 

Still  another  motion  of  the  earth  is  that  of  its  rotation  on 
its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  its  surface  moving  from 
west  to  east.  This  motion  is  visible  and  cognizable  to  the 
eye  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  from  east  to  west, 
causing  them  to  appear  to  rise  in  the  east  and  to  set  in  the 
west,  and  giving  also  the  sun  and  moon  this  apparent  mo- 
tion. On  account  of  this  motion  of  the  earth  all  the  stars 
rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west  when  seen  from  the  equa- 
tor. But  those  at  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon 
remain  stationary  and  are  always  visible;  those  at  a  small 
distance  describe  a  very  small  circle;  those  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance describe  larger  circles,  and  those  at  the  equator  des- 
cribe great  circles. 

An  observer,  stationed  at  either  astronomical  pole,  if  this 
were  possible,  would  see  all  the  stars  of  one  hemisphere 
continually;  none  either  rising  or  setting,  those  in  his  zenith 
remaining  stationary;  those  on  the  horizon  moving  unceas- 
ingly along  the  horizon,  and  those  between  the  zenith  and 
horizon  describing  circles  of  different  sizes  according  to  their 
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distances  from  the  zenith,  and  all  circles  parallel  to  the  cir- 
cular horizon. 

An  observer,  in  our  latitude,  sees  the  north  pole  star  at  a 
distance  above  the  horizon  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees 
of  his  north  latitude.  Therefore  this  star  appears  to  him 
stationary,  and  all  the  other  stars  describe  circles  around  it 
as  a  centre,  these  circles  increasing  in  size  as  their  distance 
from  the  pole  star  increases.  When  this  distance  of  any  star 
is  sufficiently  great  such  star  will  disappear  a  little  while  below 
the  horizon,  thus  concealing  from  observation  a  small  portion 
of  its  circular  motion.  The  stars  between  the  zenith  point  and 
the  pole  move  from  east  to  west;  those  between  the  horizon 
and  the  pole  move  from  west  to  east.  The  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  are  hid  entirely  from  our  view  to  with- 
in a  certain  distance  from  the  south  pole ;  those  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  are  to  within  the  same  distance  from  the 
north  pole,  never  hid  from  our  view.  The  former  space  is 
called  the  circle  of  perpetual  occultation ;  the  latter  the  circle 
of  perpetual  apparition. 

The  cause  of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  planets  and  sun,  is  still  more  difficult  to  account 
for  than  that  of  revolution  around  the  sun.  A  very  plausi- 
ble theory  has  been  advanced  by  eminent  astronomers,  but 
it  is  theory  only  and  not  an  established  fact.  Those  desir- 
ing information  on  this  point  will  find  it  in  our  late  works  of 
astronomy. 

Another  motion  of  the  earth  is  what  astronomers  call  nu- 
tation. This  consists  of  a  small  and  slow  movement  of  the 
astronomical  pole,  describing  a  gyratory  circle,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  and  causing  an  apparent  approach  and  recess  of  all 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  pole  in  a  period  of  25,868 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  motion  the  bright  star  which 
we  call  the  pole  star  at  present,  has  not  always  been  nor 
will  it  continue  to  be  the  pole  star.  In  about  12,000  years  it 
will  be  12°  or  15°  from  the  pole.  The  cause  of  this  motion 
is  a  '^  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  combined 
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with  its  elliptical  figure  and  the  unusual  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  on  its  polar  and  equatorial  regions.** 

The  last  motion  of  the  earth  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  moon  around  the  center  of 
gravity  between  these  two  bodies.  The  moon  does  not  re- 
volve around  the  earth  nor  the  earth  around  the  moon,  but 
both  revolve  around  their  centre  of  gravity.  This  centre  of 
gravity  is  between  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  its  surface, 
and  it  is  this  point  which  really  describes  the  elliptic  orbit 
around  the  sun. 


CHEAP    APPARATUS. 


G.   DALLAS   LIND. 


The  time  was  when  books  were  so  scarce  and  consequent- 
ly so  dear  that  only  the  richest  men  could  afford  to  own 
one.  The  Bible  was  kept  chained  in  the  churches  just  as  a 
drinking  cup  is  now  sometimes  kept  chained  to  a  pump  or 
fountain  in  public  places.  Note  the  progress  from  that  day 
to  this.  Now,  the  great  works  of  the  great  authors  can  be 
had  for  a  few  cents.  Books  that  formerly  cost  many  dol- 
lars can  now  be  had  for  the  price  of  a  few  hoiu's  labor  and 
yet  authors  and  publishers  make  money.  The  secret  of  it 
all  is  that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  books  and  reading 
matter  generally.  The  demand  has  stimulated  men  to  de- 
vise ways  of  supplying  it.  New  inventions  have  of  this  ne- 
cessity arisen  and  the  supply  can  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand.   The  large  sales  compensate  for  small  profits. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  when  a  wall  map  or  globe  or, 
in  fact,  any  kind  of  apparatus  except  a  birch  rod,  was  as 
rare  in  a  district  school-house  as  log  school-houses  are  to- 
day in  the  older  parts  of  our  country.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  many  school-houses  to-day  have  yet  little  or  no  appara- 
tus, but  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.' 
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It  is  well  known  that  great  pains  and  labor  were  bestowed 
on  the  first  books  that  were  made.  Days  were  spent  by 
those  who  copied  books  in  ornamenting  and  embellishing 
the  initial  letters  of  chapters.  This  work  added  to  their 
cost.  Many  of  the  books  printed  in  an  early  day  were  also 
elegantly  bound  and  ornamented  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  with- 
in a  quite  recent  period  that  books  have  been  made  in  a 
cheap  style  to  any  great  extent.  Now  the  complete  works 
of  Shakespeare  can  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents  and  nearly 
all  of  the  master  pieces  of  the  writers  of  present  and  past 
ages  can  be  had  for  ten  cents  each.  No  one  is  excusable 
for  not  possessing  at  least  some  standard  works. 

The  work  of  cheapening  apparatus  has  begun  also.  The 
apparatus  furnished  for  many  of  our  high  schools  and  colle- 
ges costs  a  small  fortime  it  is  true,  but  many  teachers  are 
learning  to  make  their  own  apparatus  and  the  demand  for 
means  of  illustrating  science  has  so  increased  that  manufac- 
turing firms  are  now  putting  up  many  pieces  of  apparatus 
at  a  comparatively  low  price.  For  example,  globes  can  now 
be  had  for  ten  cents,  not  very  durable  nor  very  large,  but 
yet  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  globe  which  can  be  used  * 
to  illustrate  the  important  principles  in  Geography.  Globes 
which  will  serve  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  even  cheaper 
than  this,  as  one  firm  at  least  is  now  making  paper  collar 
boxes  in  the  form  of  globes  so  that  you  can  get  a  globe  and 
ten  collars  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Take  away  the  paint  and  varnish  and  ornaments  and  some 
of  the  simply  convenient  arrangements  of  apparatus  and 
there  will  be  but  little  left  which  can  not  be  made  by  the 
teacher  or  student  at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

The  teacher's  ability  may  be  measured  by  his  power  of  il- 
lustrating principles  by  means  of  apparatus.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible he  should  make  his  pupils  use  the  apparatus  and  if 
possible  make  them  construct  the  apparatus.  In  some  of 
our  progressive  Normal  Schools  the  plan  of  encouraging 
pupils  to  construct  their   own    apparatus    now    prevails. 
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Some  of  these  schools  now  have  a  special  department 
for  this  purpose,  a  manufacturing  laboratory  where  under 
a  competent  instructor  pupils  can  manufacture,  not  only  the 
more  simple  forms  of  apparatus,  but  such  apparatus  as  mag* 
nets,  electrical  machines,  air  pumps,  compoimd  and  solar 
microscopes,  telescopes  and  spectroscopes.  Of  course  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  lenses  and  glass  plates  or  mirrors  which 
form  parts  of  some  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus,  but  they 
are  put  together  and  the  greater  part  constructed  entirely  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  work  is  done  by  the  students  them- 
selves. Thus  for  a  few  dollars,  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be 
constructed  which  if  bought  would  cost  many  times  as 
much.  The  additional  point  is  gained,  that  when  a  teacher 
who  constructs  such  apparatus,  knowing  how  it  is  made,  can 
repair  it  when  it  gets  out  of  order.  There  are  many  teach- 
ers who  own  air  pumps  but  can  not  use  them  simply  be- 
cause having  become  out  of  order  they  did  not  know  how  to 
repair  them.  It  should  be  a  part  of  their  education  to  learn 
how  such  machines  are  constructed  as  well  as  to  know  how 
to  use  them. 

• 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  can  not  bore  a  hole  with 
a  saw  or  saw  oft  a  board  with  an  auger  should  not  study 
Chemistry.  This  is  placing  it  in  rather  a  strong  light  but 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  The  teacher  of  any  branch  needs 
this  ingenuity  or  in  other  words,  the  power  of  adapting  him- 
self to  circumstances.  If  a  teacher  c  an  not  prevail  on  school 
boards  to  provide  appropriate  apparatus  he  should  be  ingen- 
ious enough  to  construct  something  that  will  answer  the 
ends. 

Why  should  so  much  money  be  expended  for  apparatus 
elegantly  finished  and  which  only  a  few  are  able  to  purchase, 
when  the  same  money  might  be  spent  in  multiplying  the 
same  apparatus  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Not  only  should  teachers  who  expect  to  teach  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences  regularly  in  their  schools  be  provided  with  means 
of  illustration  but  all  teachers  need  in  connection  with  a 
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knowledge  of  these  branches,  means  of  illustrating  them  that 
they  may  be  able  to  interest  and  inctruct  children  in  some  of 
the  more  important  general  principles  of  these  sciences. 
Such  exercises  are  of  vast  importance  in  securing  pimctual 
attendance  at  school  and  in  waking  up  minds  otherwise  dor- 
mant. We  can  not  estimate  the  influence  which  such  in- 
struction will  have  On  the  future  generation.  The  writer 
has  a  natural  love  for  the  branches  of  Natural  Science  and 
he  can  trace  the  origin  of  it  to  the  fact  that  in  his  early  youth 
certain  books  were  thrown  in  his  way,  which  attempted  to 
simplify  and  illustrate  the  great  principles  of  science.  He 
also  can  trace  a  certain  part  to  casual  instruction  given  by 
some  of  his  early  teachers.  We  may  without  hesitation  pre- 
dict that  the  next  generation  will  possess  a  much  greater 
love  for  those  sciences  which  treat  of  the  common  things 
around  us  and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  earthly 
wants  and  consequently  the  main  causes  of  our  earthly  hap>- 
piness. 


Set  it  down  as  a  fact,  to  which  there  are  no  exceptions, 
that  we  must  labor  for  all  we  have,  and  that  nothing  is 
worth  possessing  or  offering  to  others,  which  costs  us  noth- 
ing.— Dr,  Todd, 


Th3e  true  education,  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our 
whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  forth  power  of  ever  kind — 
power  of  thought,  affection,  will,  and  outward  action ;  power 
to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive;  power  to  adopt 
good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently;  power  to 
govern  ourselves,  and  to  influence  others;  power  to  gain 
and  to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument; 
education  is  to  teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was  created 
not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be 
active  for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Accordingly,  education 
should  labor  to  inspire  a  profound  love  of  truth,  and  to  teach 
the  processes  of  investigation^ — Channing. 
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TEXT-BOOK    TEACHING. 


R.  W. 


The  United  States  is  eminently  the  land  of  text-book 
teaching.  Nowhere  else  does*  scholastic  literature  receive 
the  attention  it  obtains  here ;  nowhere  is  so  much  elegance 
displayed  in  the  make-up,  even  of  a  primer.  In  the  World's 
Exhibition  at  Vienna  I  noticed  a  set  of  American  school 
books  that  formed  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  numerous 
continental  publishers  in  attendance,  and  was  afterward 
bought  to  serve  as  a  model. 

But  in  this  perfection  of  book  making  a  tendency  shows 
itself  to  overestimate  the  educational  value  of  text-books,  and 
to  underrate  the  independent  and  stimulating  work  of  the 
true  teacher.  Superficial  knowledge,  both  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  student,  is  fostered  by  an  implicit  reliance  upon 
the  manual.  Its  pages  are  conscientiously  followed  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  the  main  parts  either  committed  to 
memory  word  for  word,  or  else  the  set  questions  under  the 
text  are  used — ^that  ciu'se  of  all  true  teaching.  The  system 
is  certainly  very  convenient.  "  Stick  **  to  your  text-book 
and  thereby  avoid  all  real  labor  and  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  subject! 

That  such  "  teaching  "  must  be  barren  of  results,  and,  in 
many  instances,  even  pernicious,  every  student  of  human 
nature  will  admit.  The  practice  confuses  the  young  heads, 
fills  them  with  a  vast  mass  of  undigested  material  and  pro- 
duces the  resemblance  of  knowledge  when  there  is  only  a 
certain  parrot-like  ability  to  rattle  off  memorized  phrases. 
Frequently,  also,  subjects  that  under  the  hands  of  a  live 
teacher  would  call  forth  intense  interest,  become  perfectly 
disgusting  to  the  tortiu'ed  head  of  the  student. 

But  my  protest  against  the  abuse  of  text-books  is  by  no 
means  to  be  construed  as  a  wish  to  banish  them  altogether, 
or  in  other  words,  to  introduce,  the  oral  method  exclusively. 
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Especially  with  advanced  pupils  a  good  manual  is  a  neces- 
sity. To  insure  success,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  able, 
if  need  be,  to  instruct  without  any  assistance  from  the  book. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  special  home  preparation 
for  each  lesson,  his  private  reading,  all  these  must  enliven 
the  matter  found  on  the  printed  pages.  He  should,  nay  he 
must,  be  able  to  furnish  additional  information  and  to  adapt 
his  questions  to  the  special  needs  of  his  school.  Whenever 
possible,  the  topical  mode  of  recitation  is  to  be  used,  especi- 
ally in  history,  geography  and  physiology.  Of  course  these 
demands  require  much  mental  effort  on  the  teacher's  part. 
That  class  of  teachers  that  insist  upon  introducing  the  par- 
ticular  text-book  they  always  used  and  "  cannot  teach  from 
any  other,"  does  not  "  fill  the  bill.'*  Whoever  shirks  study 
and  is  unwilling  to  expend  part  of  his  wages  on  books  and 
educational  periodicals,  is  unfit  to  be  an  educator  and  the 
sooner  he  quits  the  profession  the  better  for  his  pupils,  or 
rather  victims.  If  incompetent  teachers  who  simply  go  for 
wages  could  be  driven  from .  our  schools,  the  profession 
would  soon  rank  among  the  highest.  It  is  a  misplaced 
charity  to  allow  the  blind  in  the  position  of  leaders.  They 
may  be  very  nice  people  in  their  way,  but  they  are  out  of 
place,  and  if  they  lack  the  power  to  perceive  it,  others  must 
supply  that  deficiency.  Every  teacher  is  advancing  his  own 
best  interests  by  carrying  on  a  lively  warfare  against  indo- 
lence, incompetency  and  rote  teaching  and  I  am  glad  to 
notice  that  The  Normal  Teacher  is  vigorously  battling 
on  the  same  common  field. 


Better  the  child  cry  than  the  father. 

God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. — Franklin. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever;  His  covenant  is 
sure;  His  love  is  unchangeable;  His  promises  are  immuta- 
ble. Draw  nigh  unto  Him  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  and 
your  night  of  trouble  will  be  turned  into  joyous  day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEACHING    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 
Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

The  following  outline  prepared  by  J.  L.  Myers  was  selected  from  a  num- 
ber presented  by  my  class  at  the  close  of  a  six  weeks  course  in  Natural 
Philosophy.  I  have  made  no  changes  except  the  omission  of  details.  This 
I  was  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  bring  it  within*  the  scope  of  an  article  for 
The  Norbial  Teacher. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  so  short  a  time  as 
six  weeks  in  Philosophy,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  members  of  this  class^ 
although  they  may  not  have  all  the  definitions  in  the  books  at  their  tongue's 
end  nor  be  able  to  explain  and  describe  all  the  minute  points  of  the  subject, 
I  am  confident  that  they  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  leading  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  and  have  learned  how  to  use  a  book  in  the 
investigation  of  the  subject,  or  to  sum  up,  they  have  laid  a  good,  solid 
foundation  and  can  now  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  pursue  the 
subject  to  any  desirable  extent. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  outline  is  above  criticism.  I  preferred  to  giv& 
it  without  change  as  better  representing  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

I  will  state  further,  that  this  class  prepared  the  apparatus  and  performed 
above  forty  experiments  illustrating  the  more  important  points: 

G.  Dallas  Lind. 

Existence. 

i^.    Force,  that  which  causes  change  in  the  form  or  condition  of  matter* 

I*.    Kinds. 

i'.    Massic,  taken  as  a  mass. 

I*.    Gravitation,  the  tendency  of  all  matter  in  the  uni- 
verse toward  all  other  matter. 

i«.    Terrestrial,  applied  to  the  action  of  the  earth*& 
mass  upon  terrestrial  bodies. 

I*.    Laws. 

I*.  The  space  described  bv  a  falling  body 
in  any  given  second,  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  number  of  seconds- 
mto  twice  the  space  described  the 
first  second. 

2'.  The  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling^ 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  second 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  into  twice  the  space 
described  the  first  second. 

3^.  The  total  space  described  by  a  falling^ 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  second 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  square 
of  the  number  of  seconds  into  the 
space  described  the  first  second. 
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2*.     Results. 

i'.  Weight,  the  measure  of  the  force  by 
which  any  given  portion  of  matter 
gravitates  to  the  center. 

1*.    Specific. 

I*.  Obtained  by  mukiplying 
the  specific  gravity  by 
the  weight  of  the  unit 
of  water  or  air. 

2  *.    Unit  of  comparison. 

i^®.    Air,  for  gases  and 
vapors. 

2^*>.    Water,    for     solids- 
and  liquids. 

2  .  Absolute,  the  force  which  the 
earth's  attraction  exerts  upon 
it  and  is  expended  in  press- 
ure against  its  support 

2^.  Equilibrium,  a  state  in  which  two  or 
more  forces  balance  each  other. 

i^.  Stable,  when  a  body  will  return 
to  its  original  position  after  it 
has  been  displaced. 

2^.  Unstable,  when  a  body  tends  to 
depart  farther  from  its  origin- 
al position  after  it  has  been  dis- 
placed. 

3*.  Neutral,  where  it  remains  at  rest 
in  any  position  after  it  has  been 
displaced. 

3^.    Centrifugal  force  tends  to  make  bodies^ 
fiy  farther  from  their  center. 

4^.  Centripetal  force  tends  to  draw  the 
the  bodies  toward  the  center. 

2*.    Universal,  the  attraction  between  distant  bodies. 

I*.    Laws. 


j'.  The  times  of  vibration  of  any  two 
pendulums  *are  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  their  length. 

2  '.  The  lengths  of  any  two  pendulums  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
times  of  vibration. 

3'.  The  intensities  of  gravity  at  any  two 
places  are  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration 
of  the  same  pendulum. 

4^.  The  length  of  any  two  pendulums 
vibrating  in  the  same  time  are  di- 
rectly proportional   to  their  incre- 

*  ments  of  gravity. 
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2^.    Muscular,  that  which  is  produced  by  the  strength 
of  the  muscles  acting  directly  through  machin 
ery. 

I B .    Elements  of  machinery. 

I*.  Lever. 

2*.  Wheel  and  axle. 

3*.  Pulley. 

4*.  Inclined  plane. 

5«.  Wedge. 

6*.  Screw. 

2*.    Molecular. 

I  ^.    Cohesion  is  the  force  which  causes  like  molecules  to 
unite  in  one  mass. 

i>^.    Estimated  by  the  resistance  which  its  particles 
offer  to  a  strain  tending  to  render  them. 

2^,    Applied. 

i<.    By  a  direct  thrust 
2<.    By  a  pull. 
3'.    By  a  bending. 
4*.     By  a  twisting. 
2^.    Adhesion,  the  force  which  causes  the  molecules  of 
the  different  kinds  of  matter  to  cling  together, 
i^.    Facts  relating  to  the  force  of  adhesion. 

I*.    That  it  exists  only  between  unlike  molecu- 
les. 

2<.    That  it  varies  with  the  kind  and  state  of 
matter. 

2*.    Varieties. 

I*.     Solids  to  solids. 

2*.     Solids  to  liquids. 

3*.     Liquids  to  solids. 

4*.    Solids  to  gases. 

5*.    Gases  to  solids. 

6^.     Liquids  to  liquids. 

7*.    Liquids  to  gases. 

8*.    Gases  to  liquids. 

9*.    Gases  to  gases. 
3*.    Light. 
4*.    Heat. 
5*.     Electricity. 
6^.    Magnetism. 
2^    Matter. 

I*.    Properties. 
i».    Universal. 

i^.    Extension. 

2*.     Divisibility. 

3*.    Indestructibility. 
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4*.    Inertia. 

5*.    Impenetrability. 

6*.    Porosity. 

7*.    Compressibility. 

8«.    Expansibility. 

9*.    Mobility. 
10*.    Weight. 
II*.    Elasticity. 
I*.    Specific. 

I*.    Elasticity. 

2*.    Tenacity. 

3*.    Hardhess. 

4*.    Brittleness. 

5*.     Ductility. 

6«.     Malleability. 
States. 
2>.     Solid. 
3*.    Liquid. 
4*.    Gaseous. 


CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 
Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

Your  correspondent,  J.  E.  Baker  attacks  my  method  of  working  examples 
by  cause  and  effect  and  vertical  line  cancellation.  The  vertical  line  is  a 
matter  of  taste  and  convenience  simply.  It  is  as  easy  for  the  pupil  to  re- 
gard the  figures  on  the  right  of  the  line  as  numerators  or  dividends  and 
those  on  the  left  as  denominators  or  divisors  as  the  same  relation  on  the 
horizontal  line,  Dr.  Brooks  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  Mr.  Baker 
will  compare  my  method  with  Prof.  Robinson's  he  will  see  that  I  do  not 
follow  Robinson,  but  improve  upon  him. 

In  some  instances  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  obscure  it  is 
true.  But  that  matters  not  In  the  example,  "  If  a  man  walk  6  miles  in  2 
hours,  how  far  will  he  walk  in  5  hours?"  the  relation  is  not  obscure,  for  i 
man  and  2  hours  time  are  the  cause  of  a  6  mile  walk,  and  i  man  and  5 
hours  are  the  cause  of  an  X  mile  walk. 

Worked  thus: 


E.    X  miles     i  man 


f^      (  I  man 


2  hours 


5  hours 

6  miles  E. 


(^ 


I  15  miles.    Ans. 

2  cancelling  against  6  leaves  on  the  right  3X5'=i5* 

In  the  example  '*  If  i8d  sterling  equal  36  cts.  U.  S.,  what  are  54d  sterling 
worth?"  it  matters  not  whether  we  regard  the  pence  or  the  cents  as  the 
cause  or  effect 
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C.    X  cents 
£.     18  pence 


54  pence  E. 
36  cents  C. 


I  108  Ans. 
By  making  X  an  eflfect  and  54  the  cause,  &c.f  the  result  will  be  the  same. 
So  in  the  example  "If  3  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  in  what  time 
will  6  men  do  it?" 


■■  I 


Xday 
6  men 


£.  I 


I  E. 
8  day 
3  men 


i'^- 


4  Ans. 

3  against  6  gives  2  and  that  against  8  gives  4  in  "a  jifFy,"  and  merely 
changing  the  letters  C  and  E  does  not  change  the  result,  only  the  reason* 
ing;  and  in  this  case  like  causes  are  to  each  other  as  like  effects,  contrary 
to  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  "  funeral  sermon.*' 

Now  to  recur  to  Mr.  Baker's  example  in  proportion  which  has  been 
printed  and  reprinted  in  your  journal,  I  will  for  the  second  time  give  you 
my  solution  of  it  and  leave  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader  to  compare  it 
with  Mr.  Baker's. 

"If  12  oz.  wool  make  2%  yds.  cloth  i}i  yd.  wide,  how  many  fcs.  will  it 
take  to  make  150  yds.  cloth  yi  yds.  wide.'" 


CX  tt)S. 


i; 


2K 

% 


'50  i  E 
\\  tt>s..C 


8 
16 

5 
3 


150 

5 
12 

2 

2 


I  18^  lbs.  Ans. 

Arranging  the  numbers  below  for  cancellation  across  the  line  it  requires 
less  than  i  minute  to  work  the  example,  and  no  mental  s^ain. 
South  Union,  Ky,  ^T-  H.  Rose. 


N 


"HE    MADE    THE    WATER    WINE."       \ 
Editor  Normal  Teacher:  \ 

Mr.  Pugh  in  your  January  number  analyzed  the  above  sentence  so  ^  to 
make  "water"  the  direct  object  of"  made,"  and  "wine"  the  attribute  \ob- 
ject  of  the  same  verb.  ^ 

In  your  March  number  Mr.  Warman  criticises  the  analysis  and  adds, "  %^ 
seems  more  clear  that  the  wine  was  made,  and  that  the  water  was  used  i|^ 
making  it."  N 

It  seems  to  me  the  construction  depends  on  the  obvious  meaning  of  > 
^*  made  "  here  which  in  the  connection  is  the  same  as  "  to  change  "  or  "  to  ^ 


I 
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t."  "  He  changed  the  water  to  wine,"  or  "  he  converted  water  Into 
wine,"  U  what  is  meant.  The  word  "made"  cannot  mean  here  the  same 
ae  it  does  in  the  sentence  "  He  made  a  mistake,"  or  "  He  made  a  book."  In 
analyzing  sentences  we  must  have  regard  to  tiie  obvious  meaning  of  words, 
aa  manj*  words  are  very  flexible. 

In  this  light  I  regard  the  analysis  of  Mr.  P.  correct  T.  H.  R. 

A    FEW    CRITICISMS. 
£diior  Norvud  Ttacktr: 

In  Mr.  Gregg's  solution  of  the],ball  question,  there  are  several  gross  er- 
rors. He  speaks  of  the  "  tetraedron)"  and  that  each  of  its  sides  will  be  an 
equUatjgral  triangle.  This  is  false.  The  word  Ittrahedron  he  has  errone- 
ously spelled,  which  shows  a  lack  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  word,' 
Mr.  Gregg,  is  ttlrakedran  and  not  ietratdron.  There  is  also  a  diflerence  be- 
tween a  tetrahedron  and  a  regular  tetrahedron,  and  should  so  be  expressed. 


In  the  figure  ABDC,  being  a  regular  tetrahedron,  all  the  edges  are  equal ; 
that  is,  AD=AB=DB=AC^=DC=BC.  But  Mr.  G.  says  AG=AD,  the 
halfequal  to  the  whole,  which  is  a  gross  absurdity.  Mathematical  errors 
*re  painful  to  Mr.  Gregg.  The  error  is  a  greater  one  than  H.  C.  Rogers's 
to  the  "  well  and  stone  "  problem.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  G's  knowledge  of. 
mathematics  does  not  extend  beyond  elementary  algebra.  He  cannot  ap- 
preciate my  demonstration  to  the  bait  problem,  because  It  contains  princi- 
ples in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Another  example  of  Mr.  G's  ignorance  of  higher  mathematics  is  shown 
in  his  solution  of  Mr.  Schneider's  problem.  Mr.  Schneider's  solution  does 
not  destroy  the  "  beauty  of  the  equations  by  his  complicated  Eolutlon,"  but 
it  'ahowa  that  Mr.  S.  knows,  and  that  Mr.  G,  does  not  know,  what  he  is 
talking  about. 
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The  old  formulse,  given  by  all  algebraists  for  the  solution  of  such  exam- 
ples, are  the  ones  Mr.  G.  takes.  All  primary  students  of  Algebra  know 
this  mechanical  process.  It  is  all  right  to  use  it  in  the  recitation  room,  but 
it  will  not  do  to  set  up  against  reason, 

Mr.  G.,  read  the  article  on  Algebra  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
let  the  readers  of  Thi^  Normal  Teacher  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Gregg,  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  advice ;  I  trust  you  will  heed  it. 
Omit  to  your  solutions  and  examples  all  impertinent  remarks. 

The  following  and  similar  expressions  can  be  omitted  without  doing  in- 
justice to  your  solutions:  **  It  can  be  done."  "  Don't  say  impossible,  for 
it  is  not."  "See?"  •* Here  goes,"  and  the  like.  By  persisting  in  the  use 
of  such  expressions,  you  will  make  yourself  obnoxious  to  the  refers  of 
this  journal.  Lay  aside  your  vanity.  Do  not  be  so  dogmatical.  Be  more 
liberal.    Be  generous.  F.  W.  Reubelt. 


As  TO  what  the  teacher  should  be,  constitutionally,  we  may  say,  it  is 
eminently  desirable  that  he  should  be  well  organized  in  every  respect,  both 
bodily  and  mentally.  He  should  have  an  energetic,  enduring,  and  elastic 
constitution,  which  can  work  easily  and  work  long,  and  maintain  its 
strength  and  activity.  A  person  who  is  constituted  like  a  slack-twisted 
string,  like  soft  and  porous  wood,  or  like  mellow  metal  that  is  easy  impress- 
ed, and  who  has  a  character  corresponding  to  such  constitutional  qualities, 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  school-room  as  a  teacher.  He  should  become 
the  characteristics  oS  the  fiddle-string  for  toughness  and  density,  of  the 
steel  spring  in  elasticity  and  of  oilk  and  hickory  for  sturdiness  and  endur- 
ance.— kelson  Sixer. 


Freedom  in  Teaching. — Speaking  on  this  theme,  and  having  observed 
that  the  teacher  who  has  to  pull  himself  through  the  lesson  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  pull  anybody  else  with  him,  the  Sunday-School  Times  proceeds : 

"  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught  of  course  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  freedom  in  teaching.  One  cannot  give  a  very  clear 
description  of  that  which  is  to  him  as  vague  as  *  men  who  look  like  trees 
walking.'  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  this  thorough  understanding  can 
be  obtained  only  by  patient  study.  No  matter  how  long  a  teacher  has  been 
teaching  a  particular  subject,  when  he  comes  to  carry  a  new  class  through 
ft,  he  needs  to  refresh  his  own  mind  upon  It  before  going  into  class.  When 
Arnold,  who  followed  this  rule,  was  asked  why  he  took  such  pains,  when 
these  lessons  had  been  prepared  and  taught  so  thoroughly  in  former  days^ 
he  replied,  *  I  wish  my  pupils  to  drink  from  a  running  stream,  and  not  from 
stale  waters.'  The  teacher  who  acts  upon  such  principles  cannot  fail  ta 
have  freedom  in  his  class." 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  A  cone  whose  specific  gravity  is  .125,  floats  on  water  with  its  apex 
downward;  how  much  of  the  axis  is  under  water?  Reverse  the  position 
of  the  cone  and  what  mtIII  be  the  result?  *        Thos.  Eubank. 

2.  What  rate  of  interest  is  paid  when  a  note  due  in  30  days  is  discount- 
ed in  bank  at  6j[(?  E.  M.,  New  Bremen^  O. 

3.  If  my  retail  gain  is  ZZ}i%^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  wholesale  for  lojt  less  than  at 
retail,  what  is  my  gain  t  at  wholesale?  Fenton  Miller. 

4*    Given  ^— v'^^4  to  find  x.  J.  A.  P. 

« 

5.  If  my  horse  had  cost  25^  less  than  8oj|(  of  what  it  did  cost,  I  would 
have  gained  in  its  sale  a  sum  equal  to  66^%  more  than  I  did  gain.  What 
%  did  I  gain?  R.  W.,  Cyfress  Mill,  Tex. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Analyze  and  parse  italicized  words: 

Love  thy  neighbor  ets  thyself.  B.  Harding,  Rei,  Ind. 

2.  I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  ktnd, 

Wm.  p.  Shamhart,  Quaker  City,  O. 

3.  There  is  no  joy  but  calm.  Id. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  the  States  of  Mexico.  J.  W.  Dingledine,  Ohio. 

2.  What  volcano  is  farthest  from  the  sea  coast? 

J.  C.  Alexander,  Sr. 
ANSWERS. 

I.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  Q.  6,  p.  106.] 

Is  excellence  in  Mathematics  usually  considered  a  test  of  general  mental 
power  and  capacity? 

Ans.  By  many,  excellence  in  mathematics  is  regarded  as  an  index  of 
general  mental  power,  and  an  examiner  once  told  us,  teachers  **good'*  in 
Mathematics  were  apt  to  be  well  versed  in  other  studies.  But  we  are  of 
opinion  that  such  excellence  is  tuft  to  be  regarded  a  test  of  general  mental 
ability.  The  powers  of  the  mind  seem  in  this  respect  strikingly  unequal. 
The  majority  of  those  who  study  Mathematics  require  the  aid  of  long-con- 
tinued instruction  to  enable  them  to  perceive  numerical  relations,  and  with 
it  all  many  do  not  attain  even  to  a  mediocre  proficiency ;  while  others  pos- 
sess a  power,  even  in  uninstructed  childhood,  to  which  the  ablest  mathema- 
ticians despair  to  attain.  George  Combe,  whose  writings  on  Phrenology 
deservedly  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  such  reasoners,  hammered 
away  at  that  immortal  invention  of  Pythagoras — the  multiplication  table — 
for  forty  years  or  more  but  never  learned  it  Uriah  Parke  tells  us  in  his 
preface  to  "The  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic  "  that  he  received  assistance  of 
Dr.  Mendenhall ;  "  A  gentleman,''  says  Parke, "  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Science  of  Mathematics  and  who  has  asked  no  living  teacher  for  in- 
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(truction  in  that  branch  of  knowledge."  Cap,  the  Alabama  slave,  who 
(about  1S44)  BO  aBtonifihed  the  "nadves,"  was  a  moet  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  mental  imbecility  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  power  in  reepecL 
to  numbers.  His  was  a  mind  but  one  remove  from  downright  idiocy  and 
this  fact  proves  that  if  the  elementary  combination  of  numbers  required  the 
aid  of  the  reasoning  power,  Cap's  case  coutd  not  be  accounted  for.  In 
general,  Mathematical  excellence  implies  shrewdness  in  its  possessor,  but 
not  necessarily  great  mental  power.  Those  who  devote  much  attention  to 
the  study  are  apt  to  become  very  fond  of  it,  and  may  attain  to  remarkable 
•kill  in  the  management  of  numbers  while  their  general  knowledge  may 
fall  far  short  of  their  mathematical.  Mighonbtte. 

a.     [Vol.  Ill,  No.  a,  Q.  4,  p.  63.] 

Required  the  longest  inflexible  rod  that  can  be  thrust  up  a  chimney,  the 
arch  being  4  ft  high  and  2  ft.  from  the  arch  to  the  back  of  the  chimney. 
(The  back  of  the  chimney  to  be  straight). 

Ans.  Any  point  of  the  rod  describes  the  curve  of  an  ellipse  as  it  moves 
jip  the  chimney  between  two  fixed  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
hence  we  have4'xa^=33;  ^yx^^j.ij^S  ft.  Also  2»X+:=i6;  vi&=3.Si98  ft.; 
V3.i748'+2-Si9»'=8.3i38  reet=length  of  rod.  J,  W.  J0NB6. 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  Q.  3,  p.  107.] 

What  animals  existed  in  the  Tertiary  Period? 

Aus.  Among  the  invertebrates,  great  numbers  of  infusoria,  corals,  star- 
fishes, mollusks,  Crustacea,  insects,  Sec;  among  the  vertebrates,  several 
hundred  species  of  fishes  of  which  the  Shark  family,  having  immense 
teeth,  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  turtles  of  great  size,  crocodiles  and  sea-rer- 
pents;  mammals  of  wonderful  size  and  curious  form,  such  as  the  Palxoth- 
erium,  Zeuglodon,  Dinotherium,  Mastodon,  Sivatherium  and  Elephiu 
primigeniuE.  M.  A.  Gkubkr. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  a,  Q.  s,  E.  64.] 

In  the  course  of  a  march  a  (ieneral  comes  to  a  river  which  it  Is  necessary 
he  should  cross.  He  has  no  boats  and  no  appliances  to  make  a  correct 
measurement  How  shall  he  cut  timber  of  an  exact  length  to  reach  across, 
taking  his  measurements  on  the  one  side  only ! 
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Ans.  Let  a  be  the  point  where  he  approaches  the  river,  and  from  this 
place  let  him  sight  a  line  to  a  point  b  on  the  opposite  bank  and  produce  it 
back  toward  d.  Let  him  also  establish  a  line  a  s  at  right  angles  to  this, 
and  at  some  point  f  of  the  line  measure  the  angle  a  f  b;  then  at  an  equal 
angle  sis^ht  the  point  c  on  the  line  a  d.  The  distance  from  a  to  c  is  equal 
to  the  distance  from  a  to  b,  and  the  width  of  the  stream  may  be  determin- 
ed by  measuring  from  the  point  a  to  its  bank  and  subtracting  this  dis- 
tance from  the  distance  a  c.  T.  Bagot. 

Another  Solution  : 

Let  cd  be  the  river  bank ;  the  general  steps  from  c  to 
3,  20  steps ;  then  he  sights  a  point  e  through  the  point 
c;  then  he  steps  12  steps  to  a;  at  a  he  sights  at  the 
point  e;  then  he  returns  to  c  and  steps  10  steps  to  d  in 
the  line  ae;  then  he  multiplies  20  by  10,  and  divides 
the  product  by  12— 10:— 20Xio=2oo-i-(i2— io)=ioo; 
the  number  of  steps  from  c  to  0,  or  the  distance  across 
the  river. 

J.  H.  Gans. 

^.     [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  4,  p.  149]. 

A  flag  staff  is  broken  in  a  storm  10  ft.  from  the  ground. 
When  the  top  strikes  the  ground  the  upper  portion  is 
again  broken  at  such  a  point  that  the  top  piece  is  as  long 
as  the  stump  plus  }i  of  the  middle  piece,  and  the  mid- 
dle piece  is  as  long  as  the  other  two.  How  long  was 
the  staff  before  the  storm? 

Ans,    The  bottom  piece  is  10  ft. 
The  top  piece  is  10  ft.+f  of  the  middle  piece. 
The  bottom  and  top  are  20  ft.-|-|  of  the  middle  piece. 
Therefore  20  ft+|  of  middle=the  middle  piece. 
{  of  the  middle  piece=2o  ft. 
J       "        "        "        =  4  ft 
{ or  "        "        =32  fl. 

10  ft.+f  of  middle=22  ft=top. 
lo-f  22-1-32=64  ft  the  height  before  the  storm. 

W.  R.  Hammer. 

■ 

6.    [Vol.  in,  No.  4,  Q.  5,  p.  149.] 

A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  40  days,  B  in  60  days. 
After  both  work  3  days,  A  leaves.  When  must  he  re- 
turn that  the  work  may  occupy  but  30  days? 

Ans.  A  does  ^  of  the  work  in  i  day,  and  B  does  ^ 
of  the  work  in  i  day.  A  does  ^  of  the  work  in  3  days 
and  B  does  }i  of  the  work  in  30  days ;  J— ^=JJ  the 
part  remaining  for  A  to  do  when  he  returns  which  he 
will  do  in  U-!-^==i7  days.  30—17=30.  He  must  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  the  13th  day. 

Id. 
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7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Q.  8,  p.  64.1 

MHiere  shall  a  board,  11  ft  in  length,  4  inches  at 
}ne  end  and  12  inches  tX  the  other  be  cut  in  order  that 
:ach  end  will  contain  the  same  areaf 

A«i.  By  problem  s,  i3X4==48+("-4)=6  feet,  the 
iistance  from  f  ^  g-  Now,  there  are  8  feet  in  the 
joard,  and  tbere  is  I  foot  in  the  eitension,  feg.  Then 
)j  proportion,  9  ft.  ;  5  ft-  "  ('8)*  ;  (»)* 
i8xi8-3i4XS='6^o+9='8o;v'nio=i34i=(y;i8- 
13.4 1  ^^.59=*;,  and  12— 4-5  5=7  4  !=</■.  The  areas 
of  similar  brianglcB  are  proportional  to  their  like  sides. 

A  second  method  is  to  square  each  end,  divide  b_v  i 
and  take  square  root.  la  in.=;i  ft.,  4  '\a=\  ft.  i+J= 
Vi  V-t-2  =  l;  =Vt  2-236-l-=.74S^^-  Now,  1.745+2, 
and  divided  into  4  feet,  tlie  area  of  ^  of  the  board  =4.59 

J.  H.  Graks. 

8.  [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  2,  p.  327.] 

What  is  the  side  of  that  cube  which  contains  a« 
many  solid  units  as  there  are  linear  units  in  the  diag- 
onal through  its  opposite  comers? 

Am.  Let  i=the  side  of  the  cube;  then  x'-|-j[«  = 
2x'=the  square  of  the  diagonal  of  the  side;  and  x*  + 
ax'^3x'.  ^('^incar  units  in  the  diagonal  through 
the  oppowle  comers  of  the  cube,  and  x'^isolid  unit* 
of  cube. 

.-.  x>=VF'- 
or  x»=xV3- 
and  x'=V3. 
.■.  x^3j3=i.3i607,  side  of  the  cube.' 

CoRMBLIUS'DlLiv. 


Editor  Normal  Ttacktr: 

The  communication  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker  in  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  p.  too,  on  the 
aibove  subject  is  timely  and  sensible.  The  method  has  been  used  in  the 
best  schools  of  Germany  for  a  long  time  and  I  should  not  have  said  any- 
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thing  about  it  but  for  an  improvement  in  the  statement  which  I  observed 
there.  The  written  statement  always  occupies  two  lines ;  hence  the  Ger- 
man name  "  Zwei  Satz,''  Rule  of  Two.  The  quantity  sought  for  is  placed 
in  the  end  of  the  second  line,  immediately  below  the  base  term ;  the  other 
terms  come  in  couples,  similar  denominations  always  occupying  the  same 
place  in  their  respective  lines.  Thus  the  statement  of  the  example  on  p. 
100  would  be  as  follows : 

Yards.        Width.        Oz. 
ISO  H 


R.  W. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


•There  is  no  feature  of  the  Normal  School  more  marked  than  the  prac- 
tice of  learning  things  by  handling  them.    It  is  said  that  Pestalozzi  with 
all  his  wisdom  made  grave  errors  in  his  system  and  that  '* object  lessons'* 
as  presented  by  him,  consisted  in  holding  some  object  up  before  his  pupils 
and  having  them  repeat  three  times,  ^  this  is  gypsum,"  or  **  this  is  chalk,'' 
as  the  case  might  be,  the  object  was  then  put  aside,  under  the  supposition 
that  those  pupils  knew  gypsum  or  chalk.    "  A  nail,  a  young  sparrow  and 
its  beating  heart  in  my  hand,  a  fish  taken  out  of  the  net  and  touched — tak- 
en hold  of  at  any  price,  with  all  ten  fingers,  with  twenty,  provided  we  had 
that  number;  that  was  magnetism;   it  gave  a  clear  conception."    Says  a 
learned  writer  on  this  theme,  "  It  is  a  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
in   universal  instruction,  also  in  every  activity  of  the  educator  that  every 
thing  which  is  to  be  actively   and  impressively  felt,  known  and  wished, 
must  have  certain  events  and   experiences,  and  an  immedlateness  for  its 
foundation.    What  does  the  Normal  School  mean  by  claiming  that  it  can 
do    more  for  a  young  man  or.  woman  in  a  given  branch  in  a  given   time 
than  other  schools  based  on  the  old  system  of  getting  perceptions  at  sec- 
ond   and    third    hand?    It    means    simply  this,  that    at    these   schools 
your  instructor  will  take  you  to  the  rocks  to  study  Geology  and  show  you 
how  to  use  your  text-books  simply  as  an  auxiliary,  will  teach  you  to  study 
the  structure  of  the  earth  so  that  wherever  you  may  be  you  may  learn  the 
character  of  the  formation  upon  which  you  stand  and  by  reference  to  the 
books  learn  its  name  and  the  names  of  the  rocks  that  compose  it    He  will 
teach  you  the  Latin   Grammar  by  having  you  read  Latin.    The  rules  of 
Arithmetic  you  will   learn  through   processes  of  solution.    The  rules  of 
English  Grammar  through  their  immediate  application  to  cases  in  hand. 
Everything,  as  we  said  is  learned  through  the  use  of  it,  and  but  few  pu- 
pils require  a  very  great  while  to  catch  this  idea  and  master  it  sufficiently 
to  carry  it  into  their  own  schools. 
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The  patronage  accorded  our  independent  Normal  Schools  is  exciting 
some  remark  on  the  part  of  College  papers  in  different  quarters,  and  with- 
out any  examination  or  test  of  the  matter,  they  attempt  to  condemn  as  de- 
lusive and  impossible  the  pretensions  of  the  former.  The  test  of 
school  methods  must  be  success'  in  after  life.  Compare  any  number  of 
normally  trained  students  with  an  equal  number  from  Colleges  and  the  re- 
sult will  sustain  fully  all  that  is  claimed  for  these  schools.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent they  are  attended  by  teachers,  and  those  intending  to  teach.  These 
come  with  an  earnestness  and  purpose  born  of  self-dependence.  No  rules 
'or  *  government  *  are  necessary  for  such  more  than  other  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society  require.  Other  young  people  come  who  are  "  sent  off  to 
school "  by  their  parents  and  they  have  come  to  "  try  the  Normal  a  while." 
Such  as  these,  unformed  in  mind  and  character,  coming  find  disorder  and 
bad  behavior  entirely  unfashionable  among  the  students,  and  they  soon  fall 
in  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  diligence  and  love  of  learning,  forming 
good  habits  and  manifesting  only  good  traits.  We  have  seen  this  tested 
with  the  best  of  results.  The  very  atmosphere  appeals  to  the  better  nature 
— the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  pupils  to  develop  itself,  under  such 
a  system.  Unmanliness  and  unwomanless  are  so  unpopular  that  a  trespass 
brings  its  own  sufficient  sting.  The  shameful  'practical  jokes'  and  *  smart 
Aleck '  performances  which  checker  the  daily  life  of  schools  governed  other- 
wise than  through  the  sympathy  and  personal  influence  of  instructors, 
guiding  into  habits  of  rights  are  not  known  where  this  system  prevails.  To 
be  compelled  to  act  as  police  and  to  be  a  standing  committee  of  investiga- 
tion of  the  petty  offenses  which  school  rules  beget,  is  deleterious  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  higher  influence  which  teachers  might  wield  and  should  em- 
ploy in  the  management  of  their  pupils.  School  teaching  is  no  system  of 
machinery.  Nothing  requires  more  wisdom,  more  devices,  more  watch- 
fulness to  make  of  it  the  high  calling  which  it  should  be.  It  is  so  easy  to 
degenerate  into  mere  "  school  keeping." 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  Colleges  to  pass,  in  the  educational  stir  of  the 
time,  as  simply  "  conservative  " — as  resting  in  the  dignity  of  perfection  and 
proud  repose.  To  us  it  seems  they  are  rather  the  crystallized  embodiment 
of  much  error  and  irrationality.  No  life,  no  growth  there.  Better  be 
fungus  than  inorganic.  But  it  is  conceded  in  these  days  that  a  develop- 
ment of  powers  constitutes  education,  and  surely  the  school  which  awakens 
one,  shows  him  his  powers,  teaches  him  how  to  use  them  and  puts  him  in 
the  way  of  managing  himself  or  developing  himself  is  more  truly  an  edu- 
cational institution  than  that  which  simply  uses  the  student's  mind  as  a  store 
house  in  which  to  pack  ideas  like  wares.  So  that  we  think  the  Normal 
School  may  rightfully  claim  that  it  does  more  for  the  student  in  less  time 
than  Colleges  do. 


Why  are  the  Summer  Institutes  held  by  the  County  Superintendents  in 
many  places  a  good  thing  and  why  should  the  teachers  attend  them }  Be- 
cause it  aflbrds  the  Superintendent  an  opportunity  to  form  an  estimate  o 
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the  general  and  special  abilities  of  the  candidates  for  favors  under  his  dis- 
posal)  enabling  him  better  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  worker.  The  teachers 
may,  on  their  part  learn  something  of  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  Su- 
perintendent in  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  being  thus  in  sympathy  and  understanding  each  other,  surely  a 
more  vigorous  and  harmonious  work  should  result  The  Summer  Insti- 
tute affords  not  only  an  excellent  opportunity  for  cultivating  this  mutual 
and  necessary  acquaintance,  but  of  improvement  in  the  branches  and  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  Trustee,  on  his  part,  represents 
the  interests  of  his  township.  He  is  a  middle  man,  having  in  charge  the« 
moneys  and  the  employment  of  teachers  in  his  precinct.  Of  course  it  is  his 
duty  to  see  that  the  most  be  received  for  this  money.  In  the  endeavor  to 
carry  this  into  effect,  some  trustees  ad6pt  a  very  narrow  policy.  To  secure 
the  most  for  the  least  money  is  by  no  means  accomplished  by  hiring  the 
man  who  will  teach  for  the  least  money,  but  rather  by  the  Trustee's  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  acquainting  himself  with  the  needs  of  his  township  and 
with  the  state  of  the  educational  market.  That  is,  he  should  be  a  well  in- 
formed man,  and  be  interested  enough  to  become  still  more  so.  The  demand 
and  supply  of  teachers  works  as  follows :  poor  pay  thins  the  ranks  because 
men  of  strength  cannot  spend  their  energies  for  a  pittance,  and  good  pay 
while  it  Qffers  encouragement  to  strong  hands,  lures  in,  likewise,  the  moth. 
Some  sifling  must  be  brought  into  requisition.  Able  teachers  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  these  should  be  paid.  While  the  Superintendent  holds  in  his 
hand  the  granting  or  withholding  of  license  to  teach  in  his  County,  trustees 
hold  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold  such  remuneration  as  will  induce  the 
best 'ability  to  enter  the  lists.  It  is  desirable  that  something  should  be  done 
which  will  retain  the  "big  fish"  and  let  the  poor  ones  go.  We  know  of  no  ex- 
pedient which  'at  present  may  be  made  more  conducive  to  this  end  and 
other  desirable  ends  than  the  County  Institutes  of  from  four  to  six  weeks 
duration,  conducted  by  the  Superintendent.  We  can  conceive  of  how  it 
may  be  made  a  mutual  protection  and  aid  society.  And  we  think  that  trus- 
tees as  well  as  teachers  should  attend.  They  have  as  good  reason  to  spend 
their  remuneration  money  in  self-improvement  and  for  the  good  of  the 
general  cause  as  teachers  have,  and  in  order  that  all  concerned  in  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  County  may  constitute  an  harmonious  and  organiz- 
ed force. 


Thare  iz  lots  ov  people  in  this  world  who  are  like  a  guide-board  at  the 
forks  ov  the  road.  They  kan  point  out  the  way  for  others  to  persew ;  but 
they  don't  follow  it  themselves. — Josh  Billings. 


Duty  and  Ought  are  the  great  words  of  morality.  They  have  exactly 
the  same  meaning.  Duty  is  that  which  is  due.  The  ought  is  that  which  is 
owed.  Indeed  the  word  "ought"  is  but  an  obsolete  form  of  the  word 
"  owed."— C;fea</wfV>t. 
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GRAMMAR    DEPARTMENT. 


DIAGRAMS    AND    PARSINGS. 


BY   F.  P.  ADAMS. 


We  propose  in  this  article  to  answer  a  number  of  questions  which  have 
been  asked  from  various  quarters. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 
*  Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

— Harvey* $  Grammar^  p.  lyo.    Drake, 
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As  when  upon  a  tranced  summer  night 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods, 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars 
Dream  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust. 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave ; 
So  came  these  words,  and  went. 

— Keats,    Har.  Gram.  /.  lyo. 
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Multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Through  their  etherial  texture  had  become 
Vivid  as  fire. 
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(a)  He  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  (b)  kim  (c)  see, 

(a)  Hey  pron.,  pers.,  simp.,  ant  name  of  person  spoken  of,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  3d,  sing.,  mas. ;  nom.,  absolute  by  pleonasm. 

(b)  Him^  pron.,  etc.,  obj.,  subj.  of  the  infinitive  \to\  see.  Rule:  The  sub- 
ject of  an  infinitive  unless  the  same  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  on  which 
the  infinitive  depends,  is  in  the  objective  case. 

Remark :  From  the  correspondence  in  The  Teacher  and  other  jour- 
nals, and  from  the  frequent  answers  given,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  do  not  understand  this  important  principle.  Him  is  not  the 
object  of /«/,  either  directly  or  indirectly.     It  is  the  subject  of  [to]  see. 

In  the  sentence,  "  they  made  him  hush,"  is  him  the  object  of  made?  He 
ordered  the  horse  to  be  saddled.  Is  horse  the  object  of  ordered?  We  con- 
tend that  in  each  case  mentioned  the  word  is  objective,  subject  of  the  infini- 
tive. 

(c)  [To"]  see  is  an  infinitive,  with  construction  of  a  noun,  the  object  of  let. 
Rule :  Infinitives  and  participles  have  the  constructions  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs. 

I  am  now  ai  liberty  to  eonfess  that  much  which  I  heard  objected  to  my 
late  friend's  writings  was  well  founded. 

At  liberty  is  the  attribute  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  has  the  relation  of 
an  adjective  and  limits  the  subject  At  shows  the  relation  of  the  subject  I 
to  its  object  liberty. 

To  confess  has  the  construction  of  an  adjective  limiting  the  noun  liberty. 

Which  is  objective  case,  subjective  of  the  infinitive  [to  be]  objected. 


Example  and  practice  are  more  efficient  than  precept  and  theory. 


What  is  the  use  of  health,  or  of  life,  if  not  to  do  some  work  therewith  ? 
-CarlyU. 


Education  is  not  creative;  it  only  assists  in  developing  existing  possi- 
bilities into  realities. — Broohs, 
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EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS    IN   MAY,  x88o. 


WRITING. 

.     I.    How  many  spaces  high  is  the  loop  in  the  small  letter  h?    How  many 
kinds  of  curves  in  the  same  letter?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  made  the  standard  of  measurement  in  width?    What  in 
hight?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Write  ten  letters,  no  one  of  which  is  properly  more  than  one  space 
in  height!  10. 

4.  What  good  will  it  do  a  pupil  to  have  him  trace  the  copy  carefully 
with  a  dry  pen  ?  16. 

5.  Write  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  capitals.  la 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  subvocal  and  an  aspirate f    (b) 
Give  two  subvocal s  and  two  aspirates.  a=5;  b=5. 

2.  (a)-  What  sound  has  the  letter  if    (b)  Give  words  illustrating  its  dif- 
ferent sounds.  a=5;  b=5. 

3.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  sufertntendent  and  especially. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  rule  of  spelling  is  illustrated  in  spelling  the  plural  of  chimney  f 

10. 

5.  Write,  with  the  prdjper  marking  to  indicate  the  sound  of  each  letter, 
the  words  knowledge  and  science.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  Superintendent.        5  pts.,  2  each. 

READING. 

"  Is  it  not  better  at  an  early  hour 

In  its  calm  cell  to  rest  the  weary  head, 

While  birds  are  singing,  and  while  blooms  the  bower, 

Than  sit  the  fire  out,  and  go  starved  to  bed  ?" 

— Lander. 

1.  Is  the  above  extract  a  paragraph,  or  a  stanza?    Why?    2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "early  hour,"  "calm  cell,"  as    used 
above?  5  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "  sit  the  fire  out,"  "  go  starved  to  bed?" 

4.  Select  five  words  as  a  lesson  in  spelling  and  definition,  giving  reasons 
for  your  selection.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Express  briefly,  in  your  own  words,  the  sentiment  of  the  foregoing 

extract. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sight,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 
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ARITHMKTIC. 

1.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  40,  45,  54,  72,  and  135,  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of  620, 
and  1,116.  Ans.  10. 

2.  Reduce  4897  gr.  Troy  to  pounds.    By  analysis.  Anal.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

3.  If  it  takes  a  man  li^  of  a  day  to  mow  an  acre  of  grass,  how  long  will 
tt  take  him  to  mow  -^  of  an  acre.^    By  analysis.  Anal.  5;  ans.  5. 

4.  If  wheat  yields  12%  of  its  weight  in  flour,  how  much  flour  can  be 
made  from  245  bushels  of  wheat  .^  Proc  5;  ans.  5. 

5.  Define  corporation  and  usury,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $675,  due  in  five  months,  and 
without  interest,  money  being  worth  'j%  per  annum?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  .63  gal.  of  wine  cost  $147,  what  will  J^  gal.  cost?      By  proportion. 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

8.  In  a  granary  is  a  bin  12^  fl.  long,  8  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  5.4  feet  deep. 
How  many  bushels  of  grain  will  it  hold?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  My  house  is  24  feet  wide,  the  ridge  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  roof 
is  9  feet  higher  than  the  side  walls,  and  the  eaves  project  i  ft.  6  in.  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  house.    How  wide  is  each  side  of  the  roof? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

10.  Separate  75)686,967  into  three  equal  factors.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Why  is  the  sentence:  "He  ought  to  have  went,"  incorrect?  10. 

2.  In  the  sentence :  "  The  prophets,  do  they  live  forever?"  Parse /ro- 
fhets.  10. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.  Illus- 
trate. 4  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  ten  words  commonly  used  as  prepositions.  10. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  having  for  its  predicate  the  -fassive^  potential^  present^ 
third  plural  form  of  the  verb  see,  *  10. 

6.  Analyze :  "  The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity."  10. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  proper  use  of  the  relatives  who^  which 
and  thatf  10. 

8.  How  may  a  declarative  sentence  be  made  interrogative?  10. 

9.  Correct :  If  I  was  a  teacher  I  would  give  shorter  lessons,  and  give  the 
reason  for  the  change.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  not  found  in  the  following  sentence: 
^*  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep.  io« 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Zone,  declination  of  Axis.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  are  islands  divided  ?    What  is  the  general  position  of  each  kind  ? 

3  pts.,  4  oflf  for  each  error. 

3.  Describe  the  formation  of  an  iceberg,  from  the  falling  of  the  snow? 
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4.  Dividing  the  United  States  into  highlands  and  lowlands,  in  which 
division  do  most  of  the  states  lie?  in  which,  most  of  the  territories? 

2  pts.,  5  each* 

5.  Name  the  chief  difference  between  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern Pennsylvania? 

6.  From  what  two  States  was  the  District  of  Columbia  originally  taken  ?* 
What  was  its  original  area?  To  what  State  was  the  portion  originally  giv- 
en by  it  receded?  3  pts^  2  off  for  each  error. 

7.  What  countries  constitute  Great  Britain?  which  is  the  largest?  which,, 
the  smallest?  3  pts.,  4  ofif  for  each  error. 

8.  In  sailing  down  the  Danube  from  its  source,  what  three  important 
cities  will  you  pass?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

9.  From  what  countries  do  we  receive  our  principal  supplies  of  spices  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each- 

10.  On  which  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the  climate  the  warmer?     Why? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  can  you  say  about  the  early  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  this 
country?  10, 

2.  After  the  Northmen  (a)  Who  first  certainly'  discovered  the  North 
American  continent?  (b)  in  what  year?  a=6;  b=4. 

3.  Narrate  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  10. 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  (b)  how  did  it  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States?  a=3;  b=7. 

5.  What  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787?  10. 

6.  Who  was  William  Henry  Harrison?  10. 

7.  Name  the  five  greatest  deceased  Statesmen  of  the  United  States? 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  are  the  three  greatest  practical  inventions  of  the  last  fifty  years? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

9.  In  what  way  were  the  boundaries  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Possessions  determined  ?  10. 

la    How  was  Slavery  abolished  in  the  United  States?  10. 

Note. — Narratiyes  and  descriptions  are  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  many  bones  in  the  spinal  column^  and  how  are  they  separated? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  the  synovial  membrane?  lo. 

3.  Give  two  of  the  uses  of  the  muscles?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  How  mainy  pairs  of  glands  constitute  the  salivary  glands?  Where  is 
each  pair  located?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  organ  secretes  the  bile?    What  the  pancreatic  juice? 

6.  Why  does  the  system  require  more  food  in  winter  than  iti  summer? 

7.  What  changes  in  food  occur  in  the  intestines?  xo. 
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8.    Why  is  the  heart  double?    What  is  the  function  of  each  part? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

Q.    What  is  the  pleura?  10. 

la    Why  should  school-rooms  be  well  ventilated?  10. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  Why  does  the  writing  of  words  assist  in  learning  their  spelling?    2a 

2.  Give  three  of  the  aims  of  a  good  primary  drill  in  reading.  20. 

3.  State  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  permit- 
ting pupils  to  recite  by  turn. 

4.  What  is  the  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  incentives?    20. 

5.  What  is  the  great  end  of  punishment  in  school?    Why? 

2  pts.,  10  each. 


ANSWERS    TO    STATE     BOARD     QUESTIONS    FOR    MAY, 

1880. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIS  M.  SHERRILL. 


The  Number  tf  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question. 


WRITING. 

1.  Two  spaces,  or  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  letter.  Two:  Right  and 
lefl. 

2.  The  small  letter  u.    The  shortest  letters. 

4.  It  gives  a  drill  in  movement  and  impresses  the  forms  of  the  letters  on 
the  mind. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  A  sub- vocal  is  a  tone  of  the  voice  greatly  modified,  or  interrupted  by 
the  organs  of  speech,  while  an  aspirate  is  a  mere  breathing  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  I,  long'y  as  in  Ice. 
I,  shorty  as  in  111. 

I,  like  long  e,  as  in  Pique. 
I,  like  e,  as  in  Irksome. 

3.  Su'per-in-tend'ent;  Es-pe '  cial-ly. 

4.  When  the  singular  of  a  noun  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  the  plural 
is  regularly  formed  by  adding  s  only. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  L.  C.  M.  of  40,  45,  54,  72,  135=2160;  G.  C.  D.  of  620  and  i,ii6=:i24. 
2i6o-»-i24=i7|f. 

2.  I  lb  Troy=576o  gr.  In  4897  gr,  there  are  as  many  fi>s  as  5760  is  con- 
tained times  in  4897=mj  lb.  Therefore,  in  4897  gr.  there  are  J|fJ  ft 
Troy.  . 
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3.  To  mow  -^  A.  will  require  -^  as  much  time  as  to  mow  i  A.  If  he 
can  mow  i  A.  in  ^  da.,  he  can  mow  -^  of  an  A.  in  -^  of  |^  da.,=f^  da. 

Therefore,  he  can  mow  -^  A.  in  )^  da. 

4.  I  bu.  wheat=6o  fts. 
245  bu.  wheat=i47oo  lt>6. 
*12%  of  14700  tt>8=10584  fi>8. 

Therefore,  10584  &8  flour  can  be  made  from  245  bu.  wheat  yielding  *ji% 
in  flour. 

5.  A  corporation  is  a  company  having  the  capacity  for  legally  transact- 
ing business  as  an  individual.  Usury  is  interest  reckoned  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  law  allows. 

6.  Amt.  of  $1.00  for  five  months  at  75(^$i.029i^. 
$67S-*-i.029i%=fiyy!f^=$656.=present  worth  $675. 

7-    -63  gal-  :  A  gal-  -  $i-47  :  ( );  WXAX$i47=H^=$i-05. 

8.  V  ft.XWXW=5S7-^  ^"-  ^-    5^7-^  cu.  ft. X  1728=1645508.8  cu.  in. 
645508.8-1- 2 1 5042=30+^mo.  bu.  contained  in  the  granary. 

9.  The  sides  of  the  roof  and  the  width  of  the  house  form  a  triangle 
from  >yhich  the  width  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  may  be  determined.  The 
base  of  the  triangle  is  24  ft.,  its  perpendicular  height  9  fl.  The  line  which 
measures  the  altitude  or  perpendicular  hight  divides  it'into  two  right  angled 
triangles,  having  a  base  12  ft.  and  a  side  9  ft.  to  find  the  hypotheneuse. 

12  ft.^+9  ft.«=Hypoth.«  144  ft.-f8i  ft.=225  ft.=Hypoth.  \^^=I5  ft- 
Hypoth.;  15  ft-f-i  ft.  6  in.  eaves, =16^  ft., = width  of  the  side  of  the  roof. 


10.     75*686,967 
64 

11686 
10088 


1598967 
1598967 


423 

4800 
240 

4 
5044  Complete  Div. 

529200 

3780 

9 


532989  Complete  Div. 
Ans,    Each  factor=423. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Because  the  past  form  of  the  verb  is  used  for  the  perfect  participle. 

2.  Prophets  is  a  noun,  com.,  third,  plural,  nominative  absolute  by 
pleonasm.  Rule :  A  noun  or  pronoun  independent  of  sentential  structure 
is  in  the  nominative  absolute. — Holbrook. 

3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  limits  a  noun  or  pronoun,  while  an  ad- 
verb is  a  word  which  limits  a  verb,  adjective  or  other  adverb.  A  beautiful 
flower.    That  flower  is  very  beautiful. 

4.  About,  by,  in,  of,  over,  at,  beyond,  from,  after,  before. 
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5.  They  may  be  seen. 

6.  **The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all 
pupils  of  sufficient  maturity,"  is  a  simple,  declarative  sentence,  of  which 
*the  use  of  the  dictionary  '  is  the  complex  subject,  of  which  *use '  is  the 
simple  subject  modified  first  by  *The'  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the 
first  class,  and  second  by  *  of  the  dictionary '  a  complex  adjective  element  of 
the  second  class,  of  which  *  dictionary '  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  by 

*  the '  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class.    Of  which  sentence  also, 

*  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity '  is 
the  complex  predicate  of  which  *  should  be  insisted  upon '  is  the  simple 
predicate  modified  by  *  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity'  a  com- 
plex adverbial  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which  *case'  the  noun  of  the 
base  is  modified  first  by  *  the '  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class 
and  second  by  *  of  all  pupils  of  maturity '  a  complex  adjective  element  of 
the  second  class,  of  which  *  pupils'  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  first  by 
*•  all,'  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class  and  by  *  of  sufficient  ma- 
turity '  a  complex  adjective  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which  *  maturi 
ty  '  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  by  *  sufficient'  a  simple  adjective  ele- 
ment of  the  first  class. 

7.  Wko  is  used  for  persons  only  aud  objects  personified ;  Whick  is  used 
for  brute  animals  and  for  inaminate  things;  That  is  used  for  persons,  ani- 
mals and  things. 

8.  By  placing  the  auxilliary  before  the  verb. 

9.  If  I  were  a  teacher  I  would  give  shorter  lessons.  A  mere  supposi- 
tion with  indefinite  time  is  best  expressed  by  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  im- 
perfect.— Goold  Brown, 

la    The  Interjection. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Zones  are  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  parallel  to  the  equator  and 
bounded  by  the  tropic's  and  polar  circles.  The  works  on  Geography  in 
speaking  of  the  earth's  axis  being  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  use  the  term  inclination.  The  term  declination  as  used  in  Astronomy 
means  the  angular  distance  of  any  object  from  the  celestial  equator  either 
northward  or  southward. 

a.  Islands  are  divided  into  Oceanic  and  Continental.  The  Oceanic  is- 
lands are  found  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the  continents  in  the  midst 
of  an  ocean.  The  Continental  islands  are  found  near  the  coasts  and  seem 
to  be  of  a  similar  formation. 

3.  The  snow  falls  upon  the  mountains  and  being  drifted  by  the  winds 
fills  up  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  spurs  where  by  its  own  weight 
and  the  partial  melting  it  becomes  compact  as  ice.  It  is  then  called  a  glac- 
ier and  is  carried  down  the  mountain  sides  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
breaks  off  and  plunges  into  the  sea  and  floats  away  as  an  iceberg. 

4.  Most  of  the  States  lie  in  the  lowland  division  and  the  most  of  the 
territories  in  the  highland  division. 
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5.  The  eastern  coal  fields  contain  anthracite  coal  and  the  western  bitu- 
minous coal. 

6.  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Its  original  area  was  100  square  miles,  Vir- 
ginia. 

7.  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  England  is  the  largest  and  Wales  the 
smallest. 

8.  Vienna,  Pesth  and  Belgrade. 

9.  From  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

xo.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  between  the  temperatures  of 
the  portions  of  France  and  Spain  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees.  The  high- 
lands of  Spain  are  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature  while  southern 
France  is  mild.  It  would  seem  that  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  and  Med- 
iteranean  Sea  would  have  more  effect  upon  the  climate  of  France  and 
Spain  than  the  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  Western  Continent  was  first  seen  by  white  men  in  A.  D.  986.  A 
Norse  navigator  by  the  name  of  Herjulfson,  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land, was  caught  in  a  storm  and  driven  westward  to  Newfoundland  or  La- 
brador. Two  or  three  times  the  shores  were  seen  but  no  landing  was  made 
or  attempted.  Fourteen  years  later,  the  actual  discovery  of  America  was 
made  by  Leif  Erickson.  Resolving  tg  know  tlie  truth  about  the  country 
which  Herjulfson  had  seen,  he  sailed  westward  from  Greenland,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  loox  reached  Labrador.  In  the  years  that  followed  Leif 
Erick6on*s  discovery,  other  companies  of  Norsemen  came  to  the  shores  of 
America. — Ridfath. 

2.  The  Welsh  people  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Madoc,  one  of 
their  chieftains  made  a  voyage  to  this  country  about  the  year  1200,  but  it 
was  reserved  to  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  to  make  the  great  discov- 
ery and  open  up  the  way  to  its  colonization  by  Europeans. 

3.  Wm.  Perm  in  x68x  received  a  charter  from  Charles  II  of  England, 
granting  him  a  large  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Delaware  river  west 
through  five  degrees  of  longitude  and  over  three  degrees  of  latitude.  This, 
he  named  Pennsylvania  and  in  1682  brought  over  a  company  of  emigrants. 
He  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  laid  out  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  soon  there  was  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  colony. 

4.  The  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1787.  It  was  part  of  the  territory  acceded 
to  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionarv  war. 

5.  Virginia  by  this  ordinance  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan. The  ordinance  provided  for  the  government  of  the  territory  tempor- 
arily as  one  district  but  subject  to  be  divided  by  Congress  which  was  to  ap- 
point a  Governor  who  should  serve  for  three  years,  Judges,  Legislative 
Council,  Secretary  and  other  necessary  officers.  It  also  provided  for  free- 
dom of  religious  worship,  the  right  of  trial  by   jury,  encouragement  of 
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schools  and  education,  and  prohibited  Slavery.    It  was  also  a  provision 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  states. 

6.  William  Henry  Harrison,  known  as  the  **  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  "  and 
the  President  who  lived  but  one  month  after  his  inauguration,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1773.  At  the  age  of  18  he  served  under  St.  Clair  and  Wayne 
in  their  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  was  governor  of  Indian  Territory 
from  1800  to  1812,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  1801, 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1812.  In  1816  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Ohio  and  in  1828  was  appointed  minister  to  the  republic 
of  Colombia.  In  1836  was  defeated  by  Van  Buren  for  President.  In  1840 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  inaugurated  March  4,  1841  and  died  on  the 
4th  of  April  following. 

7.  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Chas.  Sumner,  and 
Oliver  P.  Morton. 

8.  The  electric  telegraph,  the  sewing  machine  and  the  art  of  vulcanizing 
india  rubber. 

9.  Partly  by  the  treaty  of  1783  and  finally  by  the  Ashburton- Webster 
treaty  of  1842. 

10.  By  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  There  are  25  bones  in  the  spinal  column  separated  by  cushions  of 
cartilage. 

2.  The  synovial  membrane  contains  a  fiuid  called  synovia  the  use  of 
which  is  to  lubricate  the  joints  and  lessen  friction. 

3%    To  produce  motion  and  to  hold  the  limbs  in  position. 

4.  The  parotid  glands,  located  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  the  sub- 
maxillary, below  the  jaws  and  the  sublingal,  beneath  the  tongue. 

5.  The  liver.    The  pancreas. 

6.  The  system  requires  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  it 
is  necessary  in  addition  to  supplying  the  waste  of  the  system  that  an  extra 
amount  of  heat  be  produced  to  maintain  the  normal  temperature. 

7.  The  fatty  and  albuminous  portions  of  the  food  are  dissolved. 

8.  To  keep  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  separate,  the  circulation  being 
double,  i.  e.  to  the  general  system  for  nutrition  and  to  the  lungs  for  purifi- 
cation. The  right  side  of  the  heart  receives  the  venous  blood  and  propels 
it  to  the  lungs.  The  left  side  receives  the  arterial  blood  and  propels  it  to 
the  body. 

9.  The  pleura  is  the  membrane  surrounding  the  lungs. 

la  School-rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  because  the  health  of  the  pu- 
pils and  teacher  depends  largely  upon  it 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 
I.    We  form  a  picture  of  the  word  in  our  minds  by  seeing  it  written  and 
thus  the  memory  is  aided.    Also  as  we  must  go  through  the  mental  opera- 
tion of  spelling  the  words  in  writing  them  this  exercise  helps  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory. 

3 
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2.  (i)  The  cultivation  of  pure  tones  and  natural  delivery,  (2)  to  increase 
the  power  of  grasping  thought,  (3)  to  teach  good  manners  or  the  art  of  ap- 
pearing well. 

3.  We  can  not  Ree  any  particular  advantage  in  requiring  pupils  to  recite 
by  turns  and  the  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure 
attention  and  pupils  are  apt  to  prepare  their  lessons  expecting  to  be  called 
on  for  some  particular  part  thus  giving  the  opportunity  of  shirking  work. 

4.  Natural  incentives  are  such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
the  gratification  of  a  natural  curiosity  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  Artificial  incentives  may  be  such  as  are  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  subject,  as  the  approbation  of  the  teacher, 
parents  and  friends  or  the  desire  of  gain. 

5.  The  great  end  of  punishment  everywhere  should  be  to  reform  and 
better  the  condition  of  the  offender. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED  BY  G.  DALLAS   LIND. 


Dear  Friends  : — Since  our  last  writing  the  hand  of  death  has  come 
among  us.    Let  the  following  resolutions  tell  the  sad  story : 

Danville,  Ind.,  May  2,  1880. 

Again  we  are  reminded  by  the  untimely  death  of  our  friend,  M.  L.  Sex- 
ton, that  "  here  we  have  no  continuing  city."  In  his  short  stay  with  us, 
although  during  most  of  the  time  he  was  confined  to  the  sick  room,  we  dis- 
covered in  his  character  the  elements  of  a  true,  noble  manhood. 

Always  social,  kind,  cheerful  and  grateful  for  the  favors  of  his  friends,  he 

won  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all.    Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege extend  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  bereaved  parents  and  friends 
who  were  denied  the  mournful  pleasure  of  attending  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. May  the  kind  Father  of  us  all,  who  comforts  and  sustains  the 
stranger,  uphold  them  and  give  them  solace  in  this  hour  of  their  great  af- 
fliction. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

A.  Kate  Huron,    ) 

Ethan  A.  Milbs^  \  Committee. 

J.  T.  Shute.  ) 

Mr.  Sexton's  home  was  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  owing  to  a  want  of  rail- 
road and  telegraphic  communication  his  parents  and  friends  could  not  be 
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apprised  of  his  condition  in  time  to  reach  him  before  his  death.    The  re- 
mains were  immediately  sent  to  his  home. 

Although  away  from  home  he  was  among  true,,  kindhearted  friends  who 
did  all  that  could  have  been  done  to  ameliorate  his  condition. 

We  have  lately  been  informed  also  of  the  sad  fate  of  another  Normalite, 
Wm.  Beery  of  Hocking  Co.,  Ohio.  We  condense  from  a  lengthy  report 
clipped  from  the  Hocking  Sentinel^  kindly  furnished  us  by  W.  S.  Tom, 
Scientific  graduate  of  the  class  of  1878.  It  seems  that  while  engaged  in 
washing  his  buggy  in  the  river  an  accident  happened  in  which  the  buggy 
was  overturned,  the  horse  entangled  in  the  harness  and  Mr.  Berry  thrown 
into  the  water  and  although  there  were  a  number  of  persons  near  he  had 
sunk  to  rise  no  more  before  help  could  reach  him.  The  Hocking  Stnttnel 
says :  "  Wm.  Beery  was  about  25  years  of  age,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  promising  young  men  of  our  country.  He  was  intelligent,  en- 
terprising, honorable,  a  teacher  by  profession  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county."  He  attended  the  ** National  Normal"  in  1875  ^^^  since  then  has 
been  a  part  of  two  years  in  the  Central  Normal.  Many  who  read  this  will . 
remember  the  man. 

J.  P.  Wright,  our  present  Secretary  has  secured  a  position  as  Principal  of 
the  Patoka  schools  for  next  year. 

F.  F.  Prigg  is  engaged  to  teach  the  Clayton  schools  next  year. 

Z.  T.  Dungan  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  was  married  on  the  nth  of  May  to 
Miss  Lina  Close.  He  says  he  is  preparing  for  the  profession  of  Law  and 
has  been  taking  considerable  part  in  politics.  Says  also  that  though  he 
shall  probably  not  attend  the  Normal  any  more,  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
a  Normalite  and  closed  with  words  of  appreciation  for  Thb  Normal 
Teacher. 

Chas.  M.  Pickett,  Groveland,  Ind.,  is  farming,  has  secured  a  school  for 
next  year  and  will  be  with  us  short  term. 

We  made  a  mistake  last  month  in  speaking  of  the  donor  of  the  Geologi- 
cal specimens.  It  was  David  W.  Hawkins.  The  specimens  were  very  fine 
consisting  of  Minerals,  Fossils  and  Indian  relics.  Prof.  Adams  has  also 
made  a  purchase  of  a  number  of  crinoids,  geodes,  &C.,  found  in  Jackson  Co., 
Ind.,  also  a  number  of  corals  and  marine  shells,  some  of  them  very  fine. 

The  Geological  and  Botanical  sections  of  the  Natural  Science  depart- 
ment have  been  ransacking  the  region  around  Danville  for  specimens, 
breaking,  collecting  and  classifying  rocks,  gathering,  analyzing  and  preser- 
ving plants  and  you  may  look  out  for  a  fine  display  of  their  work  at  an 
Exposition  which  will  occur  at  the  close  of  the  present  term.  In  our  next 
issue  we  will  tell  you  what  we  saw  at  the  Exposition.  We  will  be  modest 
and  only  say  that  we  hope  the  students  of  all  other  schools  are  doing  as 
much  practical  work  in  this  and  every  other  line  as  we  think  the  students 
of  this  school  are  doing. 

Dr.  Tingley  is  building  for  the  use  of  the  school  a  mammoth  electrical 
machine.  The  glass  plate  is  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  Come  and  see 
the  thing  work.    It  will  be  truly  a  "  shocking"  spectacle  to  behold. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Plbase  read  all  of  the  hew  advertisements . 


All  those  who  think  of  making  a  club  for   this  paper  should  read  our 
new  premium  circular. 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  numbers  of  The  Normal  Teacher,  you 
should  renew  at  once.    We  can  not  supply  back  numbers. 


We  are  offering  great  inducements  to  agents  for  our  books  and  The 
NoRBCAL  Teacher.    Don't  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars. 


Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  State  Supt.  will  do  work  in  Co,  Institutes 
this  summer.    Address  him  either  at  Kokomo  or  Danville,  Ind. 


S.  L.  Marrow  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  offering  agents  the  most  lib- 
eral terms  on  their  New  Illustrated  Indiana  History,  Historical  Bibles, 
Voter's  Text-Book,  and  other  standard  works. 


The  Review  term  of  the  Central  Normal  College  opens  July  6th,  1880, 
and  offers  exceptional  advantages  in  a  general  review  of  all  the  common 
school  branches.     We  hope  to  see  a  large  attendance. 


Golden  Days  for  boys  and  girls  is  a  new  paper  recently  started.  It  is 
first-class  in  -every  respect  and  ought  to  have  a  million  readers.  Address 
the  publisher,  Jas.  Elverson,  S.  W.  Corner  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


A  GOOD  many  Institutes  will  meet  in  July  and  to  one  and  all  of  our 
agents  we  say  fush  ike  work.  Don't  fail  to  work  early  and  late  and  success 
will  crown  your  efforts.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  often  by  letter  we  bid 
you  good-bye  until  August. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  formal  prindfUs  of 
tmMckingy  who  wish  to  keep  posted  in  the  latest  and  htst  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  who  wish  to  have  that  which  is  thoroughly  fracHcal^  should  sub 
scribe  for  The  Normal  Teacher. 


It  beats  the  world  how  our  books  do  sell.  The  Normal  Question  Book 
which  has  been  out  of  press  only  nine  months  is  now  in  its  seventeenth 
edition.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  book  published  in  the 
United  States  that  has  had  such  a  run  the  past  year.  Onr  other  works  only 
recently  published  are  coming  rapidly  into  general  favor.  We  have  ar- 
ranged better  terms  than  ever  for  agents  on  our  books  for  the  Institutes  of 
i88a    It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  new  circular. 
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Our  agents  should  not  forget  that  The  Normal  Teacher  has  the  larg- 
est circulation  of  any  school  journal  in  this  country.  That  such  circulation 
should  be  reached  in  a  little  over  two  years  is  certainly  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  immense  popularity  of  a  school  journal. 


Some  school  journals  recently  started  are  bragging  that  they  have 
reached  a  circulation  of  800  in  two  months.  The  Normal  Teacher  in 
the  first  two  months  of  its  publication,  March  and  April,  1878,  received 
1500  subscriptions.  Our  paper  too  was  started  in  the  midst  of  the  '*hard 
times." 


We  have  been  receiving  for  some  time  The  School  Visitor^  a  monthly 
periodical  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  English  Grammar. 
Price  60  cents  a  year.  Published  at  Ansonia,  O.,  by  J.  S.  Royer.  This 
monthly  is  well  filled  with  interesting  questions,  answers  and  solutions.  It 
will  pay  every  teacher  to  take  it.  . 


We  have  a  new  surprise  in  store  for  our  readers  which  will  appear  in 
August  number.  We  tried  hard  to  get  it  ready  for  this  issue  but  could  not 
do  it.  We  believe  in  improvement,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  of  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  August  number  is  the  finest  in  all  respects  of 
any  number  ever  yet  put  out. 


From  present  indications  our  books  will  have  a  wonderful  sale  at  the  In- 
stitutes this  summer.  To  accommodate  all  of  our  agents  and  insure  all 
against  loss  we  have  recently  published  a  new  circular  to  agents  setting 
forth  a  new  and  original  plan  for  working  our  publications  at  the  Institutes. 
All  should  write  for  this  circular. 


We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertising  pages  this  month.  Many 
new  advertisements  appear.  If  you  would  keep  posted  read  all  the  adver- 
tisements. Many  advertisements  are  left  out  of  this  issue  for  want  of 
space.  We  only  insert  so  many  pages  of  advertisements  each  number  and 
never  allow  the  advertisements  to  encroach  upon*  the  reading  matter. 


We  offer  The  Normal  Teacher  at  75  cents  in  clubs  of  five.  At  this 
price  it  is«by  far  the  cheapest  educational  journal  in  the  U.  S*  Once  in  a 
while  some  new  journal  starts  up  with  a  determination  to  compete  with  us 
but  about  second  or  third  issue  the  sign  is  taken  down  and  club  rates  are 
put  at  $1.00  per  copy.  We  hope  that  all  those  who  think  of  raising  a  club 
for  any  school  journal  at  the  Institutes  will  remember  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  obtain  a  club  of  five  at  75  cents  each  than  it  is  to  secure  even  one  name 
for  a  journal  that  comes  at  $1.00.  Let  all  bear  this  fact  in  mind  and  send 
at  once  for  our  new  premium  circular  which  is  far  more  extensive  than 
that  put  out  by  any  other  educational  publisher. 
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Wherever  sample  copies  of  The  Normal  Teacher  have  gone  we 
have  invariably  received  a  club  of  subscriptions.  Therefore  we  are  anxious 
to  send  sample  copies  and  circulars  to  every  Institute  in  the  Union  and 
Canada.  Will  those  who  are  interested  in  circulating  first-class  education- 
al literature  please  write  us  for  sample  copies  and  our  new  premium  circu- 
lar. 


The  Central  Normal  College  retains  its  old  teachers  for  next  year 
with  strong  and  valuable  additions.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  this  school  in  these  pages  and  we  wish  to  say  again  that  all  of  our  read- 
ers would  do  well  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  school  betore  going  else-' 
where.  There  is  certainly  no  Normal  School  in  the  land  that  does  more 
for  its  students.  * 


"aUEEB  aUEBIES." 

Creates  ffreat  interest  ia  Schools,  at  Institutes,  wherever  used.    Sent  postpaid  for  Silver 

Qjmter. 

SIX  COPIES.  $1.00;  TWELVE  COPIES,  $1.60. 

Order  a  Supply  for  Tour  Institute  and 

Make  Money. 


ADDRESS 

J.  E.  SIIE:S.R,I]L.ILi,  Publisher, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

Can  make  money  rapidly  during  Vacation  by  taking  orders  for 

MARK  TWAIira  NEW  BOOK, 


Good  times  for  agents  ahead.    Prospectus  and  book  now  ready.    40000  sold  in  six  wedcs. 
Speak  quick  and  secure  territory.    "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.'*    Apply  to 

DOUOLABS  BROS.,  S5  W-  Fi^  St,  CindnnaU,  O. 
Bible  agents  also  wanted.    Sample  pages  sent  on  receipt  of  application. 

T^S  T/^  l^nPQ  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler :  dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver- 
•  <1>^  •  V  V/  XI  riftyware,  Spectacles  and  Fine  Jewelry.  Bast  side  Public  Square. 
Danville,  Indiana.  Repairing  of  all  kinds  neatly  executed  and  warranted.  Teachers  in  need 
ol  watches  and  fewelry  should  write  lor  prices. 
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Y     MATHEMATICAL    GEOGRAPHY.— NO.   VII. 

ELIAS   SCHNEIDER. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  motionB  of  the  earth,  we  must 
next  consider  its  position,  both  where  it  is  situated  in  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  any  time  and  hoTv  it  is  there  situated.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  the  path  of  the  earth's  orbit 
around  the  sun,  is  the  curve  of  an  ellipse.  The  ellipse  dif- 
fers from  the  circle  in  having  no  point  within  it,  equally  dis- 
tant from  every  point  in  the  curve.  But  instead  of  this  it 
has  two  points  within  it,  the  sum  of  whose  distances  from 
any  point  of  the  curve  is  constant  and  equal  to  its  longest 
diameter. 
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Let  Fig.  I  represent  this  orbit:  The  sum  of  the  distan- 
ces E  F+E  F'  is  always  equal  to  A  A'  no  matter  where 
the  point  E  be  taken.  If  this  figure  represent  the  earth's 
orbit,  then  either  F'  or  F  may  represent  the  place  where 
the  sun  is  situated,  while  the  earth  E  may  be  in  any  part  of 
the  curve.  If  the  sun  be  at  F',  then  will  the  earth  when  at 
A'  be  nearest  the  sun  or  at  its  perihelion  point;  when  at  A 
it  will  be  at  its  most  remote  point  from  the  sun,  or  at  its 
aphelion  point.  The  earth  is  at  its  perihelion  point,  some 
where  about  the  ist  of  January.  We  are  therefore  nearest 
to  the  sun  in  winter  and  most  remote  from  this  lumi- 
nary in  summer.  But  the  earth  has  not  always  had  this 
position  in  its  orbit.  About  10,500  years  ago  astronomers 
tell  us  the  earth  was  nearest  to  the  sun  in  summer. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  earth  is  situated  in  its  orbit,  for 
upon  this  depends  the  nature  of  our  seasons.  Our  school 
geographies  tell  us  that  the  revolution  of  the  earth  aroimd 
the  sun  causes  the  change  of  seasons.  This  is  not  strictly 
correct.  The  change  of  ^seasons  is  produced  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  or  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  This  inclina- 
tion is  also  changing.  About  2,088  years  ago  it  was  about 
23'  48"  more  than  at  present.  At  this  rate  of  decrease  of 
about  half  a  second  a  year,  the  equator  and  ecliptic  would 
coincide  in  about  85,000  years,  and  the  order  of  things  would 
be  entirely  changed.  The  sim  would  always  be  overhead 
at  the  equator  and  there  would  be  no  change  of  seasons. 
But  astronomers  tell  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of  this  kind 
to  be  apprehended;  that  this  change  can  not  extend  in  either 

way  to  more  than  three  or  four  degrees. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  position  of  the  earth,  in  its  orbit^ 
produces  a  change  of  seasons: 
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Y     MATHEMATICAL    GEOGRAPHY.— NO.    VII. 

BLIAS  SCHNEIDBR. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  we  must 
next  consider  its  position,  both  -where  it  is  situated  in  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  any  time  and  how  it  is  there  situated.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that  the  path  of  the  earth's  orbit 
around  the  sun,  is  the  curve  of  an  ellipse.  The  ellipse  dif- 
fers from  the  circle  in  having  no  point  within  it,  equally  dis- 
tant from  every  point  in  the  curve.  But  instead  of  this  it 
has  two  points  within  it,  the  sum  of  whose  distances  from 
any  point  of  the  curve  is  constant  and  equal  to  its  longest 
diameter. 
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either  at  the  vernal  or  autumnal  equin  ox,  the  sun  is  over- 
head at  the  equator  and  days  and  nights  are  equal  every 
where,  except  at  the  exact  poles  where  the  sun  is  seen  mov- 
ing just  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon . 

It  can  be  very  readily  seen  from  Fig.  2  how  the  change  of 
seasons  is  caused  by  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit;  and  that,  if  this  axis  were  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  A  B,  the  sun  would  be  always  overhead  at 
the  equator  and  that  there  could  then  be  no  change  of  sea- 
sons. It  can  also  be  seen  that  the  positions  of  the  tropics 
and  of  the  polar  circles  are  determined  by  the  inclination  of 
tiie  earth's  axis.  As  this  inclination  has  decreased  about 
23'  48''  since  the  first  measure  was  made  by  Eratosthenes, 
about  2,088  years  ago,  the  sim  must  have  traveled  nearly  30 
miles  farther  north  and  so  many  miles  farther  south  at  that 
time  than  it  does  now.  Therefore,  the  tropics  were  so  many 
miles  farther  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  polar 
circles  as  many  miles  farther  from  the  poles.  Should  astron- 
omers be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  this  change,  then 
there  was  a  time  when  the  sun  traveled  up  to  the  north  and 
down  to  the  south  pole.  Those  points  experienced,  under 
such  a  supposition,  the  most  intense  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  sun  must  have  stood  overhead  for  weeks,  the  day 
lasting,  not  only  six  months,  but  the  sun  pouring  its  vertical 
rays  continuously  for  several  weeks]  with  intense  heat  upon 
the  earth  below  and  driving  with  immense  power  from  the 
poles,  the  ice  formed  during  the  intense  cold  which  prevailed 
when  the  seasons  were  reversed,  must  have  produced  an 
influence  beyond  endurance. 


You  should  rest  the  mind  rather  by  a  variety  in  your 
studies  than  by  cessation  from  study. 

Education  is  not  creative;  it  only  assists  in  developing 
existing  possibilities  into  realities. — Brooks. 


! 
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ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 


J.  £.  BAKER. 


Action  of  Points — Lightning-rods, — A  practical  illustration 
of  the  action  of  points  is  in  the  use  of  lightning-rods.  Their 
usefulness  consists  in  their  capability  of  silently  conducting 
(because  they  are  pointed)  the  heavy  charge  of  the  cloud  to 
the  earth.  In  1752  the  illustrious{J  Franklin  proved  that 
lightning  was  nothing  more  than  an  enormous  spark  of  fric- 
tional  electricity.  This  he  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  kite 
with  a  pointed  wire  attached  to  it.  When  the  rain  had 
dampened  the  hempen  kite-string,  rendering  it  a  good  con- 
ductor, he  succeeded  in  getting  sparks  from  a  key  attached 
to  the  string,  the  key  being  separated  from  him  by  a  silk 
cord  held  in  the  hand.  A  leyden  jar  was  also  charged  by 
holding  the  knob  to  the  key. 

Charge  a  leyden  jar  and  instead  of  presenting  the  knuck- 
le present  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  to  the  knob,  the  jar  will 
be  silentiy  discharged.  The  object  of  the  pointed  lightning 
conductors  is  to  silently  discharge  the  heavily  charged  cloud. 
If  the  conductors  were  not  pointed  there  would  be  a  spark 
or  flash,  which  is  of  course  liable  to  produce  fire.  When 
the  heavily  charged  cloud  is  near  the  earth,  by  induction  it 
becomes  oppositely  charged  and  we  have  a  leyden  jar  on  a 
large  scale  the  cloud  acting  the  same  as  one  coat  of  the  jar 
and  the  ground  as  the  other.  When  the  cloud  comes  near 
a  building  an  enormous  spark  is  produced  unless  the  build- 
ing be  well  supplied  with  pointed  conductors. 

The  glass  insulators  connecting  the. rods  and  building  are 
evidenUy  a  sham  and  a  deception  because  both  glass  and 
building  become  damp  or  wet  during  a  rain  and  as  water  is 
a  good  conductor  (as  shown  in  No.  2,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  49  of  The 
Normal  Teacher),  the  building  possesses  about  the  same 
conductibflity  as  the  rods  do.  If  anything  the  use  of  the 
glass  increases  the  danger  from  the  fact  that  the  glass  does 
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not  retain  moisture  like  wood,  consequently  we  have  two 
conductors,  the  wet  roof  and  rods,  completely  insulated, 
heoce  a  spark  may  leap  from  the  rod,  penetratiiig  the  sur- 
face of  the  wetted  roof  and  fire  it 

Ltghtning  is  not  electricity  as  some  assert,  it  is  however, 
the  same  as  the  electric  spark;  neither  is  this  spark  electri- 
city, it  is  only  the  restM  of  the  molecular  disturbance  of  the 
air  particles  through  which  the  electricity  passes.  The  Ir- 
regular or  zigzag  appearance  of  the  electric  spark  or  the 
lightning  flash  is  due  to  the  electric  current  following  the 
path  ofiering  the  least  resistance  to  its  passage.  Authors 
ascribe  the  source  of  atmospheric  electricity  to  combustion, 
"Jriciion  of  moving  masses  of  air,"  and  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth.  Thunder  is  nothing  more  than  the  sound  re- 
sulting from  the  air  rushing  into  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current. 


f^gniiion  of  CanMe  or  Alcohol  Lamf. — ^To  relight  a  candle 
or  alcohol  lamp,  or  to  ignite  alcohol  forms  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  electric  action,  and  splendidly  shows  the  manner 
in  which  combustibles  are  set  on  fire  by  the  flash  of  light- 
ning during  a  thunder  storm.     It  is  agood  experiment  to  per- 
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form  and  an  excellent  subject  to  enlist  the  attention  of  pupils 
in  the  study  of  every-day  facts. 

Twist  a  small  piece  of  paper,  previously  wetted,  on  one 
end  of  a  door  key.  Hold  the  key,  thus  prepared,  in  one 
hand  and  a  charged  jar  in  the  other  bringing  the  twist  of  pa- 
per and  knob  of  the  jar  over  the  wick  of  a  recently  blown  out 
candle,  which  will  be  relighted  when  the  spark  leaps  from  the 
knob  to  the  wet  paper,  Fig.  5.  An  alcohol  lamp  can  easily 
be  made  by  taking  a  morphine  or  ink  bottle  with  a  loosely 
fitting  cork  which  contains  a  hole  some  larger  than  a  lead 
pencil  into  which  is  inserted  a  tin  tube  made  by  bending  a 
piece  of  tin  round  a  lead  pencil.  Put  in  the  tube  a  wick  and 
fill  the  bottle  with  alcohol.  Light  the  lamp  and  after  it 
bums  awhile  blow  out  and  operate  the  same  as  with  the 
candle. 

Ignition  Cup. — Some  glass  cup  or 
vessel  is  necessary  in  igniting  alcohol 
or  powder.  With  an  average  amount 
of  patience  and  pluck  one  can  be  made 
with  an  old  bottle.  Take  a  quinine 
bottle  or  one  having  the  same 
diameter  whose  bottom  is  much  de- 
pressed, as  it  is  the  bottom  which 
is  to  form  the  cup  to  hold  the  alco- 
hol. About  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom wrap  a  yam  string,  previously 
soaked  with  coal  oil.  Set  the  string  on  fire  and  after  kuming 
awhile  suddenly  cool  by  plunging  in  water  which  will  cause 
the  bottom  to  drop  off.  With  a  round  file,  kept  moist  with 
alcohol,  a  round  hole  can  be  drilled  in  the  bottom.  Also  drill 
one  in  the  middle  of  one  side.  The  holes  should  be  nearly  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil.  Take  a  wire  (part  of  a  bucket  bail) 
about  three  inches  long,  bend  a  small  portion  of  one  end  at 
right  angles,  fasten  a  bullet  to  this  end;  now  this  end  having 
the  bullet  on  put  through  the  side  hole  and  in  the  center  hole. 
The  wire  and  bullet  may  be  held  permanently  in  this  posi- 
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3.  To  mow  ^  A.  will  require  ^  as  much  time  as  to  mow  i  A.  If  he 
can  mow  i  A.  in  ^  da.,  he  can  mow  -^  of  an  A.  in  -^^^  of  |^  da.,=f^  da. 

Therefore,  he  can  mow  ^  A.  in  fj  da. 

4.  I  bu.  wheat=:6o  fi»s. 
245  bu.  wheat=i4700  fi>s. 

^2%  of  X47OO  lb8:=10584  lbs. 

Therefore,  10584  fi>8  flour  can  be  made  from  245  bu.  wheat  yielding  72^ 
in  flour. 

.  5.  A  corporation  is  a  company  having  the  capacity  for  legally  transact- 
ing business  as  an  individual.  Usury  is  interest  reckoned  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  law  allows. 

6.    Amt.  of  $1.00  for  five  months  at  7^^.=$  1.0291^. 
$675-i-i.029i^=f.<yy^rr=$656.=present  worth  $675. 

7-    .63  gal.  :  J\rgal.  ::  $1.47  :  ();  WXAX$i47=ilTW=$i-05. 

8.  Y  ft-XWXW=587.i  cu.  ft.    587.1  cu.  ft. X  1728=645508.8  cu.  in. 
6455o8.8-»-2i5042=3o4-=no.  bu.  contained  in  the  granary. 

9.  The  sides  of  the  roof  and  the  width  of  the  house  form  a  triangle 
from  Ayhich  the  width  of  the  sides  of  the  roof  may  be  determined.  The 
base  of  the  triangle  is  24  ft.,  its  perpendicular  height  9  ft.  The  line  which 
measures  the  altitude  or  perpendicular  hight  divides  it 'into  two  right  angled 
triangles,  having  a  base  12  ft.  and  a  side  9  ft.  to  find  the  hypotheneuse. 

12  ft.»+9  ft.>=Hypoth.«  I44ft.-|-8i  ft,=225  ft.=Hypoth.  ^^^=15  ft. 
Hypoth.;  15  ft.+i  ft.  6  in.  eaves, =16^  ft., = width  of  the  side  of  the  roof. 


10.     75,686,967 
64 

11686 
10088 


1598967 
1598967 
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4800 
240 
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Ans,    Each  factor=423. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Because  the  past  form  of  the  verb  is  used  for  the  perfect  participle. 

2.  Prophets  is  a  noun,  com.,  third,  plural,  nominative  absolute  by 
pleonasm.  Rule:  A  noun  or  pronoun  independent  of  sentential  structure 
is  in  the  nominative  absolute. — Holbrook, 

3.  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  limits  a  noun  or  pronoun,  while  an  ad- 
verb is  a  word  which  limits  a  verb,  adjective  or  other  adverb.  A  beautiful 
flower.    That  flower  is  very  beautiful. 

4.  About,  by,  in,  of,  over,  at,  beyond,  from,  after,  before. 
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5.  Thejr  may  be  seen. 

6.  "The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all 
pupils  of  sufficient  maturity,"  is  a  simple,  declarative  sentence,  of  which 

*  the  use  of  the  dictionary  '  is  the  complex  subject,  of  which  *  use '  is  the 
simple  subject  modified  first  by  *The'  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the 
first  class,  and  second  by  *  of  the  dictionary '  a  complex  adjective  element  of 
the  second  class,  of  which  *  dictionary '  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  by 

*  the '  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class.    Of  which  sentence  also, 

*  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity '  is 
the  complex  predicate  of  which  *  should  be  insisted  upon '  is  the  simple 
predicate  modified  by  4n  the  case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity '  a  com- 
plex adverbial  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which  *  case '  the  noun  of  the 
base  is  modified  first  by  *  the '  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class 
and  second  by  *  of  all  pupils  of  maturity '  a  complex  adjective  element  of 
the  second  class,  of  which  ^pupils*  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  first  by 

*  all,*  a  simple  adjective  element  of  the  first  class  and  by  *  of  sufficient  ma- 
turity '  a  complex  adjective  element  of  the  second  class,  of  which  *  maturi 
ty  '  the  noun  of  the  base  is  modified  by  *  sufficient'  a  simple  adjective  ele- 
ment of  the  first  class. 

7.  Who  is  used  for  persons  only  aud  objects  personified ;  Which  is  used 
for  brute  animals  and  for  inaminate  things;  That  is  used  for  persons,  ani- 
mals and  things. 

8.  By  placing  the  auxilliary  before  the  verb. 

9.  If  I  were  a  teacher  I  would  give  shorter  lessons.  A  mere  supposi- 
tion with  indefinite  time  is  best  expressed  by  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  im- 
perfect.— Goold  Brown, 

10.  The  Interjection. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Zones  are  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  parallel  to  the  equator  and 
bounded  by  the  tropic's  and  polar  circles.  The  works  on  Geography  in 
speaking  of  the  earth's  axis  being  placed  at  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  use  the  term  incUnation,  The  term  declination  as  used  in  Astronomy 
means  the  angular  distance  of  any  object  from  the  celestial  equator  either 
northward  or  southward. 

2.  Islands  are  divided  into  Oceanic  and  Continental,  The  Oceanic  is- 
lands are  found  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the  continents  in  the  midst 
of  an  ocean.  The  Continental  islands  are  found  near  the  coasts  and  seem 
to  be  of  a  similar  formation. 

3.  The  snow  falls  upon  the  mountains  and  being  drifted  by  the  winds 
fills  up  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  spurs  where  by  its  own  weight 
and  the  partial  melting  it  becomes  compact  as  ice.  It  is  then  called  a  glac- 
ier and  is  carried  down  the  mountain  sides  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
breaks  off  and  plunges  into  the  sea  and  floats  away  as  an  iceberg. 

4.  Most  of  the  States  lie  in  the  lowland  division  and  the  most  of  the 
territories  in  the  highland  division. 
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5.  The  eastern  coal  fields  contain  anthracite  coal  and  the  western  bitu- 
minous coal. 

6.  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Its  original  area  was  100  square  miles,  Vir- 
ginia. 

7.  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  England  is  the  largest  and  Wales  the 
smallest. 

8.  Vienna,  Pesth  and  Belgrade. 

9.  From  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

10.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  between  the  temperatures  of 
the  portions  of  France  and  Spain  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees.  The  high- 
lands of  Spain  are  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature  while  southern 
France  is  mild.  It  would  seem  that  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  and  Med- 
iteranean  Sea  would  have  more  effect  upon  the  climate  of  France  and 
Spain  than  the  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  Western  Continent  was  first  seen  by  white  men  In  A.  D.  986.  A 
Norse  navigator  by  the  name  of  Herjulfson,  sailing  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land, was  caught  in  a  storm  and  driven  westward  to  Newfoundland  or  La- 
brador. Two  or  three  times  the  shores  were  seen  but  no  landing  was  made 
or  attempted.  Fourteen  years  later,  the  actual  discovery  of  America  was 
made  by  Leif  Erickson.  Resolving  tQ  know  tlie  truth  about  the  country 
which  Herjulfson  had  seen,  he  sailed  westward  from  Greenland,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  looi  reached  Labrador.  In  the  years  that  followed  Leif 
Erickson's  discovery,  other  companies  of  Norsemen  came  to  the  shores  of 
America. — Ridfatk, 

2.  The  Welsh  people  have  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Madoc,  one  of 
their  chieftains  made  a  voyage  to  this  country  about  the  year  1200,  but  it 
was  reserved  to  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492,  to  make  the  great  discov- 
ery and  open  up  the  way  to  its  colonization  by  Europeans. 

3.  Wm.  Pehn  in  1681  received  a  charter  from  Charles  II  of  England, 
granting  him  a  large  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Delaware  river  west 
through  five  degrees  of  longitude  and  over  three  degrees  of  latitude.  This- 
he  named  Pennsylvania  and  in  1682  brought  over  a  company  of  emigrants. 
He  established  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  laid  out  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  soon  there  was  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  colony. 

4.  The  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1787.  It  was  part  of  the  territory  acceded 
to  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

5.  Virginia  by  this  ordinance  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan. The  ordinance  provided  for  the  government  of  the  territory  tempor- 
arily as  one  district  but  subject  to  be  divided  by  Congress  which  was  to  ap- 
point a  Governor  who  should  serve  for  three  years.  Judges,  Legislative 
Council,  Secretary  and  other  necessary  officers.  It  also  provided  for  firee- 
dom  of  religious  worship,  the  right  of  trial  by   iury,  encouragement  of 
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schools  and  education,  and  prohibited  Slavery.    It  was  also  a  provision 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  states. 

6.  William  Henry  Harrison,  known  as  the  **  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  "  and 
the  President  who  lived  but  one  month  after  his  inauguration,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1773.  At  the  age  of  18  he  served  under  St.  Clair  and  Wayne 
in  their  campaigns  against  the  Indians,  was  governor  of  Indian  Territory 
from  1800  to  1812,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  1801, 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1812.  In  1816  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Ohio  and  in  1828  was  appointed  minister  to  the  republic 
of  Colombia.  In  1836  was  defeated  by  Van  Buren  for  President.  In  1840 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  inaugurated  March  4,  1841  and  died  on  the 
4th  of  April  following. 

7.  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Chas.  Sumner,  and 
Oliver  P.  Morton. 

8.  The  electric  telegraph,  the  sewing  machine  and  the  art  of  vulcanizing 
india  rubber. 

9.  Partly  by  the  treaty  of  1783  and  finally  by  the  Ashburton- Webster 
treaty  of  1842. 

10.  By  a  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  There  are  25  bones  in  the  spinal  column  separated  by  cushions  of 
cartilage. 

2.  The  synovial  membrane  contains  a  fluid  called  synovia  the  use  of 
which  is  to  lubricate  the  joints  and  lessen  friction. 

3»    To  produce  motion  and  to  hold  the  limbs  in  position. 

4.  The  parotid  glands,  located  behind  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  the  sub- 
maxillary, below  the  jaws  and  the  sublingal,  beneath  the  tongue. 

5.  The  liver.    The  pancreas. 

6.  The  system  requires  more  food  in  winter  than  in  summer  because  it 
is  necessary  in  addition  to  supplying  the  waste  of  the  system  that  an  extra 
amount  of  heat  be  produced  to  maintain  the  normal  temperature. 

7.  The  fatty  and  albuminous  portions  of  the  food  are  dissolved. 

8.  To  keep  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  separate,  the  circulation  being 
double,  i.  e.  to  the  general  system  for  nutrition  and  to  the  lungs  for  purifi- 
cation. The  right  side  of  the  heart  receives  the  venous  blood  and  propels 
it  to  the  lungs.  The  left  side  receives  the  arterial  blood  and  propels  it  to 
the  body. 

9.  The  pleura  is  the  membrane  surrounding  the  lungs. 

la  School-rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  because  the  health  of  the  pu- 
pils and  teacher  depends  largely  upon  it 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 
I.    We  form  a  picture  of  the  word  in  our  minds  by  seeing  it  written  and 
thus  the  memory  is  aided.    Also  as  we  must  go  through  the  mental  opera- 
tion of  spelling  the  words  in  writing  them  this  exercise  helps  to  fix  them  in 
the  memory. 
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2.  (i)  The  cultivation  of  pure  tones  and  natural  delivery,  (3)  to  increase 
the  power  of  grasping  thought,  (3)  to  teach  good  manners  or  the  art  of  ap- 
pearing well. 

3.  We  can  not  see  any  particular  advantage  in  requiring  pupils  to  recite 
by  turns  and  the  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure 
attention  and  pupils  are  apt  to  prepare  their  lessons  expecting  to  be  called 
on  for  some  particular  part  thus  giving  the  opportunity  of  shirking  work. 

4.  Natural  incentives  are  such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
the  gratification  of  a  natural  curiosity  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  Artificial  incentives  may  be  such  as  are  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  subject,  as  the  approbation  of  the  teacher, 
parents  and  friends  or  the  desire  of  gain. 

5.  The  great  end  of  punishment  everywhere  should  be  to  reform  and 
better  the  condition  of  the  offender. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT, 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED  BY  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 


Dear  Friends  : — Since  our  last  writing  the  hand  of  death  has  come 
among  us.    Let  the  following  resolutions  tell  the  sad  story : 

Danville,  Ind.,  May  3,  i88a 
Again  we  are  reminded  by  the  untimely  death  of  our  friend,  M.  L.  Sex- 
ton, that  **  here  we  have  no  continuing  city."    In  his  short  stay  with  us, 
although  during  most  of  the  time  he  was  confined  to  the  sick  room,  we  dis- 
covered in  his  character  the  elements  of  a  true,  noble  manhood. 

Always  social,  kind,  cheerful  and  grateful  for  the  fieivors  of  his  friends,  he 
won  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all.    Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Central  Normal  Col- 
lege extend  our  warmest  sympathies  to  the  bereaved  parents  and  friends 
who  were  denied  the  mournful  pleasure  of  attending  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. May  the  kind  Father  of  us  all,  who  comforts  and  sustains  the 
stranger,  uphold  them  and  give  them  solace  in  this  hour  of  their  great  af- 
fliction. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

A.  Kate  Huron,    \ 

Ethan  A.  Miles,  \  Committee. 

J.  T.  Shute.  ) 

Mr.  Sexton's  home  was  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  owing  to  a  want  of  rail- 
road and  telegraphic  communication  his  parents  and  friends  could  not  be 
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apprised  of  his  condition  in  time  to  reach  him  before  his  death.    The  re- 
mains were  immediately  sent  to  his  home. 

Although  away  from  home  he  was  among  true,,  kindhearted  friends  who 
did  all  that  could  have  been  done  to  ameliorate  his  condition. 

We  have  lately  been  informed  also  of  the  sad  fate  of  another  Normalite, 
Wm.  Beery  of  Hocking  Co.,  Ohio.  We  condense  from  a  lengthy  report 
clipped  from  the  Hocking  Sentinel^  kindly  furnished  us  by  W.  S.  Tom, 
Scientific  graduate  of  the  class  of  1878.  It  seems  that  while  engaged  in 
washing  his  buggy  in  the  river  an  accident  happened  in  which  the  buggy 
was  overturned,  the  horse  entangled  in  the  harness  and  Mr.  Berry  thrown 
into  the  water  and  although  there  were  a  number  of  persons  near  he  had 
sunk  to  rise  no  more  before  help  could  reach  him.  The  Hocking  Senttnel 
says :  **  Wm.  Beery  was  about  25  years  of  age,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  promising  young  men  of  our  country.  He  was  intelligent,  en- 
terprising, honorable,  a  teacher  by  profession  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
county.*'  He  attended  the  ** National  Normal"  in  1875  ^^^  since  then  has 
been  a  part  of  two  years  in  the  Central  Normal.  Many  who  read  this  will, 
remember  the  man. 

J.  P.  Wright,  our  present  Secretary  has  secured  a  position  as  Principal  of 
the  Patoka  schools  for  next  year. 

F.  P.  Prigg  is  engaged  to  teach  the  Clayton  schools  next  year. 

Z.  T.  Dungan  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  was  married  on  the  nth  of  May  to 
Miss  Lina  Close.  He  says  he  is  preparing  for  the  profession  of  Law  and 
has  been  taking  considerable  part  in  politics.  Says  also  that  though  he 
shall  probably  not  attend  the  Normal  any  more,  that  he  will  continue  to  be 
a  Normalite  and  closed  with  words  of  appreciation  for  The  Normal 
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Chas.  M.  Pickett,  Groveland,  Ind.,  is  farming,  has  secured  a  school  for 
next  year  and  will  be  with  us  short  term. 

We  made  a  mistake  last  month  in  speaking  of  the  donor  of  the  Geologi- 
cal specimens.  It  was  David  W.  Hawkins.  The  specimens  were  very  fine 
consisting  of  Minerals,  Fossils  and  Indian  relics.  Prof.  Adams  has  also 
made  a  purchase  of  a  number  of  crinoids,  geodes,  &C.,  found  in  Jackson  Co., 
Ind.,  also  a  number  of  corals  and  marine  shells,  some  of  them  very  fine. 

The  Geological  and  Botanical  sections  of  the  Natural  Science  depart- 
ment have  been  ransacking  the  region  around  Danville  for  specimens, 
breaking,  collecting  and  classifying  rocks,  gathering,  analyzing  and  preser- 
ving plants  and  you  may  look  out  for  a  fine  display  of  their  work  at  an 
Exposition  which  will  occur  at  the  close  of  the  present  term.  In  our  next 
issue  we  will  tell  you  what  we  saw  at  the  Exposition.  We  will  be  modest 
and  only  say  that  we  hope  the  students  of  all  other  schools  are  doing  as 
much  practical  work  in  this  and  every  other  line  as  we  think  the  students 
of  this  school  are  doing. 

Dr.  Tingley  is  building  for  the  use  of  the  school  a  mammoth  electrical 
machine.  The  glass  plate  is  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  Come  and  see 
the  thing  work.    It  will  be  truly  a  *'  shocking"  spectacle  to  behold. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Please  read  all  of  the  hew  advertisements . 


All  those  who  think  of  making  a  club  for   this  paper  should  read  our 
new  premium  circular. 


If  jrou  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  numbers  of  The  Normal  TsACHERf  you 
should  renew  at  once.    We  can  not  supply  back  numbers. 


We  are  offering  great  inducements  to  agents  for  our  books  and  The 
Normal  Teacher.    Don't  fail  to  write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  State  Supt.  will  do  work  in  Co.  Institutes 
this  summer.    Address  him  either  at  Kokomo  or  Danville,  Ind. 


S.  L.  Marrow  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  offering  agents  the  most  lib- 
eral terms  on  their  New  Illustrated  Indiana  History,  Historical  Bibles, 
Voter's  Text-Book,  and  other  standard  works. 


The  Review  term  of  the  Central  Normal  College  opens  July  6th,  1880, 
and  offers  exceptional  advantages  in  a  general  review  of  all  the  common 
school  branches.     We  hope  to  see  a  large  attendance. 


Golden  Days  for  boys  and  girls  is  a  new  paper  recently  started.  It  is 
first-class  in  -every  respect  and  ought  to  have  a  million  readers.  Address 
the  publisher,  Jas.  Elverson,  S.  W.  Corner  Eighth  and  Locust  Sts.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


A  GOOD  many  Institutes  will  meet  in  July  and  to  one  and  all  of  our 
agents  we  say  pusk  ike  work.  Don't  fail  to  work  early  and  late  and  success 
will  crown  your  efforts.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  often  by  letter  we  bid 
3POU  good-bye  until  August. 


Teachers  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  Normal  frindfUs  of 
toacking,  who  wish  to  keep  posted  in  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  who  wish  to  have  that  which  is  tkoroughly  fracticaly  should  sub 
scribe  for  The  Normal  Teacher. 


It  beats  the  world  how  our  books  do  sell.  The  Normal  Question  Book 
which  has  been  out  of  press  only  nine  months  is  now  in  its  seventeenth 
edition.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  book  published  in  the 
United  States  that  has  had  such  a  run  the  past  year.  Onr  other  works  only 
recently  published  are  coming  rapidly  into  general  favor.  We  have  ar- 
ranged better  terms  than  ever  for  agents  on  our  books  for  the  Institutes  of 
1880.    It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  our  new  circular. 
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Our  agents  should  not  forget  that  The  Normal  Teacher  has  the  larg- 
est circulation  of  any  school  journal  in  this  country.  That  such  circulation 
should  be  reached  in  a  little  over  two  years  is  certainly  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  immense  popularity  of  a  school  journal. 


Some  school  journals  recently  started  are  bragging  that  they  have 
reached  a  circulation  of  800  in  two  months.  The  Normal  Teacher  in 
the  first  two  months  of  its  publication,  March  and  April,  1878,  received 
1500  subscriptions.  Our  paper  too  was  started  in  the  midst  of  the  **hard 
times." 


We  have  been  receiving  for  some  time  The  School  Visitor^  a  monthly 
periodical  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  English  Grammar. 
Price  60  cents  a  year.  Published  at  Ansonia,  O.,  by  J.  S.  Royer.  This 
monthly  is  well  filled  with  interesting  questions,  answers  and  solutions.  It 
will  pay  every  teacher  to  take  it  . 


We  have  a  new  surprise  in  store  for  our  readers  which  will  appear  in 
August  number.  We  tried  hard  to  get  it  ready  for  this  issue  but  could  not 
do  it.  We  believe  in  improvement,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  of  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  August  number  is  the  finest  in  all  respects  of 
any  number  ever  yet  put  out. 


From  present  indications  our  books  will  have  a  wonderful  sale  at  the  In- 
stitutes this  summer.  To  accommodate  all  of  our  agents  and  insure  all 
against  loss  we  have  recently  published  a  new  circular  to  agents  setting 
forth  a  new  and  original  plan  for  working  our  publications  at  the  Institutes. 
All  should  write  for  this  circular. 


We  call  special  attention  to  our  advertising  pages  this  month.  Many 
new  advertisements  appear.  If  you  would  keep  posted  read  all  the  adver- 
tisements. Many  advertisements  are  left  out  of  this  issue  for  want  of 
space.  We  only  insert  so  many  pages  of  advertisements  each  number  and 
never  allow  the  advertisements  to  encroach  upon*  the  reading  matter. 


We  oflfer  The  Normal  Teacher  at  75  cents  in  clubs  of  five.  At  this 
price  it  istby  far  the  cheapest  educational  journal  in  the  U.  S.  Once  in  a 
while  some  new  journal  starts  up  with  a  determination  to  compete  with  us 
but  about  second  or  third  issue  the  sign  is  taken  down  and  club  rates  are 
put  at  $  I XX)  per  copy.  We  hope  that  all  those  who  think  of  raising  a  club 
for  any  school  journal  at  the  Institutes  will  remember  that  it  is  fiu*  easier 
to  obtain  a  club  of  five  at  75  cents  each  than  it  is  to  secure  even  one  name 
for  a  journal  that  comes  at  $1.00.  Let  all  bear  this  fact  in  mind  and  send 
at  once  for  our  new  premium  circular  which  is  far  more  extensive  than 
that  put  out  by  any  other  educational  publisher. 
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Whbrbvsr  sample  copies  of  Ths  Normal  Tbacher  have  gone  we 
have  invariably  received  a  club  of  subscriptions.  Therefore  we  are  anxious 
to  send  sample  copies  and  circulars  to  every  Institute  in  the  Union  and 
Canada.  Will  those  who  are  interested  in  circulating  first-class  education- 
al literature  please  write  us  for  sample  copies  and  our  new  premium  circu- 
lar. 


The  Central  Normal  College  retains  its  old  teachers  for  next  year 
with  strong  and  valuable  additions.  We  have  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  this  school  in  these  pages  and  we  wish  to  say  again  that  all  of  our  read- 
ers would  do  well  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  school  betore  going  else-' 
where.  There  is  certainly  no  Normal  School  in  the  land  that  does  more 
for  its  students.  * 


"aUEEB  aUERIES." 

Creates  i^eat  interest  In  Schools,  at  Institutes,  wherever  used.    Sent  postpaid  for  Silver 

Charter. 

SIX  COPIES.  $1.00;  TWELVE  COPIES,  $1.50. 

Order  a  Supply  for  Tour  Institute  and 

Make  Money. 


ADDRESS 

J.  E:.  SIIE:ICIML.]L.,  PubUsher, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Can  make  money  rapidly  during  Vacation  by  taking  orders  for 

ICARK  TWAnrS  HEW  BOOK, 

Good  times  for  agents  ahead.    Prospectus  and  book  now  ready.    40000  sold  in  six  weeks. 
Speak  quick  and  secure  territory.    *'  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient"    Apply  to 

DOUGLASS  BBOS.»  55  W.  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bible  agents  also  wanted.    Sample  pages  sent  on  receipt  of  application. 

TlIT  T/^  1VnnC&  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler;  dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver- 
•  J-^  •  U  \y  Al  JClOyware,  Spectacles  and  Fine  Jewelry.  East  side  Public  Squar^ 
Danville,  Indiana.  Repairingofall  kinds  neatlyexecuted  and  warranted.  Teachers  in  need 
of  watches  and  jewelry  should  write  for  prices. 
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y     MATHEMATICAL    GEOGRAPHY.— NO.    VII. 

ELIAS   SCHNEIDER. 

After  having  spoken  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  we  must 
next  consider  its  position,  both  -where  it  is  situated  in  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  any  time  and  how  it  is  there  situated.  It 
has  aheady  been  remarked  that  the  path  of  the  earth's  orbit 
around  the  sun,  is  the  curve  of  an  ellipse.  The  ellipse  dif- 
fers from  the  circle  in  having  no  point  within  it,  equally  dis- 
tant from  every  point  in  the  curve.  But  instead  of  this  it 
has  tioo  points  within  it,  the  sum  of  whose  distances  from 
any  point  of  the  curve  is  constant  and  equal  to  its  longest 
diameter. 
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3.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  7,  p.  149.] 

How  large  is  the  side  of  a  cubical  box  that  can  be  made  from  a  plank  42} 
it.  in  length,  24  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  thick? 

Aus,  Construct  the  box  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  shall  extend  to  the 
sides  of  the  cube  in  all  directions,  and  let  the  sides  extend  to  the  ends  of  the 
box. 

Liet  x=one  side  of  the  box  in  inches,  and  let  a=thickne8s  of  the  plank. 
The  area  of  one  side  of  the  box  will  be  x*  inches,  and  the  total  area  6x* 
inches. 

The  area  of  the  plank  is  12168  inches;  add  to  this  the  area  of  8  edges, 
that  are  x  inches  long  and  "  a  **  inches  wide ;  and  4  edges  that  are  (x— 2a) 
inches  long  and  *^  a"  inches  wide,  and  we  have  I2i68-|-i2ax— 8a*  equal  to 
the  areii  of  the  box. 

Hence,  (i)    6x*==i2z68-|-i2ax— 8a* 

(2)  X*— 2ax=: -7 by  transposing  and  reducing  (i;. 

(3)  X*— 2ax+a*= ^- — by  completing  sq.  of       (2). 


/  \  *    4/12168— 2a»  ,         i_    ^. 

(4)    X  — a=2. by  extracting  sq.  root 


(3)- 


V         6 

V12168 2a^ 

x=J j-a,  by  transposing  a  in  (4). 

From  this  may  be  derived  the  following  general  Rule:  From  the  area 
of  the  plank  take  twice  the  square  of  its  thickness,  divide  the  remainder  by 
6;  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  and  add  the  thickness  of  the 
plank  to  the  root    The  result  is  the  length  of  the  required  cubical  box. 

By  applying  the  foregoing  rule,  all  problems  of  this  class  may  be  solved 
arithmetically.  From  the  area  of  the  plank,  which  is  12 168  sq.  inches,  sub- 
tract twice  the  square  of  the  thickness,  which  is  18  inches ;  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  6,  and  to  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  which  is  45,  add  3 
inches  the  thickness  of  plank,  and  we  have  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  re- 
quired cubical  box,  which  is  48  inched. 

lUusiration  :  It  may  be  seen  that  a  cubical  box  can  be  made  of  six  square 
pieces  of  plank,  except  two  corners,  each  of  which  will  be  a  cube  whose 
side  will  equal  the  thickness  of  the  plank.  Hence,  from  the  area  of  the 
plank,  in  constructing  the  box,  must  be  subtracted  twice  the  area  of  a  cor- 
ner equal  in  length  and  width  to  th  e  thickness  of  the  plank. 

B.  B.  Lakin,  Streator^  lU. 

Solved  correctly  also  by  H.  A.  Withee,  Chapin,  111. — [Ed. 

4.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  8,  p.  149.] 
29x'-^5x=276.    Required  the  value  of  X. 

Ans,    By  rule  for  Hindoo  Formula,  we  get  the  following: 

X  =""?    V35i"3^'  1  whence,  x=3  or  — 3^-  ^'  C.  Jones. 

Correctly  solved  also  by  B.  B.  Lakin,  Streator,  111. — [Ed. 
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5.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  I,  p.  149.] 

What  18  the  difFerence  between  a  state  and  a  territorj  ? 

Ans.  A  territory  is  governed  by  a  Governor  and  Secretary,  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  by  a 
Supreme  Court,  whose  judges  are  appointed  as  above,  and  by  a  Legislature 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Territory,  which  can  make  laws  subject  to  the 
Governor's  approval  and  under  the  supervision  of  Congress,  which  body 
can  declare  them  null  and  void.  The  salary  of  the  Governor,  Secretary 
and  Judges  is  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  but  the  Legislature  is  com- 
pensated by  the  Territory.  The  Territory  sends  one  delegate  to  Congress, 
who  may  speak  on  any  question  but  has  no  vote.  The  Territory  has  no 
voice  in  the  election  of  President  or  in  any  National  matter.  K. 

6.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  2,  p.  150.] 

What  meaning  has  the  interrogation  point  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis, 
thus  (?)  when  used  in  an  otherwise  unbroken  sentence? 

Ans.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  an  example  better  than  it  can  be  explain- 
ed— #. ^.,  " The  intelligent  (?)  committee  removed  the  teacher."  The  (?) 
implies  that  the  word  intelligent  is  used  ironically,  meaning  that  the  com- 
mittee in  question  were  anything  but  intelligent.  Id, 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  6,  p.  149.] 

I  have  a  three-cornered  lot  which  contains  an  acre;  each  of  the  three 
sides  is  equal.    What  is  the  length  of  one  side?    If  possible,  by  arithmetic. 

Ans.  This  admits  of  two  very  nice  solutions.  First,  by  the  rules  of  Arith. 
Art  532  Milne  or  397  Ray's  Higher.  The  area  of  an  equilateral  whose  sides 
are  one  yard  each,  is  xxxx)894654-|-  of  an  acre.    We  may  therefore  form 

the  proportion  thus:  V*ooooS94654-f  :  i  ::  i  yd.  :  (?),  and  solving  this  we 
get  105.723-I-  yd.  for  one  side.    Second :  .Since  the  area  of  an  equilateral= 

the  (base)«XiV75>  because  by  Art  529  Milne,  420  White  or  396  Ray,  the 

altitude==the  baseXVTS?  therefore,  the  (base)«=the  arca-*-jV75  o""  ^^^  ^8® 

=Varea-i-|v.75.    An  acre=i6o  sq.  rds.,  therefore  we  have  Y    =  19.2224- 

^*V.75 

1327+rds.  or  105.72327+yds.  Mont.  T.  Vale,  Lebanon,  O. 

8.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  Q.  2,  p.  149.] 

A  borrows  a  sUm  of  money  at  ^%  per  annum,  and  pays  the  interest  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  lends  it  out  at  the  rate  of  $%  per  annum,  and  receives 
the  interest  half-yearly.  By  this  means  he  gains  $100  a  year.  How  much 
does  he  borrow? 

Ans.  Assume  $1  as  the  amount  At  the  end  of  the  year  at  5^^,  will  have 
drawn  $.050625  interest  Deducting  $.04,  the  am't  of  interest  he  pays,  from 
$.050625  we  have  a  remainder  of  $.010625,  which  is  the  gain  on  $1.  In 
order  to  gain  $100  he  must  borrow  as  many  dollars  as  $.010625  is  contain- 
ed times  in  $100,  which  is  9411.76-I-  times.    .*.  he  borrows  $94ii.76-4-> 

John  Schurr,  Munde,  Ind, 

Note. — If  correspondents  will  observe  the  following  rules  their  commu- 
nications will  be  more  likely  to  appear  in  print: 
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1.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only . 

2.  Write  Questions  and  Answers  on  separate  sheets  and  sign  the  name 
you  wish  to  appear  in  print  to  each  Question  and  Answer. 

3.  Be  careful  to  make  every  letter,  figure  and  sign  plainly.  Sometimes 
a  good  solution  or  question  must  be  set  aside  because  we  cannot  make  out 
the  name  of  the  writer. 

4.  When  sending  solutions  write  the  question  out  in  full  as  well  as  the 
solution. 

Hereafter  we  shall  give  credit  to  all  solutions  sent  in  and  publish  those 
so  far  as  we  have  space,  which  seem  to  be  the  simplest,  clearest  and  best. 
By  some  mistake  we  inserted  an  example  over  the  name  of  D.  C.  Jones  in 
June  number,  the  same  example  having  been  correctly  solved  by  him  and 
also  by  J.  C.  Gregg,  whose  solution  was  published  in  Correspondence  De- 
partment of  same  number. — [Ed. 
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DIAGRAMS    AND    PARSINGS. 


BY   F.  P.  ADAMS. 


1*34  567 

That  that  that  that  lady  parsed  is  not  that  that  that  she  should  have 
parsed. 
Parse  the  numbered  words  and  diagram  sentence. 

1.  That  is  an  adj.,  lim.  that  (2). 

2.  That  is  noun,  com.,  3d,  sing.,'neut,  nom.,  subj.  of  is. 

3.  Thttt  is  a  pron.,  rel.,  ant.  that  (2),  with  which  it  agrees  in  3d,  sing.,  neut. ; 
obj.,  obj.  of  the  verb  parsed, 

4.  That  is  an  adj.,  lim.  lady, 

5*     Thai  is  an  adj.,  lim.  thai  (6). 

6.  Thai  is  a  noun,  nom.,  in  the  pred.  with  the  verb  is, 

7.  That  is  a  pron.,  rel.,  obj.,  obj.  of  the  verb  shonJd  have  farstd, 

( That 
that  \   riady  |  that 
(   (^  parsed  |  that 

(that 
is  that-]   rshe 

(   [  should  have  parsed  |  that. 

O  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt     Hamlet. 

Diagram  the  sentence  and  parse  Hamlet. 

Hamlet  is  a  noun,  proper,  ist,  sing.,  masc,  nom.,  absol.  by  inscription.  It 
is  altogether  unnecessary  and  improper  to  supply  by  and  parse  Hamlet  as 
its  object.    This  would  require  the  filling  out  of  the  sentence  thus : 

[This  was  spoken  by]  Hamlet, 
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Hamlet  is  merely  subscribed  and  is  independent. 

r(0) 

r(that)(this 
[I]  flesh  \  solid  |  too  |  too 

[would]  ( 

would  melt. 

I  know  who  told  you  to  come. 

Is  -who  relative  or  interrogative.^ 

A  friend  writes  to  know  whether  the  word  person  is  not  understood  before 
•who  as  its  antecedent. 

Does  the  sentence  mean  "  I  know  the  person  who  told  you  to  come?** 

Suppose  you  say  "  I  do  not  know  who  told  you  to  come/*  and  construe  it 
mean,  "  I  do  not  know  the  person  who  told  you  to  come."  Then  suppose 
you  on  investigation  find  the  person  to  be  your  mother.  Does  it  not  follow 
logically  that  you  do  not  know  your  mother? 

Then  coming  back  to  the  question,  is  not  the  absurdity  apparent  if  you 
supply  the  yrord  person  f 

**  I  do  not  know  who  is  in  the  garden  "  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  know 
the  person  who  is  in  the  garden.  It  may  be  my  nearest  friend  and  yet  the 
statement  be  true  that  "  I  do  not  know  who  is  in  the  garden." 

Now,  a  relative  pronoun  is  a  pronoun  which  joins  to  its  antecedent  a 
limiting  clause.  If  who  in  this  sentence  is  a  relative  pronoun  the  word 
person  or  some  antecedent  must  be  supplied.  But  supplying  an  anteced- 
ent perverts  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a 
relative. 

The  question  arises  what  is  it?  One  says  an  interrogative.  The  ans- 
wer comes  promptly  that  there  is  no  question  asked  but  tnat  an  affirmation 
is  made. 

Another  answers  a  **  responsive  pronoun."  That  introduces  a  new  class, 
which  of  course  should  not  be  done  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Now  to  brins  this  to  a  close.  It  can  not  evidently  be  a  personal  pronoun ; 
we  have  also  shown  that  it  can  not  be  a  relative.  Let  us  examine  again 
the  view  that  it  is  an  interrogative. 

In  the  sentence  he  asked  who  you  were,  it  is  plain  that  who  is  an  interrog- 
ative. The  subordinate  sentence  which  is  interrogative  is  incorporated  into 
the  declarative  sentence.  Yet  it  still  retains  its  interrogative  nature  and 
vfho  is  unquestionably  an  interrogative. 

The  sentence  **  he  told  me  who  you  were  *'  is  similar  to  '*  he  asked  who 
you  were."  **  He  asked  who  you  were  "  means  he  asked  the  question  **  who 
you  were?" 

^  He  told  me  who  you  were  "  means  he  told  me  the  answer  to  the  question 
**  who  you  were?** 

The  subordinate  sentence  in  both  cases  is  interrogative,  and  of  course  the 
pronoun  is  interrogative. 

I  know  "  who  struck  you.** 

He  asked  "  who  struck  you.'* 

He  told  me  "  who  struck  you.** 

The  subordinate  sentence  in  each  of  these  cases  is  the  same  nature  and  it 
seems  to  me  apparent  that  in  each  case  the  pronoun  is  interrogative. 

This  point  has  been  hotly  contested  by  some  grammarians.  We  believe 
that  those  who  have  done  the  most  thinking  on  the  subject  are  inclined  to 
consider  who  an  interrogative  in  such  sentences. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


It  is  not  to  be  mietaken  that  late  years  have  seen  wonderful  changes  in 
school  administration.  Methods  are  in  vogue  and  system  characterizes  pres- 
ent school  work.  The  careless,  haphazard  work  of  some  years  ago  is  not 
to  be  found  in  our  better  schools  at  this  day.  In  such  schools  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  pupils  can  cover  half  a  wall  in  the  solution  of  examples, 
and  when  through  be  able  to  tell  nothing  of  the  tangled  maze  but  the  ans- 
wer. But  solutions  are  now  set  forth  in  neat,  business-like  form,  bringing 
to  the  eye  the  several  steps,  while  the  pupil  with  ease  explains  them.  Method 
and  order  are  thus  instilled  as  habit  and  through  such  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment, disorder  will  come  to  disturb  his  nerves  as  it  should.  To  bring  this 
about  the  teacher  must  require  method  in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts 
and  all  other  exercises  and  see  that  the  work  is  presented  in  that  one  way. 
Especially  is  this  point  important  in  the  case  of  younger  pupils.  Not  only 
teU  them  how  you  desire  the  work  prepared,  but  put  a  model  on  the  board. 
So  much  is  lost  by  the  teacher's  not  being  specific  and  sure  that  he  has 
made  his  directions  plain  to  the  very  dullest  one.  Of  course  this  does*nt 
apply  to  the  teachers  (?)  who  employ  the  dismal  form  of  **Take  the  next 
lesson,"  or  "Take  the  same  lesson  over  to-morrow  "  in  dismissing  a  class. 
They  never  think  of  directions,  never  heard  of  a  "  preliminary  drill  '*  on  the 
next  lesson  as  a  closing  exercise  of  every  complete  recitation.  But  to  the 
others :  Insist  on  your  onb  form  of  preparation  until  it  has  been  mastered 
by  the  class ;  then  other  forms  may  be  considered  if  desired,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter still,  at «.  second  going  over  of  the  subject  difiierent  forms  of  solution 
may  be  considered  with  profit,  but  at  first  when  every  thing  is  so  new  do 
not  allow  confusion  to  arise  by  allowing  things  to  be  so  miscellaneous.  So 
of  Grammar :  have  your  regular  form  for  preparing  the  different  kinds  of 
lessons,  which,  give  to  the  pupils  before  requiring  the  lesson.  In  Geogra- 
phy and  History  have  your  topic  lists,  &c.  Have  method  in  your  work.  It 
can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  successful  school. 


Speaking  of  system  and  method^  we  are  reminded  of  the  abuse  to  which 
even  these  excellent  servants  may  be  subjected.  It  is  through  their 
use  that  routine  and  monotony,  with  their  deadening  spell,  creep  in 
unawares.  Much  is  said  of  normal  methods.  They  are  but  expedients 
which  the  real  teacher  employs  to  come  near  the  mind  and  soul  of  pu- 
pils. If  you,  teacher,  are  but  a  mere  imitator  of  methods  you  will  fall 
short  of  this  great  end.  It  nearly  all  depends  on  the  generous  expan- 
sion, the  vital  glow  of  your  own  mind  and  soul.  The  principles  which 
underlie  methods  must  be  fully  realized  to  make  them  potent,  to  put 
into  them  the  breath  of  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  na- 
ture, in  its  mental  unfoldings,  its  physical  relations,  the  affections  that 
reach  out  and  must  be  reached  after,  and  the  soul  with  its  great  possi- 
bilities that  sits  dimly  in  its  recess  or  glorifies  with  light — the  whole  beings 
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all  these  must  be  in  a  measure  comprehended,  the  more  fully  certainly  the 
better.  Even  benign  Object  Lessons  and  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten, 
originated  to  bless  the  lives  of  little  ones,  may  be  so  systematized,  elementa- 
rized  and  routinized  as  to  be  the  very  essence  of  tiresome  foolishness  un- 
less in  the  hands  of  one  taking  in  the  scope  and  meaning  of  it  all,  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  the  means  and  the  end. 


Wb  have  found  it  very  helpful  in  managing  a  Geography  class,  in  the 
way  of  arousing  an  interest  in  the  country  we  may  be  studying,  to  read 
to  the  pupils  or  have  them  read  a  story,  the  scenes  and  events  of  which 
are  laid  in  that  country.  Its  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  take  on  a  new  interest 
from  their  connection,  they  assume  a  reality,  a  fixed  location  and  actuali- 
ty in  the  minds  of  the  children.  Much  History  may  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  Geography  in  this  way,  they  devour  it  with  avidity  and 
learn  it  to  keep.  There  is  none  of  the  common  branches  which  may  be 
made  so  effectually  a  key  to  general  information,  or  a  nucleus  rather, 
about  which  to  accumulate  knowledge  as  Geography.  After  inspiring  in- 
vestigation by  every  artifice,  and  bringing  out  in  the  class  the  information 
of  the  several  members,  it  is  an  interesting  exercise  to  cUnch  this  know- 
ledge by  having  them  prepare  compositions  concerning  the  country  just 
studied,  the  topic  list  they  have  used  havinff  given  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  matter  in  their  minds.  There  should  be  frequent  written  lessons  in 
Geography.  They  constitute  good  language  lessons  and  teach  the  spelling 
of  Geographical  names.  In  all  your  teaching,  originate  ways  and  means 
to  keep  alive  thought  and  interest,  at  the  hazard  of  every  thing  else.  Order 
is  a  bad  thing  when  gained  at  the  expense  or  suspension  of  healthful  men- 
tal activity. 


In  the  management  of  the  recitation  use  just  so  much  form  and  sys- 
tem as  will  expedite  the  business  of  the  hour.  The  teacher  being  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  and  the  floor  gained  by  addressing  the  chairman,  he 
thus  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the  recitation.  And  without  seem- 
ing to  do  so,  as  in  the  old-time  arbitrary  way,  he  sees  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all  are  maintained.  This  feeling  of  membership  in  a  meeting 
for  the  good  of  all,  over  which  the  teacher  is  the  courteous  {^resident,  act- 
ing to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  all,  has  a  telling  effect  and  works  like  a 
charm  in  the  government  of  any  school  above  the  primary  grades.  From 
such  a  position  or  attitude  toward  the  school,  government  becomes  com- 
paratively easy.  The  teacher  will  use  evtxj  occasion  to  teach  the  courtesy 
due  from  one  member  to  another  and  by  example  and  prece]>t  inspire  them 
with  a  regard  for  personal  rights  and  duties.  It  is  of  but  little  import  to 
expatiate  on  the  grandeur  of  the  golden  rule  or  philosophize  abstractly  on 
personal  riehts,  but  seize  on  occasions  as  they  rise,  which  they  are  certain 
to  do,  to  bring  the  matter  right  home  to  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  and  im- 
press the  listening  jury.  Make  no  rule  until  the  necessity  arises,  then  put 
it  rather  in  the  light  of  requesting  a  favor  to  yourself  or  explain  it  as  a 
measure  necessary  to  the  common  good  and  have  it  adopted  and  ratified  by 
the  school.  There  is  then  no  trouble  in  carrying  it  out  and  the  peace-break- 
er will  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  offending  the  whole  school  instead  of 
breaking  the  teacier's  rule.  Children  are  very  reasonable  creatures  and  may 
be  easily  led  into  right  ways,  but  they  hate  driving  and  drivers,  and  as  little 
do  the^  respect  that  class,  the  incapables,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  their  dis- 
like of  school  in  many  cases. 
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EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTION6  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS    IN    JUNE,    1880. 


WRITING. 

1 .  Write  all^the  looped  letters,  and  tell  how  many  spaces  in  high!  and 
width  each  occupies.  10. 

2.  Name  the  four  characteristics  of  good  penmanship,  and  indicate 
which  of  the  four  you  regard  as  most  important  10. 

3.  Begin  with  the  letter  H  and  write  ten  capitals  in  alphabetical  order. 

10. 

4.  How  many  and  which  letters  are  composed  of  the  following  lines,  or 
repetitions  of  them,  (/)?  10. 

5.  Describe  how  pupils  should  hold  the  pen.  10. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
narked  from  i  to  $0  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  ling^mals  and  liquids  f  (b)  Give 
two  Unguals  and  two  liquids.  '   az=:5 ;  b=:5. 

2.  (a)  What  sounds  has  the  letter  af  (b)  Give  words  illustrating  each 
sound.  ft=5;  bc=r5. 

3.  Syllabicate  and  mark  the  accent  of  iUustraiing  and  corporal. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  phonically  with  the  proper  diacritical  marks,  quoiient  and 
Hoositr,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Which  rule  of  spelling  is  violated  by  spelling  traveler  with  two  Psf 

6.  Spell  ten.  words  pronounced  by  the  Superintendent.  5  for  each. 

READING. 

"Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  ot 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened.'* — Waskit^tim, 

1.  Who  and  what  was  the  author  of  the  above  extract?  Where  and 
when  did  he  live?    In  what  was  he  especially  remarkable?     5  pts.,  2  each. 

2.  Define  "promote,"  "institutions,"  " dilBfusion,"  "government,"  "pub- 
lic opinion."  5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  Select  five  words  for  a  lesson  in  spelling  and  definition,  giving  reas- 
ons for  your  selection.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,"  "  institu- 
tions for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  "?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Express  briefly  in  your  own  language,  the  sentiment  of  the  above  ex- 
tract. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sight,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  i  to  50. 


i 
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ARITHMKTIC. 

1.  In  digging  a  ditch  120  rd.  long,  and  3  ft.  wide,  1,250  cu.  yd.  of  earth 
were  removed.    How  deep  was  the  ditch?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

2.  If  a  man  can  build  j-  of  a  wall  In  a  day,  what  part  of  it  can  he  build  in 
f  of  a  day?    By  analysis.  Anal.  5;  ans.  5. 

3.  When  40  yd.  of  cloth  cost  $82f ,  what  will  yi  of  ^  of  a  yard  cost? 

Proc.  5;  anal.  5. 

4.  I  sold  a  watch  and  lost  $6,  which  was  *jyi%  of  the  cost.  What  was 
the  cost?  For  what  price  did  I  sell  it?  What  %  was  the  selling  price  of 
the  cost  price?  Proc.  4;  each  ans.  2. 

5.  My  horse  cost  {  as  much  as  my  carriage,  what  %  of  the  cost  of  one 
was  the  cost  of  the  other?  Proc.  4;  each  ans.  3. 

6.  At  what  rate  of  interest  will  $100  double  itself  in  16  yr.  8  months? 

7.  If  six  men  can  build  a  wall  20  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  4  feet  thick 
in  16  days,  in  what  time  can  24  men  build  a  wall  200  feet  long,  8  feet  high, 
and  6  feet  thick  ?    By  proportion.  Stat.  3 ;  Proc.  3 ;  ans.  4. 

8.  A  man  purchased  a  square  farm  containing  140  acres  and  100  square 
rods.    What  was  the  length  of  one  side  of  it?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  Reduce  3  bu.  2  pk.  3  qt  to  pints.     By  analysis.  Anal.  5;  ans.  5. 
la    The  capacity  of  a  cubical  cistern  is  74,088  cu.  ft.    What  is  the  area  of 

the  bottom?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR. 


i)    God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep, 
'a)    So  Sancho  Panza  said  and  so  say  I: 

3)  And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  didn't  keep 

4)  His  great  discovery  to  himself,  nor  try 
To  make  it — as  the  lucky  fellow  might — 
A  close  monopoly  by  patent  right. 


%. 


1.  Parse  the  adverbs  m  the  above.  10. 

2.  Parse  the  conjunctions  in  the  above.  10. 

3.  Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  above.  la 

4.  Correct  the  following:  Indianapolis  ind  oct  20  1879  ^^^  sir  your  last 
letter  was  duly  rec*d  no  answer  is  required  respectfully  John  smith.  10. 

5.  Analyze. — The  life  of  Agricola,  the  Roman  general  who  conquered 
Britain,  was  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Latin  histor- 
ian. 10. 

6.  What  are  the  uses  of  Etymology?  la 

7.  Which  of  the  pronouns  indicate  by  their  form  the  gender  of  their  an- 
tecedent nouns?  10. 

8.  Correct  and  Analyze:    He  is  to  be  married  to  I  don*t  know  who. 

First  part  4 ;  second  6. 

9.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.     Define  two  kinds  of  verbs.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.     What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth?     Give  three  proofs  of  this. 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  error. 
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2.  Name  two  chief  natural  divisions  of  land,  and  three  of  water. 

5  pts.,  3  each. 

3.  How  does  the  eastern  hemisphere  compare  with  the  western  as  to 
extent  of  surface?  how,  as  to  direction  of  greatest  length?        3  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  general  direction  does  migration  take  in  the  United  States? 
Why?  2  pts^  5  each. 

5.  How  are  lakes  divided  ?    Name  two  of  each  class.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  What  are  the  Trade  Winds? 

7.  Define  Capital,  Ca|Mtol,  Metropolis,  Republic^  Monarchy. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  Beginning  at  the  north,  name  in  order  the  Eastern  States  that  border 
on  the  ocean  and  its  arms.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

9.  If  you  sail  down  the  Elbe  river  from  its  source,  what  three  important 
cities  would  you  pass?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

la    What  range  of  mountains,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas, 
constitutes  part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia? 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  European  nations  established  colonies  in  this  country  ?  la 

2.  How  was  Florida  acquired  by  the  United  States?  la 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Valley  Forge.  10. 

4.  What  effects  followed  the  completion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal?  la 

5.  Who  was  Thomas  H.  Benton?  la 

6.  What  causes  produced  the  great  European  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try? la 

7.  What  advantages  have  followed  from  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery  ?  10. 

8.  Name  the  five  greatest  prose  writers  and  the  five  greatest  poets  in  the 
United  States  ¥rithin  the  past  hundred  years.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

9.  When,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Indi- 
ana? 3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

la    From  what  books  have  you  gained  your  knowledge  of  United  States 
history?  10. 

NoTB. — ^Narratives  and  descriptioni  are  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Why  are  the  bones  of  adults  more  easily  broken  than  those  of  child- 
ren? la 

2.  What  is  the  function  of  ligaments?  10. 

3.  How  many  orifices  has  the  stomach,  and  what  is  each  called? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  What  organ  secretes  the  gastric  juice?    What  separates  the  saliva? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  should  food  be  properly  masticated?  10. 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  lacteals?  10. 
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7.  What  is  the  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins?  10. 

8.  What  are  the  objects  of  respiration  ?  2  pts.,  5  each* 

9.  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  give  the  function  of  each  layer? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
10.    How  is  proper  bathing  conducive  to  health?  10. 

*  THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  mental  analysis  in  teaching  arithmetic?  2a 

2.  What  is  meant  by  teaching  a  definition,  or  a  rule  inductively?        20. 

3.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  first  instruction  in  geography? 

20. 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  never  inflict  upon  a  pupil  personal  indignities- 
a8  pulling  the  ears  or  hair?  20> 

5.  What  should  be  the  first  aim  of  a  teacher  in  managing  a  school?   20. 


ANSWERS    TO    STATE     BOARD     QUESTIONS    FOR    JUNE^   * 

i88a 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


Tke  Number  0/  the  Answer  Carres  onds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question, 


WRniNG. 

1.  h,  k,  1,  b,  j,  y,  g,  z,  f.  The  letters  k  and  k  are  three  spaces  in  height 
and  one  in  width ;  the  letters  b  and  /  are  three  spaces  in  height  and  one- 
half  space  in  width ;  the  letters/  and  *  are  three  spaces  in  length  and  one- 
half  space  in  width;  the  letters^  and^  are  three  spaces  in  length  and  one 
space  in  width ;  the  letter  f  is  five  spaces  in  length  and  one-half  space  in 
width. 

2.  Four  characteristics  of  good  penmanship  and  also  important  steps  i» 
teaching  it  are,  to  knoWy  to  executey  to  critictsey  and  to  correct. 

The  first;  because  without  it  the  others  are  impossible. 

5.  The  pen  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  and  second 
fingers,  the  holder  crossing  the  first  finger  just  forward  of  the  knuckle  joint. 
The  end  of  the  second  finger  should  drop  below  the  first,  so  that  the  pen 
may  cross  it  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  the  end  of  the  thumb  should  press 
upon  the  holder  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  first-finger.  The  first  and 
second  fingers  should  touch  each  other  as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  first- 
finger;  the  third  and  fourth  must  be  slightly  curved  and  separate  from  the 
others  at  the  middle  joint,  and  rest  upon  the  paper  at  the  tips  of  the  nails. 
^— '^fencer  t 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I.  (a)  Linguals  are  consonant  sounds  formed  by  the  tongue.  They  are 
also  called  liquids  because  they  unite  easily  with  other  consonant  sounds* 
The  only  distinction  being  that  there  are  two  more  of  the  liquids  than  of 
the  linguals.    (b)  1  and  r  are  linguals  and  1,  m,  n,  and  r  liquids. 
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2.  A,  long  as  in  Fate. 
A,  short  as  in  Fat. 

A,  long  before  r  as  in  Fare. 
A,  Italian  or  grave  as  in  Far. 
A,  intermediate  as  in  Fast. 
A,  broad  as  in  Fall. 
A,  slight  or  obscure  as  in  Liar. 

3.  IMus'trat-ing;  Cor'po-ral. 

5.  A  final  consonant,  when  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  or  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable,  should  remain  single  before  an  addi- 
tional syllable. 

READING. 

1.  The  author  of  this  extract  is  known  as  the  "Father  of  his  Country," 
the  commander-in-chief  of  our  armies  in  our  infant  struggle  for  existence 
as  a  nation,  the  first  President  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  born  in  1732  and  died 
in  1799.  Lived  at  Mt  Vernon,  Va.  Washington  was  especially  remark- 
able for  his  dignified  manner,  his  firm  trust  in  Providence,  and  as  a  military 
man  in  his  cautious  disposition  and  stratagetical  powers. 

2.  "Promote,"  to  contribute  to  the  growth,  enlargement  or  excellence; 
"institutions,"  here  meaning  schools  or  societies;  "diffusion,"  extension, 
propagation;  "government,"  the  ruling  power;  "public  opinion,"  the 
thoughts  or  opinions  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

3.  Promote,  primary,  diffusion,  structure,  enlightened.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  g^ve  a  reason  for  the  selection  of  these  particular  words.  They 
seem  to  be  words  of  importance  and  those  which  are  less  likely  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  pupils. 

4.  Objects  of  primary  or  first  importance  should  receive  the  greatest  at- 
tention. The  objects  here  mentioned  as  of  first  or  chief  importance  are 
those  institutions  as  schools  and  societies  which  are  intended  to  increase 
general  knowledge. 

5.  Educate  the  masses.  In  this  lies  the  safety  and  permanence  of  our 
government. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  i2ord..=i98oft. 
i98oX3=5940=product  of  two  factors. 
1320  cu.  yd.  of  earth =1320X27 =35640  cu.  ft 
35640-1-5940=6= third  factor,  or  depth  of  the  ditch. 

2.  A  man  can  do  \  as  much  work  in  |  of  a  day  as  he  can  in  a  day. 

If  he  can  build  f  of  a  wall  in  a  day,  in  |  of  a  day  be  can  build  |  of  }=^ 
of  the  wall  and  in  f  of  a  day  he  can  build  6  times  ^=|}=f.  Therefore  he 
can  build  f  of  the  wall  in  f  of  a  day. 

3.  If  40  yd.  cloth  cost  $82f=$lfi,  i  yd.  will  cost  ^  of  $J4l^=$U|= 
$H-   \  7^'  will  cost  \  of  $Jf=$Jft,  and  }  will  cost  7X$i%=$m=*f  f- 

>^  of  ^  will  cost  \  of  $ff=$|#. 
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4.  Let  iooj^B=co8t. 

Then  if  %(i=fj%%  of  cost,  i  jtc=Vt  of  $6=$^. 

And  ioojt=iooX$4|=$AffJi=$8a 
Therefore  the  watch  cost  $80. 

$80— $6=$74^=selling  price.  $74  is  as  many  %  of  $80  as  1%  of  $80  is 
contained  times  in  $74. 

i3rof$8o=.8o    $744-.8o=93^. 

Therefore  selling  price  is  <)2%%  of  cost  price. 

5.  Let  iooj(=B=cost  of  carriage=f.  f  is  as  many  j^  of  B  as  \%  of  B  i» 
contained  times  in  f.    |-f- .01=60. 

Therefore  f=6o^  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage=co8t  of  horse.  {  is  as  many 
per  cent  of  f  as  i  per  cent  of  \  is  contained  times  in  f .  i  per  cent,  of  {=y{^. 

Therefore  f  z=i66}  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  horse=cost  of  carriage. 

6.  Int'of  $100  at  I  per  cent  for  i6yrs.,  8  mo.=$i6.66(.  $100,  (giv^ 
int.)+i6.66}=6=i'ate  f, 

7.  Take  16  da.  for  3d.  term  because  time  is  required  in  the  answer.  If  6 
men  require  16  days  to  build  the  wall,  34  men  will  require  less  time;  there- 
fore divide  by  34  and  multiply  by  6. 

If  a  wall  30  ft  long  req.  16  da.,  300  will  require  more  time,  therefore  mul- 
tiply by  300  and  divide  by  so.  If  6  ft.  high  require  16  da.,  8  ft  high  will  re- 
quire more  time,  therefore  multiply  by  8  and  divide  by  6.  If  4  ft  thick  re- 
quire 16  days,  6  ft.  thick  will  require  more  time,  therefore  multiply  by  6  and 
divide  by  4. 

Statement:    30  :  300  ::  16  :  (?) 
6  :      8 

4:      6 
34  :      6 

o  I  x-  16  da.  6.  200.  8.  6    o     , 

Solubon:      2 — =80  da. 

34.    3a  6.  4 

8.  14b  A.=23400  sq.  rd.  32400  sq.  rd-|-ioo  sq.  rd.=225oo  sq.  rd. 
V225oo=i50  rd.:=one  side  of  field. 

9.  In  one  bu.  there  are  4  pk. 
3  bu.=3X4  pk.=i2  pk. 

12  pk.-|-3  pk.=i4  pk. 

In  one  pk.  there  are  8  qt 

14  pk.=i4X8  qt.=  ii2  qt. 

ii3qt+3qt-=ii5qt 

In  I  qt.  there  are  3  pt. 

115  qtr=ii5X3  pt=23opt 

Therefore  in  3  bu.  3.  pk.  3  qt  there  are  330  pt. 

10.  V74088  cu.  ft =43  ft=i  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cistern.  (42  tt)*== 
1764  sq.  ft=area  of  the  bottom,  or  any  side  of  the  cubical  cistern. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  So  limiting  said,  and  so  limiting  say,  not  in  the  third  line  (did  not 
keep)  limits  keep.  Also  limiting  hUss^  in  the  third  line.  First  limits  fn- 
vented. 

2.  And  in  the  second  line  connects  the  two  clauses  of  that  line.  And 
in  the  third  line  connects  disss  Aim,  &c,  with  the  clause  preceding;  that 
connects  biess  kirn,  with  As  did  not  kee^  his  great  discovery  to  himself.  Nor 
is  a  disfuncttve  conjunction  connecting  the  clause  preceding  with,  try  to 
make  it  a  dose  monopoly  by  patent  right, 

3.  Great,  an  adj.  descriptive,  limits  discovery. 

Lucky,  adj.,  des.,  limits  fellow.  Close  adj.,  des.,  limits  monopoly, /a^«f/, 
limits  right. 

4.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct  20,  1879. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  last  letter  was  duly  received.    No  answer  is  required. 
*  Respectfully, 

John  Smith. 

5- 

life  i*^®  f**** 

^  \  of  Agricola  |  general -<  Roxnx&a 

I   fwho 
(.  (conquered  |  Britain, 

was  written  |  by  son-in-Uw.  |  r^l^^^  ,  hirtorian  J  Slebrated 

(Latin. 

6.  The  uses  of  Etymology  are  to  set  forth  the  classification  of  words  as 
to  their  signification  and  use,  and  the  inflection  of  words  or  the  changes  of 
form  which  -they  undergo.  It  also  shows  the  derivation  of  words  by  trac- 
ing them  back  to  their  original  form  and  meaning. 

7.  Personal  Pronouns. 

8.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  he  is  to  be  married. 

The  above  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence,  of  which  /  is  the  simple 
subject  unmodified,  do  not  know  to  whom  he  is  to  be  married,  is  the  complex 
predicate  of  which  do  know  is  the  simple  pred.,  modified  by  not,  a  sim- 
ple adverbial  element  of  the  first  class,  and  to  whom  he  is  to  be  married,  a 
simple  adverbial  element  of  the  third  class  and  also  a  simple  declarative 
subordinate  sentence  of  which  He  is  the  simple  sub.  modified,  by  to  be  mar- 
ried,  an  infinitive  in  the  pred.,  having  cons,  of  an  adjective,  and  is  to  be 
married  to  whom  is  the  complex  pred.,  of  which  is  to  be  married  is  the  sim- 
ple pred.  modified  by  to  whotn,  a  simple  adverbial  element  of  the  second 

class. 
I 

(  not 

I  Us  to 

9.  Before  as,  namely,  to-wit,  and  other  words  when  they  introduce  exam- 
ples, specifications  or  enumerations,  a  semicolon  should  be  used. — Holbrook, 

When  several  clauses  or  grammatical  expressions  of  similar  construction 
follow  each  other  in  a  series,  all  having  a  common  dependence  upon  some 


do  know-. 

be  married  |  to  whom. 
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other  clause,  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  semicolon,  and  from 
the  clause  on  which  they  all  depend,  by  a  comma.  Ex. :  Philosophers  as- 
sert, that  nature  is  unlimited  in  her  operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible 
treasures  in  reserve ;  that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive ;  &c. — 
Hart, 

10.  A  defective  verb  is  one  which  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  modes  and 
tenses.  A  redundant  verb  is  one  which  has  more  than  one  form  in  the 
past  tense  or  past  participle. 

GSOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  earth  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheriod.  Its  rotundity  may  be 
«hown  in  many  ways,  three  of  which  we  give:  i.  Navigators  have  sailed 
continuously  in  one  direction  as  near  as  the  configuration  of  the  land  would 
permit  and  reached  the  same  point  from  which  they  started.  2.  We  can 
only  see  the  top  part  of  a  ship  at  a  distance  on  the  sea,  the  curve  of  the 
earth's  surface  hiding  the  hull  or  lower  part.  3.  The  shadow  of  the  |^th 
as  seen  in  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  always  circular.  None  but  a  spherical 
body  will  cast  a  circular  shadow  in  every  position. 

2.  Island,  peninsula;  ocean,  lake,  gulf. 

3.  The  eastern  hemisphere  has  the  greatest  area.  The  direction  of 
greatest  length  in  the  western  hemisphere  is  from  north  to  south,  in  the 
eastern  from  east  to  west. 

4.  The  general  direction  of  migration  is  toward  the  west  for  the  reason 
that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  invite  unemployed  capita)  and 
labor. 

5.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  viz :  (i)  Those  having  oiit* 
lets  and  no  inlets.  (3)  Those  having  both  inlets  and  outlets,  and  (4)  those 
having  neither  inlets  nor  outlets.  They  may  also  be  divided  into  fresh 
water  lakes  and  salt  water  lakes.  Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  of  the  latter  Great  Salt  Lake  and  Caspian  Sea. 

6.  The  constant,  northeasterly  and  southeasterly  winds  occupying  a 
zone  of  25®  or  30®  on  each  side  of  the  equator  are  called  Trade  Winds. 

7.  Capital  refers  to  the  name  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  Legisla- 
ture convenes  or  which  is  the  seat  of  goverment.  Capitol  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  building  where  legislation  is  enacted.  Metropolis  is  the  chief 
city  in  importance  of  a  state  or  country.^  A  Republic  is  a  government  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  representatives  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  Monarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged 
in  a  single  chief  ruler. 

8.  Me.,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn. 

9.  Dresden,  Magdeburg  and  Hamburg. 
10.    Caucasus  Mts. 

HISTORY. 

1.  French,  English,  Spanish,  Dutch  and  Swedish. 

2.  By  purchase  from  Spain  in  1820. 
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3.  Washington  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Valley  Forge  on  the  nth  of 
Dec.  1877.  His  army  were  in  a  very  destitute  condition.  The  vrinter  was 
unusually  severe.  To  add  to  the  distress  Congress  in  a  measure  abandon- 
ed Washington  and  many  of  his  firmest  friends  among  the  military  leaders 
turned  against  him.  This  period  is  known  as  the  "darkest  hour  of  the  Re- 
volution.'* But  the  nation  did  not  lose  confidence  in  Washington  and  the 
mass  of  his  army  were  faithful  in  their  allegiance. 

4.  This  magnificent  public  improvement  owed  its  success  to  the  genius 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  make  New 
York  City  what  it  is  at  present — the  great  emporium  of  the  country. — 
Andersoi^s  School  Hist.  U.  S, 

5.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  b.  1782,  in  North  Carolina,  settled  in  St  Louis 
in  181 5,  was  a  noted  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  an  advocate  of  gold 
and  silver  currency.  He  held  a  seat  in  Congress  for  30  years.  He  was 
noted  as  one  of  America's  greatest  Statesmen  and  was  the  author  of  a  **  A 
Thirty  Year's  View,  or  a  History  of  the  Working  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  Thirty  Years  from  1820  to  1850."    He  died  in  1858. 

6.  Among  the  causes  of  the  great  European  immigration  to  this  coun- 
try may  be  mentioned,  the  oppression  and  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  together  ¥rith  the  fact  of  our  possessing  a  free  govern- 
ment and  immense  natural  resources. 

7.  The  invention  of  labor  saving  machinery  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
factors  in  our  rapid  increase  in  wealth,  population  and  general  prosperity. 
It  has  multiplied  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  afforded  men  time  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect. 

8.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Washington  Irving,  George  Bancroft,  £.  P. 
Whipple,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  noted  prose  writers.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  G.  Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^ 
Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  poets. 

9.  Indiana  was  first  settled  at  Vincennes  by  the  French  in  173a 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  The  bones  of  adults  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  earthy  matter  and 
consequently  are  more  brittle. 

2.  To  hold  the  joints  in  position. 

3.  The  pyloric  and  cardiac  orifice^. 

4.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  secretes  the  gastric  juice  and 
the  salivary  glands  separate  the  saliva  from  the  blood. 

5.  Food  should  be  well  masticated  that  it  may  be  finely  divided  in  order 
that  the  gastric  juice  can  have  free  access  to  all  the  particles,  also  mastica- 
tion causes  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  saliva  which  is  necessary  to  diges- 
tion. 

6.  The  lacteals  are  those  absorbent  vessels  of  the  intestines  which  take 
up  the  chyle  and  convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct  which  empty  it  into  the 
general  circulation. 

7.  Arteries  carry  blood  from  the  heart,  veins  carry  blood  to  the  heart. 
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Arteries  with  the  exception  of  the  pulmonarj'  carry  arterial  or  pure  blood. 
Veins  with  the  exception  of  the  pulmonary  carry  venous  or  impure  blood. 
Veins  are  supplied  with  valves,  arteries  are  not  The  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  in  a  steady  stream,  in  the  arteries  it  flows  in  wave  like  impulses. 

8.  The  objects  of  respiration  are  to  supply  the  blood  with  pure  oxygen 
and  set  free  carbonic  anhydride  and  other  impurities. 

9.  The  outer  layer  or  epidermis,  and  the  inner  or  cutis  vera.  The  func- 
tion of  the  first  is  that  of  protection  to  the  organs  which  lay  beneath  it. 
The  cutis  is  a  receptacle  for  nerves  of  sensation,  sebaceous  and  perspiratory 
glands. 

10.  Proper  bathing  is  conducive  to  health  because  it  opens  the  pofes  and 
allows  free  action  of  the  skin  in  throwing  oft*  impurities  from  the  blood. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  Mental  analysis  is  of  practical  value  because  in  the  business  afiairs  of 
life  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  carry  on  mental  operations  with  numbers. 
It  is  of  value  also  as  a  discipline  to  the  mind,  strengthening  the  reasoning 
powers, 

2.  In  teaching  definitions  indirectly  we  cite  the  pupil  to  examples  analy- 
zing and  classifying  them  and  from  these  derive  the  definition  by  inference 
or  induction.  The  word  induction  in  the  sense  here  used  means  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  from  a  part  to  the  whole  or  from  particulars  to  generals. 
The  word  means  literaly  to  lead  in.  We  thus  lead  the  pupil  into  a  defini- 
tion or  generalization  by  having  him  first  consider  the  particulars  and  by 
comparing  and  studying  them  in  their  relations  to  each  other  he  is  led  to 
define  and  lay  down  a  general  law  or  definition.  Induction  is  the  opposite 
of  deduction.  By  the  latter  we  begin  with  a  general  truth  and  seek  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  particular  case  before  us.  To  illustrate :  Franklin  by  a 
process  of  inductive  reasoning  established  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  by  deduction  he  inferred  that  metallic  rods  might  be  a  pro- 
tection to  buildings.  Brook's  Arithmetic,  p.  9I)  says  "by  the  Inductive 
method  we  solve  all  the  different  cases  bj  analysis,  and  derive  the  methods 
^f  operation  or  rules  from  these  analyses  by  inference  or  induction.  By  the 
Deductive  method  we  first  establish  a  few  general  principles  and  then  de- 
rive all  methods  of  operation  or  rules  from  these  general  principles.*' 

3.  The  idea  of  direction  should  first  be  taught,  then  the  manner  in  which 

portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  represented  by  means  of  maps.    A  map 

of  the  school-room  should  be  drawn,  locating  the  desks,  stove  and  other  ob* 

jects.  From  this  proceed  to  a  map  of  the  school-yard  or  adjoining  farms. 
The  form  of  the  earth  may  next  be  taught  and  the  general  divisions  of  the 
land  and  water,  using  a  globe  and  outline  maps  with  frequent  class  drills. 

4.  Because  such  insults  provoke  a  spirit  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  and  are  calculated  to  make  him  hate  and  despise  the  teacher.  A 
teacher  who  resorts  to  such  means  of  punishment  should  have  no  place  in 
the  school-room. 

5.  The  teacher  should  first  aim  to  keep  all  pupils  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably employed.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  little  more  will  need  to  be  done  to 
<done  to  secure  good  order  in  the  schooL 
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COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED   BY   G.  DALLAS    LIND. 


Dear  Friends: — We  promised  last  month  to  tell  you  what  we  saw  at 
the  Exposition,  but  really  to  begin  to  tell  all  we  saw  would  occupy  our  en- 
tire space  and  we  are  puzzled  to  know  what  to  say  and  what  to  leave  out. 
Many  students  had  gone  home  before  the  Exposition  day  and  some  who 
had  gone  during  the  term  and  at  the  close  of  previous  terms  had  taken  ap- 
paratus and  other  work  which  they  had  prepared  while  here,  along  with 
them,  consequently  the  Exposition  did  not  fully  represent  the  work  of  the 
year.  But  if  you  had  been  here  you  would  have  been  astonished  at  the 
work  which  was  exhibited.  The  attendance  was  large  and  everybody  ex- 
pressed admiration  at  the  display  of  work.  We  will  just  fall  into  the  throng 
and  make  a  few  notes  as  we  go  along.  First  we  enter  the  Physical  Labora- 
tory in  charge  of  Dr.  Joseph  Tingley.  Here  we  see  a  steam  engine  running 
turning  lathes,  a  circular  saw,  an  emery  wheel,  a  grindstone,  &c.,  with  which 
are  turned  out  the  parts  of  electrical  machines,  air  pumps,  compound  and 
solar  microscopes,  polariscopes,  magnets,  mathematical  and  metrical  blocks, 
&c.  The  electrical  machine  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  school  is  the 
largest  in  the  State.  Next  we  go  to  room  E  where  we  find  exhibitions  of 
the  work  done  in  the  Commercial  Department,  the  books  of  the  book^keep* 
ing  class,  statements  and  examples  on  blackboard,  specimens  of  penman- 
ship, &c.  Also  in  this  room  we  find  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  passages 
written  in  German,  Latin  and  Greek,  the  work  of  pupils  pursuing  the  study 
of  these  languages.  Passing  to  room  F,  we  find  a  variety  of  work.  On  the 
blackboards  are  solutions  of  arithmetical  and  algebraic  problems,  geometri- 
cal figures,  diagrams,  &c.  On  tables  we  find  piles  of  outlines  in  History, 
Geography,  Rhetoric,  and  other  branches,  also  plats  of  streets,  lots  and  ele- 
vations in  and  around  Danville,  the  work  of  the  Surveying  and  Engineer- 
ing classes.  We  have  also  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  work  of  pupils  in 
the  line  of  philosophical  apparatus,  such  as  we  mentioned  in  describing  the 
Laboratory.  There  were  several  electrical,  machines  made  by  pupils  with 
the  help  of  the  machinery  mentioned,  a  large  number  of  magnets  which 
were  exhibiting  their  attractive  powers  by  holding  iron  filings,  nails,  tacks, 
&c.,  compound  microscopes  adjusted  with  objects  for  the  observation  of 
visitors  and — well,  our  space  is  limited.  We  must  now  pass  to  room  H 
where  we  find  a  magnificent  display  of  Geological  specimens  most  of  which 
were  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Danville,  representing  over  one  hun- 
dred varieties  of  minerals  and  fossils.  Also  many  fine  marine  shells,  corals 
and  foreign  minerals  which  had  been  procured  by  exchanges  or  purchased 
by  members  of  the  school. 
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Next  we  have  a  display  of  pressed  flowers  and  leaves  neatly  labelled  and 
classified,  showing  the  work  of  the  Botany  classes  and  Botany  sections. 
But  when  we  come  to  a  real  show,  a  fine  art  exhibition,  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pils of  Miss  Mary  J.  Willis  in  drawing  and  painting.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion from  all  visitors  and  that  Miss  Willis  deserves  great  credit  for  her  un- 
tiring efforts  in  making  this  department  a  grand  success.  Besides  the  vast 
numbers  of  outlines  in  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  &c.,  a  number  of  charts 
of  Chemistry  and  Literature  formed  a  part  of  the  display  In  this  room. 
These  charts  were  marvelous  examples  of  patient  study  and  research  as 
well  as  of  neat  mechanical  execution.  The  maps  of  the  Geography  classes 
were  surprisingly  fine  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the  work  in  this  line. 

We  will  only  draw  the  moral  to  this  and  close.  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise, teacher.  You  can  get  up  an  Exposition  in  your  own  schools  for  the 
last  day  of  the  term.  It  will  be  perhaps  on  a  smaller  scale  than  this,  yet 
will  astonish  the  **  natives  *'  when  they  see  it.  Read  the  editorial  on  this 
subject  in  the  April  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher. 

Miss  Effie  Thomas,  Eureka,  Ind.,  writes  after  returning  home,  *'  I  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  school  which  I  have  taught  for  the  past  two  winters, 
had  been  given  me  during  my  absence.  I  am  determined  to  do  better  work 
this  winter  in  the  school -room  than  ever  before.  I  shall  always  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  Normal  and  ever  remember  the  kindness  of  my  teach- 
ers." 

D.  S.  Dent  writes  from  **away  out  in  Idaho"  (Lewiston)  and  says  that 
he  thinks  he  will  be  back  again  in  school.  Thinks  it  will  pay  him  to  go  so 
far  as  his  expenses  would  be  so  much  less  than  any  school  nearer  home. 

Miss  Dora  Lieuellen  is  now  attending  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  She  will  be  with  us  again  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
She  has  done  a  grand  work  in  the  Normal,  a  fact  to  which  every  pupil  who 
has  ever  been  in  her  classes  will  testify.  She  will  come  back  to  us  refresh- 
ed and  devote  her  entire  energies  to  the  work  in  Literature,  History,  &c., 
in  which  she  has  proven  herself  so  eminently  successful. 

Prof.  U.  J.  Hoffman  who  had  just  closed  a  successful  Summer  Normal  at 
Cloverdale,  Ind.,  has  been  teaching  History  and  Geography  in  the  Normal 
during  the  short  term. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Bowen  will  teach  in  the  Grammar  Department  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Danville  next  year.  Her  work  in  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment last  year  wap  highly  appreciated. 

J.  Q.  Allen  who  has  been  our  accommodating  Librarian  this  year  will  at- 
tend Medical  lectures  at  Indianapolis  beginning  in  October. 

Your  humble  servant  who  writes  this  will  spend  his  vacation  in  Iowa 
and  Ohio,  capturing  **  bugs  "  and  ]licking  up  rocks  and  will  be  happy^to  see 
any  Normalite  who  has  specimens  to  sell,  give  away  or  exchange,  f  He  in- 
tends to  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cabinet  and  any  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Normalites  will  be  appreciated. 
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Keep  a  watch  for  the  blue  X- 


How  do  you  like  our  new  dress? 


You  will  find  it  profitable  to  take  an  agency  for  this  journal  at  your  In- 
stitute. 


Now  is  the  time  to  form  clubs  for  The  Normal  Teacher.    We  hope 
that  all  of  our  agents  will  push  the  work  with  vigor. 


You  can  not  afford  to  miss  a  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher.    Re- 
new promptly.     Remember  we  can  not  furnish  back  numbers. 


The  Short  Term  of  the  Central  Normal  College  is  one  of  profit  and  in- 
terest to  all  in  attendance.  We  extend  an  invitation  to  everybody  to  come 
to  Commencement. 


The  Ohio  Home  and  Trade  Journal^  a  new  monthly  paper  is  one  of  our 
-most  valued  exchanges.  We  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  find  it  con- 
A-enient  to  subscribe  for  it.     It  is  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisements  of  Dr.  Ting- 
ley's  Mathematical  and  Metrical  Blocks  and  Black-board  Preparation.  We 
believe  that  these  goods  are  unsurpassed.  Every  thing  is  just  as  represent- 
ed in  the  Advertisements.  All  persons  interested  in  goods  of  this  kind 
«hould  give  Dr.  Tingley  their  orders. 


Our  agents  will  do  well  to  impress  the  fact  at  every  Institute  that  The 
Normal  Teacher  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  school  journal  in  the 
United  States.  That  such  a  circulation  should  be  reached  in  two  years  and 
six  months  is  suflScient  proof  that  The  Normal  Teacher  more  nearly 
meets  the  demands  of  the  times  than  any  other  school  periodical. 


Our  books  are  selling  very  rapidly.  We  are  giving  better  commission 
on  them  this  summer  than  we  gave  last,  notwithstanding  everything  in 
their  manufacture  is  much  higher.  The  books  are  eminently  practical — all 
having  been  prepared  by  experienced  Normal  teachers,  are  models  of  beau- 
ty in  mechani  il  execution  and  sell  readily  to  teachers  of  all  ranks.  These 
books  have  been  adopted  as  text-books  by  many  Normal  schools,  High 
schools  and  Institutes.  Thousands  of  these  books  will  be  sold  at  the  Insti- 
tutes this  summer  and  right  lucky  will  be  the  agent  who  secures  one  or 
more  counties  as  his  territory.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  sell  any  of  these  books  or  take  subscriptions  for  The 
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Normal  Teacher.  Send  for  our  terms  to  agents.  If  you  can't  under- 
take the  sale  of  our  books  you  can  at  least  make  a  club  for  this  journal. 
Let  us  hear  from  all  who  will  try.  Sample  copies  and  circulars  will  be 
^eiitfree  to  any  person  who  will  sijs^nify  a  willingness  to  try  for  a  club. 


Counting,  as  is  customary,  that  every  paper  is  read  by  at  least  five  per- 
sons, this  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher  will  be  read  by  at  least  8o,coo 
teachers.  We  hope  that  every  one  of  this  vast  throng  will  catch  new  in- 
spiration from  a  perusal  of  these  pages  and  that  a  large  number  of  them 
will  feel  that  they  can  not  spend  seventy-five  cents  to  a  better  advantage 
than  in  subscribing  for  Tub  Normal  Teacher. 


To  OUR  agents  in  the  field  we  say^^uskyour  work.  Your  success  in  set- 
ling  books  and  taking  subscriptions  like  any  other  business  depends  on* 
your  energy  and  push.  Work  with  a  will,  not  only  for  the  remuneration  it. 
may  bring  you  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  for  the  good  that  will  result  to  the 
teachers,  and  through  them  to  the  thousands  of  children  throughout  the 
country,  from  a  wide,  broad  and  universal  knowledge  and  practice  of  Nor- 
mal  principles  and  methods  of  training. — To  one  and  all  in  this  great  work, 
we  bid  Godspeed,  and  may  we  hear  glorious  reports  from  you  soon. 


There  are  a  few  school  journals  and  one  in  particular  whose  editorial' 
columns  are  filled  (not  with  ideas  and  thoughts  on  education,  O  no),  but 
with  promises  of  great  articles  from  great  men  which  are  to  appear  in  fu- 
ture numbers.  The  statements  are  so  made  as  to  lead  those  who  are  not 
posted  to  believe  that  these  articles  have  been  prepared  expressly  Jor  these 
papers  when  such  is  not  the  case.  The  articles  have  been  previously  writ- 
ten for  other  journals  and  are  let  out  to  these  third-rate  school  journals  at 
second  and  third  hand  and  published  as  having  been  prepared  alone  for 
their  columns.  Of  course  the  articles  are  not  damaged  in  the  least  by  be- 
ing passed  around,  but  that  any  school  journal  should  try  to  make  its  read- 
ers or  the  public  believe  that  such  articles  were  prepared  alone  for  their 
columns  and  published  for  the  first  and  only  time  by  them  is  an  imposition. 
There  is  another  class  of  school  journals  whose  columns  are  made  up  with 
copied  articles  from  other  papers.  Tf  perchance  any  thing  does  appear  as 
original  it  has  been  copied  and  no  credit  given.  Scores  of  our  editorials 
and  communications  have  appeared  in  other  school  journals  as  original 
matter.  We  wish  the  school  journals  of  the  country  would  quit  practicing 
imposition;  that  the  editors  would  edit  their  journals  with*their  own  brains 
and  not  with  paste-pot  and  scissors.  Then  would  teachers  take  more 
school  magazines  and  the  difierent  school  magazine  editors  and  publishers 
would  have  less  to  say  about  not  being  patronized. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  this  month  to  our  new  title  page» 
the  design  and  cut  of  which  was  gotten  up  at  considerable  cost.  We  believe 
in  improvement  and  are  determined  that  The  Normal  Teacher  shall  not 
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only  be  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  school  journals  in  the  amount  of  and  value 
of  the  subject  matter  but  also  in  mechanical  execution  and  general  appear- 
ance. We  are  determined  to  be  successful  by  meriting  success.  We  have 
no  State  with  its  Institutions  and  officers  back  of  us  to  do  our  bidding  and 
press  our  claims  whether  we  merit  patronage  or  not.  We  send  out  our 
journal  upon  its  own  merits  as  a  practical,  live,  wide-awake  school  journal. 
We  are  thankful  for  the  help  given  it  by  its  friends  and  all  who  work  for  its 
success  shall  be  remunerated.  We  are  constantly  improving  it.  We  have 
more  and  better  things  to  say  the  coming  year  than  we  had  in  the  year 
gone  by.  Our  experience  in  the  past  will  enable  us  to  publish  a  better 
journal  than  heretofore,  the  educational  world  is  improving  and  why 
shouldn't  we  make  The  Normal  Teacher  better  this  year  than  even  be- 
fore in  its  history.^  We  intend  that  The  Normal  Teacher  shall  main- 
tain its  reputation  for  practicability,  and  that  its  prosperity  shall  be  greater 
than  ever  the  coming  year.  We  are  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  the  old 
stereotyped  and  fossilized  school  journals  with  which  the  school  teachers  of 
this  country  are  blessed.  No  wonder  there  are  so  many  school  teachers 
who  take  no  school  journal.  All  that  they  can  get  out  of  the  most  of  them 
that  is  worth  reading  is  some  news  items  that  they  have  read  in  some  daily 
paper,  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  comes  out  in  the  school  journal.  The^ 
are  some  exceptions,  we  know.  Some  of  our  school  journals  are  good  lit- 
erary magazines,  but  then  this  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants  when  he  sub- 
scribes for  a  school  journal.  He  wants  a  school  journal.  One  that  will  give 
him  methods  of  teaching ;  one  that  will  instruct  him  in  the  science  of  the 
mind — acquaint  him  with  the  material  upon  which  he  works;  one  that  will 
give  him  a  clearer  insight  into  the  branches  he  teaches;  orie  that  will  give 
him  practical  instruction  in  school  government — not  mere  theories  that  are 
worthless,  but  something  that  he  can  use;  one  that  will  assist  him  to  better 
qualify  himself  for  his  work  in  every  way.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  magazine 
that  we  are  trying  to  edit  and  publish.  We  are  offering  it  at  a  price  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  teacher.  We  give  prem- 
iums for  clubs  that  are  simply  astonishing.    Write  us  for  an  agency. 
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ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 


J.  E.  BAKER. 


DYNAMICAL  OR  CHEMICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  this  season  of  the  year  is 
unfavorable  to  the  manipulation  of  frictional  electricity  the 
subject  has  been  dropped  for  the  present,  and  chemical  elec- 
tricity taken  up  instead.  Experiments  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  have  been  given  in  their  proper  order, 
but  the  fifteen  or  twenty  experiments  exhibiting  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  latter  will  be  presented  in  as  nearly  logi- 
cal order  as  convenient. 

Static  or  frictional  electricity  is  that  form  of  electric  force 
capable  of  being  retained  for  a  time  on  an  excited  or  charged 
body.  Dynamic  or  chemical  electricity  is  that  form  which 
manifests  itself  by  a  continuous  current.  Indeed  it  is  some- 
times termed  current  electricity.  It  is  also  called  Galvanic 
and  Voltaic  electricity  in  honor  of  the  two  celebrated  Italian 
thinkers,  Galvani  and  Volta,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
n^ce  (1780-1799)  this  new  manifestation  of  electric  action. 
The  term  chemical^  though  the  most  convenient  and  gener- 
ally used,  is  not  strictly  applicable  since  there  are  currents 
produced  (by  heat  and  motion  of  magnets)  besides  chemi- 
cal action. 
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Simple  Battery — Zinc  and  Tin- 
FoU. — ^The  following  simple  arrange- 
ment is  one  of  the  clearest  illus- 
trations of  the  production  of  an  elec- 
tric current  by  chemical  action: 

Take  a  large  piece  of  tin-foil  (that 
used  around  grocery  articles),  fold 
it  and  place  in  a  large  shallow  dish. 
Place  upon  the  foil  a  piece  of  heavy  blotting  paper  or  cloth 
about  the  same  size.  Place  upon  this  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc 
(to  be  obtained  at  any  tin-shop;  the  zinc  under  stoves  or  on 
wash-boardsj  answers  the  purpose)  a  little  smaller  so  that 
the  foil  and  zinc  are  not  in  metal  connection.  Attach  to  the 
foil  and  zinc  small  copper  wires.  Fill  the  dish  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  (pulverize  some 
blue  vitriol  and  put  in  rain  water  letting  stand  till  dis- 
solved) and  the  battery  is  complete  as  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
Bring  the  ends  of  the  wires  together  and  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity acts  through  them,  which  can  be  made  manifest  in 
several  ways;  first,  by  bringing  the  closed  wires  through 
which  the  current  is  acting,  immediately  under  a  suspended 


magnetized  needle,  Fig.  10.    If  the  needle  be  quiet  and  the 
wire  parallel  to  it,  it  will  at  ooce  be  deflected  or  turned  aside 
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slightly.  The  needle  may  be  made  by  rubbing  a  darning- 
needle  or  piece  of  knitting  needle  across  one  end  of  a  magnet 
and  suspended  by  an  untwisted  thread  by  a  wooden  support, 
remote  from  any  iron  or  ateel  articles  so  that  when  it  comes  to 
vibrate  it  will  point  north  and  south.  The  needle  may  be 
more  easily  suspended  by  running  it  through  a  small  three- 
cornered  piece  of  writing  paper  and  attaching  the  thread  to 
this.  Second,  make  the  free  ends  of  the  wires  clean  with  a 
knife  or  file  (the  wires  at  all  attachments  should  be  made 
clean  and  firmly  fastened),  then  bring  them  very  near  to 
each  other,  a  small,  bright  spark  is  seen.  Third,  place  the 
tongue  between  the  free  ends  of  the  wires  and  a  thrilling 
sensation  will  be  felt.  Etmrth,  it  will  nicely  work  on  electro- 
magnet, to  be  described  in  next  article. 

Water  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  added  can  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  solution  of  blue  vitriol. 

SulphaU  of  Copper  Battery — Zinc 
and  Copper. — Take  a  tin  fruit  can 
holding  about  a  quart  and  cut  off  the 
top.  Place  in  the  bottom  of  this  a 
piece  of  blottbg-paper.  Take  a 
piece  of  sheet  zinc  as  wide  as  the 
cup  is  high,  and  bend  it  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  so  that  it  will  rest  freely 
in  the  cup.  Get  from  a  tinner  a  piece 
of  sheet  copper  about  the  same  size 
of  the  zinc,  bending  it  also  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  a  little  smaller,  however,  than  the  zinc,  so  that 
it  will  stand  freely  within  the  zinc  cylinder  without  touching. 
-  Attach  wires  to  the  zinc  and  copper,  and  fill  the  cup  with  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol.  The  battery  is  now  ready  for  use, 
Fig.  II.  Close  the  wires  and  test  the  existence  of  the  cur- 
rent as  in  last  experiment. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  two  cUrrents  produced  by  this 
chemical  action — positive  and  negative.  Only  the  positive 
current  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  metal  most  easily 
acted  upon  by  the  liquid  is  called  the  positive  or  generating 
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plate,  the  other  metal  the  conducting  or  negative  plate.  The 
direction  of  the  current  in  the  liquid  is  from  the  zinc  or  posi- 
tive plate  to  the  copper  or  negative  plate.  In  the  wire  it  is 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive.  The  free  ends  of  the 
wires  are  called  the  poles;  the  one  attached  to  the  zinc  is 
termed  the  negative  pole,  and  that  to  the  copper  the  positive, 
just  opposite  to  the  names  of  the  plates. 

It  is  this  kind  of  battery,  made  by  the  combination  of  zinc, 
copper  and  blue  vitriol,  that  is  in  general  use  at  present  on 
most  telegraph  lines. 

Water  and  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the 
solution  of  blue  vitriol  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

Bunseti's  Battery— Zinc  and  Coke. — 
Prepare  a  tm  cup  as  in  the  last  experiment. 
Put  into  it  a  porous  cup  of  uoglazed  earth- 
enware (a  flower  pot)  sufficiently  smaller 
than  the  tin  cup  so  that  a  piece  of  sheet 
zinc  bent  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  will  rest 
freely  between  the  two  cups.  Fill  the 
porous  cup  with  pulverized  coke,  by  put- 
ting in  a  small  quantity,  then  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  make  it  moist  and  repeat  until  the 
cup  is  full.  Now  thrust  in  the  moist  pow- 
der a  slender  piece  of  coke  to  which  a  wire  is  to  be  attached. 
Also,  attach  a  wire  to  the  zinc  and  fill  the  tin  cup  with  wat- 
er adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  battery  is  complete* 
Fig.  12.  Close  the  wires  and  test  the  action  of  the  battery 
and  the  existence  of  the  current  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ments. A  very  intense  current  is  produced  by  this  arrange- 
ment and  is  considered  one  of  the  very  best  kind  of  batteries. 
Bunsen's  battery  as  described  in  books  consists  of  a  plate 
of  carbon  in  the  porous  cup  instead  of  the  coke;  the  latter  is 
given,  however,  because  it  is  the  most  easily  obtained. 

Either  of  these  batteries,  singly  or  several,  joined  together 
costing  only  a  few  cents,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate most  of  the  phenomena  of  chemical  electricity. 
Many  practical  and  interesting  facts  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  these  batteries,  such  as  plating  and  separating 
water  into  its  constituent  elements,  which  will  be  shown  in 
future  articles. 
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TALKS    ON    ELOCUTION.— NO.  VI. 


G.  WALTER   DALE. 


Sometimes  I  enjoy  my  work  before  teachers  and  some- 
times I  feel  that  it  is  "Love's  labor  lost."  I  always  feel 
cheerful  and  in  good  spirits  when  I  come  before  you  in  these 
*' talks."  You  may  easily  guess  why.  I  know  you  all  read 
some  educational  publication  of  current  literature,  and 
teachers  don*t  do  that  before  whom  I  dislike  to  work.  You 
may  make  such  deductions  as  suggest  themselves  and  allow 
me  to  go  at  once  into  my  theme. 

How  to  say  things  in  conversation.  Here  we  have  the 
actual  Elocution  of  conversation.  We  find  in  skill  in  this 
art  the  highest  marks  of  good  breeding,  good  taste,  and  dis- 
creet judgment.  We  also  find  the  illustration  of  patient  prac- 
tice and  careful  training,  as  to  voice  and  manner.  We  may 
feel  very  polite  in  our  relation  to  others  and  we  can  prove  it 
when  we  speak  if  we  know  how  to  say  things.  I  almost  de- 
spair of  sayiiig  all  I  desire  in  the  scope  of  a  single  "  talk  "  for 
the  subject  comes  up  before  me  in  all  its  magnificence,  and 
such  a  mass  of  requirements  presents  itself  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  to  assort  its  elements.  First  of  all,  however, 
have  you  an  agreeable  voice  1  If  not  set  about  making  it  so  at 
once.  If  you  only  say  "good  morning;  how  do  you  do?" 
say  it  in  a  voice  that  will  indicate  the  feeling  expressed. 
Don't  use  harsh  guttural  sounds  in  conversation.  The  pur- 
est of  pure  qualities  figures  in  social  converse.    If  your 

• 

voice  is  high  pitched  or  too  loud  remedy  these  defects  by 
practicing  faithfully  toward  the  other  extreme.  Your  de- 
velopment is  highest  when  you  encompass  both  extremes 
and  have  the  good  sense  and  self  control  to  use  the  mean. 

If  you  knew  how  to  say  things  you  would  rarely  scold 
for  by  scolding  you  gradually  grow  into  a  growling  way  of 
conversing.     Practice  of  any  thing  makes  it  a  habit,  by  and 
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by,  and  you  should  be  careful  not  to  acquire  habits  that 
would  be  distasteful.  When  any  thing  of  this  nature  be- 
comes a  habit  in  us  we  are  not  likely  at  all  to  notice  it  for 
we  make  no  unusual  volitional  effort  to  do  it;  others  notice  it 
in  us  however  and  if  they  be  true  friends,  and  we  be  true  to 
ourselves,  amends  can  readily  be  made  by  criticism.  Very 
few  of  us  have  the  boon  of  candid  friends,  and  hence,  must 
depend  largely  upon  oiu-selves,  and  must  exercise  constant 
and  careful  vigilance.  ^  you  have  a  competent  friend  who 
is  honest  enough  to  tell  you  of  your  faults,  instead  of  being 
provoked,  thank  him  kindly  even  if  his  criticism  has  morti- 
fied you  inexpressibly.  Here  is  what  will  require  grace  to 
do  but  you  should  consider  yourself  happy  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  such  a  friend  and  as  Hamlet  says  ^^  grapple  him  to 
your  soul  with  hooks  of  steel." 

In  cultivating  yourself  for  saying  things  in  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  effective  manner  do  not  forget  that  much  of  your 
success  depends  upon  the  grace  and  propriety  of  your  move- 
ments. To  say  a  thing  beautifully  and  act  awkwardly  in 
doing  it  presents  an  incongruous  mixtiu-e  of  beauty  and  ab- 
surdity which  spoils  the  effect  of  the  whole  thing.  Our  ac- 
tion taken  as  part  of  our  expression  in  elocution  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  Study  different  tones  of  the  voice. 
Tones  reftect  sentiments  or  emotions  and  indicate  the  state 
of  the  feeling.  Suppose  you  were  made  quite  angry  just 
now,  and  in  ten  minutes,  or  five  minutes,  perhaps,  you  should 
be  ushered  into  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
knew  nothing  of  your  causes  of  anger,  if  you  should  speak 
in  a  tone  to  betray  your  feeling  you  should  not  do  right. 
You  must  suppress  the  feeling  before  the  innocent  and  use 
tones  that  reftect  the  most  affable  state  of  mind.  This  may 
be  objected  to  as  savoring  of  deception.  It  is  not.  A  thing 
is  not  to  be  called  deception  unless  there  be  a  selfish  motive  in 
it  and  in  this  case  we  consult  the  happiness  of  others  first  and 
our  own  tendencies  and  inclinations  last.  If  you  have  an  un- 
pleasant or  a  bitter  thing  to  say,  soften  it  as  much  as  you  can  in 
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the  way  you  say  it.  This  is  the  secret  of  criticism,  which 
can  never  be  productive  of  good  resuhs  if  we  outrage  the 
feelings  in  making  it.  A  teacher  needs  this  skill  for  his 
whole  business  is  one  of  criticism  and  his  success  will  be 
largely  measiu*ed  by  his  ability  to  make  valuable,  close  crit- 
icisms, and  spare  the  feelings  and  self  respect  of  pupils.  It 
is  impossible,  within  the  scope  allowed  in  these  ^*  talks  '^  to 
be  exhaustive  in  our  treatment  of  the  topics,  but  it  is  my 
hope  that  in  this  brief  manner  of  presentation  I  may  be  able 
to  awaken  thought  and  investigation  upon  subjects  not  touch- 
ed in  the  technicalities  of  normal  education.  I  shall  try^to 
confine  myself  to  the  most  practical  phases  of  the  subjects 
before  us  at  any  time  and  hope  to  have  the  willing  support 
of  the  teachers  in  my  vast  auditory,  if  I  may  denominate  it 
so,  in  an  earnest  efiort  to  improve  upon  their  present  state  of 
advancement.  I  feel,  in  this  relation  to  you,  just  as  much  a 
teacher  as  if  you  had  specific  work  assigned  and  were  ex- 
pecting to  recite  to  me.  The  Normal.  Teacher  is  merely 
my  class  room  *»nd  you,  teachers,  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  are  my  pupils. 

Remember  that  in  all  the  realm  of  elocutionary  work  there 
is  no  more  important  consideration  than  the  one  we  have 
been  engaged  upon  for  the  past  three  months,  as  it  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  true,  artistic  excellence.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  read  a  conversational  selection  well  than  one  of  a 
more  demonstrative  character.  As  pieces  for  practice  in 
this  department  let  me  suggest  ^^  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
player;"  "Scrooge  and  Marley ;" — ^the  opening  of  the  Christ- 
mas carol,  by  Dickens ;  and  in  poetry,  Alice  Gary's  "  Order 
for  a  Picture;"  and  "Forty  years  ago;" — in  some  books 
known  as  "  Twenty  years  ago."  Read  these  as  you  should 
say  the  same  thoughts  actuated  by  like  motives  to  those  you 
may  conceive  to  have  called  forth  such  language.  I  have 
already  over-nm  my  time  and  thus  excuse  my  abrupt  close. 
Let  me  add  the  suggestion  that  each  one  devote  a  little — a 
specified  time,  to  this  study  daily.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  results. 
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MORE    SYSTEM    NEEDED. 


GEORGE  HARPER. 


Foreigners  readily  admit  that  our  American  school  books 
are  superior  to  any  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  imprints  of  our  leading  educational  publishers  are 
found,  as  approved  text-books,  in  the  great  empires  of  Chi- 
na, Japan,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  They 
likewise  freely  acknowledge  that  the  public  schools  in  our 
great  cities  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  all  that  constitutes  su- 
perior excellence,  whether  in  methods,  government  or  dis- 
cipline. 

But  when  they  come  to  the  subject  of  our  country  schools 
they  usually  find  here  very  little  to  excite  admiration  or 
praise.  In  fact,  it  is  painfully  evident  to  these  foreign  critics 
that  we  are  weakest  where  we  ought  to  be  strongest;  and 
so  they  usually  say  little  about  it,  while  they  think  the  more. 

The  reason  of  this  backwardness  undoubtedly  is  that  many 
of  these  schools  are  yet  but  in  their  infancy,  especially  in  the 
newer  states  and  territories.  They  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
youthful  but  vigorous  nation  that  is  advancing  with  such  gi- 
gantic strides  in  all  directions  to  occupy  and  possess  this 
great  continent,  and  considering  everything,  if  not  as  perfect 
in  some  respects  as  they  might  be,  they  are  at  least  credita- 
ble to  a  people  who  have  new  regions  to  conquer  and  so 
many  varied  interests  to  attend  to.  That  the  system  under 
which  they  exist  is  capable  of  improvement  no  one  will  dis- 
pute; and  before  the  public  schools  become  altogether 
worthy  of  the  great  and  mighty  nation  whose  peculiar  pride 
and  glory  they  are  destined  one  day  to  become,  this  system 
must  receive  greater  attention  from  educators  than  it  has 
yet  done.  To  keep  the  schools  abreast  with  the  times, 
however,  an  improvement  upon  the  system  seems  to  be  de- 
manded ;  and  it  must  be  made  at  no  distant  date,  or  we  shall 
soon  find  ourselves   distanced  in   the  educational   race  by 
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some  of  our  near  neighbors  who  have  had  the  same  material 
difficulties  to  contend  with  as  ourselves.  Already  our  Can- 
adian cousins  seem  to  have  gained  a  march  upon  us  in  hav- 
ing recently  adopted  a  better  classification  of  teachers  an 
arrangment  which  is  promising  to  have  an  excellent  effect 
upon  the  schools  as  well  as  the  instructors.     Hear  what  it  is: 

In  Canada,  an  inexperienced  candidate  is  examined  in  the 
ordinary  studies  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  if  suc- 
cessful receives  a  third  grade  certificate.  After  serving  for 
two  years,  and  presenting  testimonials  of  success,  the  candi- 
date may  pass  a  more  difficult  examination,  including  some 
of  the  higher  English  branches,  and  receive  a  second  grade 
certificate.  At  the  end  of  three  more  years  of  successful 
experience  the  candidate  may  pass  a  still  more  difficult  ex- 
amination covering  the  studies  persued  in  colleges,  except 
languages,  and  receive  a  first  grade  certificate.  In  this  man- 
ner, teachers  are  gradually  promoted  from  grade  to  grade, 
the  more  experienced  obtaining  the  higher  class  of  schools 
and  the  best  pay.  There  is  something  like  system  here,  and 
the  nucleus  for  a  profession  is  thus  readily  formed.  Experi- 
ence goes  hand  in  hand  with  scholarship;  a  step  once  gained 
is  never  lost,  and  the  diligent  and  successful  instructor  is  al- 
ways assured  of  promotion.  Thus  teachers  have  a  proper 
stimulus  for  their  ambition,  they  are  encouraged  to  do  their 
best,  and  have  sufficient  inducements  presented  to  make 
teaching  a  life-work,  instead  of  as  here,  a  stopping  stone  to 
something  else.  Moreover,  when  disabled  from  further  ser- 
vice, by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age  they  are  entitled  to  a  re- 
tiring allowance  or  pension  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  for  every 
year  they  may  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dom- 
inion. 

Here  then  we  have  a  solid  foundation  laid  for  a  new  pro- 
fession, and  without  this,  teaching  will  never  amount  to 
much  anywhere.  A  profession  cannot  be  composed  mostly 
of  juveniles — to  render  it  worthy  of  public  estimation  it  must 
embrace  in  its  membership  the  different  stages  of  life;  for 
thus  the  fire  of  youth  and  the  vigor  of  manhood's  prime  will 
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be  mellowed  and  tempered  in  council  by  the  ripened  exper- 
ience and  wisdom  of  maturer  years.  It  is  time  that  we  had 
begun  to  lay  such  a  foundation  here  by  following  the  ex- 
ample of  our  near  relatives  across  the  line. 


Politeness  is  in  business  what  stratagem  is  in  war.  It 
gives  power  to  weakness,  it  supplies  great  deficiencies,  and 
overcomes  the  enemy  with  but  little  sacrifice  of  time  and 
blood.    It  is  invincible  either  in  the  attack  or  defence. 


School  Discipline. — ^The  following  things  aid  in  secur- 
ing good  discipline  and  preventing  disorder: 

1.  See  that  the  school-room  is  well  warmed,  ventilated, 
cleansed  and  lighted,  and  adorned  with  pictures,  mottoes, 
and  flowers. 

2.  Give  pupils  plenty  to  do. 

3.  Approve  work  when  well  done. 

4.  Carefully  inspect  pupil's  work. 

5.  Keep  up  an  interest  in  work. 

6.  Few  rules  uniformly  executed. 

7.  Frequent  changes  of  exercise. 

8.  Control  by  kindness. 

9.  Make  the  school  and  its  exercises  popular. 
10.    Pile  on  motives. 

— Hamilton  School  Mag. 


WASHINGTON. 


His  was  the  true  enthusiasm  that  burns  domestically  bright, 

Fed  from  itself  and  shy  of  human  dght, 

The  hidden  force  that  makes  a  life  time  strong, 

And  not  the  short  lived  fuel  of  a  song. 

Passionless  say  you?    What  is  passion  for 

But  to  sublime  our  natures  and  control, 

To  front  heroic  toils  with  late  return, 

Or  none  or  such  as  shames  the  conqueror?  — LowdL 


Conrespondeitce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOLUTION    OF    PROBLEMS. 
Editor  Iformai  Tiacitr: 

I  desire  to  furnish  a  complete  solution  ot  Vol.  Ill,  No.  a,  Q.  4,  p.  63,  the 
answer  of  which  ha«  been  aB«umed  bv  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones  in  the  July  number 
of  Thk  Normal  Teacher,  a(  well  HB  to  investigate  whether  "anj  point 
of  the  rod  deBcribes  the  curve  of  an  ellipBe." 

The  question  reads  thus: 

Required  the  longest  inflexible  rod  thai  can  be  thrust  up  a  chimney,  the 
arch  being  4  ft.  high  and  the  distance  from  the  arch  to  the  baclL  of  the 
chimney  being  1  tt    (The  back  of  the  chimney  to  be  vertical). 

First  to  aacertain  length  of  m 


T  0=y,  V  0=x,  P  D=y',  D  0=x-  and  O,  origin  of  co-on.  M  is  top 
of  arch,  S  P  A  is  a  portion  of  the  locus  of  P,  or  a  portion  of  the  curve  des- 
cribed by  P  any  point  on  the  inflexible  rod  T  P  V. 

Let  x'  and  y'  be  the  coordinates  of  P.  Now  T  V*=x'+y';  and  y  ;  x 
Consequently  T 


=  — i— —l+y'.     Differentiating  with  (y)«»  the  independent  var 

du_8y<y-4)'-3(y-4Hy'  .  ,. 

dy-  (y-4)'  "f^J'- ■  ■ -CJ 

Now  since  T  V  or  (u)  is  a  maximum-r-  =m> 

mber  of  equation  (i)  reduces  to  zero,  frc 


egetr 
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8j(y~4)'-8g0r~4)+2y(y~4)^^^.  cancelling  by  (y~4) 

■     ^y^y~4)-8.y'+3y(j-4J»^Q.   n,uitipi3,ing  off  by  (y-^)'  and  dividing 

Vj     4) 
through  by  2y,  we  get 

4(y-4)-4y+(y-4)*=o 

or  y*  —  i2y*-|-48y— 64—16=0;  ()— 4)«=i6 

and  y=:4+v'i^=4+2V2 

This  value  of  (y)  substituted  in  (u)  gives  a  negative  result,  thus  indicat- 
s 
dng  that  y  =4+2^/2  when  T  V  is  the  longest. 

Therefore  since  x=-?^=?+^=l+|^" 

y-4      2»V2         ^2 

.-.  TV"=(4+2y2)»+(4-f-2V2)*;  length  squared  of  inflexible  rod,  which 

^    V,  ^ 

-may  be  reduced  and  simplified  still  further,  so  as  to  conform  exactly,  I  pre- 
sume, with  what  I  judge  to  be  the  formula  employed  by  Mr.  J.  W.Jones. 
Second  to  obtain  locus  or  curve  described  by  P. 

P  M 
Representing  length  of  rod  by  (1),  from  triangle  P  M  Z  we  get>^  y=  sec 

M  or ;-=Bec  M=isec  V  O  M  or r=Vi-4-tan»0,  but  in  triangle  V  O 

2--X'  2— X'        '      '  '  ® 

M,  the  tangeat  of  V  O  M=:|,  since  in  any  right  angled  triangle  perpendic- 
ular divided  by  the  ba8e=:tangent  of  angle  of  elevation. 

Therefore  r=VS 

2— x'     ^^ 


But  l=v(y'— 4)»-|-(x'— 2)«;  dropping  the  dots  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience and  remembering  not  to  confound  the  coordinates  of  P  with  x  and  y 
already  employed  in  first  part  of  problem,  we  get 

y\j_ — •\)  -r\ ^_3^^.  squaring  and  arranging  we  get  (y— 4)^+(x— 2)* 

2  ^"~X 

(i-5)=o 

or  y*+4x*— 8y— i6x+32=o,  which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  describ- 
ed by  point  P,  since  it  is  a  relation  between  the  coordinates  of  any  pt.  P  on 
the  curve. 

Now  applying  the  usual  test  for  determining  whether  a  conic  is  an 
ellipse,  parabola  or  hyperbola,  or  using  the  one  given  in  Salmon's  Conic 
Sections  we  see  at  once  that  the  curve  is  an  ellipse,  because  B,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  xy  is  o,  A,  the  coefficient  of  x'  is  4,  and  C,  the  coefficient  of  y  *  is  i, 
and  therefore  B*  is  less  than  4  A  C,  since  0<i6.  Consequently  every 
point  on  inflexible  rod  with  exception  of  extremities  describes  an  ellipse. 

I  desire  also  to  furnish  a  solution  of  question  4  in  the  recent  July  num- 
ber, proposed  by  J.  A.  P. 
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V'x— vx=4 

x"--x»=:4.  Letx-=y«  .'.  x*=^->,  x'=)r* 
Substituting  we  get  y>— y*=4 

y*(y-0=4 

ory*  :  4  ::  i  :  y— 1.    By  .division  we  get 

y* — 4  :  y*  ::  — ^}'+2  :  i.    That  is  the  difference  between  first  and  second 
:  first,  &c.    Taking  the  products  of  extremes  and  means  we  get 

(y»— 4)=— y«(y— 2) 
or  y  -|-2  =: — y",  dividing  by  y — 2 

y»+y  =—2,  y«+y+J=~|+J=-^ 

y  +1=  ±  v'^i  y  =  ±  V— 7— '  and  y =2 


T 

squaring  y»=— 7T2V=7+i=— (6±2V=:7)=-^(3±V^ 

4  4  2 


cubing  y  •=— (27  ±  27V—7— 63  ±  V— 243)=— (—36  ±  27^—7  A  7^=7) 

8  8 

Then  simplifying  further  y*=— (— 36±34V^)=i8±  i7vCir7 

—8  i 

Then  the  values  of  x  are  i8±i7V^^  and  64 

4 

Paul  Peltier. 


COMPOUND     PROPORTION     AND     CAUSE    AND     EFFECT. 

Bditor  Normal  Teacher: 

I  am  really  glad  that  some  discussion  has  been  elicited  concerning  the 
comparative  merits  of  Compound  Proportion  and  Cause  and  Effect,  and 
Shorter  Analysis.  Discussion  of  methods  is  always  indicative  of  progress. 
How  to  Resent  a  subject  so  it  is  most  easily  understood^  is  the  leading  idea  of 
the  best  teachers.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  alone  of  books  that  makes  a 
successful  teacher  but  it  is  the  method  by  which  he  presents  it  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  mental  development,  sustain  the  most  intense  interest,, 
and  inculcate  the  most  principles  and  facts.  An  instance  that  farther  con- 
vinced one  of  this  idea  came  under  my  observation  this  Summer.  It  was  at 
a  village  school  that  had  been  taught  by  college  graduates  for  years,  had 
been  governed  to  such  an  extent  by  the  rod  that  it  was  said  that  not  one 
had  escaped  its  effects  and  when  a  young  lady  of  sixteen  only,  who  had 
never  taught,  entered  the  room  to  begin  teaching  she  was  kindly  told  by 
the  Board  that  they  would  furnish  her  with  rods  if  necessary.  She  taught 
her  school  without  a  rod,  scold  "or  frown.  How  did  she  accomplish  it? 
Why,  it  was  in  the  manner  of  presenting  the  subjects  as  has  been  repeatedly 
advocated  in  this  Journal.  That  these  methods  gave  entire  satisfactiod  it  i& 
necessary  to  say  that  the  lady  has  been  engaged  for  both  fall .  and  winter 
terms.    Smiles  should  pass  back  and  forth  between  teachers  and  pupils  in- 
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stead  of  frowns.  If  a  teacher  sees  a  pupiPs  eyes  twinkle  and  countanance 
begin  to  beam  as  a  result  of  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  and  if  he 
does  not  reciprocate  it  as  he  would  greet  his  friend  on  the  street  he  would 
certainly  be  cruel. 

Now  as  to  the  methods  of  Compound  proportion,  cause  and  effect  and 
Analysis*!  should  like  to  have  a  free  expression  of  opinions.  I  seldom  if 
ever  i^se  the  two  former  and  use  almost  entirely  the  latter.  If  I  am  teach- 
ing false  doctrine  or  using  the  worst  method  I  desire  to  know  it.  Prob- 
lems found  in  one  of  my  previous  articles  are  solved  in  July  No.  by  cause  and 

ffect  and  claimed  to  be  solved  in  a  very  brief  time  and  with  **no  mental 
strain,"  all  of  which  I  readily  grant,  but  is  this  the  object,  to  work  an  exam- 
ple in  **  less  than  a  minute  with  no  mental  effort,  making  mere  machines 
and  book  slaves? 

If  the  "  vertical  line  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience,"  why  are 
not  operations  in  fractions  requiring  cancellation  arranged  with  a  vertical 
line?  In  fractions  the  numbers  below  and  above  the  line  are  considered  as 
divisor  and  dividend,  and  it  would  be  illogical  to  deviate  from  this  analogy 
as  our  knowledge  in  a  great  measure  is  only  relative. 

The  writer  says  that  the  method  is  obscure  in  some  instances  but  that 
it  matters  not.  It  would  surely  be  discouraging  to  talk  to  pupils  in  that 
way.  Why  lug  in  this  obscure,  unnatural,  and  mechanical  method?  can 
a  pupil  understand  why  a  number  can  be  either  a  cause  or  an  efect  as  sug- 
gested on  page  183?  or,  changing  the  C  and  £  as  is  done  on  next  page? 
Simplicity  and  mental  development  should  have  some  regard  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  Arithmetical  problems.  J.  E.  Baker. 


CRITICISMS. 

Bditw  Nwmal  Teacher: 

In  your  issue  of  May  I  noticed  amone^  your  corrected  sentences  the  fol- 
lowing :  "John,"  says  I,  "  mind  your  p's  and  q*s."  Now,  if  that  sentence 
is  correct,  all  the  text-books  should,  at  once,  be  thrown  away,  and  new  ones 
introduced.  I  also  notice  that  the  expression.  If  it  rain,  is,  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner,  ruled  out  of  our  vocabularies,  and  If  it  rains,  is  said  to  be  cor- 
ret.  Whether  If  it  rains,  is  correct,  or  not,  depends  entirely  upon  what 
idea  the  speaker  intends  to  convey.  If  he  means  that  it  may  new  be  rain- 
ing, or  it  may  not  be  raining,  but  if  it  i$  raining^  I  shall  not  go,  then  If  it 
rams,  is  correct.  The  writers  of  the  article  in  question  arrays  I>r.  Webster 
against  Harvey  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  Webster,  Ilarvey,  nor  any  other  author,  can  be  regarded  as  the 
standard.  Present  good  usage  is  the  only  standard,  and  according  to  the 
standard  If  it  rain,  expresses  the  same  idea  as  If  it  shall  rain,  and  is  un- 
questionably correct  Webster  only  reccomends  that  suitable  auxiliaries 
be  used,  but  never  intimately  that  the  present  indicative  (form)  after  a  con- 
junction should  be  used  to  express  a  future  contingent  event — never.  Both 
forms  are  correct,  when  proper Iv  used;  both  forms  are  needed  by  eveiy 
one  who  wishes  to  use  the  Englis  language  with  force,  beauty,  and  e^gance. 
Our  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  one  never  fail  to 
distineuish  the  subjunctive  form  from  the  indicative.  Our  language  is  bar- 
ren of  inflections  and  consequently,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  verbal  forms, 
therefore  we  need  both  forms,  because  they  differ  by  a  beautiful  shade  of 
meaning.  Because  a  few  innovationists  are  willing  to  degrade  their  own 
language  by  dropping  these  beautiful  and  necessary  inflections,  is  that  a 
suffiicient  reason  for  leaving  the  King's  highway  ? 

Alabama,  M.  Smith. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  A  man  sells  two  cows;  upon  one  he  gains  30^^  upon  the  other  he 
loses  5oj(.    He  loses  $24.00.    What  is  the  cost  price  of  each  cow? 

F.  L.  SuiLWBLL,  Austinburg^  O. 

2.  A  man  has  a  square  yard  containing  ^  of  an  acre;  he  makes  a  grav- 
el walk  around  it  which  occupies  |f  of  the  whole  yard.  What  is  the  width 
of  the  walk?    Algebraic  solution  desired.  O.  F.  Morgan. 

3.  What  is  the  side  of  a  cube  which  contains  as  many  cubic  inches  as 
there  are  square  inches  in  one  of  its  faces.  Ergon,  Elrod^  Ind. 

4.  Find  the  least  number  which  is  divisible  by  9  without  a  remainder, 
and  which,  when  divided  by  7  leaves  a  remainder  of  4.  Libra. 

5.  Give  an  algebraical  solution  of  the  following  geometrical  problem : 
The  base,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  and  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  segments  of  one  of  those  sides  made  by  the  perpendicular 
falling  from  the  opposite  angle,  being  given,  to  determine  the  triangle. 

Id. 

6.  Having  bought  goods  for  $90.00, 1  sell  them  4  months  afterwards  for 
$  1 25.0a    What  is  the  gain  %  per  annum?  Id, 

7.  Taking  any  number  of  two  or  more  places  of  digits,  show  that  that 
number  must  leave  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  9,  that  the  sum 
of  its  digits  does?  Id. 

8.  Approximate,  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions  to  the  value  of 
Vii  and  show  that  the  difference  between  any  two  of  the  consecutive  frac- 
tions in  the  result  has  unity  for  its  numerator.  Id. 

9.  A  farmer  buys  a  flock  of  sheep  at  the  rate  of  $35jOO  for  every  5  sheep ; 
he  afterwards  loses  9,  and  sells  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  $8ox)o  for  every 
II,  and  the  sum  for  which  he  sells  the  flock  is  $120  more  than  that  which 
he  gave  for  it    How  many  sheep  were  there?  Id. 

GRAMMAR. 

Analyze  and  parse  italicized  words: 

1.  This  is what  shall  we  call  itf  S.  E.  N. 

2.  It  is  he,  even  he.  Id. 

3.  He  was  not  evtn  invited  to  be  present  Id. 

4.  Our  island  home  \%far  beyond  the  sea.  Id. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  What  were  the  names  of  the  "Seven  ¥nse  men  of  Greece,"  and  when 
did  they  live?  Ergon,  Blrod^  Ind. 

ANSWERS. 

I.     [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  I,  p.  187.] 
Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
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Ans.  As  conj.  adverb  belonging  to  love,  has  the  meaning  of  manner. 
Love  thy  neighbor  in  the  manner  that  you  would  yourself  »  Thyself  is  a  pro- 
noun personal  objective  after  love. 

f  [You]  « 

l^love  I  neighbor  |  thy 

as  thyself.  E.  P.  Clemens. 

2.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  1,  p.  187.] 
Name  the  states  of  Mexico. 

Ans.  I,  Sonora;  2,  Chihuahua;  3,  Cohahuila;  5,  Nuevoleon;  5,  Taman- 
lipas;  6,  Cinaloa;  7,  Durango;  8,  Guadalaxra;  8,  Zacateras;  10,  Sanluie 
Patosi;  11,  Guanuaxuato:  12,  Yuevetaro;  13.  Mexico;  14,  Veracruz;  15, 
Lapuebla;  16,  Oaxaca;  17,  Tehuantepec;  18,  Guerrero;  19,  Leolima;  20, 
Tabasco;  21,  Chiapas;  22,  Youcatan.  Id. 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  2,  p.  187.] 

What  rate  of  interest  is  paid  when  a  note  due  in  30  days  is  discounted  in 
bank  at  6j(? 

Ans,    Assume  $100  as  the  base  then  the  int.  of  $100  at  X)6  for  33  daysr= 
.55,  which  we  call  the  discount,  $100 — .55=:$9945  prin. 
■    Int.  of  prin.  $99.45  for  yr.@.oi=.9945. 

$6.oo-»-.9945=6A^j<.  Id. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  3,  p.  187.] 

If  my  retail  gain  is  ZZHl^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  wholesale  for  ioj(  less  than  at  fc- 
tail,  what  is  my  gain  %  at  wholesale? 
Ans.    i.oo-|-33>i=i.33>^;  1.00— 10=1.90;  i.33}iX'90=i.20.  .-.    gain  %  is 

I20J( — I00j^20^.  Id. 

5.  [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  4,  p.  328.] 

Where  is  the  highest  point  in  Indiana,  and  how  high  is  it  above  the  sea 
level?    Also  the  average  height  of  Indiana  above  sea  level? 

Ans.  The  highest  point  in  Indiana  is  near  the  eastern  line  of  Rush  Co., 
between  Sand  and  Salt  creeks.  It  is  1057  ft.  above  sea  level.  Also,  the 
average  height  of  Indiana  is  678  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Ergon,  Blrody  Ind. 

6.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  Q.  5,  p.  106.] 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  decimal  point  introdnced? 
Ans.    The  decimal  point  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord  Napier, 
in  1602.  Id. 

NOTES. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher  there  is  an  ommission  on 
my  part  or  a  typographical  error  to  the  solution  of  a  published  problem. 

[Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Q.  4,  p.  63.] 

Required  the  longest  inflexible  rod  that  can  be  thrust  up  a  chimney,  the 
arch  being  4  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  from  the  arch  to  the  back  of  the  chimney. 
(The  back  of  the  chimney  to  be  straight). 

Ans.  Any  point  of  the  rod  describes  the  curve  of  an  ellipse  as  it  moves 
up  the  chemney  between  two  fixed  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
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hence  we  have4*X2=33;  ^32=3.1748  ft;  also  ^•X4=i6;  ^16=2.5x98  ft. 

3.1748+2=5.1748;    2.5198+4=6.5198;     V5»»748"+6.5i9»-"=S.3238     fe«t= 
length  of  rod.  J.  W.Jones. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

Mr.  L.  B.  Fraker  has  sent  me  problems  No,  6  and  20,  and  I,  at  his  re- 
quest, send  you  the  solutions. 

Problem  No.  6:  "Three  men,  A,  B  and  C,  start  together  on  a  journey 
of  40  miles.  A  travels  with  horses  and  carriage,  B  and  C  on  foot  A 
travels  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour,  B  6  miles,  and  C  4  miles.  A  travels 
to  his  journey's  end,  drives  back  until  he  meets  B  and  carries  him  a  certain 
distance,  then  again  retraces  his  steps  until  he  meets  C,  and  carries  him  to 
his  journey's  end.  How  far  must  he  carry  C  that  they  may  all  get  through 
at  the  sams  time?" 

Solution:  A  will  complete  his  journey  in  5  hours  at  which  time  B  is  at 
the  30th  mile,  and  C  at  the  20th.  Now  when  A  starts  back,  if  he  pay  no 
attention  to  B,  he  will  meet  C  at  26^  miles  from  the  start,  having  traveled 
6^  hours  altogether.  He  then  takes  up  C,  and  in  i^  hours  more,  or  8)^ 
hours  from  the  start  they  arrive  at  their  journey's  end.  But  as  B  can  trav- 
el the  40  miles  in  6^  hours,  he  has  been  there  already  z^  hrs.;  in  fact,  he 
finished  his  40  miles  at  the  same  instant  that  A  meets  C.  Hence  we  see 
that  A  must  give  B  a  hack  set  of  i^  hours  as  he  goes  back  to  meet  C.  Now 
the  only  question  to  decide  is,  how  far  can  A  carry  B  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
per  hour,  so  that  he  may  walk  back  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour,  and  oc- 
cupy just  i^  hours?  This  is  easily  found  as  follows:  He  consumes  ^ 
of  an  hour  in  riding  one  mile,  and  \  of  an  hour  in  walking  a  mile.  He  can 
therefore  go  as  many  miles  in  i  ^  hours  as  ^+)  or  -^  is  contained  times  in 
if.  |+^=5f  miles.  Hence  A  must  carry  B  back  5f  miles,  and  carry  C 
forward  13^  miles. 

No.  20  is  as  follows:  "The  shadow  of  an  object  at  noon  on  the  21st  of 
March  is  four  times  as  long  as  the  object.  If  the  object  stands  perpendic- 
ular to  the  horizon,  what  is  the  latitude  of  the  place?" 

Solution'.  The  shadow,  the  object  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  form  a 
right-angled  triangle  all  of  whose  elements  are  easily  found.  But  we  care 
to  know  only  the  angle  which  the  sun's  rays  make  with  the  horizon,  or  in 
other  words,  how  many  degrees  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  we  do  so 
thus:  Base  of  triangle  :  Radius  ::  length  of  object  is  to  tangent  of  re- 
quired angle,  or  4  :  i  ::  i  :  tang,  x,  hence  tang.  x=.25  which  we  find  to 
correspond  to  an  angle  of  14^  2'  zi'  nearly.  Now  suppose  the  sun  to  be 
on  the  equator  at  noon;  to  a  person  at  the  poles  it  will  appear  to  be  on  the 
horizon.  As  said  person  travels  toward  the  equator  the  sun  will  appear  to 
rise  in  the  horizon.  And  when  the  person  has  gone  from  the  pole  14^  2 ' 
z  z '  the  sun  will  be  the  same  distance  above  the  horizon.  Hence  the  re- 
quired latitude  will  be  90** — 14°  2'  iz'  or  75®  57'  49*  either  north  or  south. 

Of  course  in  this  solution  the  sun  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  equator  exact- 
ly at  noon,  and  the  effect  of  refraction  is  omitted.  J.  C.  Grbgo. 
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GRAMMAR    DEPARTMENT. 


DIAGRAMS    AND    PARSINGS. 


BY    F.  F.  PRIGG. 


He  esteems  Sunday  a  day  to  make  merry  in. 

fHe  ,  ,. 

[esteems  |  [to^]  day  j  \^  ^^^^    '^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Sunday  ( 

To  be,  (i)  construction  of  a  noun,  obj.  of  esteems. 

Sunday^  obj.  sub.  of  to  be. 

Day^  obj.  pred.,  after  tv  be. 

I  desire  you  to  seek  each  other*s  company. 

I  desire  you  to  seek  each  [person]  [the]  other  [person's]  company. 

Other's^  pronominal  adj.  limits  person  [understood]  the  possessive  sign  ( 

being  transferred  from  person  to  other. 

There  is  one  Being  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  perfect  conviction  01 

finding  that  security,  which  nothing  about  us  can  give  and  nothing  can 

take  away. 

'(There)  ^  one 
Being    -j    T  we  ^  to  whom  i  a 

(   [  can  look  -I  with  conviction  -J  perfect 
is  (  (of  finding  |  security • 

rthat 

(nothing  |  about  us 
can  give  |  which 

[and] 
nothing 

The  boy  went  tumbling  down  the  hill. 

Tumblings  pres.  act.  participle,  construction  of  an  adverb,  limits  "went. 

To  curb  his  emotions,  he  sat 

On  the  curb-stone  the  ^pace  of  a  minute. — Saxe. 

fhe 

(On  curb-stone 
r  .     .   _i       ^  ( the 
[during]  space]  ^f^i^^^tg 
To  curb  I  emotions  |  his 
Space^  obj.  case,  obj.  of  during,  understood. 

To  curb^  adverbial  element,  limits  sa^/  it  is  equivalent  to /or  the  purpose 
of  curbing. 

1.  The  fruit  is  nearly  ripe. 

2.  He  went  nearly  through  (the  tunnel). 
Nearly  (i)  adv.  mod.  ripe. 
Nearly  (2)  adv.  mod.  preposition  through. 


*— ■< 


a 
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We  supposed  him  to  be  a  soldier. 

Soldier^  noun,  obj.  in  the  predicate  with  the  intransiiive  verb  to  be  refer- 
ring to  the  same  thing  as  its  subject  kirn, 

I  desire  to  be  a  soldier. 

Soldiery  noun,  nom.  in  the  predicate  with  to  be,  referring  to  the  same  thing 
as  its  subject,  (myself)  understood. 

In  the  latter  sentence  the  subject  of  thd  infinitive  to  be  is  the  same  as  the 
subject  of  the  finite  verb  desire. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  MAKE  OUR  LANGUAGE  WORK  MORE 

PRACTICAL  ? 

As  it  is  near  the  time  for  schools  to  begin  work,  a  few  words  on  practical 
language  teaching  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

One  of  the  worst  and  truest  things  that  can  be  said  of  our  work  in  this 
branch  is  that  it  is  not  practical.  And  yet  to  make  a  Grammar  class  prac- 
tical workers  is  to  make  that  class  lively  and  interesting ;  and  surely  this 
latter  is  what  every  teacher  desires,  though  he  may  not  think  of  the  form- 
er. The  only  thing  that  will  cause  a  person  to  use  good  English  is  to  use  it. 
That  is,  he  must  constantly  try  to  make  his  language  correct,  instead  of 
spending  all  his  school  days  in  learning  how  to  correct  it.  If  an  apprentice 
should  spend  all  his  time  in  learning  the  names  of  tools  and  in  being  told 
how  to  use  them  he  woiild  use  them  very  awkwardly  when  he  has  "  learn- 
ed his  trade."  So  when  a  pupil  spends  all  his  time  learning  technicalities  in 
language  and  listening  to  lectures  by  the  teacher,  he  uses  language  awk- 
wardly when  he  has  "  finished  his  education."  We  should  make  every  rec' 
itatian  a  practical  language  lesson.  If  we  decline,  conjugate,  analyze, 
parse,  and  correct  the  sentences  in  the  book,  and  use  careless  language  in 
all  other  recitations,  on  the  play-ground  and  in  general  conversation,  very 
little  benefit  is  gained,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  some  pupil  is  heard  to 
say :     "  I  don*t  see  any  sense  in  Grammar." 

An  excellent  teacher  used  to  say  to  her  class :  ^^1  do  wish  you  would  re- 
cite without  quarreling  so  much  with  your  grammars."  Another  would 
step  to  the  blackboard  and  write  an  incorrect  sentence  used  by  some  pupil 
in  recitation.  All  teachers  should  remember  that  the  greatest  object  for 
which  we  should  labor  in  the  school-room  is  the  gaining  of  what  can  be 
used  afler  leaving  school ;  and  no  true  teacher  will  be  satisfied  with  a  mere 
book  recitation,  although  it  may  "  show  off"  well  and  be  considered  by  many 
as  a  model  recitation. 

The  following  plan  has  been  successfully  used  and  is  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others :  Have  each  pupil  provided  with  pencil  and  blank  paper,  and 
when  he  hears  what  he  thinks  or  knows  to  be  incorrect  language,  let  him 
make  a  note  of  it  and  present  it  in  recitation  for  correction  and  discussion. 
This  every -day  drill,  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  "quarrels  with 
the  grammars,"  will  prove  a  great  benefit.  More  time  spent  in  this  way 
and  less  spent  in  wrestling  with  such  sentences  as  those  given  above  will 
lead  to  better  results.    Fellow  teacher,  try  it. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Wb  should  be  glad  if  all  our  readers  could  have  nice  and  attractive  school- 
rooms in  which  to  teach.  Nothing  will  so  inspire  teacher  and  pupils  in 
their  work  as  pleasant  surroundings.  Bare  walls  and  floor  and  uncurtained 
windows  are  uninviting  and  soon  become  dull  and  monotonous.  Every 
teacher  should  do  something,  nay  much,  toward  rendering  the  school-room 
attractive.  A  very  little  time  and  work  spent  in  the  right  direction  will 
transform  a  dirty,  uninviting  school-room  into  one  pleasant  and  attractive. 
Every  school-room  should  be  supplied  with  a  few  plants.  The  geranium 
is  a  hardy  grower  and  requires  but  little  attention  and  is  therefore  well 
adapted  for  the  school-room.  Other  plants  not  so  hardy  perhaps  as  the 
geranium  can  be  carried  safely  through  the  winter  by  covering  them  at 
night  before  leaving  the  room,  with  a  newspaper  or  by  removing  them  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  room  to  the  stove.  Your  school-room  should  al- 
so be  supplied  with  a  few  pictures  and  mottoes.  You  do  not  need  many 
but  you  do  need  a  few,  say  half  dozen  of  each.  A  school-room  kept  clean 
and  sweet  and  adorned  with  a  few  plants,  pictures,  maps  and  mottoes  can 
not  fail  to  add  an  additional  charm  to  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
We  hope  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  see  to  it  that  the  school-rooms 
in  which  they  are  to  teach  are  put  in  good  order  and,  that  they  present  a  neat 
and  attractive  appearance  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  It  will  richly 
pay  you  to  spend  the  week  before  your  term  opens  in  forming  acquaintan- 
ces of  parents  and  pupils  and  in  getting  your  school-room  in  proper  order. 
By  all  means  get  things  in  good  shape  beforehand  for  your  fall  and  winter 
work.  You  can  not  afford  to  neglect  this  preparation.  Too  much  depends 
upon  it 


Wb  are  reminded  by  the  above  of  a  little  personal  experience  in  which 
the  spirit  of  a  whole  school  was  transformed.  We  opened  school,  "a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land."  The  room  was  bare,  the  seats  old,  whittled  and 
scarred ;  blackboard  picked  and  marked  as  if  it  had  been  bombarded  with 
grape  shot ;  stove  a  regular  bulletin  done  in  chalk,  and  other  things  to  corres- 
pond. When  a  new  shovel  was  purchased  it  was  said  that  it  was'nt  worth 
while  to  carry  it  there  for  nothing  ever  lasted  more  than  a  week.  Pointers 
and  pokers  were  snapped  with  equal  readiness  and  promptness ;  buckets  and 
tin  cups  alike  passed  away,  maps,  or  any  thing  in  short,  that  might  be  taken 
there,  not  excepting  books,  were  dispatched  in  snort  order  by  these  youth- 
ful barbarians,  so  it  was  said.  Here  indeed  was  a  field  of  labor,  an  opening 
for  one's  ingenuity,  and  we  set  to  work ;  we  called  the  boys  young  men  and 
the  girls  young  ladies,  addressing  and  treating  them  as  such,  and  thus  ap- 
pealed to,  their  self-respect  began  to  manifest  itself  in  various  ways.  The 
heads  were  smoother  as  to  the  hair,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  went  so  far 
as  to  assume  clean  paper  collars  on  the  strength  of  this  one  appeal.    By  a 
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few  quiet  thrusts,  hints  or  suggestions,  spitting  on  the  floor  was  greatly 
mitigated.  We  had  no  special  rules  or  lectures  on  manners,  but  kindly 
and  naturally  as  occasions  came  up,  led  them  into  a  finer  perception  of  the 
relations  of  things,  and  what  was  fitting  and  becoming,  and  tried  that  our 
own  spirit  and  example  might  be  a  quiet  influence  for  better  things.  But 
to  the  point:  We  took  up  a  collection  in  the  school,  hired  one  of  our  num- 
ber to  white  wash  the  room  one  Saturday,  blackened  our  stove  and  gradu- 
ally put  things  in  shape  and  furnished  the  room  with  all  necessary  applian- 
ces. Some  we  got  ourselves  and  some  we  induced  the  directors  to  get,  and 
all  was  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  pupils,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  care  of  them :  we  consulted  their  tastes  and 
wishes  and  took  council  of  them  in  many  things  and  frequently  asked  their 
assistance.  The  result  was,  that  before  long,  all  were  jealous  in  gaurding 
what  we  had  collected  there  and  appreciated  so  much.  Thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  on  which,  later,  to  build  a  higher  sesthetical  training.  It  was 
all  new  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  them. 


We  know  there  will  be  teachers  beginning  their  schools  this  fall  who 
will  feel  dlue  and  say  to  themselves  "O,  well,  what  is  the  use  for  me  to  try 
to  do  anything  in  particular,  away  off  here  in  this  out- of- the- way -place? 
Who  will  there  be  to  know  or  appreciate  my  work.^"  It  will  pay  you  in 
more  ways  than  one  to  throw  your  energy  into  enlivening  these  waste 
places,  and  making  the  wilderness  "  blossom  as  the  rose."  In  the  first  place 
you  can  not  tell  what  great  results  may  spring  from  your  work  here  on  the 
minds  of  the  awkward,  stupid  and  even  viscious  ones.  Secondly  one's 
works  return  to  him  again  in  the  form  of  increased  power  and  personal 
development.  You  will  be  better  able*to  cope  with  greater  difficulties;  and 
third, 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  thy  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

To  force  success  from  hard  circumstances  is  the  measure  of  one's 
strength.  It  marks  the  great  man  and  the  hero.  There  is  no  honor  in  the 
highest  position  in  the  world  save  as  its  possession  is  the  result  of  difficul- 
ties overcome,  or  the  ensign  of  personal  force  and  merit.  By  faithfulness  in 
a  few  things  we  become  rulers  over  many,  and  by  earnestness  in  humble 
things  we  are  fitted  to  handle  great  ones. 


We  receive  letters  sometimes  from  our  County  Superintendents  telling 
us  something  of  their  work,  plans  and  successes,  and  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive more.  There  is,  we  are  glad  to  note,  a  general  movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  unifying  and  systematizing  the  schools  of  their  counties.  There 
has  grown  to  be  no  doubt  among  the  thinking  and  those  forced  to  come 
face  to  face  with  these  matters,  that  order  and  system  are  not  only  essen- 
tial to  the  highest,  but  to  any  considerable  success  in  the  conduct  of  our 
public  schools,  just  as  in  any  thing  else.  This  thing  of  leaving  the  isolat- 
ed pedagogue  to  grapple  alone  with  the  difficulties  of  backwoods  stations, 
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like  missionaries  of  olden  times,  is  about  to  end.  The  State  expends  her 
money  and  the  State  should  have  such  supervision  and  laws  as  will  see 
that  it  is  well  expended,  and  that  teachers,  paid  for  instructing  the  children 
of  the  State  should  not  have  to  spend  their  time  "dickering"  with  the 
whims  of  an  ignorant  neighborhood,  and  that  the  teacher  maj  have  the  in- 
spiration of  being  part  of  a  living  organization  whose  work  will  be  looked 
into  and  appreciated,  and  if  criticised,  it  will  be  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
judging.  Our  County  Boards  are  adopting  and  arranging  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  regular  course  of  study,  and  holding  Normal  Institutes  during  the 
summer,  in  which  programmes  for  carrying  out  the  year's  work  are  dis- 
cussed, and  directions  and  instructions  given  for  grading  the  schools  and 
carrying  on  the  daily  order  of  work.  It  is  true  we  need  more  explicit  and 
better  laws  for  the  carrying  out  of  school  system,  but  our  friends  show 
wisdom  and  thrift  in  going  forward,  doing  all  that  can  be  done  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  construing  it  most  favorably  to  advancement.  Thus 
will  be  brought  to  light  any  need  of  legislation,  and  just  what  legislation  is 
necessary ;  how  much  system  is  necessary  to  the  highest  good  of  the 
schools,  and  what  is  necessary  to  protect  such  system.  It  will  be  the  part 
of  our  Normal  training  to  keep  burning  in  teachers  the  living  flame  which 
will  prevent  system  from  becoming  mere  form  and  protect  children  from 
being  regarded  as  so  many  things;  which  will  enkindle  and  keep  alive 
sympathy  and  feeling,  which  will  in  short  be  the  soul  of  our  well  regulated 
system.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  friends  on  any  phase  of  this 
great  work  of  systematizing  our  schools. 


"  Bbforb  a  teacher  can  set  about  his  professional  work  intelligently, 
and  with  assurance  of  success,  he  must  not  only  understand  its  technical 
details,  but  he  should  also  have  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  general  objects  of  education,  and  the  means  by  which  these  are  to  be 
accomplished." 


Good  schools  are  not  always  kept  in  costly  school-houses,  and  not  al- 
ways most  praised.  They  are  orderly  and  industrious ;  cleanly  in  language 
and  morals.  They  are  thorough  and  scholarly,  they  tend  to  build  up  char- 
acter; to  make  the  boys  who  attend  them  manly,  and  the  girls  womanly. — 
BaUtvood, 


As  nothing  astonishes  men  so  much  as  common  sense  and  plain  dealing, 
so  nothing  is  more  rare  in  any  man  than  an  act  of  his  own. — Emerson. 


Virtuous  intelligence  is  more  reliable  and  far  less  costly  to  the  State  or 
community  than  vicious  ignorance. — Am.  yournal  of  Education. 
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EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS    IN   JULY,    1880. 


WRITING. 

I.  How  many  grades  or  classes  in  writing  would  you  form  in  an  ordi- 
nary  country  school?    Why?  3  pts.,  5  each. 

3.    Name  the  principal  positions  at  the  desk  and  explain  them. 

3  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  the  regular  slant  for  writing,  and  how  may  it  be  shown? 

3  pts,,  5  each. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  small  a.  10. 

5.  Are  all  of  the  short  letters  of  the  same  height?  Name  exceptions,  if 
any.  3  pts.,  5  each. 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing: 

"Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay." 

I  to  50. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  firom  i  to  50  according^  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

SPELLING. 

I.  What  are  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  "  written  spelling  "  com- 
pared with  "  oral  spelling  *' in  school?  ID. 

3.    What  is  the  benefit  of  practice  in  spelling  by  sound?  10. 

3.  Indicate  by  the  proper  diacritical  marks  for  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
in  the  following  words :  was,  there^  here^  cotne^  dog,  10. 

4.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  70. 

READING. 
I.    Define  oral  reading. 
3.    State  three  ways  of  expressing  emphasis.  3  pts.,  3^  each. 

3.  State  the  different  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  conducting  a  reading 
lesson  in  the  Fourth  Reader.  10. 

4.  Does  the  kind  of  mark  of  punctuation  employed  in  printed  composit- 
ion determine  to  any  extent  the  inflection  of  voice  appropriate  to  the  oral 
reading  of  it?    State  reasons  in  full  for  your  answer.  10. 

5.  Make  a  thought  analysis  of  the  following  poem  by  stating  (i)  what 
the  poem  is ;  (2)  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  it ;  (3)  what 
is  the  effect  produced  upon  you  by  reading  it. 
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THE   MOUNTAIN   AND   SqyiRRBL. 

I.    The  Mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a  quarrel, 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "  little  Prig." 
a.    Bun  replied: 

"  You  are  doubtless  very  big; 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 

Must  be  taken  in  together 

To  make  up  a  year, 

And  a  sphere ; 
3.    And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  place. 

If  I'm  not  so  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry; 

1*11  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel -track. 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

6.  The  applicant  should  read  orally  a  selection  made  by  the  examiner, 
upon  which  he  may  receive  from  i  to  50  per  cent. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  number  is  that  which  being  x8,  the  product  less  4  being  Xi4i 
and  this  product  +25  being  -1-5,  gives  a  quotient  of  61  ?    Proc,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

2.  A  gentleman  left  the  city  A,  and  after  traveling  two  days  on  the  same 
parallel,  reached  the  city  B.  His  watch,  which  kept  the  correct  time  of  the 
city  A,  showed  that  it  was  12  M,  when  it  was  only  10.30  A.  M.  by  the  time 
at  B.     In  which  direction  did  he  travel?     How  many  degrees? 

Proc,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

3.  If  1.2  decimeters  of  carpet  cost  25  cents,  what  will  94  hectometers 
cost?  Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

4.  In  4  T  3hhd.  8  gal.  how  many  pints?  Proc^  5;  Ans.,  5. 

5.  The  amount  of  $1200  for  1  yr.  2  mo.  12  da.  is  $1263.  What  is  the 
rate?  10. 

6.  A  tax  of  $95935  is  levied  on  a  city,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is 
$7,674,800.    What  is  the  rate?  Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

7.  What  is  the  least  number  of  even  pounds  which  I  can  use  of  sugar 
at  7  cents  a  pound,  and  sugar  at  1 1  cents  a  pound  to  make  a  mixture  worth 
10  cents  a  pound  ?  Proc,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

8.  Find  the  side  of  a  cubical  mound  equal  to  one  288  ft.  long,  64  ft- 
broad,  and  48  ft.  high.  Proc.,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

9.  What  is  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  is 
10  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  4  feet?  Proc,  5 ;  Ans.,  5* 

zo.  When  should  help  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
arithmetic?    How  should  that  be  given? 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Correct:     /  tvUl  not  do  it  for  yohtCs  sake^  and  parse  sake, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Punctuate  and  capitalize:  a  man  could  not  set  his  foot  do^n  says- 
cortez  unless  on  the  corpse  of  an  indian.  10. 

3.  Night  coming  on,  we  gave  up  the  chase.    1?9s%g  nigkt  u.nd  on, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  lo.- 

5.  Give  the  principal  parts  oifly^  get^  new^  but,  lie  (to  recline.) 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Decline  which  10. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  as  a  sub- 
ject and  a  prepositional  phrase  in  the  predicate.  10. 

8.  "  ril  look  no  more 

Lest  my  brain  turn  and  the  deficient  sight 

Topple  down  headlong.*' 

Parse  no  and  lest,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  In  the  sentence  above  parse  topple  and  headlong.  2  pts.,  5  each, 
la  Correct:  Riding  on   horse  back  or  rowing  a  skiff  are  good  exercise.- 

There  was  no  memoranda  kept  of  the  sales.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  zones  are  there  four  seasons?     Why?  2  pts.,  4,  6. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plateau  and  a  plain?  10. 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  descent  of  iceburgs  from  the  Artie 
Ocean  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  force  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
so  great  northwardly?  10. 

4.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  inimals  in  the  northern  parts  of 
N.  America?  10. 

5.  How  does  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  compare  with 
that  on  the  Pacifiic  Coast?  10. 

6.  Name  one  chief  productian  of  each  of  the  following  states :  S.  Car- 
olina, Virginia,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

7.  What  bodies  of  water  are  joined  by  the  Suez  canal?  What  are  the 
commercial  advantages  of  this  canal  ?  2  pts.,  4,  6. 

8.  For  what  are  the  following  cities  respectively  noted  ?  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Venice,  Munich.  5  pts.,  2  each.. 

9.  What  three  great  empires  are  in  Asia?  Which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant?   Which  is  the  most  populous?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

10. 

Country  or  State.  |  Capitol.  |  Chief  Prod't.  |  Chief  Man.  |  Chief  Industry.  |  Chiet  River, 


France. 
Great  Brit. 


10  pts.,  I  each. 
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HISTORY. 

1.  What  18  the  value  of  globes  and  maps  in  learning  and  teaching  his- 
tory ?  10. 

2.  Where  were  the  circumstances  of  President  Harrison*6  death?       10. 

3.  Name  five  prominent  battles  of  the  Mexican  War.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

4.  How  was  the  northern  boundry  of  Oregon  settled,  1846?  10. 

5.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  President  Taylor's  administration?     10. 

6.  What  immediately  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  and  the 
Civil  War?  10. 

7.  What  efforts  were  made  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  North  and  South, 
i860,  1 861?  10. 

8.  (a)  When  and  (b)  where  was  the  Southern  Confederacy  organized? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Describe  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  1865.  10. 

10.  What  is  the  best  way  for  a  teacher  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  U. 
S.  History?  10. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  By  what  two  experiments  can  you  prove  the  composition  of  bone? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  your  oppmion  of  the  often  asserted  physical  degeneracy  of 
man?    Why  do  you  think  so? 

3.  Why  is  walking  a  better  exercise  for  a  student  than  carriage-driving? 

10. 

4.  Upon  what  does  the  complexion  depend  ?  What  rule  would  you  give 
as  to  the  use  of  cosmetics  for  its  improvement?    Why? 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 

5.  Is  general  custom  of  shutting  out  all  light  from  the  bick  room  right 
or  wrong?    Why  do  you  think  so?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Should  the  quantity  of  food  taken  be  comparatively  greater  in  youth 
or  mature  age?    Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  What  effect  upon  digestion  have  strong  emotions  or  great  fatigue  ? 
Why?  '  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  is  the  function  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration?  10. 

9.  Why  should  we  breath  through  the  nostrils  rather  than  through  the 
mouth  ? 

10.  What  rules  would  you  give  as  to  the  care  and  cleansing  of  the  eyes 
jind.eyelids  after  long  continued  use  of  them,  especially  at  night?     Why? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  care  of  the  school-room,  including  heating, 
ventilation,  sweeping  and  dusting,  the  care  of  maps  and  apparatus,  the  dec- 
oration of  the  roocn,  etc. 

NoTK. — ^The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  i  to  100.    The 
number,  value  and  correctness  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 
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ANSWERS    TO     STATE     BOARD     QUESTIONS     FOR    JULY, 

1880. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


Th€  Number  tf  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question. 


WRniNG. 

1.  But  one.  Because  there  is  no  time  or  necessity  for  more  in  an  ordi- 
nary country  school.  All  should  write  at  the  same  time  and  all  can  with 
equal  profit  drill  on  the  same  letter,  word,  principle,  or  what  ever  the  exer- 
cise may  be. 

2.  The  Left  Position  is  that  of  the  left  side  to  the  desk.  The  left  fore- 
arm is  advanced  from  four  to  six  inches  upon  the  desk  and  is  parallel  with 
its  edge.  The  Right  Position  requires  the  right  side  to  be  placed  near  to  the 
desk  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  right  arm  should  be  parallel  to  the 
edge  of  the  desk  and  rest  upon  the  muscles  just  below  the  elbow  and  the 
body  erect.  The  left  arm  must  be  at  right-angles  to  the  right  and  rest  upon 
the  paper  or  book  which  must  be  kept  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

In  the  Right  Oblique  Positiony  the  right  side  is  nearer  the  desk  but  does 
not  touch  it.  The  right  arm  is  placed  obliquely  upon  the  desk  resting  upon 
the  muscles  below  the  elbow,  the  left  arm  at  right  angles  to  the  right.  The 
Front  Position  consists  in  sitting  directly  in  front  of  the  desk,  keeping  both 
sides  equally  distant  from  it.  Paper  at  an  angle  of  20^  to  the  edge  of  desk ; 
hands  at  right-angles  to  one  another. 

3.  At  an  angle  of  52°  with  the  horizontal  or  base  line.  This  degree  of 
slant  is  shown  by  drawing  a  circle  with  the  base  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter and  marking  the  degrees  upon  the  circle  then  connecting  the  52^  with 
center  by  a  straight  line.     This  straight  line  will  have  the  proper  slant. 

4.  The  small  a  is  one  space  in  hight  and  one  in  width.  A  left  curve 
beginning  at  the  ruled  line,  extends  upward  on  an  angle  of  27^,  and  rises  to 
the  hight  of  one  space,  where  it  unites  with  a  second  left  curve,  which  re- 
traces the  first  one-half  its  length.  At  this  point  three-fourths  of  a  space 
from  the  ruled  line,  it  seperates  from  the  first  left  curve  and  continues  to  the 
ruled  line,  the  entire  second  left  curve  being  on  a  slant  of  34^.  It  is  joined 
at  the  base  by  a  lower  turn  to  a  right  curve  which  proceeds  upward 
meeting  the  two  left  curves,  and  joining  angularly  with  a  straight  line  de- 
scends on  the  regular  slant,  uniting  in  a  turn  at  the  base  with  a  right  curve 
which  proceeds  upward  one  space  and  completes  the  letter. — Sfencertan 
Key  to  Practic<U  Penmanship. 

5.  The  short  letters  are  not  all  of  the  same  hight,  r  and  s  are  the  except- 
ions. 

SPELLING. 
I.    In  written  spelling  lessons  we  have  the  use  of  the  hand  as  an  aid  to  mem- 
ory.   In  proper  oral  spelling  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words  is  more  forci- 
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\j  impressed  in  the  division  of  the  syllablef*  and  calling  of  the  word.  But 
now  that  diacritical  marks  are  being  taught  and  used  in  connection  with  the 
written  spelling  the  value  of  the  exercise  is  greatly  increased  and  should 
we  think  in  connection  with  written  language  lessons,  and  drills  in  pkontcs^ 
do  away  with  oral  spelling  as  it  has  been  generally  taught  (?)  in  the  past. 

2.  The  benefits  of  spelling  by  sound  are :  to  train  the  organs  of  hearing 
so  that  the  children  may  readily  distinguish  the  sounds  heard  in  speaking ; 
to  train  the  organs  of  hearing  so  that  the  pupils  may  learn  to  produce  the 
sounds  correctly  in  using  language.  To  acquire  an  articulation  which  shall 
be  at  once  accurate  and  tasteful,  it  is  necessary : 

(i.)  To  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

(2.)  To  apply  this  knowledge  constantly  in  conversing,  reading  and  speak- 
ing, with  a  view  to  correct  every  deviation  from  propriety  which  we  may 
detect  in  expressing  them. — De  Graf. 

READING. 

1.  Oral  reading  is  giving  utterance  to  the  thought  and  feeling  contained 
in  written  language. 

2.  By  an  increase  of  force  or  stress ;  by  a  change  in  quality,  form  pitch,  or 
movement,  or  by  a  change  in  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  attri- 
butes . — Hamill. 

3.  First  to  interest  the  class  concerning  the  author,  his  home  and  history^ 
together  with  the  circumstances  and  occasion  of  his  writing  the  passage  in 
hand.  Second,  to  master  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  words 
Third,  to  master  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Fourth,  to  drill  upon  the 
natural  and  correct  reading  of  the  selection. 

4.  To  some  extent,  but  only  slightly.  These  marks  divide  the  sentence 
to  bring  out  the  sense  but  so  many  modifications  vary  composition  that  they 
are  by  no  means  a  guide  as  to  inflection  of  voice. 

ARITHM-ETIC. 

1.  61x5=305.    305—25=280.    280-4-14=20.    20+4^24.    24-*-8=3. 

2.  I  hr.  30  min.=dif.  of  time  of  the  two  cities,  which  is  equivelent  to  22^ 
30'  long.  B  having  i  hour  30  min. earlier  time  is  therefore  22^  30'  west  of 
A. 

3.  I  hectometer^ 1 000  decimeters. 

94  "  ^1000X94=94000  dec.  M. 

If  1.2  dec.  M  cost  25  cts.,  i  dec.  M  will  cost  ^*{.    And  94000  dec.  M  will 
cost  <HOooX?t=$i958.33- 

4.  4X4^i6^no.  hhd.  in  4  T. 
16  hhd.-|-3  hhd.=i9  hhd. 
19X63^1  i97^no.  gal.  in  19  hhd. 
1 197  gal.-fS  gal.=i  205  gal. 

1 205X4=4820=  no.  qt.  in  1205  gal. 
4820X2  =9640= no.  pts.  in  4820  qt. 
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5.    $1263— $i200=r63=int.  for  given  time. 
$i440=int.  at  \%  for  given  time. 
$63-f-$Z4.40=:4f=rate  %  required. 

6*  $95935  ^8  AS  many  %  of  $7,674,800  as  \%  of  $7,694,800  is  contained  times 
■n  $95935-    ^%  of  $7,674,800  is  76748. 

7.  In  selling  sugar  at  10  cts.,  i  ct.  '^  fi>  is  lost  on  the  z  i  ct.  sugar  and 
3  cts.  ^  %  gained  on  the  7  ct.  sugar.  To  equalize  the  quantities  as  to  price, 
three  times  as  much  of  11  ct  sugar  must  be  used  to  each  unit  of  the  mix- 
ture, as  of  the  7  cL  sugar.  Therefore,  i  fib  of  7  ct,  and  3  fibs  of  z  i  ct.  sugar 
are  required. 

8.  288x64X48=8847,736^no.  cu.  ft.  in  the  mound. 

y8847735==96=no.  ft.  in  one  side. 

9.  Al.=:io  ft.    R=base=2  ft. 
2XioX3X3-i4i6=i25.6640 — no.  sq.  ft.  in  convex  surface. 

10.  Help  should  always  be  given  at  the  time  of  assigning  the  lesson, 
through  the  medium  of  the  preliminary  drill,  and  all  the  difficult  points 
should  be  brought  out  in  the  recitation  of  said  lesson,  but  the  time  of  the 
school  should  not  be  taken  out  side  of  recitation  for  individual  instruction. 
Let  such  be  g^ven  outside  of  school  hours. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  The  sentence  is  not  necessarily  incorrect  as  in  the  following  connec- 
tion :  Do  this  for  John's  sake.  I  will  not  do  it  for  John's  sake,  but  if  it 
means  \forhtar  for  John's  sake,  then  it  should  be.  For  John's  sake  I  will 
not  do  it. 

Sake  is  a  noun,  com.,  3d.,  sing.,  neut.,  obj.  case,  obj.  of  prep.  for. 

2.  **  A  man  could  not  set  his  foot  down,"  says  Cortez,  "  unless  on  the 
corpse  of  an  Indian." 

3.  Night,  noun,  com.,  3d.,  sing.,  neut.,  nominative  absolute  with  the  par- 
ticiple coming.    On^  an  adv.,  limits  coming. 

4.  Night  coming  on  we  gave  up  the  chase,  is  a  simple  declarative  sen- 
tence of  which  We  is  the  simple  subj.,  unmodified  and  gave  up  the  chase  the 
•complex  pred.,  of  which  ^at«  tf/  (a  compound  verb)  is  the  simple  pred., 
modified  by  the  chase  a  complex  obj.  element  of  the  first  class,  of  which 
chase^  the  base,  is  modified  by  the^  a  simple  adj.  element  of  the  first  class. 
Night-coming  on  is  an  independent  phrase. 

5.  Fly,  flew,  flown,  get,  got,  gotton,  lie,  lay  lain. 

6.  Nom.,  which,  poss.,  whose,  obj.,  which. 

7.  To  go  would  \i^ofno  use. 

8.  N'o  is  an  adverb,  limiting  more.  Lest,  a  conjunction,  connects  the  two 
clauses. 

9.  Topple,  verb,  reg.,  intrans.,  act.,  subjunctive  mood,  ist.,  sing.,  to  agree 
with  sub.,  /.    Headlong,  an  adv.,  modifies  topple. 
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lo.  Riding  on  horse  back  or  rowing  a  6ki£f  is  good  exercise.  There 
were  no  memoranda  kept  of  the  sales. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  four  seasons  are  found  only  in  the  Temperate  Zones. 

There  are  four  seasons  in  these  zones  because  the  Earth  is  so  inclined  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit  that  in  its  revolution  around  the  sun  the  rays  strike 
these  parts  with  different  degrees  of  oliquity . 

2.  A  plateau  is  a  broad  extent  of  high  land ;  a  plain  is  a  broad  extent  of 
land  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

3.  The  Greenland  Current  passes  along  America  and  unites  with  the 
Gulf  Stream  near  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  another  current  from 
the  North  unites  with  the  Gulf  Stream  between  America  and  Europe. 
These  currents  carry  icebergs  as  far  south  as  the  40th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude before  they  are  melted.  These  currents  are  formed  from  the  current 
passing  through  Behring  Strait  and  around  the  northern  coast  of  N.  A. 

4  Animal  life  near  the  poles  is  chiefly  marine.  The  land  animals  are 
largely  fur-bearing. 

5.  The  rainfall  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

6.  Rice ;  tobacco ;  grain ;  iron ;  gold. 

7.  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Red  Sea.  The  distance,  by  water,  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  greatly  shortened. 

8.  Population,  wealth  and  commerce;  gaiety  and  fashions;  age,  build- 
ings, former  greatness,  and  being  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
canals;  its  great  university. 

9.  Empire  of  Japan,  Chinese  Empire,  and  British  Empire.  British 
Empire.    Chinese  Empire. 

j        Capital.      \  Chief  Prod't.  |  Chief  M'f 'g.  |  Chief  Ind's'y.  j    Chief  River. 


France. 


Great   Britain. 


Paris. 


London. 


Grain  &  Fruit. 


Iron,  Coal  and 
Grain. 


Silk,  Woolens 
and  Wine. 


Cutlery    and 
Cloth. 


Agriculture, 

Manufacturing 

Commerce. 

Commerce 

Agriculture, 

Manufacturing 


Reine 
Loire. 

Thames. 


HISTORY. 

1.  To  locate  places  in  connection  with  events. 

2.  Every  thing  promised  well  for  the  new  Whig  administration;  but  be- 
fore Congress  could  convene  the  venerable  President,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  sixty-eight  years,  fell  sick,  and  died  just  one  month  after  his  in- 
auguration. It  was  the  first  time  such  a  calamity  had  befallen  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  profound  and  universal  grief  was  manifested  at  the  sad 
event. — Ridpath. 

3.  Battle  of  Palo  Alto ;  Resaca  de  la  Palma;  Monterey;  Buena  Vista; 
Cerro  Gordo. 

4.  In  convention  ot  the  two  powers  (Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.)  held 
June,  1846,  the  question  was  definitely  settled  by  treaty.    Every  point  of  the 
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long-standing  controversy  was  decided  in  favor  of  Gr^at  Britain.  The  49th 
parallel  was  established  as  the  international  boundary  line  from  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the 
continent  from  Vancouvers  Island;  thence  southerly  through  the  middle 
of  said  channel  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific. 

5.  The  department  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  created,  shortly 
after  his  death  which  occurred  before  the  close  of  his  term,  the  Omnibus 
Bill  was  passed. 

6.  The  election  of  a  Northern  man  for  President. 

7.  The  inaugural  message  of  President  Lincoln  was  full  of  expressions 
of  good  will  toward  the  South,  urging  that  he  had  no  lawful  right  and  no 
inclination  to  interfere  with  slavery. — Harper's  History. 

8.  (a)  July  20,  186 X.    (b)  At  Richmond,  Va. 

9.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  President  Lincoln  attended  Ford's 
Theater  with  his  wife  and  a  party  of  friends.  As  the  play  drew  near  its 
close,  a  disreputable  actor,  named  John  Wilkes  Booth,  stole  unnoticed  into 
the  President's  box,  leveled  a  pistol  at  his  head  and  shot  him  through  the 
brain.  Mr.  Lincoln  fell  forward  in  his  seat,  was  borne  from  the  building, 
lingered  in  an  unconscious  state  until  the  following  morning  and  died. — Rid- 
path, 

10.  To  gather  facts  and  dates  with  a  view  to  answering  the  questions  at 
a  teacher's  examination  is  by  no  means  to  kn<yw  U.  S.  History.  One  should 
study  its  events  and  growth  philosophically,  with  reference  to  their  cause 
and  effect.  While  by  frequent  reference  one  may  familiarize  himself  with 
obscure  facts  and  numerous  dates,  such  familiarty  is  no  evidence  of  either 
a  profound  knowledge  of,  or  ability  to  teach  history. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  The  animal  matter  can  be  shown  by  soaking  the  bone  in  acid  to  re- 
move the  earthy  matter.  The  earthy  matter  may  be  shown  by  burning  in 
fire  to  remove  the  animal  matter. 

2.  It  is  a  fallacy.  Because  it  is  not  supported  by  facts  while  the  contrary 
is  supported  by  facts. 

3.  Because  it  calls  the  muscles  into  play  and  promotes  that  rapidity  of 
circulation  of  the  blood  which  is  necessary  for  "purifying"  the  system, 
more  effectually  than  carriage-driving  does. 

4.  Upon  the  healthful  circulation  of  the  blood.  A  safe  rule  for  the  use 
of  cosmetics  is  to  let  them  alone,  since  they  are  liable  to  be  poison  and  in 
any  case  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

5.  It  is  wrong  b«cause  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sick  as  is  also  the  cheerfulness  of  it. 

6.  Children  usually  eat  more  than  adults  because  they  are  growing 
while  the  waste  is  almost  as  great. 

7.  The  process  of  digestion  is  suspended  by  strong  emotion  and  great  fa- 
tigue. Because  the  blood  is  called  to  the  brain,  or  to  repair  the  waste  of 
fatigue. 
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8.  Py  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  the  diaphram  is  pressed 
against  the  lungs  and  thus  expels  the  air. 

9.  That  the  air  may  become  somewhat  warm  before  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lining  of  the  lungs  and  that  dust,  &c.,  may  be  detained  from  enter- 
ing the  lungs. 

10.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  bathe  the  eyes  in  water  after  using  them  any 
.great  length  of  time. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  sweeping  and  dusting  should  be  as  carefully  at- 
-tended  to  as  any  other  work  of  the  school  as  quite  as  much  comfort  and 
success  depend  upon  these  as  upon  any  other  duties.  Where  it  is  at  all 
practicable  some  one  should  be  employed  to  *do  the  work  of  janitor,  and 
that  too  by  the  trustee  or  directors.  A  good  teacher  earns  his  money  in 
teaching  without  soiling  his  clothes  or  spending  his  time  at  such  work. 
Nevertheless  I  would  not  stay  in  a  dirty,  dusty  school  house  but  would  get 
it  cleaned  some  how.  The  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  of  our 
district  schools  must  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the  teacher  himself.  On 
the  care  of  Apparatus,  Decoration,  &c.,  see  Editorial  Notes. 


Education  is  an  essential  element  of  republican  government. — Am. 
yournal  of  Education, 

The  influence  of  good  schools  is  immeasurable.  Their  intelligent  sup- 
port at  any  reasonable  cost,  is  wise  economy,  and  the  highway  to  suc- 
cess and  greatness  in  life. — Am.  yourued  of  Education, 


Of  the  endless  chain  of  time  the  little  link  of  to-day  is  always  with  us; 
and  we  should  take  warning  to-day  by  the  mis-deeds  of  yesterday  that 
■they  may  not  be  repeated  to-morrow. — Teacher^ $  Guide, 


Those  were  golden  words  which  Charlotte  Cushman  once  addressed  to 
the  friend  of  a  lady  who  desirecl  to  go  on  the  stage :  "  Tell  her  for  me,  that 
if  she  is  going  to  try  that  work  simply  because  she  can  think  of  nothing 
else  to  do,  she  will  never  succeed.  But  if  it  is  the  one  thing  above  all  oth- 
ers that  she  desires  to  do,  and  that  she  will  do  with  her  whole  soul,  she 
may  try."  The  teacher  who  enters  the  school-room  for  no  higher  motive 
^han  self-support,  and  who  can  feel  no  enthusiasm  for  its  labors,  may  well 
take  these  words  to  heart,  success  that  is  only  tolerable,  is  next  to  intoler- 
able. Not  even  the  drudgery  of  the  profession  can  be  properly  performed 
by  unwilling  hands,  while  its  higher  demands  can  only  be  met  in  the  spirit 
<of  devoted  self-sacrifice.  Only  a  patient  and  stout-hearted  learner  can  ever 
isecome  an  especially  successful  teacher. — Shermerharn^s  Monthly, 
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PUBLISHER'S     DEPARTMENT. 


4  Wk  hope  for  an  immediate  renewal  of  all  whose  subscriptions  have  re- 

cently expired. 


Our  books  have   had  and  are  still  having  a*very    large  sale.    Every 
teacher  should  have  a  full  set  of  them  before  commencing  school  this  fall. 


Subscriptions  are  pouring  in  upon  us  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  we  are  crowd- 
ed with  work,  we  hope  that  all  of  our  friends  will  be  patient  with  us  while 
we  are  making  up»our  new  mailing  books.  All  will  get  their  paper  in  due 
time.    Be  patient,  friends. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  our  advertising  columns  this  month. 
Many  new  advertisements  appear  and  it  will  pay  you  well  to  read  them  all. 
In  answering  any  of  them  please  mention  The  Normal  Teacher.  This 
will  be  an  advantage  to  you,  to  the  advertiser  and  to  ourself. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


Recreations  in  Astronomy,  with  Directions  for  Practical  Experiments 
and  Telescopic  Work.  By  Henry  White  Warren,  D.  D.,  author  of 
"Sights  and  Insights;  or  Knowledge  by  Travel,"  etc.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps  of  Stars.    284  pp.    New  York :     Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  can  pronounce  this  work  as  a  very  successful  effort  to  popularize  the 
Science  of  Astronomy.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  studies  of  the  sciences. 
Astronomy  is  at  this  day  making  greater  advances  than  any  other  science. 
New  discoveries  are  continually  being  made  and  new  books  must  be  pre- 
pared to  record  them.  No  science  reveals  higher  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind  or  declares  the  glory  of  God  in  a  greater  degree  than  Astrono- 
my. We  give  a  few  of  the  topics  treated :  Creative  Processes^  Creative 
Progress^  Astronomical  Instruments^  Celestial  Measurements^  The  Sun^  The 
Planets  as  Seen  from  Space^  Shooting-  Stars,  Meteors  and  Cotnets,  The  Plan- 
ets as  Individuals,  The  Nebular  Hypothesis,  Summary  of  Latest  Discoveries 
and  Conclusions,  Explanation  of  Astronomical  Symbols,  Glossary  of  Astron- 
omical Terms,  We  can  not  see  how  a  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
book  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a  valuable  addition  to  his  library. 
The  book  is  finely  executed  and  amply  illustrated  with  colored  plates. 


The  Faith  of  Reason,  a  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  leading  Topics  of 
Religion.  By  John  W.  Chadwick,  author  of  "The  Bible  of  To-Day. 
Boston:     Roberts  Brothers.    254  pp. 

This  volume  is  neatly  printed  on  good  paper  and  tastefully  bound.    To 
those  who  know  something  of  the  author  as  a  preacher  the  volume  will 
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not  need  recommendation.  To  others,  we  can  only  say,  that  whether  they 
may  find  all  that  he  says  in  accord  with  their  own  views  or  not,  they  will 
find  much  food  for  thought  in  it.  The  language  is  elegant  and  pure  and 
the  reader  will  certainly  lay  down  the  book  after  its  perusal  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  noble  and  true  lov- 
er of  humanity. 


Normal  Methods  of  Teaching,  Containing  a  Brief  Statement  of  the 
Principles  and  Methods  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  for  the  Use 
of  Normal  Classes  and  Private  Students  preparing  themselves  for  Teach- 
ers. By  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa.,  and  author  of  a  Normal  Series  of  Arithmetics.  Lan- 
caster, Pa:     Normal  Publishing  Co.     504  pp.    Price  $1.75. 

This  is  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  Science  of  Teach- 
ing. It  will  be  of  more  value,  however,  to  teachers  of  graded  and  high 
schools  than  it  will  be  to  the  country  teacher.  It  is  filled  with  good  sug- 
gestions. Yet  combined  as  they  are  with  a  great  deal  of  mere  theory  which 
will  be  of  little  use  to  the  beginner,  they  will  not  be  so  readily  grasped  by 
the  tyro  teacher.  Part  I  is  a  philosophic  treatise  on  the  general  nature  of 
education.  Part  II  is  on  methods  of  teaching  and  includes,  i.  Object 
Lessons,  a.  Languages.  3.  Mathematics.  4.  Physical  Science.  5. 
History.  The  teacher  who  would  form  a  good  library  of  works  on  Educa- 
tion should  have  this  book. 


A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hygeine  for  Educational  Institutions 
and  General  Readers.  Fully  Illustrated.  By  Joseph  C.  Hutchinson,  M. 
D.,  Pres.  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Soc.,  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn 
City  Hospital,  &c.    New  York :   .  Clark  &  Maynard. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  produce  better  lext-books  or  Physi- 
ology than  some  already  in  the  field  but  on  close  examination  of  this  work 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  author  has  certainly  made  some  decided 
improvements.  He  has  made  a  very  judicious  selection  of  matter,  has  told 
the  story  of  the  science  in  a  very  pleasant  way  and  has  presented  the  latest 
phases  of  the  results  of  investigation.  If  we  were  to  point  out  faults  the 
only  one  we  could  call  attention  to  is  that  valuable  space  is  taken  up  and 
the  true  teacher  is  rather  reflected  upon  by  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  at  the  close  of  chapters.  The  teacher  of  to-day  who  must  re- 
ly upon  questions  prepared  in  the  text-book  is  to  say  the  least  very  for  be- 
hind the  age.  One  peculiar,  and  we  think  excellent,  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  insertion  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  notes  composed  of  extracts  from 
large  standard  works.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  far  reference 
is  here  crowded  into  small  space.  There  is  a  chapter  oh  the  Microscope  in 
the  study  of  Physiology  which  is  a  valuable  addition  and  touches  a  point 
not  usually  touched  in  text-books.  The  book  is  printed  on  fine  tinted  pa- 
per and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography  and  for  such  work  this  firm 
is  noted. 
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SONG    FOR    THE    SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


BY  W.  H.  VKNABLB. 


Benediction  to  teachers,  first  the  madams  and  then  the  masters, 
And  may  thejr  be  exempted  from  delusions  and  disasters ; 
May  their  patience  be  recorded  in  enduring  song  and  story, 
May  they  win  faithful  labor,  an  eternal  weight  of  glory;  , 
Honor  to  the  conscientious,  the  devoted,  and  the  gentle. 
Who  blend  in  wise  proportion  moral  excellence  with  mental ; 
Whose  instruction  is  inducive  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter, 
Of  the  truth  that  makes  the  learner  daily  happier  and  better. 

Here's  to  the  Great  Cause :  sing  it  through  the  land  I 

Stand  by  it  cheerfully — resolutely  stand ; 

Hail  to  the  black-board,  the  spellingrbook  and  pen, 

For  the  children  of  the  present  are  the  Nation's  coming  men. 

Benediction  to  the  Free  School,  th^  common  people's  College; 
Spread  the  golden  grain  of  virtue  and  the  vital  seed  of  knowledge. 
Hail  to  Liberty  and  Culture  speeding  on  their  holy  mission, 
And  unto  their  opposers  confusion  and  perdition ; 
Hurrah  for  equal  justice  to  every  rank  and  station, 
And  for  the  sovereign  blessing — universal  education. 
Hurrah  for  the  uplifting  of  every  human  creature, 
Hurrah  for  the  vocation  of  the  earnest- hearted  teacher! 

Here's  to  the  Great  Cause ;  sing  it  tlirough  the  iand ! 

Stand  by  it  joyfully — resolutely  stand ; 

Hail  to  the  black-board,  the  spelling-book  and  pen, 

For  the  children  of  the  present  are  the  Nation's  coming  men. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
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ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 

J.  E.  BAKBR. 


Defection  of  Magnetic  Needle. — The  efiect  of  an  electric 
current  upon  a  magnetized  needle  delicately  suspended  has 
been  noticed  in  preceding  experiments.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  needle  always  turns  in  certain  directions  de- 
pending upon  the  position  of  the  current.  If  the  wire 
through  which  a  moderate  current  is  passing  be  held  beUrm 
the  needle,  it  will  turn  aside;  if  it  be  heldodozv,  it  will  again 
turn  aside  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  IE  the  wire  be  held 
beside  the  needle,  one  end  will  dip ;  if  held  on  the  other  side, 
the  other  end  will  dip,  the  needle  alwajrs  tending  to  set  itself 
at  right  angles  to  the  current,  plainly  showing  that  Chemic- 
al as  well  as  Magnetic  and  Prictional  electricity  posesses  the 
property  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  The  law  of  this  action 
was  first  announced  by  the  learned  Ampere  of  France 
who  lays  down  the  following  rule :  Suppose  a  small Jigure 
be  placed  in  the  circuit,  the  current  entering  by  his  feet  and 
leaving  by  his  head,  then  ^  hisfaee  be  always  toward  the  needle 
its  north  end  will  turn  toward  his  left.  Now  supposing  the 
current  to  be  passing  through  the  wire  from  north  to  south 
then  in  accordance  with  the  above  rule  we  have  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 
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1.  If  the  current  be  above  the  needle,  the  north  end  will 
be  deflected  or  turned  toward  the  east. 

2.  If  below  the  needle,  the  north  end  will  be  deflected 
toward  the  west. 

3.  If  east  of  the  needle,  the  north  end  will  dip. 

4.  If  -west  of  the  needle,  the  north  end  will  rise. 

The  deflections  will  be  the  opposite  to  those  just  roentioned 
if  the  current  be  made  to  pass  b-om  south  to  north. 

One  current  passing  by  a  needle  only  causes  a  slight  de- 
flection but  if  the  wire  be  bent  so  that  the  current  passes 
around  the  needle  the  effect  will  be  double  since  the  current  pas- 
sing above  and  below  the  needle  in  opposite  directions  increas- 
es its  effects  instead  of  neutralizing  them.  If  there  be  a  great- 
er number  of  bends  the  effect  will  be  increased  in  proportion. 

Figure  13  illustrates  this  effect.  Bend  copper  wire  round 
several  times  so  that  the  different  ends  do  not  touch  ope  anoth- 
er and  suspend  a  magnetized  needle  within  the  coil  as  shown 
in  the  flgure.  The  wires  are  wound  around  the  upright  sev- 
eral times  to  make  the  coil  stationary.  Attach  the  wires  to 
a  battery  and  the  deflection  at  once  occurs.  Remove  the  at- 
tachment and  notice  the  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction, 
thus  proving  the  law. 

Galvanometer. — In  the  pre- 
ceding experiments  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle  will  be 
very  slight  in  using  a  single 
or  even  two  or  three  turns. 
The  greater  the  number  of 
turns    the,  greater    will  be 
the     deflection;      so     Vith 
several     hundred     turns     a 
very  feeble  current  would  deflect  the  needle.     A  continu- 
ance of  this  character  is  called  a  galvanometer  and  is  used 
to  detect  the  presence  of  an  electric  current  and  determine 
its  direction  and  strength.     It  requires  hut  very  little  skill  or 
effort  to  construct  one  that  will  answer  all  practical  purpos- 
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e>.  It  consists  simply  in  wrapping  a  small  pasteboard  box 
with  three  or  four  huodred  turns  of  covered  copper  wire 
about  No.  30,  and  suspending  within  the  coil  a  magnetized 
darning  needle  as  represented  in  figure  14.  The  needle  can 
be  more  conveniently  suspended  by  running  it  through  a 
small  piece  of  postal  card  and  attaching  the  thread  to  this. 
Place  the  coU  thus  arranged  on  a  level  surface  as  a  table  so 
that  the  needle  and  wire  of  the  coil  extend  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  So  the  wir^s  of  this  galvanometer  connect 
the  wires  of  a  battery.  The  strength  or  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent will  be  indicated  by  the  amount  of  the  deflection  and  its 
direction  can  be  determined  by  the  application  of  Ampere's 
rule.  By  thisfmeans  the  action  of  the  feeblest  battery  can 
be  made  manifest.  It  makes  the  most  satisfactory  test  for 
the  action  of  batteries  before  classes  and  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  doubt. 


Electro-magnetic  Induction. — Another  curious  effect  of  the 
current  is  that  of  making  iron  magnetic.  Take  a  glass, 
paste-board,  or  wooden  tube  jfive  or  six  inches  long  and 
about  halEan  inch  in  diameter  and  wrap  it  with  covered  cop- 
per wire  as  shown  in  figure  15.  Connect  the  ends  of  the 
wires  with  a  battery  and  place  in  the  tube  a  soft  iron  rod  or 
soft  iron  wires.  The  soft  iron  at  once  becomes  magnetized 
as  show  by  its  attraction  of  nails  or  needles.  If  the  iron  be 
soft  the  magnetism  will  only  be  temporary  for  as  soon  as  one  of 
the  wires  is  separated  from  the  battery  the  nails  or  needles 
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at  once  fall.    Magnetism  produced   by   the  action  of  an 
electric  current  is  called  Electro-magnetic  Induction. 


Electr(Mnagnets. — These  are  made  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple of  Electro-magnetic  Induction.  Take  a  rod  of  soft  iron 
about  half  inch  in  diameter  and  seven  or  eight  inches  long. 
Have  a  blacksmith  to  shape  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V 
and  file  the  two  ends  smoth.  Then  heat  again  and  bury  it 
in  dry  ashes  or  dirt  allowing  it  to  remain  several  hours  so 
that  it  will  cool  gradually.  After  it  is  cold  file  the  ends 
smooth  again.  For  twenty-five  cents  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
covered  copper  wire  can  be  purchased  from  any  philosophi- 
cal instrument  maker.  Wrap  the  covered  wire  round  the 
ends  of  the  iron  nearly  to  the  bend,  the  direction  of  windings 
being  such  that,  were  the  rod  straightened,  the  wire  would  be 
continuous  in  its  direction  throughout  as  in  figure  16. 
Hang  the  electro-magnet  on  a  support,  scrape  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires  clean  and  firmly  connect  them  with  the  wires  of 
a  sulphate  of  copper  battery  which  is  the  most  convenient 
form  of  battery  for  experiments  with  electro-magnets.  If 
iron  filings,  needles  or  nails  be  placed  below  the  electro-mag- 
net as  shown  in  the  figure  they  will  at  once  be  attracted  and 
will  also  instantly  drop  as  soon  as  the  attachment  with  the 
battery  is  broken  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ex- 
periment illustrating  electro-magnetic  induction. 

If  a  nail  or  soft  piece  of  iron  with  a  flat  surface  be  placed 
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against  the  ends'  or  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  it  will  be  re- 
moved with  difficulty.  Electro-magnets  far  surpass  ordi- 
nary or  permanent  magnets  in  strength.  It  is  said  that 
Joule  of  England  in  1840  made  electro-magnets  that  support- 
ed 3500  times  their  own  weight.  Sturgeon  of  England  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  electro-magnet, 
(1825),  and  its  surprising  usefulness  made  manifest  in  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph. 


Permanent  Magnets. — A  good  permanent  magnet  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  steel  used.  "  The  most  uni- 
form and  fine-grained  cast-steel,  wrought  with  as  little  dis- 
turbance of  its  particles  as  possible,  forma  the  best  magnets." 
In  the  experiment  illustrating  electro-magnelic .  induction,  if 
a  bar  or  rod  of  steel  be  used  instead  of  the  iron  wires,  the 
steel  will  be  permanently  magnified.  Or,  the  bar  or  rod 
may  be  itself  wrapped  with  about  25  feet  of  covered  copper 
wire  the  wires  connected  with  three  or  four  of  Bunsen's  bat 
teries.  The  cups  maybe  grouped  together  as  shown  in  fig- 
ure 17  by  connecting  the  zinc  of  one  with  the  coke  of  next, 
and  30  on.  U  or  horseshoe  magnets  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner;  or,  perhaps  a  better  method  is  that  shown  in 
figure  17.  Place  the  steel  to  be  magnetized  against  an 
electro-magnet  and  draw  a  piece  of  soft  iron  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  beyond  the  curve,  then  replace  and  repeat 
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several  times.  Now  turn  both  magnets  over  without  sep- 
arating the  poles  and  treat  in  the  same  way.  Permanent 
magnets  have  been  made  in  this  manner  capable  of  support- 
ing 26  times  their  own  weight. 

To  preserve  the  strength  of  the  U  magnet  it  is  essential 
that  its  ends  or  poles  be  joined  by  a  keeper  or  armature  of 
soft  iron  made  to  fit  the  smooth  ends  closely. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 


T.  A.  PUGH. 


In  Scott's  School  History  the  reader  will  find  a  picture  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  is  represented  as  conferring  the 
honor  of  Knighthood  upon  Raleigh. 

A  really  live  teacher  will  not  be  content  to  pass  that  with- 
out giving  his  pupils  some  idea  of  how  such  honor  is  con- 
ferred upon  certain  individuals. 

Besides  inspiring  confidence  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils  it 
will  awaken  thought,  and  induce  them  to  read  other  books. 
The  preparation  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  to  read 
some  book  on  the  subject;  such  as  Webster's  Unabridged. 
If  he  has  no  book  of  lus  own,  he  must  borrow  one  an  even- 
ing or  two  and  then  return  it.  In  order  to 'be  a  success  the 
teacher  must  be  well -fortified.  He  must  be  backed  up  with 
knowledge  and  information.  He  must  read,  or  starve.  ^  His 
knowledge  must  be  as  the  loaded  gun  in  the  hands  of  the 
marksman — as  the  Farnese  Hercules  leaning  on  his  club, 
passive  but  ready  for  action,  yet  only  wanting  the  word  of 
command.''  Knighthood,  was  originally  a  species  of  honor 
conferred  on  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  bravery  in  battle. 

The  ceremony  by  which  the  honor  of  Knighthood  was  con- 
ferred was  called  the  accolade. 

The  etymology  of  this  word  explains  itself.  Ad^  upon; 
and  coUunij  the  neck.     Hence  the  person  upon  whom  the 
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honor  was  conferred,  received  a  blow  of  the  flat  of  a  sword 
on  the  neck  while  kneeling.  (It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
candidate  received  a  blow  or  an  embrace.)  According  to 
Brande,  the  privilege  of  conferring  Knighthood,  belonged 
originally  to  the  sovereign;  but  the  most  distinguished 
Knights  were  allowed  to  confer  it.  There  were  Knights- 
Bachelors,  Knights-Bannerets,  Esquire,  Chevalier,  and 
Knights-Errant. 

The  Knights-Bachelors  were  a  lower  order  of  the  Knights. 
The  Knights-Bannerets  were  obliged  to  serve  in  war,  and 
carry  a  banner.  An  Esquire  became  an  intervening  officer 
between  the  Knights  and  the  simple  gentleman.  The  Squire 
also  had  the  appellation,  groom^  from  the  circumstance  that 
one  of  his  duties  was  to  attend  to  his  master's  horse. 

The  Orders  of  Knighthood  are  of  two  classes: 

First,  Associations  posessing  property  and  rights  of  their 
own  as  independent  bodies. 

Second,  Associations  established  by  Sovereigns  within 
their  respective  dominions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  an  order  of  religious 
persons  known  as  the  Knights-Templars  was  founded,  for  the 
protection  of  Pilgrims  on  the  roads  in  Palestine.  Afterward 
it  took  for  its  chief  object  the  proctection  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher  at  Jerusalem  against  the  Saracens.  The  Teutonic 
Order  had  for  its  object  the  performance  of  service  against 
the  Infidels  of  Palestine. 

This  Order  was  founded  in  1 190  by  Frederick,  duke  of 
Swabia.  The  Order  of  the  Garter,  formally  called  the  Order 
of  St.  Georg'e^  the  institution  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Richard 
I.,  who  tied  thongs  of  leather,  as  marks  of  distinction,  around 
the  legs  of  several  of  his  officers  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  In 
volume  II.  of  Hume,  the  institution  of  this  Order  is  ascribed 
to  Edward  III.,  because  the  King  picked  up  a  lady's  garter  at 
a  ball.  The  only  Order  that  is  hereditary,  is  the  Order  of 
Baronets  instituted  by  King  James  I.,  in  161 1,  as  a  reward 
for  the  services  of  those  who  came  forward  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection in  Ireland. 
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After  the  accolade  is  performed,  the  title,  Sir^  is  prefixed 
to  the  Christian  name  of  the  candidate.  Napoleon,  when 
first  consul  of  France,  instituted  an  order  known  as  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  for  merit,  military  and  civil. 

Mock  battles,  called  Tournaments  were  practiced  by  the 
Knights,  in  which  none  but  those  of  noble  birth  were  per- 
mitted to  engage. 

If  two  were  engaged,  the  contest  was  called  a  Jowst,  each 
Knight  being  armed  with  lances.  The  ancient  Knights 
held  their  Jousts  and  Tournaments  in  inclosed  fields  which 
they  called  Lists.  Hence,  to  enter  the  lists,  means  to  engage 
in  a  contest.  In  a  Joust,  the  contending  Knights  took  their 
stations  at  opposite  ends  of  the  lists,  and  having  couched 
their  lances  on  the  saddle-bows,  they  rushed  together  each 
aiming^ the  point  of  his  spear  at  the  armor  which  protected 
the  breast  of  his  antagonist. 

The  term  Tilting  is  used  when  the  Knights  ride  at  full 
speed. 

Our  word  emblazon  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
German  blasen,  to  blow^  and  to  have  originated  in  the  cere- 
monial of  tournaments — it  having  been  customary,  on  these 
solemn  occasions,  for  the  herald  to  blow  a  trumpet  when  he 
called  out  the  arms  of  a  Knight  on  ushering  him  into  the 
lists. 

Now,  the  practical  side  of  this  article  is  this: 

The  information  herein  given,  is  intended  to  induce  teachers 
to  read,  not  only  about  the  very  interesting  subject  of  Knight- 
hood, but  to  subject  himself  to  the  preparation  of  all  he  pro- 
fesses to  teach.  To  come  before  his  classes  brimfull  of  the 
subject.  Collateral  information  is  good  seed  sown.  Let  us 
have  more  collateral  instruction.  Bring  it  in  at  the  side.  Do 
not  forget  to  review.  Bring  this  outside  information  in  at 
the  right  time.  Say  nothing  about  Knighthood  in  the  reci- 
tation m  Proportion.  If  you  do  not  take  delight  in  working 
something  new  for  your  pupils,  you  are  not  doing  your  duty. 
Are  your  They  shoula  know  these  things  now,  because 
they  will  take  our  places  after  while.  I  close  with  this  request 
to  every  teacher:  Be  stire  that  none  of  your  -pupils  go  home 
in  the  evening  unless  they  know  more  than  they  aiain  the  morn" 
ing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A    NEW    METHOD    FOR    INTEREST. 
Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

The  following  rule  may  be  used  in  finding  the  simple  interest  of  any  sum 
for  any  time  and  rate :  As  an  interest  year  is  to  the  time  for  which  the  inter- 
est is  required^  so  is  the  rate  per  cent,  for  the  time^  to  the  per  cent,  for  one  yr. 
With  this  equivalent  rate  we  find  the  interest  of  the  principal  for  one  year. 

An  interest  year  may  be  defined  as  one  yr.,  12  mo.,  360  da.,  or  the  like ; 
but  the  rule  applies  the  same  in  the  several  cases. 

No^,  to  illustrate  this  subject,  what  rate  for  one  yr.  would  be  equivalent 
to  6^  for  5  yrs.?  We  perceive  at  once  that  the  equivalent  rate  would  be 
6j^X5i  or  30j^.  That  is,  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  5  yrs.  at  6^  would  be  the 
same  as  the  interest  of  the.  same  sum  for  one  yr.  at  30)^,  In  like  manner, 
the  int.  of  any  sum  for  180  da.  at  6j(=:the  int  of  the  same  sum  for  one  yr. 
at  3  per  cent.;  because  6  per  cent.xH}^=3  P^^  cent.  On  any  sum  for  one 
day  at  10  per  cent,  the  equivalent  rate  would  be  iojFXtIti  or  ^  of  if.  We 
may  find  the  equivalent  rate  by  proportion,  if  preferred.  Tlius :  An  in- 
terest year  (360  da.)  ;  time  required  (40  da.)  ::  rate  per  cent.  (.09)  :  per 
cent,  for  one  yr.  (.01.) 

This  truth  is  axiomatic,  and,  without  further  loss  of  time,  we  will  pass  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  in  partial  payments,  to  show  the  reader  the  su- 
periority of  this  method  over  many  of  those — ^perhaps  most — in  common 
use. 

$1000.  Chopin^  yan.  ist.y  1864.. 

For  value  received^  I  'promise  to  pay,  on  demand^  to  Richard 
Roe  or  order ^  One  Thousand  Dollars,  with  interest  at  10%* 

JOHN  DOE. 


Indorsements  as  follows : 

July  ist,  1865 $250. 

Sept.  21st,  1866  . .  .$2ia 
April  27th,  1868 $496. 

What  was  due  April  27th,  1871  ? 

We  will  now  make  a  "  time-table  "  a  la  Rose. 

INTEREST  @  lOJ^. 


•64—1—  1 

1 

$iooa 

'6S-7-  I 

1 

I — 6—  0   1   18  mo. 

$250. 

$  900. 

'66 — 9 — 31 

I — 2 — lo           440  da. 

$210. 

$  8oa 

•6a-4— a? 

1—7—  6     576  da. 

$496. 

$  43*- 

'7'— 4— 27 

1 

3—0—  0       3  yrs. 

$  561.60. 
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Subtracting  "from  the  above  downward,  and  placing  the  results  in  the 
second  column,  we  get  the  times  between  several  dates ;  in  the  third  col- 
umn  the  same  reduced  to  the  lowest  denomination  that  occurs;  the  fourth 
contains  the  several  payments  in  order;  and  the  last,  the  face  of  the  note, 
with  the  several  **  new  "  principals  as  obtained  in  the  work  to  follow. 

From  the  date  of  the  note  to  the  first  payment  is  18  mo.  As  10%  is  the 
rate,  the  equivalent  rate  for  one  yr.  ii 


i<*Xl|,  or  i5J<. 


'$1000 

[10% 

$150  int.  I  yr.  at  i5j^=int.  18  mo.  at 
1000 


Or  thus :  la  mo. :  18  mo. ::  io)(:  1%%, 


$1150  amt 

250  paym't  to  deduct. 

$900  new  prin. 

f   $900 

.I2f 


The  next  time  is  440  da.    Hence 
10  per  centx|if==i2f  per  cent.  ■* 


Or,  360  da.  :  440  da.  n  io)(  :  12  \%, 


The  third  time  is  576  da.    Hence 


$110  int. 
$900 


$1010  am't 
$210  paym't  to  deduct. 

$800  new  prin. 

r$8oo 
.16 


$128  int 
10  per  centx|if=i6  per  cent.  -  ^ 


The  last  time  is  3  yrs.    Hence 
10  per  cent.  X  3=30  per  cent. 


$928  amt. 

$496  paym't  to  deduct. 

$432  new  prin. 

r$432 
•30 


$129.60  int. 
432 


Or,  I  jrr.  :  3  yrs.  ::  lOji  \  305^.    (^$561.60  amt.  or  ans. 

The  final  test  of  all  rules  and  methods  is  that  of  the  school -room. 
To  fail  herty  is  to  fail  in  toto.  Our  pupils  have  preferred  the  above  to  any 
other  method,  and  with  it  have  made  the  best  progress.  It  is  submitted 
to  the  readers  of  The  Normal  Teacher  for — in  the  language  of  book 
agents— **  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction  "—or  rejection. 

H.  A.  Wither. 
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MUSIC    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 
BdUor  Normal  Teacher: 

The  influence  of  song  on  the  human  race  as  a  tendency  to  elevate  and 
refine  has  been  acknowledged  by  mankind  for  so  long  a  time  and  has  been 
used  by  the  great  teachers  and  leaders  for  so  many  ages  that  its  power  has 
become  proverbial.  Especially  does  this  influence  wield  its  control  over 
the  children  and  its  use  is  too  well  known  by  the  teachers  to  need  an  argu- 
ment 

While  the  use  of  song  in  the  school-room  as  a  recitation  only  is  com- 
mendable, it  may  be  made  fully  as  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  more 
beneficial  in  its  results  by  giving  the  pupils  exercises  in  reading  and  wrii' 
ing  music.  This  will  not  apply  to  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
which  have  for  years  been  provided  with  vocal  teachers  who  have  special 
charge  of  this  department. 

But  since  the  country  schools  are  making  gigantic  strides  toward  a  bet- 
ter system  of  education  and  more  practical  methods  of  imparting  know- 
ledge, and  since  it  is  through  these  that  the  masses  are  to  be  elevated,  to 
these  more  directly  are  these  suggestions  applicable. 

The  time  was  and  has  been  until  recently  that  music  was  considered  as- 
an  art,  the  acquisition  of  which  to  any  extent  whatever,  required  great  nat- 
ural talent  and  years  of  study  and  practice;  in  other  words,  musicians  like 
poets  were  supposed  to  have  been  "bom,  not  made."  Within  the  past  few 
years,  however,  the  science  of  reading  music  has  been  simplified  until'  the 
child  of  ten  may  be  able  to  read  plain  music  at  sight.  The  ability  of  child- 
ren to  execute  music  is  marvelous  and  known  best  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  teaching,  and  one-tenth  of  the  money  wBpent  by  the  pupil  in 
attempting  to  gain  this  accomplishment  in  atlter  years  if  applied  when  a 
child  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen,  would  be  attended  with  better  results 
than  under  the  present  system. 

Another  mistake  which  has  taken  possession  6f  the  minds  of  many  and 
retarded  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  schools,  is  that  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  with  any  success  one  must  be  a  thorough  musician,  skilled 
in  rendering  the  most  labyrinthine  passages  and  able  to  execute  the  most 
intricate  movements  of  the  best  composers.  The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  may 
be  shown  by  illustration. 

If  a  teacher  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  thorough  and  complete 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  mathematics  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  unfit  to  teach  the  first  principles  of  Arithmetic.  Neither  does  the 
lack  of  a  knowledge  of  other  languages  imply  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
teaching  English  Grammar.  A  knowledge  of  these  branches  would  be  of 
great  assistance,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  rudimentary  princi- 
ptes  enables  him  to  teach  a  successful  common  school. 

So  in  music,  while  a  complete  musical  education  is  of  great  benefit,  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  rudiments  will  enable  the  teacher  to  impart  a 
knowledge  to  the  pupil  in  a  few  months  that  would  afterwards  require  years 
to  obtain. 
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The  great  lack  in  this  direction,  as  stated  above,  has  been  the  want  of  a 
method  or  knowledge  of  h»w  to  teach.  There  are  now  several  methods 
published  by  which  any  teacher  can  enable  the  pupils  to  read  plain  music, 
not  only  understandingly  but  at  sight  One  of  the  best  methods  that  has 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  is  one  written  by  Messrs.  Foote 
and  Slie  and  published  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  This  system  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire 
State  and  is  one  of  the  most  practical  now  in  use. 

There  are  several  other  methods  that  are  entirely  practical  and  have  de- 
monstrated the  fact  that  the  best  time  to  learn  music  is  in  childhood  and 
the  best  place  in  the  public  schools.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  de- 
voted to  this  study  will,  during  the  course  of  a  few  terms,  enable  the  pupil 
to  attain  quite  a  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  simple  music  and  the  time 
thus  spent  will  increase  the  interest  in  other  studies.  The  fact  is  becoming 
apparent  to  the  best  teachers  that  music  has  been  under-rated  in  its  influ- 
ence and  neglected  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools,  and  the  near  future  will 
doubtless  bring  about  a  change  in  this  respect  that  can  not  but  result  in  im- 
provement to  our  common  schools,  and  in  happiness  to  the  children  ot 
America.  S.  F.  Wishard. 


SOLUTION    OF    PROBLEM. 

Bdiiar  Normal  Teacher: 

Given 

3    (x»+y«)=:2xy(x+y). . .  .(I) 

xy(x>— y»)=i3(x— y) (2).    To  find  x  and  y. 

[Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  Q.  3,  p.  225]. 

Sdutum: 

3(x«-fy«)xy(x«— y«)=2xy(x+y)Xi3(x— y);  ^7  multiplying  (i)  and  2 
3(x*-|-y*)=26;  by  suppressing  common  factors 
^^^-y^  ==V (3);  dividing  by  3 

Substituting  this  value  in  (i),  we  get 

26=2xq(x+y) 

2xy=^-j-^. . .  .(4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4)  we  get 

xt+2xy-fy«=(x+y)«="  ^ 


Putting  s  instead  of  x-j-y  we  have 

26 


s«-=:^= 

s 


or  s*— ^=26 (5) 

Let  8=(v-|-^z)  .-.  (v+2)«— V  (v-f  z)=26 (6) 

Expanding  and  arranging,  v*-|-z*-|-3(vz-- \l)(v-|-z)=26. . .  .(7) 
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Now  since  (v)  and  (z)  are  entirely  arbitrary  we  may  assume 

vz— yc=  o. . .  .(8) 

Therefore  (6)  reduces  to,  v*-|-z*==26 (9) 

26 
Then  in  (9),  substituting  for  (z)  its  value  — got  from  (8) 

we  have  v«— 26v*=— (y)*. . .  .(10) 

Completing  the  square  and  extracting  the  square  root  we  have 

v«-i3=±W 
Whence  v«=^JV^  or  ff 

V  =V*P  or  V9 

Substituting  these  two  valves  of  v  in  (9) 

Then  2=V9  or  V  V 

Therefore  8=^5754-^25=3.91 29084- 

Now  since  ssix-f-y?  by  substituting  in  (4)  for  x-|-*y  its  value 

xy=3.32233a+- 

Since  s  is  derivable  from  a  cubic  equation  >f  e  ought  to  obtain  two  other 
values  thq^for.  But  before  discussing  that  question  let  us  see  what  are  the 
values  of  X  and  y  resulting  from  our  single  value  for  s  or  z-|-y-=3-9i39o84- 

Squaring  this  equation  .•.  x*4-2xy-|-y*=  15.310749 
Subtracting  4xy.  4xy  =  13.289352 

Then  (x— y)*=    2.021397 

x-y  =±1-421753+ 

Prom  which  together  with  the  value  of  x-|-y  we  obtain 


x=2.667330+  or  1.2^5577+  )  . 
and  y=i.245577-h  or  2.667330+  J  * 

Both  of  which  sets  of  values  satisfy  the  original  equations  or  their  resultant 
(3);  forx«+y«=7.ii5+i.55i=8.666-f-=V. 

Now  let  us  inquire  how  we  may  obtain  the  other  two  values  of  s  fron> 
equation  (5),  and  consequently  remaining  values  of  x  and  y.  Since  from  (5) 
we  have  obtained  one  root  or  value  for  8=3.912908  if  we  subtract  this  value 
from  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  we  shall  get  the  remaining  two 
roots — their  sum. 

Now  in  s'— ^^=26  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  evidently  zero, 
since  the  second  term  is  wanting. 

We  thus  get  for  the  sum— 3.912908 

And  since— 26  is  the  product  of  the  roots,  if  we  divide  this  amount  by 
-I-3.912908  we  get  for  the  product  of  the  other  two,— 6.6446-I- 

Therefbre  the  equation  which  contains  them  will  be 

s  • +3.91 2908s =6.6446+ 
from  which  8=1.121292  or— 5X)34200+ 

Employing  these  two  values  of  s  in  the  manner,  the  first  value  was  used 
we  get 

x+y=  1.121292;  x+y= -5.0342 
xy = 1 1-5947+ ;     xy= -3.5823 
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from  the  first  of  which  sets  or  groups  we  get  an  imaginary  expression  for 
X — y;  indicating  that  the  resulting  values  of  x  and  y  will  not  satisfy  the 
the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

From  the  second  group,  we  get  real  values  for  x  and  y  neither  of  which 
Aets  of  values,  however,  satisfy  the  original  eqiuttions.  Group  A  is  there- 
fore the  answer.  Paul  Peltier. 


WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH    OUR    HIGH    SCHOOLS? 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

In  our  city,  Plymouth,  Ind.,  we  enjoy  the  distinguished  honor  of  having 
one  of  the  most  popular  High  Schools  in  the  State.  A  class  of  young 
folks  are  sure  to  graduate  at  each  Commencement.  The  members  of  the 
graduating  class  always  graduate— none  have  been  known  to  fail.  Their 
per  cents,  secured  at  the  competitive  examinations  for  class  honors  are 
always  way  up  among  the  88  per  cents,  and  94  per  cents. 

Their  essays  and  orations  are  generally  scholarly  productions  and  pretty 
generally  delivered  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ences always  attend  the  Annual  Commencement  exercises,  and  our  local 
papers  are  sure  to  devote  an  entire  issue  to  a  ^  boom  "  for  our  city  school. 
Diplomas  are  awarded  to  the  distinguished  few.  Showers  of  elegant  bou- 
quets surround  them  and  in  this  happy  state  of  mind  they  retire  to  dream 
of  future  conquests  and  feats  of  literary  eminence. 

The  graduating  exercises  and  all  there  is  exciting  and  stimulating  about 
it  soon  passes  away  and  leaves  the  honored  few  standing  alone  in  this  criti- 
cal world,  for  their  Principal  and  Superintendent  must  go  to  work  on  the 
next  best  class  in  order  to  fetch  them  around  for  the  A.nnual  Commence- 
ment. 

The  graduates  after  a  little  rest  naturally  begin  to  look  around  for  em- 
ployment. Some  of  them,  and  I  think  the  largest  half,  prefer  to  teach  in 
our  schools.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  pass  examination  in  only  the 
common  branches;  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geo- 
graphy, U.  S.  History,  and  Physiology,  and  the  results  of  such  County  ex- 
aminations afford  sufficient  excuse  for  the  above  interrogation. 

These  graduates  when  left  alone  seem  unable  to  concentrate  their  know- 
ledge on  these  simple  branches,  and  usually  secure  low  grades  of  scholar- 
ship, and  several  have  been  known  to  fail  in  even  securing  a  fourth  grade 
certificate  from  the  County  authority. 

Mr.  Editor,  what  is  wrong?  or,  are  you  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
any  wrong? 

A  Friend  of  Our  City  School. 

We  submit  the  question  to  our  readers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  one  on  the  subject.  Probably  the  Principal  and  Supt  of  the  Plymouth 
Schools  could  answer  the  question. — [Ed. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Whatever  theories  the  young  teacher  may  have  when  he  stands  before 
his  first  school,  he  will  find  that  his  first  duty  is  to  study  and  aceeft  the  factt 
before  him.  This  is  especially  triie  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
school.  Preconceived  notions  as  to  the  number  of  his  classes  must  suffer 
all  sorts  of  revision  when  the  actual  books  brought  in  by  the  pupils  are  dis- 
covered. Indeed  the  best  idea  as  to  what  classes  are  to  be  formed  will  be 
obtained  by  investigating  as  to  the  *'  books  on  hand.**  It  is  barely  possible, 
though  hardly  probable,  that  the  demand  may  be  inside  of  his  expectations. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case,  the  books  brought  by  the  pupils  are  the  facts. 
Study  them.  Record  them.  Make  your  plans  accordingly.  A  good  and 
business-like  way  to  get  at  this  matter  is  to  rule  a  large  sheet  of  paper  thus : 

1.  A  small  column  for  the  number  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Large  one  for  their  names. 

3.  A  small  one  for  their  age, 

4.  Six  small  ones  for  ist,  ad,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  reading  claases. 

5.  Four  small  ones  for  as  many  Arithmetic  classes. 

6.  Two  for  Grammar  classes. 

7.  Two  for  Geography  classes. 

8.  As  many  more  columns  as  the  page  will  hold  for  miscellaneous 
studies,  sjuch  as  Algebra,  Geometry,  U.-  S.  History,  Physiology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Book-keeping,  &c.,  &c.  Make  room  for 
a  young  University. 

Give  these  columns  their  proper  heading.  Have  the  sheet  lying  upon 
your  desk.  When  the  first  pupil  comes  in,  call  him  to  you,  kindly,  inquire 
his  name  and  age  and  record  it  on  the  sheet  Then  ask  him  what  reading 
class  he  was  in  last  term.  If  he  replies  the  Second,  put  a  minus  mark  op- 
posite his  name  in  the  Second  Reader  column.  Then  inquire  what  reader 
he  expects  to  be  in,  and  he  will  show  you  his  book.  If  it  be  the  Second, 
again,  place  a  plus  mark  under  the  minus  mark  in  the  same  column,  or,  if 
it  be  the  Third,  put  a  plus  mark  in  that  column.  In  the  same  way  inquire 
about  his  other  studies  and  record.  So  proceed  with  t.\ery  pupil  as  he 
comes  in.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  make  a  record  of  your  school  before 
the  hour  of  beginning  so  nearly  complete  that  by  using  a  little  more  time 
you  can  finish  the  record  and  be  ready  to  make  the  **roll  call"  one  of 
your  opening  exercises. 

You  will  also  have  in  your  hand  the  members  of  the  different  classes. 
Thus,  the  plus  marks  in,  say  the  Third  Reader  column,  will  be  opposite  the 
names  of  prospective  members  of  that  class.  When  the  class  is  called,  you 
can  from  your  record  call  the  roll  as  of  a  regularly  organized  class.  So  with 
the  other  classes.  A  good  point  in  this  management  is  that  you  have  a 
business  talk  with  your  pupils  at  the  very  first.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
young  teacher  to  so  quell  his  embarrassment  as  to  meet  his  pupils  with 
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cheerful,  familiar  conversation.  "  Playing  the  agreeable  "  is  the  very  last 
thing  he  feels  like  doing.  But  with  business  as  a  pretext,  the  agreeable  can 
be  slipped  in,  as  it  were,  and  without  the  distress  of  being  formal. 

With  these  data,  the  further  organization  of  the  school  will  be  compara- 
tively easy.  In  some  future  article  we  will  suggest  a  suitable  Daily  Pro- 
gramme. 


A  GOOD  public  speaker  always  has  his  speech  prepared  for  any  given  oc- 
casion, but  he  does  not,  by  any  means,  always  say  what  he  had  intended  to. 
The  inspiration  of  the  audience  and  circumstances  may  warm  him  to  en- 
tirely different  and  much  better  utterance  than  his  preparation ;  but  if  the 
inspiration  is  not  at  hand  his  preparation  saves  him  from  failure. 

So  a  good  teacher  will  invariably  have  a  plan  for  each  recitation  thought 
out  clearly  before  the  class  appears.  Yet,  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  de- 
velopment of  matters  at  the  very  outset  or  during  the  progress  of  the  reci- 
tation may  suggest  a  radical  change,  and  very  much  for  the  better.  This 
he  does  not  fail  to  adopt,  though  prepared  for  something  else.  A  good  gen- 
eral always  has  a  plan  for  the  battle,  though  the  first  movement  of  the  ene- 
my may  require  an  entire  change.  The  preparation  for  a  particular  plan 
gives  him  the  particular  knowledge  of  the  position  and  numbers  of  his 
troops  necessary  to  a  rapid  change  in  his  plans. 

Thorough  preparation  is  the  foundation  of  all  genius. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  a  National 
Council  of  Education  was  organized.  The  matter  was  **  set  up  "  last  Feb- 
ruary at  the  meeting  of  the  Dept.  of  Superintendence  at  Washington, 
where  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization.  This 
committee^s  plan  was  adopted  at  Chautauqua.  The  membership  is  re- 
stricted to  fifly-one.  No  state  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  eight  mem- 
bers.   The  full  constitution  will  be  published  with  the  proceedings. 

Prof.  Henkle  in  his  monthly  says :  "  It  may  be  inquired  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  council.  Every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  slip  in  resolutions 
and  have  them  passed  by  Associations,  although  such  resolutions  may  not 
at  all  express  the  sentiment  of  the  Association.  In  some  cases  only  two 
or  three  vote  and  there  is  a  reluctance  in  starting  a  debate.  The  object  of 
the  National  Council  is  to  formulate  results  reached  in  educational  discus- 
sion, and  everything  endorsed  by  the  Council  is  intended  to  be  a  deliberate 
act  passed  as  a  result  of  mature  consideration.  We  suggest  that  hereafter 
all  resolutions,  except  of  a  business  character,  presented  before  the  General 
Association  be  referred  to  the  council,  ^here  if  they  are  worthy  they  will 
receive  proper  attention.  We  trust  that  the  formulations  of  the  Council 
shall  be  so  carefully  done  that  they  will  always  receive  the  cordial  endorse- 
ment of  the  truest  educators  of  the  country." 

So  we  have  the  Educational  Congress  differentiated  from  a  unicameral 
into  a  bicameral  body.  The  Association  itself  being  now  the  lower  house 
and  the  Council  the  upper  house.    The  former  the  House  of  Commons, 
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the  latter  the  House  of  Lords,  so  to  speak.  It  would  appear  that  the  Av 
sociation  itself  has  heretofore  been  without  any  good  result.  Its  decisions 
have  not  been  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  respect  This  is  rather  severe 
on  the  great  Congress  of  the  American  Educators.  From  what  Prof. 
Henkle  says,  the  future  deliberations  of  the  lower  house  are  not  entitled  to 
weight  until  they  receive  the  approval  or  stamp  of  the  higher  body.  Will 
it  not  suggest  itself  to  the  body  of  teachers  over  the  country  that  it  will 
not  be  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
important  matters,  when  these  matters  are  not  to  be  considered  decided? 
If  the  Council  is  the  ultimate  authority,  why  should  they  not  take  the 
initiatiory  as  well?  Are  the  teachers  to  assumble  to  flay  a  part,  while  the 
council  are  to  do  the  real  work  ? 

Again,  this  Council  is  self-constituted  and  self-maintaining.  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  have  permitted  the  State  Association  to  express 
some  preference  as  to  the  membership  and  thus  to  have  made  it  a  repre- 
sentative body.  We  should  like  to  hear  some  general  discussion  of  this 
enterprise  by  the  different  journals.  The  Council  would  of  course  prefer 
that  the  matter  be  given  as  much  publicity  as  possible,  and  that  every  form 
of  criticism  and  objection  be  fully  and  freely  offered  so  that  in  its  move- 
ments it  may  really  express  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  of  the  Nation. 


There  are  all  sorts  of  opinions  as  to  the  last  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, holden  at  Chautauqua.  Some  pronounce  it  a  fraud  and  a  farce.  Rooms 
that  had  been  spoken  for  months  ahead  could  not  be  obtained.  Prices 
promised  were  not  adhered  to.  Accommodations  for  the  meeting  were  not 
sufficient,  and  the  papers  were  less  than  ordinary.  The  circumstances 
were  not  at  all  favorable  to  social  enjoyment.  The  red-tape  and  high  prices 
spoiled  the  steam-boat  rides.  The  weather  was  unpropitious,  the  grounds 
were  low,  damp,  muddy,  &c.,  &c. 

While  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  says  it  was  "a  grand  success." 
"  The  papers  read  were  fully  up  to  the  average."  **  Taking  the  meeting  all 
in  all  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  remarkable  one  ever  held  by 
Ohio  Teachers."  "  The  success  of  the  meeting  was  mainly  due  to  the 
untiring  zeal  of  the  President  (Reuben  McMillan),  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, W.  B.  Shattuc,  and  the  Chautauqua  Lake  Navigation  Company  and 
the  reduction  of  rates  at  the  hotels."  Why  all  this  difference?  Does  some- 
body "know  a  thing  or  two,"  or  is  somebody  disgruntled? 


The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  says:  "The  Democratic  party  of  Ohio 
did  a  wise  thing  in  nominating  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  position  which  he  has  filled  so  faithfully  and  honorably.  Mr. 
Burns  has  made  many  warm  friends  in  the  State  and  we  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  find  him  run  ahead  of  his  ticket.  His  official  career  has 
been  such  that  he  has  compelled  the  respect  of  his  political  opponents." 
Will  any  Republican  dare  vote  for  Mr.  Burn»?  Many  would,  doubtless^ 
but  dare  they? 
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NOTES    AND     QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 


1.  V7— x=ii— X*.    Find  value  of  X.  B. 

2.  Explain  why  you  change  the  signs  in  transposing  numbers.        Id. 

3.  I  sold  two  horses  for  $8io,  receiving  |  as  much  for  the  first  as  for  the 
second,  and  gaining  33^^^  on  the  first  and  losing  11}^  on  the  second.  How 
much  did  I  gain?  R.  H.  Dodds. 

4.  A  and  B  start  together  to  travel  to  a  certain  town.  A,  who  travels 
20  miles  per  day,  after  traveling  8  dajs,  turns  back  to  where  B  had  traveled 
during  those  8  days.  A  then  resumes  his  forward  journey  and  they  both 
reach  the  town  together  in  16  days  from  the  time  they  started.  At  what 
rate  did  B  travel?    Full  solution  required.  Id. 

5.  Divide  the  fraction  f f|  into  two  such  parts  that  the  sum  of  the  nu- 
merators shall  equal  the  sum  of  the  denominators — and  explain. 

B.  F.  R.,  AVw  London,  O. 

6.  About  a  point  P  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  a  straight  line  pass- 
ing through  P  revolves  at  such  a  rate  as  to  always  be  perpendicular  to  a 
radius  revolving  about  the  center  of  the  circle.  .  What  is  the  locus  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  these  two  lines? 

7.  A  tub  of  butter  weighs  30  S>s.  by  a  grocer's  scales,  but  on  the  other 
scale  of  the  balance  it  weighed  36  S>8.    What  the  true  weight  of  butter? 

M.  T.  Flannery. 

8.  What  amount  in  currency  must  I  invest  in  U.  S.  5-20*8  at  128  to  se- 
cure a  semi-annual  income  of  $200  in  gold?  E.  M. 

9.  How  must  I  invest  U.  S.  6-per  cent,  currency  bonds,  selling  at  108, 
that  I  may  receive  an  annual  income  of  $3900?  Id, 

la  A  bank  by  discounting  a  note  at  8^  received  for  its  money  a  discount 
equivalent  to  S}^%  interest.    How  long  before  due  was  the  note  discounted? 

Id. 

11.  I  obtained  a  discount  at  a  bank  at  7  per  cent  and  left  }i  of  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  bank  until  the  note  was  paid.  At  what  rate  did  I  get  the 
money  I  used?  Id. 

12.  If  the  cost  of  an  article  had  been  8  per  cent,  less,  the  gain  would 
have  been  10  per  cent,  more,  what  was  the  gain  per  cent?  Id. 

13.  A  man,  through  his  broker,  invested  a  certain  sum  in  U.  S.  5-20*8  at 
107 >^  per  cent.,  and  twice  as  much  in  io-40's  at  98^^  per  cent,  brokerage  in 
each  case  ^  per  cent  His  Income  from  both  investments  was  $1,674. 
How  much  did  he  invest  in  each  kind  of  stock?  Id. 

14.  I  had  a  6  per  cent  bond  of  $800  dated  Jan.  i,  1877,  and  due  Jan.  i, 
1878.  On  July  I,  1877, 1  sold  the  bond  to  Mr.  Smith  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  him  8  per  cent  on  his  investment.  If  Mr.  Smith  borrowed  the  money, 
needed  to  pay  the  note,  from  bank,  at  10  per  cent,  for  90  days,  what  was  the 
face  of  the  bank  note?  Id. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Correct — It  is  me  you  wish  to  see.  M.  F,  T. 

2.  What  is  the  origin  of  Grammar?  Id, 

3.  I  heard  it  a  long  time  ago.    Parse  ago.  Jonh  W.  Wilhoit. 

4.  The  sea  around  was  white  with  foam.    Parse  around. 

J.  L.  Pyle. 

5.  Correct,  analyze,  and  parse  italicized  words: 

There  are  sixteen  pupils  in  my  school,  who  the  people  do  honor, 

,  Harvey  Bledsoe. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  What  was  the  "Great  Model  "  in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.? 

Wm.  W.  Smith. 

2.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  English  newspapers  of  South 
America.  W.  C.  Spaulding. 

3.  Give  the  names  aud  addresses  of  some  Foreign  papers  printed  in  the 
English  language.  '  Id, 

ANSWERS.       / 

I.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  4,  p.  187.] 

Given  ^x— ^£=4;  to  find  x. 

*^  By  writing  the  given  equation  with  fractional  exponents  I  have  " 

x*-x*=4; 

Or  X*— x*=4;  putting  "w"  for  x»  I  have 

w*— w*=4;        "         —      "    w  I  have 

—J §=4»  clearing  of  fractions  I  have 

Or  y»+2~J=o; 
4 
Now  "  I  solve  the  equation,"  by  Cardan's  method  for  the  solution  of  cu> 

bic  equations 

y^-\-- — J=o;  putting  z for  y,  I  have 

4  X2Z 


(^-i4iH-i{2-rW-i=0! 

Z* 

4 
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2  =i-HVt      H-iVi-5q:yi7=y 

Clearing  of  fractions  I  have 
9+3V2i+3V3i+3i-i2=y(36+i2V2i) 
18+6^31  =(36+i2V2i)y 
184-6V21       , 

yrz 1 —         ^— -1- 

36+12V21      ■ 

I 
w= 

y 


X«=2 
X   =(2)« 
X  =64. 

2.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  Q.  3,  p.  225.]* 
Let  x^greater 

then  14 — x=le8s 

J      X         14— X         , 

and :  -3 —  ::  lo-o 

14— X         X  ^ 

and     9x   _i6(i4-x) 

14— X  X 

clearing  of  fractions     9x*=i6(i4— x)* 
Extracting  square  root  3x  =  4(14— x) 

or  3x  =56-4^ 

transposing  yx  =56 

whence  x  =  8  or  greater 

and  14— X  =  6  or  less. 

*It  is  required  to  divide  the  number  14  into  two  such  parts,  that  the  quo- 
tient of  the  greater  divided  by  the  less,  may  be  to  the  quotient  of  the  less 
divided  by  the  greater,  as  16  :  9.  J.  E.  White. 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  I,  Q.  I,  p.  21.] 

I  have  some  com  worth  $30.  If  the  number  of  bushels  be  added  to  the 
price  per  bushel,  each  being  considered  for  that  purpose  an  abstract  num- 
ber, the  sum  will  be  1 17>^.  How  many  bushels  of  corn  have  I,  and  at  what 
price  per  bushel  ? 

"7i+2=58} 

(58t)«=345iA 
3451A— 3«»=45iA 

58}+2iJ=8o  no.  bu, 

58}— 2iJ=r37j  price.  J.  I.  Strawn. 

4.  [Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Q.  10,  p.  281.] 

A  board  contains  18  sq.  ft.,  and  is  six  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  What 
is  the  length  and  width? 


(i 
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18+6=3.    V3=i 732+ width.     i.732-fx6=:io.4924-length. 

E.  Miller. 

5.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  Q.  I,  p.  225.] 
He  has  a  boy  of  his  own. 

His,  pro.  3d,  sing.  masc.  poss.  limits  '  own.*     Own,  n.  obj.  of  of. 

J.  W.  WiLHOIT. 

6.  [V0I.JIII,  No.  5,  Q.  2,  p.  187.] 

I  must  be  cruel  only  to  he  kind. 

I 

must  be  cruel  |  to  be  kind  |  onljr. 

Cruel  is  an]adj.  des.,  pos.  deg.,  in  the  predicate,  and  limits  "  I." 

Only  is  an  adv.  of  cause,  and  limits  "kind." 

To  be  is  ^  verb,  irreg.,  be,  was,  been,  intrans.,  act.,  inf.,  pres.,  cons,  of  an 

adv.  and  limits  **  cruel.'* 

Kind  is  an  adj.,  des.,  pos.  deg.,  in  pred.;  limits  **  I.** 

R.  H.  DoDDS. 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  3,  p.  187.] 

There  is  no  joy  but  calm. 

(There) 
.      j  no 
^^y  \  but  calm 
is  [eidsting]. 

There  is  an  expletive,  the  apparent  subj.  of  "  is." 

But  is  a  prep,  it  shows  the  relation  of  "  calm  "  to  "joy." 

Calm  is  a  noun,  com.,  3d.,  sing.,  neut.,  objective  case,  object  of  "  but." 

Id. 

8.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  Q.  4,  p.  225]. 
Name  the  Cabinet  officers  of  President  Hayes. 
Secretary  of  State— William  M.  Evarts. 

Treasury — John  Sherman* 

War — George  W.  McCrary. 

Navy — Richard  Thompson. 

Interior — Carl  Schurz. 
Postmaster-General — HoVace  Maynard. 
Attorney-General — Charles  Devens. 

W.  C.  Spaulding. 

NOTES. 

Editor  Nomud  Teacher: 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  contributors,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Write  in  words  6,000;  write  in  figures  five  hundred;  which  of  these 
operations  is  notation,  and  which,  if  either,  is  numeration? 

2.  Our  text-books  tell  that  {  of  |  is  a  compound  fraction,  and  that  f  X| 
is  a  case  of  multiplication;  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two  expres- 
sions, either  in  operation  or  in  sense? 

3.  Should  I  say,  2+3  are  5,  or  is  5 ;  7 — 4  are  3  or  m  3? 

Uriah  Bird,  W.  Va. 
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Editor  Normal  Teacher-. 

I  wish  you  would  have  an  article  in  The  Normal  Teacher  treating  01 

the  U.  S.  Bonds  mor^  fully  than  is  contained  in  the  Arithmetics ;  also  an 

article  on  Savings  Banks.    I  think  these  topics  would  be  of  general  interest. 

B.  F.  Remington. 
Will  not  some  of  oiu*  readers  comply  } — [Ed. 

Editor  Normal  Teacher: 

Will  your  readers  look  up  and  report  upon  the  two  following  points  in 
Geography? 

M.  Due  in  his  "Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China,"  1845,  says:  "The 
bed  of  the  Hoang-Ho  has  suffered  very  remarkable  variations.  In  ancient 
times  its  mouth  is  said  to  have  been  in  Lat.  39^  N. ;  at  present  it  is  in  34^ 
N."    The  Geographies  reverse  the  statement.    Which  is  right 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  writing  from  Ashville,  N.  C, 
July  8,  says  that  in  that  mountain  region  (Black  Mountains)  there  are  thirty 
(30)  peaks  higher  than  Mt.  Washington,  N.  H.    Is  this  true? 

X.,  Lancaster ^  N,  H. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


BY   F.  P.  ADAMS,  PRINCIPAL   CENTRAL   NORMAL  COLLEGE,   DANVILLE,  IND. 


MY  TRAINING  CLASS— MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— I.     ' 

September  brings  me  again  to  my  work  in  Training  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching.  I  meet  a  noble  band  of  young  persons  from  various 
parts  with  varied  experiences  and  more  varied  notions  of  government  and 
teaching.  I  shall  fry  to  give  in  a  series  of  articles  some  conception  of  the 
work  done  this  term,  though  it  will  of  necessity  be  impossible  to  express 
adequately  on  paper  the  work  of  any  class. 

Our  first  lesson  was  given  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  A  simple  question 
was  asked  and  solutions  on  i^per  or  board  required. 

7  and  5  are  how  many  ? 

Incorrect  solution: 

7  and  5  are  how  many. 

as  much  as  the  sum  of  7  and  5  which  are  12. 

therefore  7  and  5  are  12. 

There  are  several  mistakes  in  this  work.  There  should  be  an  interroga- 
tion sign  afler  the  question,  as  should  be  commenced  with  a  capital,  much 
should  be  many^  there  should  be  a  comma  after  5,  in  the  solution,  are  should 
be  is  to  ag^ee  with  its  singular  subject  which;  therefore  should  be  com- 
menced with  a  capital  and  followed  by  a  comma. 

•  All  these  and  more  mistakes  will  be  made  by  any  pupil  in  the  habit  of 
giving  only  oral  solutions.  More  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
written  solutions  of  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Corrected  solution  of  the  above : 
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7  and  5  are  how  many? 

As  many  as  the  sum  of  7  and  5,  which  is  12. 

Therefore,  7  and  5  are  12. 

4  times  5  are  how  many  ? 

Incorrect  solution : 

As  many  as  the  product  of  4  times  5,  which  are  20. 

Or, 

as  many  as  the  product  of  4  by  5  which  are  2a 

Correct  solution : 

4  times  5  are  how  many? 

As  many  as  the  product  of  5  by  4,  which  is  20. 

Therefore,  4  times  5  are  20. 

At  4  cts.  each  what  will  7  lead -pencils  cost? 

Incorrect  solutions: 

1.  As  much  as  the  product  of  7  times  4  cts.,  which  are  28. 
Errors :    Times  for  by  and  are  for  is. 

2.  As  many  cts.  as  the  product  of  4  cts.  by  7,  which  are  28  cts. 
Errors:    4  cts.,  concrete,  for  4,  abstract;  28  cts.,  concrete,  for  28,  abstract. 
COTrect  solutions  of  the  same :  « 

1.  At  4  cts.  each  what  will  7  lead-pencils  cost? 
As  many  cts.  as  the  product  of  4  by  7,  which  is  28. 
Therefore,  at  4  cts.  each,  7  lead-pencils  will  cost  28  cts. 

2.  At  4  cts.  each,  what  will  7  lead-pencils  cost? 

If  I  lead-pencil  cost  4  cts.,  7  will  cost  7  times  4  cts.,  which  are  28  cts. 

Therefore,  7  lead-pencils  at  4  cts.  edch  will  cost  28  cents. 

If  3  lead-pencils  cost  12  cts.,  what  will  6  cost? 

Incorrect  solution : 

I.    3  is  contained  in  12  cts.  4  cts.    6  times  4  cts.  are  24  cts. 

Therefore  6  lead-pencils  will  cost  24  cts. 

Correct  solution : 

Question.    If  3  lead-pencils  cost  12  cts.,  what  will  7  cost? 

Analysis.  If  3  lead-pencils  cost  12  cts.,  i  will  cost  ^  of  12  cts.,  which  is 
4  cts. 

Synthesis.  If  i  lead-pencil  cost  4  cts.,  7  will  cost  7  times  4  cts.,  which 
are  28  cts. 

Conclusion.    Therefore,  if  3  lead  pencils  cost  12  cts.,  7  will  cost  28  cts. 

The  points  to  be  noted  and  to  receive  especial  attention,  as  developed  by 
the  class,  are 

1.  To  use  few  words. 

2.  To  avoid  redundancies. 

3.  To  be  accurate. 

4.  To  prepare  neat  work  on  paper  and  board. 

5.  To  punctuate  correctly. 

6.  To  capitalize  properly. 

7.  To  spell  correctly. 

8.  To  write  a  plain,  business  hand. 
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Remark.  The  point  was  made  hy  a  member  of  the  class,  that  the  work 
should  be  invariably  put  into  shape  suitable  for  the  printer. 

I  shall  develop  a  plan  in  a  subsequent  article  by  which  the  most  complex 
and  to  students  most  perplexing  problems  in  compound  proportion  may  be 
reduced  to  a  few  questions  in  metal  arithmetic,  each  one  of  which  will  be 
as  simple  as  the  last  one  solved  above. 
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"THE    CONJUNCTION    AS." 

BY  A.  HOLBROOK,  PRINCIPAL  OF  NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON,  O. 


The  word  as  has  more  uses,  perhaps,  and  is  found  in  more  parts  of  speech 
than  any  other  in  the  language.  Some  grammarians,  however,  have  insist- 
ed that  as  is  always  a  conjunction,  among  whom  is  Bullions.  I  shall  give 
a  few  examples  to  show  that  as  is  found  in  different  parts  of  speech,  and 
never  as  a  pure  conjunction. 

1.  As,  an  adverb.  He  wrote  as  I  dictated.  Here  *<<w"  is  equivalent  to 
"  in  the  manner  in  which  "  and  the  sentence  will  then  read,  he  wrote  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  dictated.  As  is  plainly  an  adverb  limiting  both  verbs, 
and  connecting  the  sentences  in  the  word  which.  It  is  better  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  in  parsing  and  analysis,  to  consider  "as"  in  such  cases  as  in- 
troducing the  adverbial  clause,  and  limiting  its  verb ;  for  the  whole  clause 
"  as  he  dictated  "  simply  is  an  adverb  of  manner  showing  "  how  he  wrote." 

2.  As,  an  adverb.  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  pow- 
er to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  the  first  as  here  simply  limits  the  adjective 
"  many." 

3.  As  a  conjunctive  adverb.  As  he  said  so  I  believe.  In  this  example 
so  as  are  not  simply  correlative  or  corresponding  conjunctions,  but  have 
an  adverbial  power,  and  the  sentence  is  equivalent  to  "  I  believe  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  said." 

4.  As,  a  pronoun.  In  the  second  example,  the  second  05  is  a  relative 
pronoun.  For,  if  we  change  the  "  as  many "  to  "  all,"  the  sentence  will 
then  read,  to  all  who  received  him,  etc. 

5.  As,  a  pronoun.  It  was  such  a  discourse  as  I  never  listened  to  before. 
If  we  change  "  such  "  to  some  equivalent  word  or  expression,  the  sentence 
will  read,  it  was  that  hind  of  a  discourse  which  I  never  listened  to  before,  as 
is  thus  shown  to  be  a  relative  pronoun. 

Let  us  see  how  it  will  read  under  the  assumption  that  05  is  a  conjunction, 
according  to  Bullions.  It  was  such  a  discourse  as  that  was  which  I  never 
listened  to  before.    It  will  be  seen  by  careful  reading,  that  05,  even  in  this 
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arrangement  is  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  predicate  with  the  **  was  "  supplied 
in  the  so  called  ellipsis. 

6.  As,  a  preposition.  I  like  him  as  a  teacher.  Goold  Brown  claims 
that  as  in  this  sentence  is  a  conjunction  and  connects  words  in  opposition. 
Let  us  see.  "As  a  teacher,"  is  certainly  an  adverbial  element  and  shows 
how  ^*  I  like  him."  The  expression  is  nearly  equivalent  to  I  like  him  for 
a  teacher,  but  the  exact  equivalent  is  this,  I  like  him  in  the  relation  of  a 
teacher :  as  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  complex  preposition  in  the  relation  of. 

Again.  He  came  as  a  friend.  Bullions  would  claim  that  as  in  this  sen- 
tence is  a  conjunction,  connecting  clauses,  and  would  supply  an  assumed 
ellipsis  thus^  he  came  as  a  friend  came.  This  is  evidently  not  the  idea;  for 
the  sentence  is  designed  to  show  in  what  relation  he  came,  and  not  what 
he  came  like.  Hence  the  sentence  will  correctly  read,  he  came  in  the  re- 
lation [or  character]  of  a  friend,  and  as  is  equivalent  to  the  complex  prepo- 
sition "  in  the  character  of." 

I  have  thus  taken  examples  in  which  it  is  claimed  with  the  most  pertina- 
city that  05  is  a  conjunction,  and  shown  as  I  think  conclusively,  that  it  is 
not  a  pure  conjunction  in  any  case. 

As,  a  noun.  As  is  never  a  pure  conjunction.  In  this  sentence  05  is  a 
noun,  being  .the  name  of  a  word,  and  the  subject  of  "  is." 

Remark.  Like  is  never  correctly  used  in  the  sense  of  as.  For  example: 
"  He  walks  like  his  father  does."  This  should  read :  *^  He  walks  like  his 
father,"  making  like  a  preposition ;  or,  "  He  walks  as  his  father  does,"  mak- 
ing as  a  conjunctive  adverb. 


The  best  days  of  a  man's  life  are  those  in  which  he  effects  the  most 
good. 


SoLBMN  stolidity  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  uniform  cheerfulness 
is  the  most  effective  element  of  disciplinary  power.  A  sick  teacjier  may 
arouse  sympathy,  but  he  soon  becomes  tiresome.  A  worried  teacher  is  his 
own  worst  worry.  Pupils  quickly  comprehend  the  weakness  of  a  pas- 
sionate teacher.  An  indifferent  teacher  soon  forfeits  respect  and  authority. 
Sternness  tempts  tricks.        Petulancy  provokes  irritation. 

But  a  constant,  all-prevading,  genial  cheerfulness  will  win  love.  It 
means  self-control  and  will  command  respect  It  indicates  character  and 
will  therefore  prove  the  basis  of  genuine  authority.  It  takes  the  zest  com- 
pletely out  of  the  occupation  of  that  youth  who  worries  his  teacher  "just 
for  the  fun  of  it."  Even  the  mistakes  of  carelessness  will  be  looked  over 
on  account  of  kindness.    It  is  worry  that  wears — not  work. 

Worry  -4-Work=Leanne8s. 

Winsomeness-|-Work=Fatne6s. 
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EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION.  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS   IN    AUGUST,   1880. 


WRITING. 

1.  What  use  would  you  nxake  of  the  blackboard  in  the  correction  of  er- 
rors frequently  made  by  pupils?  10. 

2.  What  is  the  entire  width  (in  spaces)  of  m?  10. 

3.  What  is  the  main  slant  in  Spencerian  penmanship?  How  does  con- 
nective slant  differ  from  main  slant  ?  10. 

4.  How  would  you  tell  pupils  to  hold  the  pen?  10. 

5.  Write  carefully  all  the  capitals  in  which  the  capital  stem  (7th  princi- 
ple) is  an  essential  part.  -  10. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according  to  the  {udgprnent  of  the  Superintendent.  ' 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  the  resemblances  and  differences  between  a  Diphthong  and  a 
Digraph.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  (a)  How  many  sounds  may  the  letter  1  be  used  to  represent  ?  (b) 
Write  a  word  illustrating  each.  2pts.}  5  each 

3.  In  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  which  syllable  generally  receives 
the  principal  accent?  10. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations  ? — inst,;  id,;  inf.; 
J.  P,;  Mss,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Add  the  suffix  able  to  the  following  words,  and  state  the  rule  for  re- 
taining or  omitting  the  final  e  in  each  instance :  Notice;  change;  sale;  de- 
bate;  peace,  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  Spell  correctly  the  following  words : — cyllinder;  parallel;  repealling; 
sinister;  bilious;  beleive;  receive;  dieing;  billion;  gimblet, 

10  pts.,  5  each. 

READING. 

**Ring  out  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light! 
The  year  is  dying,  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out  wild  bells  and  let  him  die." 

—From  "New  Tear's  Eve,"  by  Tennyson. 

1.  State  whether  the  author  of  this  quotation  is  living  at  this  time,  and 
in  what  country  he  was  born.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  State  in  your  own  language  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  lines. 

3.  What  inflection  of  the  voice  should  be  given  at  sky  ;  cloud ;  light ; 
night ;  and  die.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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4.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words,  using  diacritical  marks 
when  necessary : — frosty  ;  essay  ;  false  ;  grief ;  disease  ;  ancient. 

5.  Point  out  the  emphatic  words  and  phrases  and  tell  why  you  think 
them  emphatic.  10. 

Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sig'ht,  upon  which  he  shall  be  marked  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  from  i  to  ^0. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  Arithmetic  as  a  science  ;  as  an  art.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Define  power,  square,  cube,  and  index  of  power.  Where  is  the  in- 
dex written  ?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

3.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  required  to  inclose  a  rectangular 
tract  of  land  2  mi.  40  rd.  long,  and  which  contains  1096  A  ?     Proc.  6;  ans.  4. 

4.  A  farmer  raised  40 >^  T.  of  hay.  He  stacked  13^  T.,  and  put  14^  T. 
in  his  barn  ;  the  remainder  he  sold  at  $20.25  per  ton.  How  much  did  he 
receive  for  it  ?  Proc,  5;  ans.,  5. 

5.  How  many  days  and  hours  will  there  be  in  .84  of  the  year  1880? 

Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

6.  How  much  land  at  $35  an  acre  can  an  agent  buy  with  $3126.20,  after 
deducting  his  commission  \%  per  cent,  on  the  amount  expended? 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

7.  The  principal  is  $19,600,  the  amount  $21,043.14,  and  the  rate  ^%,  per 
cent.     What  is  the  time?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

8.  The  duty  on  opium  is  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  What  is  the  duty 
on  125  tt>.  of  opium,  invoiced  at  $6.87^  per  pound?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

9.  If  .1875  bu.  of  sweet  potatoes  cost  $  .30,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  .875 
bu.?  Proc.  5;  ans.  5. 

10.    Reduce  1428.06  grams  to  milligrams.  Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  that  used  to  introduce  a  noun  clause. 
An  adjective  clause.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  period.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Correct: — Let  each  love  others  better  than  themselves^  and  parse  the 
last  word  in  the  corrected  sentence.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  j^ofer  noun,  a  common  noun,  a  collec- 
tive noun,  and  an  abstract  noun.  3  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Write  four  sentences :  the  first  to  contain  who  in  the  second  person, 
plural  number;  the  second,  which  singular  number,  objective  case;  the 
third,  whom,  masculine  gender ;  the  fourth,  that,  second  person,  singular 
number.  3  off  for  each  error. 

6.  What  class  of  verbs  take  the  same  case  after  them  as  before  them  ? 

la 

7.  What  parts  of  speech  have  case?    Comparison?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  seeh,  in  the  passive,  subjunctive,  present.  10. 

9.  Correct : —  This  candidate,  whom  we  stated  was  chosen  mayor,  was  found 
to  be  ineligible,  and  parse  the  relative  pronoun.  2  pts.,  5  each. 
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10.    Parse  in  the  above  mayor  and  ineligible, 

GEOGRAPHY. 


2  pts.,  5  each. 


1.  What  is  the  extent,  in  degrees,  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis? 
What  does  this  inclination,  combined  with  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth,  cause?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Define  latitude  and  longitude.  According  to  U.  States  calculation, 
what  point  on  the  globe  has  neither  latitude  nor  longitude? 

3  pts,,  4  off  for  ea.  om. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  globe  and  a  map?  What  do  figures 
at  the  side  of  a  map  indicate?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

4.  Looking  at  the  two  hemispheres,  what  is  a  noticeable  difference  be- 
tween them  on  the  west  side?    What  a  similarity  on  the  north? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  great  river  system  drains  the  g^eat  central  plains  of  the  United 
States?     Into  what  does  it  drain?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

6.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  agriculture  chiefly  carried  on? 
Why?  •  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

7.  By  what  other  name  is  Ireland  frequently  called  ?  What  causes  pro- 
duce the  conditions  upon  which  this  name  depends?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

8.  What  celebrated  canal  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  sep- 
arates Africa  entirely  from  the  north  part  of  the  continent?  Through  what 
isthmus  does  it  run?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

9.  Name  five  great  railroad  centres  of  Indiana.  5  pts.,  2  ea. 
10.    Fill  the  following  blanks.                                                       10  pts.,  i  ea. 


State  or 
Territory. 


Coal. 


Iron. 


Lead. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Why  were  the  aborigines  of  this  country  called  Indians?  10. 

2.  (a)    When  and  (b)  whence  did  Columbus  sail  on  his  first  American 
▼oyage,  and  (c)  what  American  land  did  he  then  discover? 

»=3;  b=3;  c=4. 

3.  fa)    When  and  (b)  by  whom  was  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  founded? 

a=3;  b=7. 

4.  (a)    Who  were  the  Pilgrims,  and  (b)  whence  came  they  to  America? 

a=7;  b=3. 

5.  What  colonies  were  associated  as  the  '*  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land,'' 1643?  10. 

6.  By  what  special  features  was  the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  mark- 
ed? ^  10. 

7.  What  occasioned  the  first  Congress,  1765?  10. 

8.  For  what  did  the  Congress  of  1775  petition  the  English  King?        10. 

9.  Name  three  leaders  of  the  Republicans  or  Democrats,  1789?  10. 
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lo.    What  were  the  memorable  features  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
1815?  la 

NoTK. — ^Descriptions  and^narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  skull  united?    What  is  the  advantage  ot 
this  method?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

2.  What  are  voluntary  muscles?    What,  involuntary?    Name  an  im- 
portant one  of  each  class.  4  pts.,  3,  3,  2,  2. 

3.  What  changes  in  the  character  of  the  food  are  required  by  variations 
of  climate?  10. 

4.  What  is  digestion?    What  is  assimilation?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  How  is  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food  carried  to  the  tissues?        10. 

6.  How  are  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  their  functions  affected  by 
tight  lacing?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

7.  What  is  the  office  of  perspiration?    What  is  the  effect  of  too  frequent 
bathing?  2  pts.,  5  ea. 

8.  Name  the  three  humors  of  the  eye.    Why  should  the  eyelids  be 
washed  with  warm  water  in  the  morning?  4  pts.,  2,  2<  2,  4. 

9.  What  are  the  dangers  of  too  prolonged  study?  10. 
10.    Why  should  we  put  on  extra  clothing  when  we  are  overheated?     10. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  When  would  you  use  the  written  method  of  teaching  spelling?       20. 

2.  Give  two  important  directions  for  ventilating  a  school-room  by  win- 
dows. 2  pts.,  10  each. 

3.  Which  should  be  first  taught,  technical  grammar  or  composition? 

20. 

4.  Why  should  pupils  be  required  to  recite  in  good  language?  20. 

5.  What  is  a  natural  punishment  for  tardiness?     Why? 

2  pts.,  10  each- 


ANSWERS    TO    STATE     BOARD      QUESTIONS     FOR     AUG- 
UST, 1880. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILL. 


The  Number  tf  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question, 


WRITING. 

z.  Would  use  the  black-board  for  bringing  before  the  class  the  faulty  ez- 
ezcises  noticed  in  their  work  during  the  writing  hour,  in  order  that  the  en- 
tire class  may  observe  the  error  and  give  directions  for  correcting  it  The 
attention  of  the  class  should  be  called  to  the  exercise  on  the  board,  criti- 
cisms be  called  for,  and  some  one  member  be  called  on  to  correct  it  or  name 
its  fault. 

2.    m  is  two  spaces  in  width. 
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3.  A  straight  line,  standing  at  the  right  of  a  vertical,  forming  an  angle 
of  52°  with  the  horizontal  gives  the  main  slant.  Curves  which  connect 
straight  lines  on  small  letters  are  made  on  an  angle  of  30^  and  are  called 
the  Connective  Slant, — DeGraff^s  School-Room  Guide. 

4.  Take  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  first  and  second'fingers  and  let 
the  holder  cross  the  first  finger  just  forward  of  the  knuckle-joint.  The  end 
of  the  second  finger  should  drop  below  the  first  so  that  the  pen  may  cross 
it  at  the  root  of  the  nail  and  the  end  of  the  thumb  should  press  upon  the 
holder  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the  first  finger.  The  first  and  second  fin- 
gers should  touch  each  other  as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  first  finger;  the 
third  and  fourth  must  be  slightly  ^curved  and  separate  from  the  others  at 
the  middle  joint,  and  rest  upon  the  paper  at  the  tips  of  the  nails.  The  wrist 
must  always  be  elevated  a  little  above  the  table. — Spencerian  Key  to  Pen- 
manship. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  Diphthong  is  composed  of  one  or  two  vowels  representing  al- 
ways two  vowel  sounds.  The  Digraph  is  composed  of  two  vowels  but  on- 
ly one  receives  a  sound,  the  other  being  a  modifier. 

2.  (a)    Three;  (b)  Smile,  mit,  police. 

3.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  to  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  dissyllables,  and  on  the  antepenultimate  of  polysyllables. 
The  exceptioi)8,  however,  are  so  numerous  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  rule,  but  only  as  a  general  tendency  of  the  language. —  Worcester* $  Dic- 
tionary. 

4.  Instant,  or  of  the  present  month;  {Idem\  the  same;  Infinitive;  Jus- 
tice of  The  Peace;  Manuscripts. 

5.  Noticeable;  Changeable;  Debatable;  Salable;  Peaceable.  Rule: — 
Words  which  end  with  e  generally  omit  it  on  taking  an  additional  syllable 
beginning  with  a  vowel.  Exceptions: — Words  ending  with  «  or  ^«  retain 
e  before  the  terminations  able  and  ous^  to  preserve  the  soft  sound  of  c  and  ^. 

6.  Cylinder;  parallel;  repealing;  sinister;  bilious;  believe;  dying,  to  lose 
life;  dyeing,  to  color;  billion;  gimlet. 

READING. 

1.  Tennyson  is  still  living;  was  born  at  Somersby,  in  England. 

2.  In  the  first  two  lines  the  bell  is  commanded  to  tell  something  to  the 
sky,  clouds,  and  light.  In  the  third  line  is  stated  what  the  message  is  to 
be. 

3.  The  falling  inflection  at  each  of  these  words  makes  the  matter  of  the 
stanza  more  pointed  and  emphatic. 

5.  The  sentences  "Ring  out  wild  bells,"  and  "The  year  is  dying,"  are 
most  emphatic,  because  they  contain  the  command  and  the  message,  or 
the  leading  thoughts  of  the  passage. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.    Arithmetic  as  a  Science,  logically  investigates  and  philosophically 
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classifies  and  arranges  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  subject;  as  an  Art  it 
applies  the  principles  and  rules  for  computation  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life. — Frenches  Com.  School. 

2.  Kfower  of  a  number  is  the  product  arising  from  using  the  number 
a  certain  number  of  times  as  a  factor.  The  square  of  a  number  is  the  pro- 
duct arising  from  using  it  twice  as  a  factor.  The  cube  of  a  number  is  the 
product  arising  from  using  it  three  times  as  a  factor.  The  index  is  a  figure 
written  at  the  opening  of  the  radical  sign  which  indicates  the  root  to  be  ex- 
tracted. 

3.  2  mi.  40  rd.=68o  rd.= width  of  field. 
i096xi6o=i7536o=no.  sq.  rd.  in  the  field. 
i7536o-*-68o=257^=:no.  rd.  in  length  of  field. 
(68o-|-257^4)X2=i885|f=:no.  rds.  offence  required. 

4-    40l-(^3j+Hf)=^V— (^**+H^)=Mf  *-Ht*^"|J=no.  T.  haj  sold. 
$20.25Xi2|f=$262.i6J|=amt.  received  for  hay. 

5.  .84  of  366  da.=307.44  da. 
.44  da.  ==  10.56  hr. 

Therefore,  in  .84  of  the  year  1880  there  will  be  307.  da.,  10.56  hr. 

6.  \%,  per  cent,  of  $3i26.20=$46.943o=com. 

$3126.2000 
46.8930 

$307Q.307o=amt.  expended:=3079.3070-4-35=87.98o2=no.  A.  agent    can 

buy. 

7.  $21043.14 — $i96oo.=$i443.i4=Int.  $1443. 14 +882.00=1 .625=time  in 
years.     .625  yr.=7  mon.  1.5  da. 

Therefore,  the  time  is  16  yr.,  4  mo.  i  if  da. 

8.  $6.87>iXi25=$859.42^=value  of  entire  lot=duty  advalorem  at  100 
per  cent. 

9.  If  .1875  ^^*  ^^^^  3^  ^^^"*  'Oooi  bu.  will  cost  yff^  and  ten  thousand  ten- 
thousandths,  or  I  bu.  will  cost  ten  thousand  times  ^|j^=r:Hg}^Q=$i.6o. 
And  .875  bu.  will  cost  .875  times  $1.60=$  1.40. 

10.  I'  Gram=iooo  Milligrams. 

1428.06  grams=i428.o6  times  1000  milligrams=  142806a 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  (i).  He  commanded  that  all  of  them  should  be  burned.  (2).  The 
deeds  that  men  do  will  follow  them. 

2.  A  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  and  as  the  sign  of  an  abbre- 
viation. 

3.  Let  each  love  others  better  than  himself. 

Himself^  pronoun,  compound  personal,  3d.,  sing.,  masc,  to  agree  with  its 
antecedent,  the  person  spoken  of.    Obj.  case,  obj.  of  love  understood. 

4.  George  turned  the  flock  into  the  field  and  was  thanked  for  his  kind- 
ness, 

5.  (i).  Come  friends,  you  wko  were  so  ready  to  meet  danger  in  the  past, 
follow  me  now. 
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(2).    The  house  whtch  you  saw  is  the  school-house. 
(3).    The  man  ivkom  we  saw  was  a  soldier. 

6.  Intransitive  and  passive  verbs  take  the  same  case  after  them  as  be- 
fore them  when  both  words  refer  to  the  same  thing. — Holbrook. 

7.  Nouns  and  Pronouns  have  casMi    Adjectives  have  comparison. 

8.  If  I  be  sought. 

9.  This  candidate  who  we  stated  was  chosen  mayor,  was  found  to  be  in- 
eligible. 

Who,  pro.,  rel.  agrees  with  its  ant.  candidate  in  3d.,  sing.,  mas.,  nom.  case, 
eub.  of  was  chosen, 

10.  Mayor,  noun,  common,  3d.,  sing.,  masc,  nom.  case  in  the  pred.,  re- 
ferring to  the  same  person  as  the  sub.,  candidate.  Ineligible  is  an  adj.,  des. 
can  not  be  compared,  limits  candidate. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  23^*'.    The  change  of  seasons. 

2.  Latitude  is  distance  north  or  south  of  the  Equator.  Longitude  is 
distance  east  or  west  of  a  given  meridian.  The  intersection  of  the  merid- 
ian of  Washington  with  the  Pquator. 

3.  One  is  a  spherical  representation  of  the  earth  and  the  other  is  a  rep- 
resentation on  a  plain  surface.     Degrees  of  Lat.  and  Long. 

4.  The  difference  in  contour.  One  is  mountainous  on  its  west  side  while 
the  other  is  level.  While  on  the  north  they  are  both  very  irregular  in  con- 
tour. 

5.  Mississippi.    Gulf  of  Mexico. 

6.  In  the  West.    Because  the  soil  and  climate  are  most  favorable. 

7.  Emerald  Isle.  Moisture  from  the  sea  and  the  warmth  imparted  by  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

8.  Suez  Canal  running  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

7.    Indianapolis,  Ft.  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Logansport,  Vincennes. 
10. 


Coal. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

SUteor 

Cal. 

Penn. 

Penn. 

Mo. 

Col. 

Territory. 

Ner. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Columbus,  believing  the  island  of  Guanahani  to  be  a  part  of  the  East 
Indies,  named  the  inhabitants  Indians, 

2.  In  August,  1492,  Columbus  left  the  harbor  of  Palos,  Spain.  Sailing 
westward,  he  discovered,  October,  1492,  Guanahani,  one  of  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands.    He  named  it  San  Salvador. 

3.  St.  Augustine  was  founded  Sept.,  1565,  by  the  Spanish,  led  by  Melen- 
dez. 

4.  The  Pilgrims  were  a  religious  sect  of  people  who  were  distinguished 
by  a  stern  abhorrence  of  gaiety  and  amusement,  a  profound  love  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  firmness  in  adhering  to  what  they  conceivedot 
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be  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture.    They  came  directly  from  Leyden,  Hol- 
land. 

5.  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  joined, 
1643,  in  a  loose  confederacy  called  "The  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land." • 

6.  The  special  features  marking  the  colonization  of  Pennsylvania  were 
the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  Indians  and  Quakers,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony. 

7.  The  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  British  Parliament  was  the 
prime  cause  that  led  to  the  formation  of  an  American  Congress. 

8.  The  Congress  of  1775  petitioned  the  English  King  for  a  recognition 
of  their  rights  as  English  subjects. 

9.  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Randolph. 

10.  The  memorable  features  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  we're  that  it 
was  fought  after  peace  was  declared ;  that  the  American  soldiers  were  inex- 
perienced, while  the  British  were  veterans;  and  that  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  great,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  small. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  By  ragged  edges  called  sutures.  They  interrupt,  in  a  measure,  the 
vibrations  produced  by  external  blows  and  also  prevent  fractures  from  ex- 
tending as  far  as  they  otherwise  would,  in  one  continued  bone. 

2.  The  involuntary  muscles  are  those  which  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the 
food  and  the  absorption  and  circulation  of  the  nutritive  fluids,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  will.  The  voluntary  are  those  which  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  The  heart  is  an  involuntarv  muscle.  Those  of  the  arm 
voluntary. 

3.  The  colder  the  climate  the  more  heat  generating  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  the  food,  namely  that  which  contains  most  carbon,  and  vice  versa, 

4.  Digestion  is  the  process  by  which  food  is  prepared  for  the  blood. 
Assimilation  is  the  process  by  which  the  prepared  food  becomes  the  body. 

5.  By  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

6.  It  compresses  the  lungs  and  lessens  their  capacity. 

7.  The  office  of  perspiration  is  to  throw  off  waste  matter  of  the  body  and 
to  preserve  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body.  Too  frequent  bathing 
causes  too  great  loss  to  the  body,  both  of  heat  and  matter  through  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture  and  through  keeping  the  pores  open.  The  former 
causes  colds^  the  latter  depletes  the  system. 

8.  Aqueous,  Vitreous,  Crystalline. 

9.  The  increased  action  of  the  nerves  and  blood  vessels  gives  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  fatigue  and  pain,  requiring  us  to  desist  which  may  be  relieved 
by  rest,  but  if  we  continue  to  exhaust  the  brain,  it  becomes  incapable 
of  thought,  and  consciousness  is  almost  lost  in  a  feeling  of  utter  confusion. 

10.  To  prevent  through  the  rapid  evaporation  too  great  a  reduction  ol 
te  mperature. 
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THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  As  soon  as  pupils  can  write  sufficiently  well. 

2.  Lower  windows  from  the  top  that  heated  and  impure  air  may  escape 
avoid  cold  draughts  from  raising  windows. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  That  they  may  learn  what  is  good  language  and  form  the  habit  of 
using  it. 

5.  The  feeling  that  some  thing  good  and  interesting  has  been  missed, 
and  where  schools  are  rightly  educated  in  this  matter,  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  that  he  has  done  something  unpopular,  something  held  in 
disfavor  by  both  teacher  and  school  both  on  account  of  the  annoyance  to 
the  school,  and  because  of  the  character  which  they  have  been  taught  such 
habits  indicate. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA.     " 


CONDUCTED  BY  6.  DALLAS   LIND. 


Dear  Friends  :  After  an  absence  of  two  months  we  again  greet  you 
and  are  happy  to  state  that  our  prospects  are  better  than  ever  before.  The 
Central  Normal  opened  Aug.  31  with  an  increase  in  attendance  of  fifty  per 
cent  over  any  previous  corresponding  term.  At  this  writing  we  are  two 
weeks  on  the  road  and  all  departments  are  literally  **  booming."  The  Sci- 
entific class  is  almost  double  that  of  any  former  year  and  the  members  are 
taking  hold  of  their  work  with  enthusiasm.  Neither  politics  nor  extremes 
of  weather  seem  to  have  ihiy  eflfect  on  the  students.  Work  is  their  watch- 
word and  judging  by  the  past  experience  of  pupils  we  can  easily  predict 
that  the  end  of  the  year  will  find  them  possessed  of  a  fund  of  knowledge  and 
a  power  of  mind  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  ordinary  course. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  through  the  institution  and  see  a  part  of  what  we 
have  and  what  we  are  doing.  At  General  Exercise  we  look  over  the  large 
assembly  and  see  many  old  faces  but  many,  many  more  new  ones.  They 
will  not  be  strange  faces  long,  however,  as  Normalites  are  sociable  beings 
and  every  body  will  soon  be  acquainted  with  every  body  else.  Our  Re- 
unions are  always  happy  affairs  and  those  who  do  not  tome  in  contact  with 
each  other  in  class  work  here  meet  and  form  those  pleasant  acquaintances 
which  make  life  sweeter  and  without  which  no  truly  developed  soul  can 
exist  Among  the  old  faces  we  may  mention,  J.  E.  Mannix,  Florence  and 
Florida  Jackman,  J.  Carey  Smith,  Nettie  Pearson,  J.  U.  Hinshaw,  J.  D 
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Finnich,  W.  T.  Lucas,  Bessie  Patrick,  Mable  French,  G.  O.  Moore  and  we 
will  not  know  where  to  stop  if  we  commence  to  mention  names. 

Prof.  Adam's  Grammar  class  though  large  is  managed  in  such  a  way 
that  every  pupil  gets  the  benefit  of  every  recitation.  The  Prof,  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  managing  large  classes. 

The  Literature  class  are  busily  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  topics  in 
English  History  and  are  taking  delight  in  the  beauties  of  American  poets, 
among  which  Lowell  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  This  class  is  very  large 
and  they  take  hold  of  the  work  with  enthusiasm. 

The  class  in  German  is  larger  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution.    Prof.  Spillman  proves  himself  an  excellent  teacher. 

The  classes  in  History,  Rhetoric  and  Geography  are  enthusiastically 
pursuing  their  respective  branches  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Dora  Lieu- 
ellen.    She  is  a  tireless  worker. 

The  vocal  music  is  in  charge  of  Horace  Tingley  who  conducts  two  large 
classes  successfully.  The  orchestra  under  his  leadership  furnishes  us  with 
excellent  music  each  morning  at  General  Exercise. 

The  experiment  tried  last  year  of  manufacturing  apparatus  having  proven 
such  a  remarkable  success  it  will  be  continued  through  the  present  year. 
No  man  is  better  suited  to  manage  such  a  department  than  Dr.  Joseph 
Tingley.  Many  of  o«r  old  students  are  now  at  work  in  their  respective 
fields  of  labor  using  apparatus  which  was  prepared  here  and  which  cost 
them  only  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  When  you  visit  this  institution 
you  must  go  through  the  steam  laboratory  and  see  where  these  wonders 
are  accomplished.  The  Dr.  is  ready  to  give  two  hours  instruction  daily 
without  extra  cost  to  students  of  the  Normal.  His  long  and  valuable  ex- 
perience in  the  line  of  Natural  Science  and  in  the  manufacture  of  appara- 
tus will  be  of  great  value  to  any  teacher.  It  is  indeed  a  rare  chance  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  these  important  branches. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  the  Laboratory  the  Doctor  will  continue 
his  valuable  lectures  on  topics  in  Natural  Science.  These  lectures  are  in- 
deed rare  treats,  given  at  General  Exercise  and  lasting  but  ten  or  fifleen 
minutes  but  of  such  a  nature  that  they  attract  the  undivided  attention  of 
his  audience.  They  are  accompanied  with  brilliant  experiments  which  are 
always  such  as  the  pupils  themselves  may  improvise  with  little  or  no  cost 
He  is  full  of  practical  ideas  and  teaches  how  to  make  and  use  the  simple 
apparatus  which  he  handles.  Our  Normal  Laboratory  is  something  new 
in  the  history  of  Normal  Schools.  It  is  one  of  the  steps  in  that  g^and  re- 
form which  is  sweeping  over  this  country  and  startling  the  old  fogies  who 
occupy  too  many  of  the  high  places  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  Cen- 
tral Normal  claims  t«  be  in  thefrontrank  in  this  reform  movement  Come 
and  see  if  it  is  not.  It  expects  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  stand  on  its 
merits,  the  work  which  its  students  do  being  its  best  advertisement. 

J.  W.  Fertig  will  teach  at  Romney,  Ind.;  Laomer  West  at  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  I.  H.  Brown  at  Fletcher,  O.;  G.  W.  Hoenshel  at  Camargo,  111. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


Show  this  number  of  The  Normal  Teacher  to  your  friends  and  take 
their  subscriptions. 


In  answering  advertisements  don't  fail  to  say  that  you  saw  them  in  The 
Normal  Teacher. 


It  was  our  intention  to  notice  our  exchanges  in  this  number  but  it  has 
been  left  over  until  the  next. 


Our  readers  will  find  a  number  of  Normal  School  advertisements  in 
this  issue.  We  can  not  make  special  mention  of  all,  but  their  advertise- 
ments speak  for  themselves. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  Lfniversal 
Bath.  This  bath  is  all  that  it  is  recommended  to  be.  Send  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  descriptive  circulars. 


The  Central  Normal  College  and  Commercial  Institute,  Danville,  Ind., 
opened  its  fall  term  with  a  larger  number  of  students  and  with  brighter 
prospects  than  any  corresponding  term  in  its  history.  It  will  succeed  be- 
cause it  deserves  success. 


It  will  pay  our  readers  to  notice  the  announcements  of  our  new  works, 
now  in  press,  G.  Walter  Dale's  new  work  on  Elocution  and  the  Normal 
Speaker.  These  works  will  be  brought  out  as  early  as  possible  and  will 
be  found  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  in  need  of  such  literature. 


Our  circulation  is  now  16000  copies  monthly — larger  than  that  of  any 
other  school  journal  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  We 
desire  to  reach  25000  by  January  ist  and  to  that  end  will  give  a  copy  of 
Easy  Experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Philosophy  to  every  one  who  will 
send  in  one  new  name  accompanied  by  $1.00  to  pay  subscription  of  same. 


Now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  agents  to  sell  our  books.  We  have 
recently  added  to  our  list  a  new  series  of  Normal  publications  by  Prof.  R. 
Heber  Holbrook  who  is  now  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  journal  (see  an- 
nouncement elsewhere).  These  publications  are  practical  and  are  sure  to 
become  very  popular  with  teachers  and  students.*  We  shall  soon  have 
terms  to  agents  ready  on  these  books  and  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  canvass  for  them. 


Prof.  D.  E.  Sanders,  Principal  of  the  Kansas  Normal  College,  located 
at  Ft.  Scott  gave  our  office  a  call  recently  and  lefb  an  advertisement  of  his 
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school  which  will  be  found  in  another  column  and  to  which  we  invite  at- 
tention. The  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term  was  double  that 
of  anj  previous  term.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  enrollment  du 
riig  the  year.  It  is  the  onl/  independent  Normal  in  the  State.  The 
course  of  study  is  practical  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  preparing 
themselves  to  teach. 


W£  call  especial  attention  to  the  announcements  of  the  National  Normal 
School  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  This  school  is  the  oldest 
independent  Normal  in  the  land  and  is  so  well  known  that  anything  we 
could  say  would  npt  add  to  its  prestige  or  glory.  We  have  been  a  student 
in  this  Institution  and  caught  our  first  inspiration  of  Normal  enthusiasm 
and  Normal  spirit  from  its  founder,  Prof.  Alfred  Holbrook.  The  school  is 
equipped  with  every  facility  that  could  add  to  its  efficiency  and  success.  It 
opened  its  fall  term  with  a  large  attendance.  The  Scientific  Class  alone 
numbers  io3  members.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  "  Grand 
Old  Normal." 


The  Readers  and  Writers  Economy  Company  call  attention  to  their  per- 
fected stylografic  pen  in  another  column,  as  this  is  their  first  appearance  in 
The  Normal  Teacher  we  give  them  a  short  introduction  to  our  readers 
who  will  be  interested  to  learn  something  of  the  novel  enterprise  which 
the  company  has  undertaken.  The  necessity  of  accomplishing  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  is  felt  by  all,  especially 
those  whose  work  is' at  the  desk  or  in  the  study.  The  Company  is  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  and  testing  such  labor-saving  devices  as 
are  specially  adapted  to  readers  and  writers,  and  such  as  are  found  to  be  of  real 
merit  it  supplies.  The  Company  has  been  in  operation  but  little  over  two 
years,  yet  the  success  it  has  achieved  has  astonished  its  most  sanguine 
friends.  We  have  not  space  to  fully  set  forth  all  it  offers  the  public,  but 
advise  our  readers  to  send  for  fuller  information  to  the  Chicago  address  of 
the  Co.,  No.  69  State  St.    Circulars  &c.,  are  sent  free  on  application. 


We  are  enabled  at  the  opening  of  this  school  year  to  make  a  number  01 
important  changes  in  this  magazine*  In  addition  to  an  editorial  change  as 
per  announcement  elsewhere,  a  Department  of  Theory  and  Practice  has 
been  established,  conducted  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  Adams,  Principal  of  the 
Central  Normal  College.  Prof.  Adam?  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers 
to  need  any  introduction.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  he  will  make  this 
Department  exceedingly  valuable.  He  will  discuss  not  only  Methods  of 
Teaching  the  different  branches,  but  every  phase  of  school  government  as 
well.  We  invite  questions  for  this  Department.  If  you  particularly  desire 
methods  of  teaching  certain  branches  write  him  for  suggestions.  If  you 
are  having  trouble  in  governing  your  school  or  creating  an  interest  in  any 
special  class,  write  him  stating  particulars  and  your  communication  will 
receive  attention  through  the  columns  of  this  jour  nal.    You  need  not  give 
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your  name  for  publication  unless  you  desire,  but  your  name  in  full  Mrith 
Postoffice  address  should  be  given  to  Prof.  Adams  that  he  may  know  from 
whom  the  communication  comes. 


By  reference  to  announcements  elsewhere  it  will  be  seen  that  Prof.  R. 
Heber  Holbrook,  Associate  Principal  of  the  National  Normal  School,  Leb- 
anon, Ohio,  has  taken  the  position  as  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  paper. 
Prof.  Holbrook  has  been  a  teacher  for  many  years,  was  formerly  editor  of 
the  National  Normal  and  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  Normal  publications. 
Prof.  H.  is  a  vigorous,  practical,  and  crisp  writer  and  will  be  heard  from 
regularly  through  the  Editorial  Notes.  The  Editorial  Notes  of  this  issue 
are  from  his  pen.  Our  readers  may  expect  something  eminently  Normal 
from  one  who  was  "  brought  up,"  and  who  has  for  years  been  a  teacher  in 
the  parent  Institution  of  Normal  Schools.  Prof.  Alfred  Holbrook  who  has 
probably  taught  more  Grammar  and  taught  Grammar  to  more  persons 
than  any  man  in  the  United  States,  will  in  this  connection  furnish  our  read- 
ers each  month  with  an  article  on  that  subject  which  will  probably  be  a 
transfer  of  some  of  his  inimitable  Grammar  recitations  to  paper.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  we  congratulate  ourself  on  being  equipped  to  furnish  sup- 
plies from  the  **  fountain  head,"  and  expect  The  Normal  Teacher  to  be 
more  truly  Normal  than  ever  before.  We  feel  that  strong  hands  have 
come  to  the  wheel  in  the  work  of  spreading  Normal  principles  by  putting 
the  Normal  School  on  paper.  And  while  we  do  not  wish  to  run  over  any 
one,  we  expect  to  have  the  most  telling  journal  in  the  land,  up  to  the  times 
and  straight  to  the  mark. 


A.  S.  CLARK, 
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SECOND  HAND  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


145  NASSAU  ST.,  (or  37  Park  Row), New  York  City. 

Gr*OfttalogTiM  XAlUd  fn%  Upon  AppUofttioB. 

ST  A  TEN  ISLAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment 

OFFICE 

NOS.  5  &  7  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Offices— 1109  Broadway,  New  York;  47  North  Eij^hth  street,  Philadelphia;  179 
Fulton  street,  comer  Tillary,  Brooklyn :  1 10  West  Baltimore  street,  BaltimoreJi 

Dye  or  clean  all  styles  of  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  g-arments,  Shawls,  &c.,  &c.  All  kinds 
of  Curtains  cleaned  or  dyed*    Goods  received  and  returned  by  express. 

BABBETT,  NEPHSWS  ft  CO. 


)  1  / 
^"THE  CITY  OF  SAINT  LOUIS. 


M'GUFFEY'S 

Revised  Readers  Adopted 

On  Regular  introduction  Terms  by  a  Vote  of  18  to  6. 


FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY: 

"Your  committee  being  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  matter  of  durable  binding-,  gradation, 
completeness,  and  especially  in  its  features  of  review  lessons,  the  Stfiied  editloa  Ot  XodTlfl^l 
SertM  of  leftderi  ll  mneh  inp«rlor  to  Apvlftoa'l,  recommend  to  the  Board  the  introduction  of  Mc- 
Giifiey's  Revised  Readers  in  place  ot  the  old  series  now  in  use,  on  the  terms  contained  in 
the  proposition  of  the  publishers."  James  P.  Maginn,  ") 

WM.  BOUTON,  j 

John  J.  McCann,    V  Of  the  Committee  on 
£dw.  HuMMEix,     I     Course  of  Study. 
John  Gilwek.         J 

At  a  special  meeting^  of  the  B«>ard  of  Education  of  the  city  of  St  I^uis,  held  Tuesday^ 
Aug.  24tn,  the  above  report  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study,  was  accepted,  and  McGuf- 
fey's  Revised  Readers  adopted  for  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  by  a  vote  of  i8  to  6. 

^SBTAppleion's  Readers  toere  offered  at  free  exchange  for  two  years  and  declined  as  a 
^//,  ike  committee  declaring"  them  inferior  to  McGuffey*s  Revised. 


McGufFey's  Revised  Readers  Adopted  for  the  following  Cities  and  Towns 
in  Indiana: 

Terre  Haute,  Nor.  Manchester,  Antioch,  Mt.  Etna,  Huntington,  Co., 
Brookston,  Bunker  Hill,  Amboy,  Bremen,  Perrysville,  Eminence  Dublin, 
Brooklyn,  Portland,  Worthington,  Union  City,  Brown  Co.,  Valparaiso, 
Roanoke,  Markle,  La  Gro,  Wabash  Co.,  Reynolds,  Lincoln,  Rochester, 
Argos,  Dana,  Monrovia,  Raysville,  Fort  Wayne,  Paragon,  Centerton, 
Nashville,  Morgan  Co.,  Garrett,  Warren,  Roan,  Goodland,  Xenia,  Gilead, 
Bourbon,  Rensselaer,  Anderson,  Warsaw,  Princeton,  Zionville,  Lebanon, 
Mooresville,  Martinsville,  Bloomfield,  Georgetown,  Marshall  Co.,  Sullivan, 
Boonville,  Salem,  Connersville,  Patrlcksburg,  Eugene,  Maxinkuckee, 
Franklin,  Columbus,  Petersburg. 

Also  Adopted  for 

New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  Columbus,  O.,  Topeka,  Burlington,  la., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sacramento,  Cincinnati,  Chattanooga,  Sandusky,  Car- 
bondale.  111.,  Dayton,  O.,  Joliet,*  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  St.  Louis,  Zanesville, 
O.,  Dubuque,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Steubenville,  O.,  Charleston,  111.,  Shelby- 
rille,  Tenn., 

AND  300  OTHER  CITIES. 

McGuftey's  Revised  Readers  are  the  Best,  the  Cheapest, 
and  Most  Attractive  Reading  Books  ever  published. 


VAJ^  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers^ 

CINCINNATI. 
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THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL    QUESTION. 


JOHN   OGDEN. 


It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  High  School  and  College, 
which  are  the  acknowledged  heads  of  our  system  of  Educa- 
tion, are  ample  to  furnish  all  the  teachers  for  the  Public 
Schools.  But  let  us  see  if  this  claim  is  well  founded,  either 
in  fact  or  in  theory. 

If  the  High  School  can  do  this  work,  and  do  it  well,  then 
we  have  no  need  to  cumber  our  Educational  system  with 
any  other  institutions;  at  least,  none  for  the  purposes  men^ 
tioned  above. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  ^the  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain."  Indeed,  there  is  always  a  little  waste 
from  friction  and  other  causes.  What  is  true  of  the  foun^ 
tain  is  true,  in  the  main,  of  a  school  system.  There  must  be 
a  force  somewhere  outside  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school- 
room which  shall  act  as  a  stimulus  and  conservator  to  higher 
and  higher  improvements  of  its  members,  or  the  tendencies 
are  either  towards  routine  work  or  else  towards  deteriora- 
tion. There  must  be  something  to  perpetuate  in  an  improv- 
ed state,  the  great  Common  Schools  of  our  country,  or  they 
become  either  political  engines  for  party  purposes,  or  'else 
the  mere  makeshifts  of  the  less  favored  class. 
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Now  if  the  High  Schools  or  Colleges  assume  this  profes- 
sional work  for  teachers  they  must  needs  have  many 
changes  wrought  in  their  organization  and  courses  of  study, 
for  as  all  pupils  do  not  wish  to  become  teachers,  any  more 
than  all  may  wish  to  become  doctors  or  lawyers,  so  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unjust  to  compel  all  to  complete  the  same 
professional  course.  So  that,  after  all,  we  should  have  need 
of  separate  schools  for  each  and  all  of  these  professions;  for 
it  were  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  High  School 
would  make  good  teachers  without  some  special  contrivan- 
ces in  its  organization  for  that  purpose,  as  to  suppose  it 
would  make  good  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  tailors  and 
shoemakers. 

State  Superintendent  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pa.,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  feature  of  the  Common  School  system,  says:  "It 
must  be  added  that  it  is  universally  admitted  by  those  ex- 
perienced in  stich  matters  that  Normal  Schools  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  every  school  system.  There  can  be  no  good 
schools  without  good  teachers ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  body 
of  good  teachers  without  Normal  Schools  in  which  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  work." 

Thus  speaks  one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  America,  and 
in  these  utterances  he  only  gives  expression  to  the  consen- 
taneous opinions  of  the  teaching  profession  every  where. 
And  in  no  part  of  our  country  is  this  matter  so  shamefully 
neglected  and  keenly  felt  as  in  Ohio.  Not,  it  is  true,  in  her 
larger  towns  and  cities,  where  in  most  cases,  ample  provisions 
are  made  for  training  her  teachers ;  but  in  her  rural  districts, 
where  much  the  larger  part  of  her  children  attend  school. 

Now  what  is  true  of  the  High  School,  as  to  its  inability 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  for  the  schools,  is 
true  also  of  every  other  grade,  from  the  Primary  School  to 
the  College  and  University,  provided  no  special  arrange- 
ments are  added  for  that  special  purpose.  They  have  their 
exclusive  work  to  do,  none  of  which  legitimately  reaches  in- 
to the  Normal  School  proper.  //  virtually  stands  at  the 
^lead  of  our  national  system,  as  the  great  conservator  of  Ed- 
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ticational  force,  the  expounder  of  Educational  law  and  the 
type  of  Educational  work  and  progress. 

This  is  true  whether  these  'characteristics  appear  in  an  or- 
ganized form  or  not.  They  inhere  in  the  body  of  leading 
ideas.  The  professional  ideas  are  conserved  in  the  acknow- 
ledged heads  of  any  profession.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  teaching.  And  what  is  needed  most  to-day  is  to 
give  those  ideas  prominence  and  potentiality  in  an  institution 
in  which  they  may  be  both  improved  and  imparted  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  But  to  degrade  the 
Normal  School  to  mere  routine  work  of  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  or  10  suffer  it  to  go  a  begging  as  a  private  institu- 
tion is  to  wrest  it  from  its  true  sphere  and  to  send  it  a  mere 
:starveling  to  win  a  precarious  existence  amongst  the  petty 
strifes  and  competitions,  begotten  of  cunning  and  greed. 

A  true  Normal  School  should  be  free  from  all  such  hind- 
trances.  Its  objects  are  consecrated  and  holy;  and  the  man 
who  would  degrade  it  to  a  mere  money-making  machine,  or 
who,  for  the  sake  of  winning  patronage  associates  it  with 
•other  professions — a  practice  too  common  in  these  days — 
•deserves  the  condemnation  of  all  true  educators. 

Ohio  Central  Normal  School, 


He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a  thread  in  the 
loom  and  will  see  the  defect  when  the  weaving  of  lifetime 
is  unrolled. 


Good  books  are  to  the  young  mind  what  the  warming 
sun  and  the  rain  of  spring  are  to  the  seeds  which  have  lain 
dormant  in  the  frosts  of  winter. — Horace  Mann. 


Knowledge  is  but  a  small  part  of  education.  The  more 
important  part  consists  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the 
training  of  the  mental  powers,  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  and  the  formation  of  tastes  and  habits. — y.  A 
Cooper. 
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BEAUTIES    OF    HIGHER    ALGEBRAIC    EQUA- 

TIONS.— NO.  III. 


ELIAS  SCHNEIDER. 


In  this  article  I  propose  to  discuss  the  following  equations r 

x»y+xy»=820  (i) 

x»-y«=9  (2) 

Let  x>+y»=z  and  x»-y»=v 

By  addition  2x*=z+v,  and  x=Vz+v 

« 

By  subtracting  2y*==z— v,  and  y=v^z—v 

By  factoring  (i),  we  have  xy  (x^+y*)- 

Since  x*— y*=v,  and  x*— y*=9,  v=9 

By  substituting  the  values  of  x  and  y  into  xy  (x*+y*)= 

820,  we  havey^i^+y?^Xz=820.      Now  substitute  the 

V  2      V  2 


value  of  V,  and  we  have  \ii9  x  ^5 — 2  ><  2=820 

V  2      V  2 


By  multiplying  z  j|? ^=820 

z^— 8iz' 
By  squaring  =672400 

Clearing  z*—8iz* =2689600 

z>=V.±  V10764961 

^     V      4 

z2=4^±A^=i68i  or— 1600 
z  =±41  or  ±V— iSoo 


But  x=^?±i:=V4i±9_^S  or^-4i+9^^V=g 

V    2         V     2  "^       V        2 

And  y=Vz— v=V4i^^=di4  or  V — 41  -^=  ±  v^^2's 
2  2  T 
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Again  x=Vz+y=±^V~i6o9+9  or  zh^—y— 1600+9=  d: 
_      2  2  2 

"^4-S+V-40oor  ±V4-5-V-40o 

And    y=VJ5y=±vVZ:i6oo-9  or   ±V-V-i6oo-'^=d: 

.    ^^  .^  V       2  V       2 

V~4-S+V-40oor  ±V-4T-7--400 

These  equations  have  therefore  16  roots.  That  is  x  has 
8  values,  and  y  has  8  values.  Four  of  these  values  are  real; 
•the  others  are  imaginary. 

Again,  from  x2-y2=9,  we  have  y=p/x«— 9,^nd  \^  = 

3[^ — 9. 

Substituting  these  values  of  y  and  y*  into  xy  (x3+y8)= 

«2o,  we  get  X  y'^J^  (x3+x3-9)=820.  By  simplifying 
-and  reducing  we  get  4x8— 72x« +405*— 729x»— 672400. 
Two  of  the  real  values  of  x  are  +5  and  —5.  Therefore, 
dividing  the  last  equation  whose  roots  are  eight,  as  found 
above,  by  (X---5)  (x 4-5),  we  get  4x«  + 28x^  +  1 105x2 +  26896. 
This  equation  is  two  degrees  lower  than  the  preceding 
one.  Let  us  now  use  two  imaginary  roots  and  depress  the 
last    equation    also    two    degrees    lower.      Divide    it    by 

^^"~^  ~-]^)  (x+i  -^)=x3  +  i6,  and  we  get  4X*— 36x2  + 
1681,  which  is  a  biquadratic  equation  which  can  be  solved 
hy  the  ordinary  method. 

4x*— 36x«=--i68i 
x2 --9x8 =—420.25 

x*=4-5±  i  —420.25  +  20.25 

X  =±r4-5±v  =:^ 
This  last  expression  is  equal  to  what  has  already  been 
found.    Recapitulating  we  have  the  following  eight  values 
of  X  and  y: 

x=+S^  +  V ^^  ~v^^=^  +  1/4^5+7^1^-. 
J,  4-5  +  1^4^,  +v  4-5-1  =S  -V  4-5-1/^:^ 
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y=+4,  -4,  +1/-25,  -1/-25,  +i/_4.5+,/_ 


l/— 4-5  +  1^—400,  +>/— 4-5— !■  — 4o6i  —  l-'^— 4-5— |/— 400 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  curves  of  these  equations  inter- 
sect each  other. 
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The  equation  x* — y*=9  is  an  equation  of  the  hyperbola; 
and  BAD  and  E  A'  G  are  the  two  arms  of  this  hyperbola. 
The  curves  of  the  equation  x'y+xy*=820  are  a  b,  c  d,  e  g> 
and  1  m.  The  points  of  intersection  are  P,  P',  P'',  P'''.  M 
P  and  N  W  are  each  equal  to  +x=+5;  M  P,  and  N  P" 
to— x=~5;  R  P  and  L  P'  to+y=+4;  L  P",  R  P'''  to~y 
=—4.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  only  four  of  the 
roots  are  real.  Therefore,  only  four  points  of  intersection 
occur.  The  imaginary  roots  indicate  no  intersections.  But 
each  root  nevertheless  satisfies  the  equations.  Let  us  first 
try  the  real  roots  in  each  equation. 

x* — y*=9.  At  the  point  P,  x=+5  and  y=:+4.  Hence 
(+S)»— (+4^2=9.  At  the  point  P'=x=:— 5  and  y=+4* 
Hence  (— 5)«  -(+4)2=9.  At  the  point  P",  x^— 5  and  y=: 
—4.  Hence  (— 5)«— (— 4)«=9.  At  the  point  P"' x=fs 
and  y=— 4.  Hence  (+S)2—(— 4)^=9.  Now  try  x*y+ 
xy3=820.  For  P  (+5)sx(+4)+(+5)x(+4)»=5«>+320 
=820.  For  P'  (-5)3x(+4)+(-5)x(+4)'=(-Soo)+ 
(--320)=-820.  For  P''  (--5)8x(-4)+(-S)X(-4)«=- 
500+320:^820.  For  P"'  (-f-5)3x(-4)+(+5)x(-4)»  = 
( — 5oo)+( — 320)= — 820.  Both  members  of  an  equation 
being  equal  to  minus,  is  equivalent  to  both  being  positive. 

By  substituting  the  imaginary  roots  in  each  equation  we 
will  find  that  they  verify  equally  well.  But  in  doing  so  we 
must  not  make  the  substitution  with  reference  to  the  points 
of  intersection,  as  these  roots  denote  no  intersection.  If  all 
the  values  of  x  be  annexed  to  x,  with  their  signs  changed, 
and  the  product  be  obtained  by  the  continued  multiplication 
of  these  expressions,  there  will  result  the  equation  4x^ — 72x* 
+405* — 729x2 — 672400,  as  foimd  above.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  same  thing  be  done  with  the  values  of  y,  we  get  an 
equation  of  the  eighth  degree,  whose  roots  are  represented 
by  y.  The  roots  found  above  are  all  the  roots  the'equations 
contain;  they  can  contain  no  others.  The  number  of  roots 
in  any  equation  is  no  more,  nor  less,  than  the  number  of  units 
in  the  highest  exponent  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
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TALKS    ON    ELOCUTION.— NO.  VII. 


G.  WALTER   DALE. 


In  this  Talk  I  desire  to  speak  of  Talent  in  Elocutionary 
work.  I  must  be  brief  and  shall  come  directly  to  the  discus- 
sion. Talent  may  be  resolved  into  two  elements:  The 
basis  of  a  good  Voice,  and  Feeling.  We  may  hardly  say,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  that  the  former  is  a  talent,  but 
it  is  an  element  necessary  to  success  and  I  think  we  may 
pretty  safely  call  it  an  element  of  talent.  By  the  basis  of  a 
good  voice  is  meant  that  the  foundation  must  exist  upon 
which  the  proper  attention  and  skill  may  rear  a  splendid 
voice.  Foremost  among  the  requisites  looking  to  this  must 
be  found  an  active,  vigorous  breathing  apparatus.  Lungs 
not  necessarily  large  but  healthy.  There  must  be  no  or- 
ganic defect  nor  morbid  condition  of  the  vocal  organs  that 
produce  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  nor  in  those  that  modify 
them.  In  this  condition  of  things  we  have  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  talent  in  Elocution  and  the  skillful  teacher  may 
produce  wonderful  results  as  far  as  this  element  goes. 
Sound  alone  does  not  fill  all  the  requirements,  however,  and 
the  best  music  is  not  always  found  in  the  greatest  noise;  so 
if  we  have  never  so  good  a  voice  built  upon  the  best  of 
foundations,  we  shall  be  but  sorry  elocutionists  unless  we 
combine  the  other  element  with  it.  Feeling  means  much. 
Ultimately  it  means  the  infusion  of  soul  into  the  expression, 
but  leading  to  that  it  may  be  analyzed  into  three  component 
parts  each  pointing  to  the  ultimate  meaning.  The  first  of 
these  parts,  or  steps,  is  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
sense.  This  involves  an  analytical  study  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  a  thorough  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  its  meaning 
and  the  motives'  prompting  its  utterance.  A  conslideration 
of  the  mental  conditions  necessary  to  call  forth  such  and 
such  an  idea  or  expression.  A  vivid  mental  image  of  the 
scene  or  surrounding  contingencies  and  a  keen  knowledge  of 
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human  nature  involving  an  acquaintance  with  the  influence 
of  different  temperamental  organizations  upon  the  actions 
of  various  individuals. 

Then  we  must  throw  ourselves  in  sympathy  with  the  sub- 
ject thus  conceived  and  see  it  for  the  time,  from  the  author's 
standpoint,  actuated  bv  like  motives  as  we  have  ascribed  to 
him.  Herein  we  get  at  the  vitality  of  the  piece;  we  extract 
its  essential  principle  and  absorb  with  a  proper  adaptation  of 
ourselves  to  these  requirments  we  will  be  fitted  for  giving 
proper  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  reason  why 
the  Elder  Booth  was  so  affective  in  his  impersonation  of 
Richard  III,  was  mainly  this:  That  he  became  for  the  time 
the  incarnation  of  his  conception — the  veritable  Richard  as 
he  saw  him. 

« 

It  is  a  great  requirement  and  exacts  the  most  searching 
study.  Much  of  success  lies  in  the  adaptation  of  ourselves 
to  the  conceptions  of  our  minds  and  to  act  well  or  read  well, 
which  involves  the  intellectual  part  of  acting,  we  must  be 
skillful  in  this  requisite.  Very  much  reading  and  reciting  is 
done  which  is  about  as  good  a  fit,  in  its  place,  as  one  person 
to  wear  another's  clothes.  I  ought  to  add  that  when  feeling 
becomes  emotional  it  is  called  Passion  and  that  it  consists 
not  in  how  deeply  we  feel  alone,  but  hovy  well  we  can  por- 
tray it  according  to  the  principles  discussed  in  the  early- 
part  of  this  Talk.  My  dear  readers,  would  you  learn  this 
art.'^  Study  hard  then  for  indeed  its  requirements  are  great. 
The  reader — the  Elocutionist,  has  a  great  deal  required  of 
him*  When  the  actor  portrays  tragedy  and  comedy  well 
he  is  regarded  as  phenomenal,  but  the  Elocutionist  must  be 
tragedian,  comedian  and  depicter  of  pathos  else  he  is  a  poor 
stick.  Teachers  will  appreciate  this.  The  specialist  in 
Education  is  looked  to  for  work  in  his  line,  but  the  Public 
School  teacher,  like  the  Elocutionist  compared  with  other 
specialists  in  his  line,  must  be  a  living  cyclopedia  of  condens- 
ed knowledge.  Be  patient,  teachers,  if  we  don't  get  our  pay 
in  this  world  we'll  get  it  in  the  next. 


The  Nttrmnl  Tearhft. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAPILLARY    ATTRACTION. 
BdUors  Normal  Ttacker: 

Works  on  Natural  PhLlosophj-,  in  treating  of  Capillary  Attraction,  al- 
most invariably  adduce  as  an  illustrationoriCieffcctK,  thecaseof  two  panes 
oi  window  glasK  inclined  to  one  another  and  immerred  in  a  liquid ;  con- 
tenting thetnMhes  with  the  bare  statement  that  the  liquid  will  rise  between 
the  panes  to  different  heights  by  reason  o[  adietioti,  and  that  the  curve  thus 
formed  is  a  ^ra&o/a. 

Doubtless  many  of  your  subscribers  have  been  confronted  with  the  em- 
barrassing question,  coming  from  inquisitive  pupils, "  How  ia  it  known  that 
the  curve  thus  described  by  the  liquid  is  a  parabola?" 

Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  as  fairly  within  the  comprehension  of 
an  ordinary  Geometry  clasr: 


Let  m  n  p  E  t  e  represent  the  curve  assumed  by  the  liquid.  Lay  ofl 
equal  distances  along  the  lines  o  5  and  o  e. 

Now  we  may  conceive  that  upon  1  a,  2  b,  3c,  etc.,  lie  lubes  or  cylinders 
of  liquid,  contiguous  to  one  another,  wliose  heights,  for  very  nianii'est  rea- 
sons, and  at  a  matter  of  fact  besides,  are  greater  as  the  radii  of  their  bases 
are  smaller. 
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For  it  i8  evident  that;  between  the  sams  solid  and  the  same  liquid  the  Mat 
efects  of  adheston  will  be  always  the  same.  That  is  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  liquid  lifted  up  by  adhesion  will  always  be  the  mmw,  tiie  same  circum- 
stances of  solid,  liquid,  purity,  condition,  temperature,  state  of  atmosphere^ 
&c.,  continuing. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  volumes  of  our  imaginary  cylinders  will  always 
be  constant.  Therefore  the  heights  to  which  the  liquid  will  rise,  namely^ 
na,  pb,  sc,  etc.,  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  their  respec- 
tive bases,  i  a,  2  b,  etc. 

Because  if  V  and  V  be  the  volumes  of  any  2  cylinders,  h  and  h'  their 

heights,  r  and  r'  the  radii  of  their  bases,  then  V=h  tt  r>  and  V'=h'  w r'» 

V         hirr» 
••.     ^^^yp — Tj  :     But  since  the  efect  of  adhesion  is  constant,  V=iV\ 

.  ,^  .  hirr»  h'     r» 

and  we  obtam  1=1-7 — rs  »  •'•r- =-r=- 

h'lrr'*        h      r'* 

So  that  h  :  h'  ::  r'«  :  r« 

Arranging  this  result  in  conformity  with  our  figure  we  get 

na  :  pb  ::  (2b)'  :  (ia)';etc. 

But  the  triangles  o  i  a,  o  2  b,  etc.,  being  similar  by  construction,  we  may 
substitute  oa,  ob,  oc,  etc.,  in  place  of  i  a,  2  b,  etc.,  without  affecting  the 
proportion. 

We  have  therefore  ascertained  that  the  heights  or  ordinates  n  a,  pb,  etc.,. 
vary  as  the  squares  of  their  respective  abscissae.    Formulating  this  result, 
taking  at  the  same  time  the  lowermost  point  e  of  the  curve  as  origin  of 
coordinates'  and  generalizing  by  substituting  y  for  n  a,  and  x  for  e  a  we  get 

^=constant,  or  y'^k  x. 

This  is  obviously  the  equation  of  a  parabola — a  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  well  known  form  of  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  or  by 
applying  thereto  the  test  given  in  Salmon's  Conic  Section  for  determining 
the  curves  represented  by  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

For  by  that  test,  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  is  a  parabola  when- 
ever the  square  of  the  coefficient  of  xy  =4  times  the  product  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  x*  by  the  coefficient  of  y ■. 

In  the  equation  y'=kx 
the  coefficient  B  of  xy— o 

"        "  Aofx»=o 

*•        "  C  of  y«=i,  from  which  plainly  results  B»=4  A  C,  since  (o)* 

=4XoXi)  thus  indicating  a  parabola. 

Si,  Louis^  Mo,  Paul  Peltier. 


GRAMMAR. 

Bdit&rs  Normal  Teacher: 

I  had  determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  above  topic,  but  can 
not  bear  to  see  my  fellow  teachers  floundering  in  the  bog  from  which  I 
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think  I  have  escaped.  In  looking  over  the  August  number  I  saw  manj 
things  to  commend.  I  like  the  Tbachbr,  and  wish  that  more  of  our  teach- 
ers would  read  such  periodicals.  Very  few  are  taken  in  this  county,  the 
reason  commonly  assigned  being  insufficient  pa^.  School  boards  would 
not  much  transcend  their  powers,  while  they  would  greatly  benefit  their 
schools  by  subscribing  for  three  or  four  like  The  Normal  and  let  them  be 
read  in  the  school-house.  .  In  this  county  a  spirit  of  caste  has  grown  up 
between  the  teachers  of  the  country,  and  the  teachers  of  graded  schools; 
that  I  may  have  something  to  say  about  at  some  future  time. 

One  who  becomes  a  teacher,  whether  in  art  or  science,  thereby  exposes 
(himself  to  criticism,  and  whether  it  suit  him  or  not,  if  he  opens  his  moutKJ' 
•or  takes  his  pen,  he  must  take  the  consequences. 

The  above  remark  is  meant  to  apply  to  your  correspondent,  I.  A.  Zel- 
lers,  and  as  a  basis  for  my  criticism  I  have  selected  the  last  sentence  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  his  "  Grammar  in  the  Public  Schools;"  to  wit:  **  But  in 
the  construction  of  sentences  many  difficulties  arise  that  can  not  be  solved 
without  the  knowledge  of  Grammar,  and  without  that  knowledge,  no  one 
•can,  in  all  cases,  construct  correct  sentences." 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  let  us  see  how  well  Mr.  Zellers  has  succeeded 
in  constructing  correct  sentences;  for  we  must  assume  that  he  has  this 
knowledge.  He  should  have  known  that  **  difficulties  "are  ^^orrr^wi^,  not 
solved,  *^  Grammar  need  not  be  the  dull,  uninteresting  study  as  it  is  claim- 
ed to  be.  It  is  not,  if  it  is  rightly  managed  by  the  teacher."  Perhaps  he 
•can  justify,  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  his  use  of  as\  and  the  sentence  is  di- 
vided into  two,  when  it  should  read,  "  Grammar,  if  it  is  rightly  managed 
by  the  teacher*  need  not  be,"  etc.  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  the  same  para- 
graph he  has  violated  a  rule  of  grammar  in  sandwiching  his  adverb  be- 
tween the  parts  of  his  infinitive,  "  to  gradually  unfold."  It  should  be  grad- 
ually to  unfold  or  to  unfold  gradually.  The  next  sentence  is  no  better. 
**The  way  it  is  arranged  in  most  text  books  tends  to  make  it  a  dry  study 
if  it  is  followed  by  the  teacher,  as  it  generally  is."  The  mode  or  manner 
of  its  arrangement — if  this  mode  is  followed  by  the  teacher.  The  next 
sentence  ends  with  "  before  the  pulpil  can  see  any  benefit  of  it;"  before  the 
pulpil  can  see  any  benefit  in  it,  or,  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  would  be 
unobjectionable.  "  They  are  worried  in  the  abstraction,etc., — from  which 
they  acquire  a  loathing  and  dislike  for  grammar."  This  is  tautology.  The 
greater  includes  the  less.  How  could  one  loathe  without  disliking(?)and 
how  is  it  possible  to  "  loathe  "  a  study?  Also,/^r  is  incorrectly  used.  Irr 
ing  would  not  have  been  likely  to  write  the  following:  **The  common 
mode  is  an  inverted  one  of  the  proper  mode." 

I  was  once,  but  am  not  now,  a  believer  in  text-book  grammar;  so 
snap  my  fingers  at  any  one's  notion  on  the  subject  whether  embodied  in  a 
text  book  or  not;  but  am  ready  to  accept  truth,  coming  from  what  source 
it  may. 

On  page  aaS  of  the  same  number  of  Thb  Normal  Tbachbr  is  a  very 
apt  illustration  of  how  time  may  be  killed,  grammatical  definitions  ignor- 
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ed,  and  common  sense  defied  in  the  attempt  to  place  English  idiomt  -within 
the  straight  jacket  of  grammatical  notions.  «^That,  that  that  that  lady 
parsed,  is  not  that  that  that  she  should  have  parsed."  No  such  sentence 
was  ever  heard  outside  the  school-room  and  if  it  were  heard,  the  first  that 
is  not  an  adjective  as  it  neither  points  out  nor  qualifies,  it  being  impossible 
for  it  to  do  either.  The  second  that  is  not  a  noun  for  it  is  not  a  name ;  the 
third  that  is  not  a  relative  because  a  word  cannot  be  its  own  antecedent,, 
and  for  a  better  reason  that  there  is  no  relative  pronoun  in  English ;  and 
the  fourth  that  is  not  an  adjective  for  the  reason  that  it  no  more  limits  ladj 
than  the  first  that  limits  itself.    I  fear  I  am  trespassing  and  close. 

A.  W.  Cumins. 


OUTLINE  OF  AUTHORS. 

Editors  Normal  Teacker: 

The  ignorance  of  even  the  more  advanced  students  of  our  common 
schools  concerning  the  authors  whose  names  appear  in  the  readers  and 
newspapers  prompted  the  writing  of  this  outline. 

I  take  here  the  name  of  John  Greenlief  Whittier  and  will  add  othernames 
soon. 

1 1 .    John  Greenlief  Whittier . 
i«.    Birth. 

x*.    Place — Haverhill,  Mass. 

3«.    Time— Dec.  1 7,  1807. 
2*.    Nativity  of  parents — American. 
3*.    Educated. 

i>.    Where — Haverhill,  Mass. 

3*.    Character  of  School — Private  Academy. 
4*.     Began  writing. 

x*.    Age  at  first  effort — 22  years. 

3*.    Where— Boston,  Mass. 

3».    When— 1839. 

4*.    First  published  work — Legends  of  New  England. 
5*.    Occupations. 

I*.    Editor  New  England  Weekly  Review,  X830-38. 

3*.    Editor  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  1838-9. 

3*.    Member  of  the  Mass.  Legislature,  1835-6. 

4*.    Associate  Editor  National  Era,  1847. 
6«.    Works. 

I  *.    Kinds. 

i^.    Poetry — Short  ballads,  lyrics,  &c. 
3*,    Prose — Mainly  Editorials,  Essays,  &c. 

2*.    Character — Anti  Slavery,  Patriotic,  &c. 

3*.    Extent — His  works  show  great  intellectual  labor — many 
short,  few  long  poems. 

4*.    Names. 
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i^.    Songs  of  Lrabor,  and  other  poems. 

2*.    Home  ballads  and  poems. 

3*.    National  Lyrics. 

4*.    Ballads  of  New  England. 

5*.    Voices  of  Freedom,  and.  many  others. 
7*.    General  Information, 

I*.    He  never  received  a  classical  education. 
2*.    He  has  always  held  to  the  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
3*.    As  a  poet  he  ranks  among  those  most  highly  esteemed 
and  honored  by  his  countrymen. 

4*.    He  is  more  peculiarly  American  than  any  other  of  equal 
fame. 

5*.    Snow  Bound,  published  in  1865,  is  one  of  his  longest  and 
best  poems. 

6«.    The  "  bachelor  poet,"  Jno,  R.  Swain. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Why  do  they  not  examine  doctors  periodically?  The  preacher's  office 
is  more  sacred  than  the  teacher's,  why  is  he  not  given  a  certificate  to 
preach  a  certain  time  and  then  hauled  over  the  examination  coals  before  he 
*'  hires  "  again.  Pilots  and  engineers  when  once  licensed  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  retain  sense  enough  to  be  pilots  and  engineers  ever  after.  Why 
should  lawyers  not  be  pursued  as  with  a  whip  of  examination  scorpions.' 
They  may  be  incompetents  and  imposters  as  well  as  teachers. 

What  kind  of  preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  pilots,  architects 
would  we  have  if  they  were  compelled  to  cram  the  details  of  an  elementary 
examination  every  year  or  two?  Is  there  a  profession  in  civilization  that 
would  stand  this  outrage  and  degradation  suffered  by  us?  A  teacher  may 
have  been  studying  all  his  life,  passing  examinations  all  his  life,  and  yet  to 
get  a  paltry  position  as  Superintendent  or  Principal  at  $800  to  $1000  a 
year,  he  must  endure  the  contemptible  inspection  called  an  examination  by 
some  local  board,  Vhose  only  qualification  to  examine  him  is  that  they 
have  never  taught,  or  passed  an  examination  in  their  lives. 

It  is  time  for  this  examination  sham  to  cease.  It  is  time  for  teachers  to 
rebel.    We  have  some  rights  that  other  people  are  bound  to  respect. 

It  may  be  said  we  are  public  ofliicers.  So  are  County  Treasurers,  Clerks, 
Recorders,  Judges,  and  members  of  School  Boards.  Why  are  they  not  ex- 
amined? So  are  County  Examiners.  Why  are  they  not  examined?. 
Strange  that  this  stream  should  be  made  to  go  higher  than  its  source.  If 
men  can  be  permitted  to  have  their  own  physician  or  lawyer,  why  cannot 
they  be  entrusted  with  having  their  teacher. 
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Teachers!  \%-e  are  voters.  Education,  it  seems  must  needs  be  a  part  of 
politics.  Let  us  assert  our  rights,  claim  our  freedom  and  give  our  votes 
where  they  will  do  us  the  most  good. 


INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

The  friend  of  the  poor  man  should  oppose  Industrial  Education.    It  is 
the  device  of  aristocrats  to  keep  the  plebeians  at  their  proper  level.    It  is  a 
plan  whereby  the  laboring  man  shall  be  trained — to  labor;  that  is,  to  man- 
ual labor.     It  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  schools  shall  be  estopped 
from  teaching  the  common  people  their  possibilities  toward  a  higher  and 
nobler  life.     It  provides  that  children  shall  be  taught  merely  the  routine 
and  requisites  of  the  manufactories.     It  will  simply  be  the  smoothing  out 
■and  straightening  out  of  the  groove  by  Avhich  the  masses  shall  be  surely  and 
safely  run  into  the  shops — where  they  belong,  according  to  the  Industrial 
Educators.     It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known  by  all  well  informed  educa- 
tors that  in  those  nations  where  education  is  most  industrial,  the  walls  of 
•caste  are  highest  and  most  impassable.    The  educational  system  of  Ger- 
many, so  much  lauded  by  shoddy  Americans,  is  a  brutal  machine  which 
dooms  its  children  to  their  own  level  as  inexorably  as  a  dread  destiny.     In- 
dustrial Education  is  a  trick  of  the  envious  upper  classes  to  keep  back  the 
ambitious  lower  class  talent  that  continually  displaces  and  surpasses  them. 
■**  We  lawyers,  we  doctors,  we  preachers,  we  teachers  are  losing  our  high 
salaries   and  comfortable  positions  by  letting  this   tide  of  underling  up- 
starts rush  up  into  competition  with  us.    Let  the  schools  keep  them  back 
and  force  them  into  competition  with  blacksmiths,  machinists  and  the  la- 
boring classed.    They  can  or  ought  to  suffer  the  misfortunes  of  skilled 
competition.    We  ought  not  to  sufl'er,  and  the  schools  ought  to  stop  this 
work  of  preparing  the  youth  of  the  land  for  professional  or  some  business 
pursuits." 

The  object  of  the  school  is  not  to  make  machinists  any  more  than  it  is 
to  make  Presbyterians.  It  is  to  make  men — to  stir  the  loftiest  aspiration 
o^  which  the  humblest  soul  is  capable — to  point  the  lowliest  plodder  to  the 
highest  walks  in  life  and  say,  "  Vou  can  go  there  if  you  will.  This  school 
will  help  you  I"  Why,  when  you  rob  a  teacher  of  the  inspiring  thought 
that  some  one  or  more  of  the  pupils  of  his  class  may  become  grand  and 
great  men,  you  take  from  him  that  which  not  only  crushes  his  pupils  into 
the  death  of  hopelessness,  but  makes  him  a  drudge  indeed.  This  Indus- 
trial Education  will  not  only  blight  the  masses,  but  it  Mill  doom  our  pro- 
fession to  a  cruel  machine  life  that  would  drive  out  of  it  all  but  the  veriest 
slaves.  Teachers  should  fight  it  as  they  would  tyranny.  Our  soldiers 
have  been  the  best  the  world  ever  knew,  because  they  were  educated  as 
men — not  soldiers.  Our  machinists  and  laboring  classes  are  now  more  in- 
telligent, more  inventive,  than  those  of  any  civilized  nation  because  they 
have  been  educated  as  men^  not  as  laborers.  Our  nation  has  made  its  un- 
paralleled progress  because  its  masses  had  been  educated  as  tnen^  free  and 
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competent  to  do  what  their  ambition  and  desires  and  capabilities  suggest 
Have  we  these  glorious  teachings  right  before  us  only  to  sink  into  the 
deathly  caste  contrivances  of  continental  aristocracies? 


HOW    TO    CONDUCT    A    READING    CLASS. 

Every  reading  class  is  a  literature  class.  It  is  not  an  elocution  class.  To 
secure  good  tones  and  inflections,  give  the  pupils  time  in  reading  a  passage^ 
to  comprehend  it.  Never  mind  the  elocution.  Let  it  take  care  of  itself.. 
By  artifice  and  variety  keep  the  pupils  for  one  week  on  a  passage  you  have- 
usually  read  at  a  lesson.  Let  the  whole  interest  and  study  be  upon  its> 
thoughts  and  its  literary  mechanism.  Investigate  the  capitals,  the  spelling,, 
the  punctuation,  the  paragraphing.  Outline  it  Instead  of  reading,  let  the 
pupils  teU  it.  Be  patient  here.  Do  not  judge  what  can  be  done  by  the  first, 
attempts.  Let  the  pupils  stumble  and  stutter  as  they  will.  Don't  scold 
or  disapprove.  They  are  probably  doing  better  than  you  could.  Instead . 
of  reading,  let  the  pupils  bring  their  slates,  and  in  five,  ten,  or  fifleen  min- 
utes, write  what  they  can  remember  of  the  passage.  Let  them  read  their* 
own  efforts.    Don*t  criticise  too  closely.     Let  the  elocution  go. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Please  demonstrate  why  a  number,  the  sum  of  whose  digits  is  divisi-- 
ble  by  three,  can  be  evenly  divided  by  three.  E.  H.  Hinshaw, 

2.  Required  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  largest  equilateral  triangle^- 
that  can  be  measured  within  a  circle  xoo  ft.  in  diameter. 

Wm.  W.  Smith,  O, 

3.  A  two  inch  plank  will  lose  in  planing  %  inch  in  width  and  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  solidity  918  cu.  in.;  but  now  the  plank  is  three  times  as>  long, 
as  wide.    How  wide  is  it?  Gideon  Biki.ba. 

4.  X  +y«=  7 

x>-|-y  =:ii.    Find  x  and  y.  Jesse  Thompson. 

5.  Wanting  to  determine  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  per  minute 
from  a  pipe,  I  place  under  it  a  vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  rectan- 
gular aperature  which  I  can  close  by  means  of  a  slide.  I  find  that  when  • 
the  dimensions  of  the  aperature  are  4  in.  by  3,  the  water  stands  steadily  in 
the  reservoir  at  a  height  of  3  feet  What  is  the  efflux  per  minute  from  the 
pipe,  rejecting  the  effects  of  contraction.  B.  A. 

6.  By  selling  at  lojt  profit  I  can  turn  my  capital  twice  a  year,  but  by 
selling  at  6^  per  cent,  profit,  I  can  turn  it  three  times  a  year;  which  is  the 
best  way,  and  by  how  much  per  cent,  allowing  compound  interest,  and  sup- 
posing the  capital  to  be  reinvested  in  the  one  case  every  six,  and  in  the* 
other  every  four  months?  Id. 
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7.  What  number  is  that  which  being  divided  into  4  or  5  equal  parts,  the 
fyroduct  of  all  the  parts  in  either  case  will  be  the  same? 

MiGKONBTTB. 

8.  Three  men,  A,  B  and  C,  residing  at  the  several  comers  of  a  triangle, 
the  sides  of  which  are  65,  70,  and  75  chains,  agree  to  build  a  school-house, 
the  center  of  which  shall  be  equidistant  from  the  residence  of  each.  What 
is  that  distance?  Id. 

9k  A  and  B  start  from  the  same  point  and  travel  in  the  same  direction. 
A  travels  x8  mi.  a  day  and  travels  9  days,  then  turns  and  travels  as  far  back 
as  B  had  traveled  in  9  da.,  turns  again  and  overtakes  B  22^  da.  after  start- 
ing.    How  far  does  B  travel  in  one  day?  A.  Wm.  Vogt. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Diagram  and  parse  italicized  words : 

The  rwan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake, 

Float  double,  swan  and  shadow. — [Wordsworth. 

— Harvey  s  Grammar^  f,  224, 
John  E.  Orr. 

2.  Parse  italicized  words : 
I  desired  kimXo  go. 

I  compelled  kirn  to  go.  Albon  Manshik. 

4.    Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following : 

I  was  amused  at  the  way  that  he  laughtd.  L.  A.  Reed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  What  control,  if  any,  should  a  teacher  have  over  his  pupils  on  their 
way  to  and  from  school?  S.  Bixler. 

2.  Where  is  the  "  Salt  Desert?"  J.  W.  D. 

3.  How  is  it  that  the  Cassiquiari  sends  one  branch  into  the  Amazon,  and 
one  into  tne  Orinoco?  Id, 

4.  What  State  pays  highest  wages  per  month  for  teaching  in  the  com- 
mon schools?  Id. 

5.  How  would  you  explain  long  division  to  new  beginners?       Mikn. 

6.  What  oral  exercise  would  you  give  to  new  beginners  in  language, 
and  what  author?  Id. 

7.  What  period  is  known  as  the  Hundred  Years*  War  between  France 
and  England?  W.  £.  Smith. 

ANSWERS. 

I.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  Q.  9,  p.  261.] 

A  farmer  buys  a  flock  of  sheep  at  the  rate  of  $35  for  every  5  sheep ;  he 
afterwards  loses  9,  and  sells  the  remainder  at  $80  for  every  11,  and  the  sum 
for  which  he  sells  the  flock  is  $120  more  than  that  which  h«  gave  for  it. 
How  many  sheep  were  there? 

Solution :    Let  x=mo.  of  sheep  in  the  flock. 
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Then,  if  he  sold  5  sheep  for  $35,  he  sold  one  sheep  for  J  of  $35.oct=$T=^ 
cost  of  one  sheep. 
Also,  $7  x=co8t  of  the  flock. 
And  (>£— 9}  $ff -*«c=cost  of  flock  after  losing  9. 

Also,  ^^^-7"'-!P7^=$no(i) 

Sox— 720— 77x^1310(1)  clearing  eq.  (1)  of  fractions- 
13x^2040  (3)  uniting  and  transposing. 

3x=KHO  (3) 

x=68o  no.  of  sheep  in  the  flock. 
Proof.  ■  68o(a$7=$476o  cost  of  flock. 
680-9=67 1  @  $fftti=:$488o. 

$4880- $4760=$  I20.  John  W.  Wilhoit. 

R-3.     [Vol.  HI,  No.  6,  Q.  r,  p.  115.] 

|t?.ilf  what  time  between  11  and  13  o'clock  is  the  hr.  hand  halfway  between 
XII  and  the  minute  hand? 


Ans.  Let  the  diagram  represent  the  position  of  the  hands  at  13  min.  tcr 
12  o'clock.  The  min.  hand  passes  over  12  min.  while  the  hr.  hand  passes 
ovar  one  min. — the  min.  hand  traveling  ii  times  faster  than  the  hr.  hand. 

If  the  hr.  hand  did  not  move,  it  would  be  halfway  between  XII  and  the 
min.  hand,  when  the  min.  hand  reached  r,  or  at  3  min.  to  13  o'clock.  But 
while  the  min.  hand  moves  to  r,  10  min.  spaces  from  a,  the  hr.  hand,  trav' 
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cling  ^  M  fast,  moves  ^  of  10  min.  spaces,  or  ||=f  of  the  diEtance  / 1, 
leiving  \  at  one  min.  space  for  the  hr.  h^nd  to  pus  over  before  reaching  », 
or  13  o'clock.  Now  at  3  min.  to  11,  the  hands  are  i4-|=i4  min.  spaceft 
apart;  the  rtlativt  poiition  of  the  handi  remains  the  lame  as  when  the 
min.  hand  was  at  a  and  the  hr.  hand  al  t;  litit  they  were  1 1  spaces  apart ; 
now  i|=>V'  'PBCCS.  They  will  continue  thus  reUUiotty  the  same  distance 
apart  until  exacUj  ti  o'clock,  when  they  will  be  together.  Hence  there  la. 
no  time  between  1 1  and  ti  o'clock  when  the  hr.  hand  is  half  waj'  between. 
XII  and  the  min.  hand.  H.  A.  Withbe, 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  Q.I,  p.  j6i.] 

I  thlnk,>iw  Mama  amount^  is  omitted  after  "  cows." 
Let  ioo](^.  p.  of  cheaper. 
i3o|(^s.  p.  of  each. 

i30|(-»-(ioci]t  cost— 50^  loss)^6o)(==c.  p.  of  higher,  on  basis  of  c.  ot 
cheaper. 

ioo]H-»&ij(=36o]r=»um  of  costs. 
'3o*+i3c*=a6o)(=«""i  of  B.  p. 
36c)(- 26o)t=ioo|(=IoSB. 
]oo;(=$34.^.  of  cheaper. 
■lfiOfr=%fsi^<3=.c.  of  higher. 

J.  W.  DiMOLBDtNE,  Waverly,  O. 
[Problem  i,  p.361,] 

IndtUrminatt.  The  second  cow  cannot  cost  lees  than  $48,  in  integral 
numbers,  while  the  fir^t  cow  may  cost  ^  mills. 

Hamilton  Wallacb,  Sm^I.  Pmh.  Schoeli,  Canal  Haver,  O. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  Q.  i,  p.  a6i.] 

A  man  has  a  square  yard  containing  ^  of  an  acre;  he  makes  a  gravel 
walk  around  it  which  occupies  J|  of  the  whole  yard.  What  Is  the  width  of 
the  walk? 

Sal.  ^a.=!^  of  160  rd.^i6Td.  VT*^ ''d.=length  of  one  side  of  square. 
3.35  rd.^area  of  the  square   within  the 

Let  x^ide  of  square  within  the  walk. 

Then  i»=i3.is. 

-.  x=3-S,  by  exL  root. 

4— 3.5=.S  rd.=twice  the  width  of  walk. 

-5-»-i^35  rd.=4j  ft.  ans.  Migmombtte. 

5.  [Vol.III,No.7,Q.3.P  a6i.] 

What  is  the  side  of  a  cube  that  contains  as  many  cubic  inches  as  there 
are  square  Inches  in  one  of  its  fkces? 
Let  i^dde  of  the  cube. 
Then  i'=i». 
Or  z^i,  by  dividing  both  sides  by  x'.     Ans.  i  inch.  Id, 
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III,  No.  7,  Q.  4,  p.  a6i.] 

least  number  which  is  divisible  \ty  9,  and  when  divided  by  7 
minder  of  4. 

self  is  the  least  no.  divisible  hy  9.     But  if  9  be  divided  \>y  7,  the 
\ti.    If  one  9,  when  divided   bj   7,   gives  a  remainder  of  I,  it 
hat  two  nines  or  18  will  give  a  remainder  of  4.    An*.  18.    Id. 
Ill,  No.  3,  Q.  1,  p.  iq6.] 

ty  solid  ft  are  therein  a  wedge  whose  base  is  5  fL4in.  long  and 
he  length  of  the  edge  being  3  n.  6  in.,  and  the  perpendicular 
,ln..' 
te  altitude,  b=width  of  base,  m=itG  length,  and  n=length  of 

;  base  is  longer  than  the  edge,  the  wedge  may  be  divided  into  a 

irism  and  a  quadrangular  pyramid. 

ity  of  the  prism^^  abnj  the  sol.  of  the  pyramid  =  >i  ab(m— n); 

rm=Ji  abn+Ji  ab  (m-n)=i  ab  3n+Jab  jm-i  ab  aii=J  ab 

ll.  of  the  wedge.     If  the  edge  is  longer  than  the  bue,  the  aol.  of 

:the  difference  between  the  prism  and  the  pyramid:    %  abn-. 

i)=alsoJab(jm+n). 

,se  K»  ft.  4  inX?  fn.)=i  ab=A  ft.,  and  2  (5  (t  4  inO+O  "■  6 

,=V  ft. 

of  the  wedge=AxV=4T%  cu.  ft. 

'o  twice  the  length  of  the  base  add  the  length  of  the  edge,  and 
t  lum  by  the  altitude  and  width  of  the  base,  and  take  one  sixth 
Ict.  CORMSUVS  DlLLY. 

ilces  64  rails  to  enclose  a  Geld  containing  1  square  rod,  how 

a  field  be  that  would  contain  an  acre  fbr  each  rail  in  the  fence? 
).  of  rods  in  one  side  of  the  field. 
=no.  of  rajU  in  one  side. 
»f  rails  around  the  field. 


n  the  field. 


0^10240.    Ans.  W.  E- Heal. 

[II,  No.  7,  Q.  s,  p.  a6i]. 

he  base,  p,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sldca,  and 

angle  of  the  segments. 

y  bt  the  segments  .-.  x  y  =  m  n,  (i)  (x-|-y)*=Bquare  of  the  aide 

segments. 

'=:square  of  the  other  side. 

'_b'=p-(j+y)'.    (2). 

ng.  3  {x+y)'=bHp 

,(x+y)»=bH:p 


;  root,  x-lry=ii  <J^\-\-p),  hypotenuse,  {3). 


r 


V 


>.«*»,*»«; 
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From  (i.)  we  have  x=: 

Substituting  this  value  in  (3)  we  have  aAer^  multiplying  and  reducingf 

y  • — yv2(b"  +p)=— m  n. 

Completing  square,  extracting  root  of  each  member  and  transposing,  we 

have  7=^  (Va(b"+p)  ±  V3(b»+p— 2  m  n)andx= 

2  m  n 

(V2(b»+p)  ± V2(b«+p— 2  fti  n. 
V(KV2(b"-f-p))*  -b«  =  ^  V2(p-b«),  the  altitude. 

I  do  not  think  the  statement  of  this  problem  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  pre- 
sumable that  a  right-angled  triangle  is  meant  by  the  proposer,  and  upon 
this  presumption  I  have  based  my  solution. 

Hamilton  Wallace,  Suft,  Puk.  SckoolSy  Caned  Dover y  O. 

10.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  Q.  5,  p.  187]. 

If  my  horse  had  cost  2$%  less  than  80^  of  what  it  did  cost,  I  would  have 
gained  in  its  sale  a  sum  equal  to  66f)(  more  than  I  did  gain.  What  per 
cent  did  I  gain? 

Let  looj^the  cost.  2$%  less  than  80^  of  the  cost j=  55^  of  the  cost,  or 
45  per  cent  less  than  the  cost. 

66^  per  cent^i45  per  cent,  of  the  cost  at  55  per  cent,  or  at  45  per  cent, 
less. 

.'.  66^  per  cent-c-45  per  cent =148^  per  cent,  of  the  cost  at  55  per  cent. 

148^^—66^  per  cent=8ij^  per  cent  of  the  cast^  or  of  100  per  cent 

100  per  cent.— 8ij^  per  cent-»i8||  per  cent  of  Uns. 

You  would  not  have  gained  66^  per  cent  more,  as  you  state,  but  you 
would  have  received  so  many  per  cent  more ;  again,  you  should  have 
asked:     Did  I  gain  or  lose?     ow  many  per  cent? 

I  Cornelius  Dilly. 

11.  [Vol,  III,  No.  7,  Q.  I,  2,  3  and  4,  p.  261.] 
This  is— what  shall  we  call  itf 

'  [thing]  I  This 

is  i^® 

"  )  shall  call  I  [to  be]  what? 

-^  it  '  

//,  pro.  obj.  sub.  of  *  to  be '  understood. 

12.  It  is  he,  even  ke. 

It 

is  he  I  he  I  even 

He^  pro.  nom.;  apposition  with  *he;>tftwi»,  adj.  and  limits  *he.* 

13.  He  was  not  even  invited  to  6e  present 

He  (not 

was  invited  4  even 

( to  be  present. 

Tobe^  V,  infin,  construction  of  an  adverb  and  limits  *was  invited;*  even 

abverb  limits  *was  invited.' 


( 


s  / 
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14.    Our  ialand  home  ii  far  beyond  the  lea. 
(Our 
fhome-j 

{ island 
le  I  beyond  aea  |  the 

Par,  adv.  limits  the  phraie  "  beyond  the  si 


1 


John  W.  Wilhoit. 

15.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  Q.  I,  p.  161.] 

What  were  the  names  of  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  and  when 
did  they  live? 

Am.  The  Seven  Wife  Men  of  Greece  are  tuppoeed  lo  have  lived  In  the 
5th  century  B.  C.  Their  names  were  Pittacus,  Bias,  Solon,  Thales,  Chilon, 
Cleobutua,  and  Periander.  Certain  strangers  from  Miletus  agreed  to  buy 
whatever  should  be  in  the  nets  of  some  fishermen  without  seeing  it  When 
the  nets  were  drawn  in  they  were  found  to  contain  a  golden  tripod,  which 
Helen,  as  she  sailed  from  Troy,  is  suppoied  to  have  thrown  there.  K  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  fishermen  and  the  strangers  as  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed, and  as  they  could  not  agree,  they  took  il  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
consulted  the  priestess  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it 

She  said  it  must  be  given  to  the  wisest  man  of  Greece  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  Thales  who  declared  that  Bias  was  wiser  than  he,  and  sent  it 
to  him. 

Bias  sent  it  to  another  and  so  on  until  it  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Alt  the  men,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  "  Seven  Wise  Men,"  each  one 
claiming  that  the  others  were  wiser  than  he  was,  it  was  finally  sent  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  where  according  to  some  writers  it  still  remains  to  teach 
the  lesson  that  the  wisest  are  the  moat  distrustful  or  their  wisdom. 

T.  A.  PuoH. 

16.  [Vol.  II,  No.  10,  Q.  5  and  6,  p.  318]. 

Who  were  the  "Silver  Greys,"  "The  Woolly  Heads,"  and  "The  Hunk- 
ers?" 

Ans.  Those  who  believed  with  Fillmore  In  Clay's  Compromise  Meas- 
ures were  called  "Silver  Greys,"and  those  who  followed  Seward,  "Woolly 
Heads." 

Fillmore  was  a  gray-haired  man  and,  of  course,  the  negroes  furnished  the 
■econd  title. 

The  "Hunkers"  were  pro-slavery  Democrats,  and  the  "Barnbumes" 
anti -slavery  Democrats. 

17.  Where  is  "Libby  Prison?" 

"  Libby  Prison  "  is  in  Richmond,  Va. 

Chislbv  Davibl,  Carftnltr,  tU. 
NOTES. 
Xdilort  Normal  TtaJur: 

Will  you  please  call  Mr.  Eiias  Schneider's  attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
•olutioaofx*-|-y=iii  x+y»=^inyour  May  number  is  not  in  accordance 


Notes  and  .puisnes. 


with  the  conditionB  under  which  the  problem  w«»  original! 
j'aars  ago? 

It  waa  diBtinctljr  staled  iJitii  that  the  problem  had  to  be  so 
frmmnaU  methods,  luch  ai  Horner's,  but  by  metbodi  invol' 
tion  of  quadratic  equations.  If  he  can  discover  a  aolution  fi 
ing  three  values  of  (y)  such  as  he  employed  in  obtaining  on 
then,  and  only  then,  will  he  have  completely  solved  the  prot 
to  original  conditiong.  I  desire  to  furnish  a  solution  for  Mr 
.•y+V'=8«>....(i) 
«»-y»=9  ....(3) 

Let  1+3"=*.  "id  %—j-=dt 

Then  from  (i),  (x+y)<-3j8o=««-3i8o=x«-|-6x*y»+y*. 
And  (i-y)»-(-328o=d»+3i8o=x«+<i'y'+y*- 
These  two  equations  give  s*— d*:^^56o. . .  .(3) 

From  (»)  td=  9     (4) 

Get  the  value  of  (a)  in  terms  of  (d)  from  (4)  and  substitute 
We  thus  obtain  d<+656o  d«=656i 
and  d<^i  or— 6561 
.-.      d*=±i  • 

and  d  — ±1  or±v''^ 
Now  if  d— ±1,  then  s->i9 
Therefore  x— ±5 

y— ±4,  all  which  satisfy  original  equations. 

Pai 
Bditor*  N<rrmal  TtacMtr; 

Id  yoiv  issue  of  May  I  noticed  among  your  sentences  for 
following:  "  He  should  not  venture  into  deep  water  that  1 
It  was  corrected  thus:  "Kewhocan  not  swim  should  nc 
deep  water."  While  I  do  not  think  the  corrected  form  c 
grammaiicaUy  incorrect,  yet  I  do  not  understand  why  tMal  it 
ed  to  wko.  Since  tkal  as  a  relative  is  used  to  represent  bo 
thmgs,  I  do  not  think  that  it  (that)  could  be  used  to  repr 
more  euphoniously  than  in  the  above  named  sentence. 

C.  F.  Maxwkll, 


"  PRAISK  where  you  can,  censure  where  you  must;  to  ri 
tugh  and  low,  be  just" 

Wealth  in  this  world  is  just  so  niuch  baggage  to  be  taV 
«  cultivated  brain  Is  easy  lo  carry  and  is  a  never-Uling  soui 
pleasure. — Seriintr. 

Emirgy  will  do  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the  world ; 
no  circumstances,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged 
■without  it— Got/Jie. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


BY   F.  P.  ADAMS,  PRINCIPAL  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,   DANVILLE,  IND. 

MY    TRAINING    CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. — II. 

I.    If  40  men  dig  a  trench  50  yds.  long,  2  ft  wide,  3  ft.  deep  in  30  dajfr , 
of  10  hr».  each,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to  dig  one  75  yds.  long,  ^ 
ft.  wide,  4  ft.  deep  in  30  da.  of  12  hrs.  each? 

Let  us  ask  a  question  here  for  each  step  in  the  problem. 

(i).  If  50  yds.  long  require  40  men,  how  many  men  will  75  yds.  long  re- 
quire .> 

SiduHon:  If  50  yds.  long  require  40  men,  i  yd.  long  will  require  -^  of 
40  men  which  is  f}  men.    If  i  yd.  requre  |^  men,  75  yds.  will  require  75 

times  ft  men,  which  are  ^^^^  men. 

(2).    If  2  ft.  wide  require  40  men,  how  many  men  will  3  ft.  wide  require.^ 
Soluiian:    If  2  ft.  wide  require  40  men,  i  ft.  wide  will  require  %  of  40 
men,  which  is  ^  men.    If  i  ft.  wide  require  ^  men,  3  ft.  wide  will  re- 
quire 3  times  V^  men,  which  are  S?^^  men. 

2 

(3).    If  3  ft.  deep  require  40  men,  how  many  men  will  4  ft.  deep  require  ^ 

Solutian:    If  3  ft  deep  require  40  men,  i  ft  deep  will  require  ^  of  40 

men,  which'^is  ^  men.    If  i  ft  deep  require  ^  men,  4. ft  deep'will  require 

4  times  ^  men,  which  are  ^^^  men. 

3 
(4).    If  20  da.  require  40  men,  how  many  men  will  30  da.  require? 

SoluHon:    If  20  da.  require  40  men,  I  da.  will  require  20  times  40  men,. 

which  are  40X20  men.    If  i  da.  require  40X20  men,  30  da.  will  require  -^ 

of  40X20  men,  which  is  ^— men. 

-      30 

(5).  If  10  hrs.  a  day  require  40  men,  how  many  men  vrill  12  hrs.  a  day 
require? 

Solution:  If  10  hrs.  a  day  require  40  men,  i  hr.  a  day  will  require  10 
times  40  men,  which  are  40X10  men.    If  i  hr.  a  day  require  40X10  men^ 

12  hrs.  a  day  will  require  -f^^  of  40X  10  men,  which  is  A-iS —  men. 

12 

Now«  either  of  these  questions  is  simple  enough  in  itself,  and  iSbm  solu- 
tion of  each  as  given  is  understood.  But  when  we  iiiuleflmke  to 
solve  the  original  problem  by  proportion  or  analysis,  the  pupil  beenmeft. 
confused,  and  in  most  cases  remains  so.  Is  this  confusion^  this  obscurity,, 
necessary?  I  think  not.  Any  child  of  ordinary  capacity,  can  by  taking 
a  step  at  a  time  thoroughly  master  compound  proportion.  I  shall  proceed 
to  show  how  this  was  done  practically  in  the  Training  Class,  first  combin- 
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ing  the  Are  aolutiani  above  In  one  solution  of  Kveral  atepa  bj'  a  ptotths. 
known  in  the  Normal  eirclei  aa  Shorter  Ana] jr ait. 

SOLUTION  OF   PROBLKM,   I. — ANALYSIS. 

Take  40  men  for  the  base  term,  because  itis  of  the  kind  required  hi  the 
answer.  If  50  yds.  long  require  40  men,  i  yd.  long  will  require  leaa;  hence 
divide  by  50.  If  I  ft.  wide  require  40  men,  i  ft  will  require  len;  hence, 
divide  by  3,  If  3  ft  deep  require  40  men,  i  ft  deep  will  require  leaa;  hence 
divkle  by  3.  If  lo  da.  require  40  men,  i  da.  will  require  more;  hence  mul' 
tiply  by  to.  If  10  hfi.  a  da.  require  40  men,  i  hr.  a  da.  will  require  more ; 
hence,  multiply  by  10. 

Thia  compound  fraction—  ^''"'•-^^.HZP  — expregaeg  the  number  of  men 
required  to  dig  a  trench  1  yd,  long,  i  ft  wide,  and  i  ft.  deep,  in  1  da.  of  i 


If  1  yd.  long  require  the  number  of  men  expressed  by  this  fraction,  75 
ydi.  long  will  require  more;  hence,  multiply  by  75.  If  1  ft.  wide  require 
the  number  of  men  expressed  by  this  fraction,  3  ft.  wide  will  require  more ; 
hence,  multiply  by  3.  If  i  ft.  deep  require  the  number  of  men  expressed 
by  thia  fraction,  4  ft.  deep  will  require  more ;  hence,  multiply  by  4,  If  1 
di.  require  the  number  of  men  expressed  by  this  fraction,  30  da.  will  re- 
quire leas ;  hence,  divide  by  30^  If  1  hr.  a  da.  require  the  number  of  men 
expreiaed  by  this  fraction,  11  lirs.  a  day  will  require  less;  hence,  divide  by 
13.    The  result  of  this  work  gives  the  following  fraction: 

4om.XJOX  ioX75X3X4_f^.,'  men 
SoXaX3X30Xi2  ^ 

The  pupil  or  teacher  in  using  this  method  should  draw  a  horizontal  tine 
and  place  above  It  at  the  left  end  the  base  term.  The  numbers  by  which 
we  divide  should  be  placed  below  the  line  and  those  by  which  we  multiply 
should  be  placed  above  the  line.  All  the  reason ingshould  be  to 
the  base  term>— never  from  it.  Never  begin  with  the  base  term,  but  begin 
with  the  others  and  come  to  the  base  term.  Thus  In  the  example  given,  in 
which  40m.  is  the  base  term,  do  not  say  "  if  40  men  dig  50  yds,  i  yd,"  &c. 
But  say  rather,  "  if  50  yds.  require  40  men,  i  yd.  will  require,"  &c.  An  ob- 
servance of  this  last  suggestion  will  obviate  much  obscurity. 

Having  solved  a  numlier  of  problems  by  analysis,  and  having  discussed 
the  methods  of  presenting  the  same  to  classes  in  thia  study  we  next  ^>pli- 
od  the  aadae  prnici{des  to  compound  proportion. 

It  mnst  not  be  considered  that  the  above  solution  is  by  proportion.  It 
is  only  analyslg.  But  the  pupil  having  mastered  the  method  of  Shorter 
Analysis  is  in  a  fair  way  to  understand  proportion. 

Proportion  Is  an  equality  of  ratios.  In  every  proportion  there  are  four 
terms,  two  means  and  two  extremes.    From  the  fact  that  the  product  of 
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the  means  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  extremes  it  follows  that  having 
anj  three  terms,  two  means  and  an  extreme,  or  one  mean  and  two  extremes 
we'can  find  the  other  term.    Thus,  4 : 8 : :  7 :  x. 

4X=8X7 

8x7 
x= 

4 

That  is,  the  unknown  extreme  is  equal  to  the  quotient  arising  from  di- 
viding the  product  of  the  means  by  the  known  extreme.  Then  it  must  be 
evident  that  we  can  take  the  second  mean  as  a  multiplicand,  the  first  mean 
as  a  multiplier,  and  the  first  extreme,  or  first  term,  as  the  divisor. 

Now,  since  the  second  term,  (or  first  mean),  is  the  muUifUery  and  the 
first  term  is  the  divisor,  what  will  be  the  result  if  the  second  term  \^  greater 
than  the  first?  Ans,  The  answer  or  result  will  be  made  less  than  the 
multiplicand  or  third  term.  What  will  be  the  result  if  the  second  term  is 
less  than  the  first?  Ans*  The  result  must  be  less  than  the  third  term. 
Then  if  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  the  answer  ought  to  be  less  than  the 
third  term,  how  should  the  other  two  terms  be  arranged?  Ans,  Plaee 
the  less  for  the  second,  and  the  greater  for  the  first,  because  a  number  will 
become  greater  if  we  multiply  by  a  less  number  than  the  number  by  which 
we  divide. 

Problem  in  Simple  Proportion:  5  bu.  of  pears  cost  $8^  what  will  15  bu. 
cost?  Take  $8  for  the  third  term  because  it  is  of  the  kind  required  in  the 
answer. 

If  5  bu.  cost  $8,  15  bu.  will  cost  more  than  $8;  hence,  place  15  the  great- 
er of  the  two  numbers,  for  the  second  term  and  5,  the  less,  for  the  first 
This  gives  the  following  proportion : 

bu.    bu.       $    '  $         $ 
5  :  15   ::   8  :    X   =  24 

Now,  it  is  very  plain  when  I  say  that  if  5  bu.  cost  $8,  15  bu.  will  cost 
more  and  that  since  the  second  term  is  the  multiplier  and  I  desire  the  an- 
swer to  be  greater  I  place  the  greater  of  the  two  numbers  for  the  second 
term  or  multiplier;  but  how  about  compound  proportion?  Can  it  be  ex- 
plained thus?  Exactly.  Compound  proportion  is  but  a  compounding  ot 
«imple  proportions,  each  of  which  may  be  taken  separately. 

A  single  example  will  serve  for  illustration : 

If  4  men  in  8  days  cut  48  cords  of  wood,  how  many  cords  will  5  men 
cut  in  6  days? 

Place  48  cords  for  the  third  term,  because  it  is  of  the  kind  requh^  in  the 
answer.  If  4  men  cut  48  cords,  5  men  will  cut  more;  hence  place  5  men, 
the  greater,  for  the  second  term,  and  4  men,  the  less,  for  the  first.  If  8  days 
give  a  result  of  48  cords,  6  days  will  give  less ;  hence,  place  6  days,  the 
less,  for  the  second  term,  and  8  days,  the  greater,  for  the  first. 

IT  ;  ^6T}  ='48  cord.  :  x  =  45Cord.. 
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GRAMMAR    DEPARTMENT. 

TEST    WORDS    IN    SYNTAX. 

U  HOLBROOK,  PRIKCIPAL  OF   NATIONAL  MORHAI.  SCHOOL.,  LBBAXON,  O. 

uelow  we  give  aome  teat  example*  in  Sj'ntaz.  They  iiilt  prove  interest- 
ing nutg  to  cr&ck  with  Harvej''s  or  Swinton'i  Grinmnar.  We  think  it  well 
to  give  our  hammering  young  readen  a  month  to  work  at  them.  If  in- 
dustrious, thej  will  get  the  mest  out  of  them,  no  donbt 

1.  When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 
Seemed  {t)/ramed  ol  ebon  and  of  ivory. 
Where  distant  Tweed  is  heard  (a)  to  ravt.— Scott. 

2.  (3)  Scared,  at  thy  frown  terrified,  fly 
Self  pleasing  folly's  idle  brood. 

And  leave  us  leisure  (4)  to  be  (5)'  mai.—Gri^. 

3.  (6)  To  be  no  more ;  sad  (7)  curte; 

For  who  would  lose  this  intellectual  being?— I'oww^. 

4.  He  ordered  his  helpless  (8)  victim  (9)  hroufht  before  him.— T'rdMJ^ 
*toi»  of  Cicrro,  vs.  Verres. 

5.  (10)  Dreet  in  a  little  brief  authority 

Most  ignorant  of  (11)  -akat  he's  most  (la)  assured. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
(13)  At  make  (14)  angeU  (15)  maff. — Skatesfeare. 

6.  He  Ignores  the  fact  which  he  was  most  anxious  (16)  to  have  amsid' 
ered. 

7.  Had  (17)  it  not  been  for  Dryden,  we  never  should  have  had  a  Pope. 
—GoldsmitM. 

8.  (18)  //  seems  as  ff  we  Britons  were  ordained 

To  fear  each  (19)  [fersoit]  other,  (30)  [^som]  fearing  none  beside; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  (11)  sluram. 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own. 

We  dare  not  risk  them  unto  public  view 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  (is)  what  seems  their  due. — Cinoftr. 


You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  cluvacter.    You  must  hammer  and 
forge  yourself  one. 

Thr  wealth  ofa  man  fs  the  number  of  things  he  loves  and  blesses,  which 
he  Is  loved  and  blessed  by. — Carlyle. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understanding  and  impartiali^ 
keeps  it  open,  truth  is  sure  to  find  an  entrance. 
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EXAMINATION    DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY   THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS  IN  SEPTEMBER,   1880. 


WRITING. 

I.    At  what  age  or  in  what  grade  should  children  begin  to  learn  to  write? 

Why?  •  2  pt8.,  5  each. 

*  3.    Give  a  general  classification  of  the  small  letters.  la 

3.  Explain  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  capital  O.  10. 

4.  Analyze  the  figure  four  (4).  la 

5.  What  is  a  compound  curve  or  wave  line,  and  mention  several  let- 
ters containing  it  2  pts.,  5  each. 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  wriUng : — 

*'  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet" 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  50  according*  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

SPELLING. 

1.  What  six  different  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  are  used  to  rep- 
resent the  sound  of  long  of  la 

2.  Indicate  by  use  of  diacritical  marks  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  the 
following  words : —       "*  10. 

Word,  couplet,  houses,  again. 

3.  ,  Mention  three  different  methods  that  may  be  used  for  correcting  the 

misspelled  words  when  the  spelling  lesson  is  written.  la 

4.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  70. 

READING. 

1.  Describe  the  word  method  of  teaching  primary  reading.  ta 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  the  teacher  should  have  in  teaching  primary 
reading,  as  distinguished  from  his  purpose  in  teaching  advanced  reading? 

la 

3.  Write  a  series  of  questions  that  might  be  placed  on  the  black-board 
to  aid  the  pupil  in  making  a  thought-analysis  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

I.  *<  Fanny  and  Harry  and  little  May  all  went  with  their  papa 
to  see  the  balloon.  At  first  they  felt  afraid  of  it ;  but  after  they  had 
seen  several  persons  get  inta  the  pretty  basket  car  and  ride  high 
up  above  the  houses,  and  had  seen  them  drawn  safely  down  i^ain 

I  •  by  the  rope  which  held  the  balloon,  they  were  no  longer  afraid^ 

F  but  wished  to  have  a  ride  too. 
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2.  The  father  helped  them  into  the  basket;  first  Fanny,  who 
was  nine  years  old ;  then  Harry,  who  was  six ;  and  last,  little  May, 
who  was  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  afraid/'  ^  '  10 

4.  Give  reasons  for  the  use  o  the  different  marks  of  punctuation  in  the 
last  paragraph  ?  10 

5.  What  should  be  the  inflection  of  the  voice  in  each  of  these  marks  in. 
the  last  paragraph.  la 

6.  The  applicant  should  read  ora  ly  a  selection  made  by  the  examiner 
upon  which  he  may  receive  from  i  to  50  per  cent. 

ARTTHMBTIC. 

I.  What  is  the  shortest  length  of  rope  which  can  be  cut  exactly  into 
pieces  either  15,  18,  20,  or  21  feet  long?  Proc.,-5;  Ans.  5. 

3-    ($4-37>i-$M7^X(H+-63)— what?  looro.^ 

3.  Divide  }i  by  f,  by  analysis.  Anal.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

4.  Reduce  .45  pk.  to  the  decimal  of  i)(  bushels.  Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

5.  One  meter  is  39.37  inches  in  length.  What  is  the  length  in  feet  of  5 
myrlameters?  Proc.,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

6.  If  16  men  build  18  rods  offence  in  12  days,  in  how  many  days  can 
96  men  build  72  rods?    By  analysis.  Anal.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

7.  What  principal  put  at  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  aanum  will  amount 
to  $182.20,  in  5  yrs.,  4  mos.  12  da.?  Proc,  5;  Ans.  5. 

8.  A  capitalist  invests  $20500  in  U.  S.  io-40's,  which  pay  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  gold,  at  2^  per  cent  premium.  If  gold  is  worth  135,  what  per 
cent  in  currency  does  he  receive  upon  his  investment?    Proc,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

9.  The  slant  height  of  a  pyramid  is  11  inches  and  the  base  is  4  inches 
square.    How  many  square  inches  in  the  entire  surface? 

Proc,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

ID.  A  man  bought  a  rectangular  farm  140  rd.  long  and  40  rd.  vdde,  at 
$40  an  acre.    What  did  it  cost? 

Process. — 140  rd.X40  rd.— 5600  sq.  rd.-f-i6o-i*35aX4<>*$i500. 

State  4  points  in  which  the  above  process  is  incorrect.  Write  the  work 
correctly.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Correct:    There  were  many  drew  back  from  there  promises.         10. 

2.  Punctuate:  the  Italians  say  good  company  in  a  journey  makes  the 
"way  seem  shorter.  10. 

3.  What  would  I  give  if  I  could  see  you  happy.    Parse  you  and  haffy. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  above  sentence.  10. 

5.  Conjugate  the  verb  /ai«,  in  the  present,  potential,  passive.  10. 

6.  Decline  ske.  10. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  has  a  sentence  for  its  ob- 
ject. 10. 
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8.  Up,  comrades,  up— 

In  Rokebj's  Halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
Parse  uf  and  said,  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.    Parse  know  and  where,  la 
la    Correct :    The  molasses  are  excellent    Each  strove  to  recover  their 

position.  a  pts.,  5  each. 

GBOGRAPHY. 

1.  Why,  when  it  is  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  it  winter  in 
the  southern?  la 

2.  When  it  is  noon  at  New  York  it  is  6  o'clock  A.  M.  at  another  place; 
is  this  place  east  or  west  of  New  York?    Why?  a  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Why  is  S.  America  so  rank  in  vegetation,  and  Africa  so  largely  cov- 
ered by  deserts?  la 

4.  J^to  what  departments  is  the  government  of  the  United  States  divid- 
ed?   In  whom  are  the  various  functions  vested?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  surface  of  the  &r  western  States 
and  Territories?    For  what  are  these  districts  valuable?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Which  is  the  largest  New  England  State?    Which  the  smallest? 
Which  the  most  important?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 

7.  Name  three  important  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
two  in  England. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

8.  What  is  the  most  densely  populated  country  of  Europe?  la 

9.  What  country  owns  the  middle  peninsula  of  southern  Asia?    For 
what  is  Lucknow  celebrated?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

la    Name  the  capitals  and  chief  commercial  cities  of  England,  United 
States,  Scotland,  Portugal,  and  Cuba.  10  pts.,  i  each. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  physical  geography  to  history?  io» 

2.  What  was  President  Van  Buren's  policy  respecting  the  relation  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  banks?  la 

3.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  political  character  of  John  Tyler.  10. 

4.  (a)    In  what  year  was  Florida  admitted  to  the  Union?    (b)    How 
many  States  then  in  the  Union? 

5.  What  led  to  the  Mexican  war,  i846-'48?  la 

6.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Fillmore's  administration?  10. 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,  1859.  lo. 

8.  (a)    What  State  first  seceded  from  the  Union?    (b)    In  what  year? 

a,  6;  b,  4. 

9.  (a)    Who  was  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy?    (b)    What 
was  his  previous  public  career?  a,  2;  b,  8. 

10.    What  faculties  in  your  pupils  do  you  seek  to  cultivate  by  the  study 
of  history?  la 

Note. — ^Descriptions  and  narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

two  advantages  resutt  Irom  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Ij  life?  z  pt».,  s  each. 

three  beneficial  effects  of  exerclRe.  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 
personE  require  the  roost  sleep,  those  who  labor  with  the  hand* 
o  labor  with  the  brain?    Why?  2  pts,,  5  each, 

UTe  said,  "We  should  put  off  our  winter  clothing  on  midsum- 
nd  put  it  on  again  the  day  after."    What  did  he  mean  by  this? 

10. 

5.  What  is  meant  \iy  the  term  "  food?"    From  what  source  do  we,  dH' 
rectlj'  or  indirectly,  derive  all  our  articles  of  food?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  What  is  msalivation?    What  three  important  ends  does  it  effect? 

4  pts.,  3  off  for  each  one. 

7.  How  many  circulation G  are  there  in  the  human  system?    What  is 
the  office  of  each.  4  pts,,  3  off  for  each  one. 

8.  How  can  you  breathe  the  impure  air  of  a  sick  room  with  comparative 
safety?  10. 

9.  Would  you  advise  the  presence  of  flowers  and  plants  in  the  school- 
room?   Why?  2  pts^  5  each. 

10.    What  are  the  usee  of  pam?  id. 

THEORY    AKD    PRACTICE. 
Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  recitation,  stating  its  objects,  the  different 
methods  of  testing,  the  advantages  of  each,  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
question,  the  errors  to  be  avoided,  etc, 

NOTI.— The  paper  written  by  the  »ppllcanl  should  be  marked  on  a  tcale  ol  i  Is  loo.    The 
nombei',  value  and  comctnc&t  of  the  BUlcmeals  made  ihould  be  coiridered. 


QUESTIONS    FOR    SEP- 


The  Number  af  tk*  Answer  Corraymds  to  tke  Number  of  tie  Question. 

WRmNG. 

1.  Writing  is  the  complement  of  Drawing,  and  both  these  are  the  com- 
plement of  reading.  In  our  best  schools  pupils  are  taught  to  write  the  first 
year, — DeGrafs  School-Room  Guide. 

2.  As  to  form  the  short  letters  may  be  divided  into  thirteen  short,  four 
semi- ex  tended,  and  nine  extended  or  looped. — Id. 

3.  The  capital  O  is  an  oval  letter  made  on  the  regular  slant,  and  con- 
tains a  lei^  curve,  right  curve,  and  left  curve.  The  second  and  third  corves 
should  be  eq  ual.    The  distance  between  the  left  curves  should  be  one-fifth 
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of  the  letter.    The  capital  O  is  three  spaces  high,  and  its  width  two-thirds 
its  length. — Hand-Book  af  Penm^nskif. 

4.  The  figure  4  contains  a  right  curve,  horizontal  left  curve,  and  left 
curve.  The  first  begins  one>fourth  of  a  space  above  the  head  line,  and  ex- 
tends three-fourths  of  a  space  below  it,  where  it  is  joined  at  a  point  to  the 
horizontal  left  curve  one  and  one- half  spaces  long.  The  last  left  curve  is 
made  on  the  regular  slant,  one  and  one-half  spaces  high  and  three-fourths 
of  a  space  from  the  right  curve. 

5.  A  compound  curve  is  a  combination  of  right  and  left  curves.  The 
letters  D,  Q,  V,  F,  S,  T,  L,  A,  P,  B,  R,  K,  N,  M,  contain  the  compound 
curve. 

SPELLING. 

I.  The  following  different  combinations  of  letters  are  used  to  represent 
the  sound  of  long  O :  au,  eo,  ew,  oa,  oe,  00,  ou,  ow,  o-e,  eau,  owe,  o-ue. 

3.  Inspection  of  slates  by  teacher.  Inspection  of  slates  by  monitors  ap- 
pointed by  teacher.  Having  pupils  inspect  and  correct  each  other's  slates. 
Having  children  compare  slates  with  the  lesson  in  the  book,  or  written  on 
the  black-board;  a  plan  which  has  the  advantages  of  throwing  the  labor  on 
the  child  and  of  having  the  corrections  made  at  the  sam»  time,  all  that  is 
needed  being  a  vigilant  oversight,  to  see  that  It  is  faithfully  done.  But  the 
method  which  to  our  mind  is  best  is  to  dictate  but  one  or  two  sentences, 
and  then  to  have  each  sentence  spelled  through  by  the  teach^,  or  by  #ie 
scholars  in  turn,  every  mistake  being  underlined. — DeGraf, 

READING. 

• 

1.  The  word  method  begins  with  words,  and  not  letters.  It  teaches 
words  as  representations  of  things,  qualities,  or  actions  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  words  are  made  up  of  letters.  To  this  end  real 
objects  are  presented  to  the  pupils,  an  interest  in  the  object  is  created  by 
question  and  conversation,  and  while  this  interest  bums,  the  word  represent- 
ing the  object,  quality  or  whatever  is  under  discussion  is  placed  before 
them  and  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  word  is  a  picture  of  the  thing, 
quality,  or  action.  They  are  required  to  drill  in  pronouncing  the  word  un- 
til the  picture  and  pronounciation  are  inseparably  impressed  on  the  mind. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  reading  are  modified  by  the  capacity  of  the  pu- 
pils. Those  passing  from  the  spelling  and  pronouncing  of  words  to  read- 
ing, and  until  they  are  able  to  commit  to  memory  and  comprehend  the 
simple  rules  of  elocution,  must  be  instructed  orally.  This  is  called  the 
First  Stage.  The  activity  of  Sense  and  Memory  in  childhood  makes  of 
children  quick  imitators.  They,  with  little  effort,  almost  exactly  reproduce 
whatever  i  mpresses  them  forcibly,  either  in  action  or  speech.  By  cultiva- 
tion of  this  power  they  soon  acquire  skill  in  reading,  and  are  thus  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  Second  Stage  of  learning  to  read.  They  may  thus  learn 
and  observe  certain  simple  and  practical  rules  of  pitch,  force,  time  and  in- 
flection, and  give  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  expression. — Sypker^s  Art 
of  Teaching  School. 
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3.  (i)    Who  composed  the  party  that  went  to  see  the  balloon? 
i2)    How  did  they  feel  on  seeing  the  balloon? 

(3)  What  did  they  do  before  they  returned  home? 

(4)  Why  were  they  no  longer  afraid  of  the  balloon? 

(5)  How  did  they  get  into  the  basket? 

(6)  In  what  order  were  they  helped  into  the  basket^ 

4.  The  semicolons  separate  the  parts  of  the  connected  compound  sen- 
tence, while  the  commas  mark  the  sub-divisions. 

5.  Falling  at  the  first  and  the  rising  at  each  of  the  others  except  the 
last 

ARITHMETIC. 

^-    3)'5»  '8>  ^Q.  31. 
2)  5»    6, 30,    7. 

'S)  5>    3i  io»    7- 

i»    3»    2,    7. 
7X2x3X5X2X3— "60  ft. 

3.  Analysis. — ^  divided  by  <7iM?  equals  f^,  hence  ^  divided  by  \  equaU 
6  times  ^,  and  ^  divided  by  5  sixths  equals  |  of  6  times  ^,  which  is  \ 
times  Ji,  which  equals  1),  or  fj. 

4.  i5<bu— spk. 

•45  pk.-*-5— .09  pk. 
.09  pk.-f-4«-.0225  bu. 

5.  One  myriameter  is  equal  to  looco  meters  and  5  myriameters  would  be 
equal  to  50000  meters;  if  one  meter  is  39.37  inches,  50000  meters  would  be 
50000  times  39.37  incheSi— 11968500  inches— 164041^  ft. 

6.  If  16  men  can  build  18  rds.  of  fence  in  13  da.,  to  do  the  work  one 
man  will  require  16  times  12  da.  which  are  192  da.,  and  96  men  will  require 
-^  of  192  da.,  which  are  2  da.  If  96  men  can  build  18  rds.  of  fence  in  3  da., 
to  build  one  rd.  they  will  require  -^  of  2  da.,  which  is  \  da.  And  to  build 
72  rds.  will  require  72  times  \  da.  which  are  8  da.  Therefore,  if  16  men. 
build  18  rds.  offence  in  12  da.,  96  men  can  build  72  rds.  in  8  da. 

7.  $.04^— iint.  on  $1  at  given  rate  for  i  yr. 

.20—  "        "        "        "        "       5  yrs. 
01.333  "        "        *'        "       4  mon. 

.133  "        "        "        "12  da. 


$.21,466— total  int. 
1.00 


$1.21,466— amt  of  $1  for  given  time. 

$i82.2o-hi.2i466-M$i50.— prin.  required. 
8.    Since  the  bonds  are  at  2%  per  cent  premium,  $1  in  bonds  is  worth 
$1,025  ^"  currency. 
If  $1,025  >>*  cur.  equal  $1  in  bonds  $20500,  the  currency  to  be  invested. 
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■equal  as  nuuiy  dollars  in  bonde  as  $1,025  '^  contained  timt«  in  $30500, 
which  are  ioooo  times.     Hence,  the  face  of  the  bonds  is  $3CX>oo. 

5  per  cent,  of  $ioooo>-$iooo,the  gold  intereet. 

Since  $1  in  gold  is  worth  $1.3511)  currency,  $1000  in  gold  are  worth  1000 
times  $1.35,  which  are  $1350,  the  currency  interest 

Then  $1350  i#whflt  per  cent,  of  $10500. 

1  per  cent,  of  $2050(^$205. 

If  I  per  cent,  of  $10500  is  $^05,  $1350  are  as  many  per  cent,  as  $305  are 
contained  times  in  $1350,  which  are  6Jf  times.  Hence,  the  rate  of  interest 
on  investment  is  6}f  per  cent. 

9.  16.  in.*— boundary  of  base.  4^4  in.^half  slant  height.  16  sq.  in.— ■ 
area  of  base. 

i6xs>i+i6^ici^no.  aq.  in.  in  entire  surface. 

10.  (i)     In  statement,  being  illogical  in  arrangement  _ 
(i)     In  the  use  of  a  small  a  as  the  sign  of  acrts. 

(3)  In  the  attempt  to  multiply  rds.,  by  rds. 

(4)  In  the  result 
140  rd.  X  4(^5600  sq.  rd. 
5600  sq.  rd.-«-i6c*— 35  A. 
$40x35— Jhoo- 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Because  by  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  sun  shinea 
one  part  of  the  year  directly  on  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  other 
part  of  the  year  directly  on  the  southern  hemisphere.  When  the  earth  is 
in  that  part  of  its  orbit  in  which  the  sun  shinea  directly  north  of  the  equa- 
tor it  is  summer  in  the  northern  hemisphore,  and  winter  in  the  southern, 
and  when  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  when  the  sun  shines  directly  on  the 
south  side  of  the  equator,  it  is  summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and 
winter  in  the  northern. 

a.  West.  Because  the  sun  appears  to  travel  from  east  to  westand  when 
it  is  noon  at  New  York  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  place  west  of  New  York 
consequently  the  time  at  that  place  is  before  noon. 

3.  South  America  receives  a  greater  rain  fall  than  Africa,  consequently 
its  vegetation  is  greater. 

4.  The  U.  S.  government  is  divided  into  thi-ee  departments,  the  Execu- 
tive, vested  in  a  President;  the  Legislative,  vested  in  a  Congress  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  Judicial,  vested  in  a 
Chief  Justice  and  nine  associate  Justices,  constituting  the  Supreme  Court. 

5.  The  surface  of  the  far  western  States  and  Territories  is  generally 
mountainous  or  consieting  of  elevated  plateaus  dry  and  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetation.    These  districts  are  valuable  chiefly  for  their  mineral  wealth. 

6.  Maine  is  the  largest  New  England  state,  and  Rhode  Island  is  the 
imallest.     Massachusetts  is  the  most  important. 

7.  Lowell,  Mass.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  U-  S. 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  in  England. 
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8.  Belgium. 

9.  Hindostan  belongs  U>  Great  Britian.  Lucknow  Is  celebrated  as  be- 
ing the  scene  of  the  heroic  defense  b^  a  British  garrison  a^inst  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

10.  England,  London.  United  States,  Washington  and  New  York, 
Scotland,  Edinburg  and  Glasgow.     Portugal,  Lisbon.    Cuba,  Havana. 


:.  The  physical  features  of  the  earth  have  determined  to  a  great  extent 
the  character  and  distribution  of  the  population.  Nations  have  maintained 
their  existence  and  peculiar  character  by  reason  of  the  physical  nature  of 
their  location.  As  an  Instance  we  may  mention  the  Swiss  people,  who  have 
maintained  their  independence  and  a  Republican  tbrm  of  government  in 
spite  of  the  contending  powers  around  them,  because  they  are  hemmed  in 
and  protected  by  mountains. 

1.  Van  Buren's  policy  was  exhibited  in  what  was  known  as  the  Sub- 
Treasury  bill,  providing  that  all  government  dues  should  be  paid  in  gold 
<3x  silver  and  that  the  public  funds  were  to  be  taken  from  the  state  banks 
and  deposited  with  sub- treasurers  appointed  Tot  the  purpose,  who  were  to 
give  security  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

3.  John  Tyler  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  had  been  placed 
on  the  Whig  ticket  through  motives  of  expediency,  although  he  was  known 
to  be  opposed  to  a  U.  S.  bank.  On  his  accession  to  office  he  disappointed 
the  party  that  had  elected  him  by  vetoing  the  bill  to  recharter  the  U.  S. 
Bank.  By  the  act  of  elevating  this  man  to  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
the  Whig  party  virtually  gave  it«elf  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  and  subsequent  similar  cases  should  be  that 
political  parties  should  never,  through  motives  of  expediency,  place  men 
on  their  ticket  who  are  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 

4.  Florida  was  admitted  in  1645  as  the  17th  State. 

5.  The  passage  of  the  resolutions  permitting  Texas  to  join  the  Union 
was  considered  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Moreover,  the  ' 
-western  boundary  of  Texas  was  in  dispute.  The  Texans  claimed  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans  con- 
tended that  the  revolted  province  had  never  spread  farther  westward  than 
the  river  fences.— Hiii.  of  U.  S.,  Campbell. 

6.  The  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Bill. 

7.  John  Brown,  an  old  man  who  had  taken  port  in  the  border  warfare  in 
Kansas,  conceived  the  idea  of  inciting  an  insurrection  among  the  staves, 
«nd  thus  setting  them  at  liberty.  With  twenty  one  followers  he  made  an 
attack  on  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  siezed  the  arms  intending  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  slaves.  He  was  overpowered  by  the  state 
militia  and  many  of  his  followers  killed.     He  was  hung  for   murder   and 

8.  South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  secede.     In  the  year  i860. 
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9.    Jefferson  Davis.    He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  1808,  educated  at  West 

Point,  served  in  Black  Hawk  and  Mexican  Wars,  was  a  member  of  House 

of  Representatives,  U.  S.  Senator  and  Secretary  of  War  under  Pres.  Pierce. 

la     I.  Memory  of  events.    2.  Power  of  discrimination  and  comparison. 

3.  The  moral  faculties  in  general. 

GRAMMAR. 

I     There  were  many  who  drew  back  from  their  promises. 

3.  The  Italians  say,  **  Good  company,  in  a  journey,  makes  the  way  8een> 
shorter." 

3.  You,  pro.,  personal,  ant  person  spoken  to,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
and  person,  gender  and  number  unknown.  Objective  subject  of  the  infin. 
to  be,  understood.    Haffy,  an  adj.  des.,  limits  ^<7«. 

4.  What  would  I  give  if  I  could  see  you  happy,  is  a  complex  declarative 
sentence  of  which  /  is  the  simple  subject  unmodified,  and  would  give  v/hat 
if  I  could  see  you  hafPy,  \h  the  complex  pred.,  of  which  would  give  is  the 
simple  pred.,  modified  by  what,  a  simple  obj.  element  of  the  first  class,  and 
hy  if  J  could  see  you  hapfy,^.  simple  adverbial  element  of  the  third  class- 
and  also  a  simple  subordinate  declarative  sentence  of  which  /  is  the  sim- 
ple subject  unmodified,  and  could  see  you  [to  be]  happy  is  the  complex 
pred.,  of  which  could  see  is  the  simple  pred.,  modified  by  yon  [to  be]  happy, 
a  complex  obj.  element  of  second  class.  Tou,  the  objective  subject  of  to- 
be,  is  modified  by  happy,  a  simple  adj.  element  of  the  first  class. 

5.  May,  can,  or  must  be  lost. 

6.  Nom.,  she,  poss.  her,  obj.  her. 

7.  I  know  that  you  are  mistaken. 

8.  Up<t  verb,  irreg.,  intrans.,  act,  imperative  mode,  2nd,  plural,  to  agree 
with  sub.,  comrades*  Said,  verb,  irreg.,  trans.,  active,  prin.  parts,  say,  said, 
said,  infinitive  mode,  construction  of  a  noun,  obj.  of  lei  understood. 

9.  Do  know,  verb,  irreg.,  intrans.,  act.,  prin.  parts,  know,  knew,  known, 
ist  person  sing.,  to  agree  with  sub,  /.  Where  is  a  conjunctive  adverb.  It 
connects  the  two  sentences  and  limits  is, 

10.    The  molasses  is  excellent    Each  strove  to  recover  his  position. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

X.  The  bones  are  sofler  and  less  brittle  in  early  life  and  consequently 
less  liable  to  be  broken  in  the  active  and  careless  career  of  childhood.  Their 
soft  condition  permits  more  rapid  growth  and  development. 

2.  Exercise  aids  digestion  by  stimulating  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  increasing  the  excretion  of  waste  material.  It  strengthens  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  by  bringing  it  into  use  and  aids  all  the  operations  of  the  body  by 
equalizing  the  circulation. 

3.  Those  who  labor  with  their  brains  require  the  most  sleep  because  the- 
tissues  are  wasted  more  rapidly  by  mental  labor  and  need  more  time  for 
repairs. 
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amount  of  cloth- 
re  can  not  agree 

r  food  is  meant  anything  which,  when  tolen  into  the  blood,  ii  ai- 

d  or  built  up  into  the  tissues  of  the  bodj.     Alt  our  food  is  derived 

or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  originally  from  the 

kingdom. 

D.     insalivation  is  the  mingling  of  the  saliva  with  the  food  during  the 

process  of  mastication.    It  serves,  ist,  to  moisten  and  lubricate  the  food 

to  aid  in  mastication  and  deglutition,  3nd,  to  dissolve  solid  portions  of  food 

ia  that  they  may  affect  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  3d,  to  change  starch  into 

^ugar. 

7.  The  syst-^mic  circulation  by  which  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
Heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back  again  to  the  heart  The  pulmon. 
ary  by  which  the  btood  is  carried  to  the  lungs  for  purification  and  back 
again  to  the  hearL  The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  system  of  circulation  making  three  systems  in  all. 

S.  The  air  of  a  sick  room  is  more  or  less  injurious  even  with  all  precau- 
tions. The  room  should  be  well  ventilated.  Vessels  of  water  should  be 
kept  in  the  room  which  should  frequently  be  changed  as  water  absorbs  the 
foul  exhalations.  Persons  in  a  sick  room  should  breathe  through  the  nos- 
trils and  not  through  the  mouth,  and  should  never  enter  a  sick  room  to  re- 
main long  if  hungry  and  Mhausted.  If  these  precautions  are  taken  a  sick 
room  even  under  the  worst  forme  of  disease  is  comparatively  harmless  to 
persons  in  good  health. 

9.  Flowers  and  plants  in  the  school  room  are  not  injurious  if  ventila- 
tion Is  attended  to  and  they  are  not  in  too  great  number.  We  would  ad- 
vise their  presence  for  their  value  as  objects  of  beauty,  making  a  room 
look  home-like  and  attractive. 

10.  Pain  is  necessary  to  warn  ui  of  danger.  If  it  were  not  lor.  pain  we 
would  constantly  be  doing  ourselves  injury. 

THEORY   AND   PRACnCK. 


The  objects  of  a  recitation  are  ist,  Examination  or  finding  out  what  the 
pupil  has  learned  by  study.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  questions,  by 
requiring  pupils  to  report  on  topics,  by  written  work  on  black  board,  solving 
examples,  &c.  Questions  should  not  be  too  direct  or  such  as  will  suggest 
the  answer  unless  it  be  for  very  joung pupils  or  for  an  occasional  con- 
cert drill :  3nd,  Imparting  instruction  where  the  teacher  adds  to  what  the 
pupils  have  recited  information  from  his  own  store  of  knowledge  or  by  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  information  in  the  books  as  in  pre- 
liminary drills,  and  in  the  explanation  of  difficult  points  in  the  lesson;  3d, 
Cultivation  of  mind  by  criticism  and  general  drill  in  neatness  and  accuracy 
of  expression  and  written  work;  and  4th,  Stirring  up  mind  by  proper  ques- 
tions, suggestions  and  directions  as  to  methods  of  studv. 
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COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


OEVOTEX)  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


CONDUCTED  BY   G.  DALLAS   LIND. 


Dear  Friends: — Notwithstanding  we  have  just  passed  through  a  heat- 
ed political  contest  here  in  Indiana,  the  Central  Normal  has  moved  on 
steadily  with  its  work.  Our  students  are  here  for  a  purpose  and  they  have 
not  allowed  outside  matters  to  disturb  them  in  the  pursuit  of  that  purpose. 
Of  course  there  was  an  Interest  manifested  in  the  political  work  which  was- 
going  on,  but  not  such  as  would  disturb  their  more  important  work  of  pre- 
parmg  to  be  citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 

Our  General  Exercises  have  been  of  unusual  interest  this  term.  Brief 
lectures  each  morning  on  some  important  topic  from  different  members'  of 
the  faculty  have  contributed  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  these  morn- 
ing exercises.  We  have  had  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  latest  discov- 
eries in  science  by  Dr.  Tingley,  some  excellent  talks  on  Literature  and 

anguage  by  Miss  Dora,  and  Miss  Kate,  and  Prof.  Spillman,  while  Profs. 
Adams  and  Steele  have  given  us  practical  talks  on  various  subjects. 

Prof  Clancy,  the  "  funny "  elocutionist,  has  been  with  us  for  several 
weeks. 

* 

Now  let  us  take  a  peep  at  Prof.  Adams'  mail  and  hear  some  news  from 
old  Normalites: 

Thos.  Riner  is  teaching  two  miles  from  home  in  Ohio.     He  says,  "  I  re-  . 
alize  the  results  of  my  work  and  instruction  at  the  Normal."    He  exp>ecta 
to  take  the  Scientific  Course  next  year. 

Our  young  friend  M.  E.  Patrick,  having  received  a  good  certificate,  i6> 
teaching  in  Perry  county. 

C.  A.  Markland  writes  from  Decatur  county. 

Robt.  A.  Trippet  is  teaching  in  Gibson  county.  He  is  remembered  here 
by  scores  of  friends. 

T.  J.  Engleman,  writing  from  Harrison  county,  sends  greetings  to  his 
old  friends,  and  desires  to  meet  them  all  here  next  spring.  That  is  what 
we  desire  also. 

G.  O.  Moore  and  E.  Purdy  have  positions  this  year  on  the  janitorial 
taff. 

Late  Stephens  and  E.  M.  Palmer  are  attending  medical  lectures  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

C.  F.  Allen  is  teaching  in  Marion  county. 

L.  E.Jay  gave  his  friends  a  pleasant  surprise  by  putting  in  his  appear- 
ance at  Commencement.     He  is  now  at  Sheridan. 
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G.  W.  Allen  U  Principtil  at  Rensselaer,  Ind,  He  will  go  to  Ann  Arbor 
xt  year.  He  ie  a  thorough  Normalite,  and  made  man/  Triends  while  at 
e  Normal. 

I-  V.  Martin,  having  had  glorious  success  for  three  ytii%  as  Principal  at 
lonevllle,  has  takan  a  poeition  in  the  Indianapolis  High  School.  He  hat 
arge  of  Mathematici.  His  success  is  the  more  assured  from  the  fact 
at  he  lately  took  unto  himself  a  wife.    The  Normal  sends  congratula- 

L.  R.  Ginn  teaches  in  Henry  county — will  return  to  the  Normal  as  soon 
as  his  school  closes. 

T.  M.  Johnson  is  taking  care  of  Normal  Interests  in  Huntington  county. 

Miss  Kate  Stradling,  writing  from  Muncie,  says  among  other  things: 
"Of  course  Miss  Jennie  Jones  and  Mr.  Shirey  are  progressing  finely."  You 
would  emphasize  the  "  of  course  "  if  you  could  see  Ihem  delving  into  their 
woi-k.     Miss  Kate  will  teach  near  home  and  will  certainly  have   a   good 

Eugene  Ausbrooks  writes  from  Illinois.     His  health  has  improved. 

Ira  E.  Dunlavy  sends  greeting  from  Fillmore. 

Smith  Sajers  writes  from  Jennings  county — is  well  and,  we  suppose  do- 
ing well. 

J.  L,  Hubbarth  is  teaching  young  ideas  in  Dearborn  county  howtoshooL 

C.  P.  Barber  is  back  at  the  Normal. 

G.  E.  Rohrabaugh  did  not  return,  but  he  sent  an  able  substitute,  his  bro- 
ther, who  is  taking  the  Scientific  Course. 

U.  S.  Reed  says,  "I'll  be  with  you  again  in  the  spring."  He  does  not 
need  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  welcome. 

E  J.  Goar  writes  from  Frankfort,  Ind. 

J.  Q-  Allen  U  attending  Medical  Lectures  at  Indianapolis.  His  place  in 
the  library  of  the  Normal  is  filled  by  J.  A.  H.  Stagg. 

J   R.  Tanquary,  of  Illinois,  is  with  us  again  and  doing  line  work. 

A.  W.  Swain  writes  from  Morristown. 

E.  H.  Stradling  will  teach  near  Muncie  and  return  in  the  spring  prepar- 
atory to  taking  the  Scientific  Course  next  year. 

G.  L.  Roberts,  writing  from  Decatur  county,  says,  "  I  am  enjoying  my- 
self very  well ;  but  would  prefer  to  be  at  the  C.  N.  C." 

W.  K.  Prichard  is  attending  a  Medical  College  in  West  Virginia. 

G.  M.  Dodd  says,  "  With  you  or  not  with  you,  I  am  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Normal." 

E.  L.  Perrin  says,  "  When  I  come  to  apply  what  I  liave  learned,  I  fee! 
amply  rewarded  for  time  and  money  invested  in  the  Central  Normal," 

C.  S.  Compton  ia  studying  law  at  Princeton,  Ind. 

J.  P.  Miller,  writing  from  Milroy,  sends  his  veyy  best  wishes  to  Faculty 
and  students. 

T.  I.  Holmes  says  he  will  be  with  us  next  spring  and  summer. 

R.  Vi.  Holland  is  teaching  near  Lennoxburg,  Ky.  He  has  sent  several 
of  his  friends  to  the  Normal. 
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Our  former  co-worker  and  friend,  J.  F.  Stephens,  gave  us  a  very  pleasant 
visit  recently.  J.  F.  finds  farming  much  more  conducive  to  health  than 
school  life. 

A.  C.  Bridges,  J.  C.  Bridges  and  Marshall  Underwood  gave  us  a  fljing 
visit  in  time  of  the  fair. 

Our  Kentucky  friend,  John  Morris,  is  teaching  in  Preble  county,  Ohio. 

Miss  Nannie  Owen  teaches  in  Benton  county. 

Miss  Anna  Rundle,  writing  from  her  home  in  Illinois,  says,  **I  never 
realized  how  much  I  had  learned  in  the  Training  Class  till  I  went  into  the 
school  room.  Hope  to  return  to  the  Normal  to  greet  old  friends  with  the 
*  Normal  hand-shake.^ " 

By  the  way,  we  have  about  20  representatives  from  old  Kentucky,  and 
others  are  making  arrangements  to  come.  A  goodly  number  of  these  were 
the  pupils  and  friends  of  the  Principal  when  he  taught  in  Kentucky  a  few 
years  ago.    This  speaks  for  itself. 

A  letter  from  D.  W.  Gwaltney  shows  his  interest  in  the  Central  Normal, 
Among  other  things  he  says,  "  Normal  principles  work  well,  both  in  farm- 
ing and  teaching.  No  one  should  fail  to  attend  the  Training  Class.  Even 
if  he  never  expects  to  teach,  it  ts  the  class" 

Effie  Thomas  says,  *^I  shall  always  speak  a  good  word  for  the  Normal 
and  ever  remember  the  kindness  of  my  teachers." 

M.  H.  Wilson,  Morristown,  O.,  says,  "  Give  Prof.  Steele  my  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  his  Geometry  class.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mend your  school  highly  to  all  my  acquaintances." 

W.  H.  Crackel  writes  from  Gray  ville,  111. 

Miss  Kate  Burton,  Mitchell,  Ind.,  sends  kindest  regards  to  pupils  and 
teachers.    She  is  kindly  remembered  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

C.  F.  Allen,  who  was  a  Central  Normalite  fifty-nine  weeks  says,  "  I  will 
gladly  do  all  in  my  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Central  Normal. 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  school  long  enough  to  know  something  of 
its  merits,  and  can  recommend  it  to  any  one  wishing  a  good  practical  edu- 
cation with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  money." 

G.  V.  Buchanan,  writing  from  his  home  in  Illinois,  says,  "  Several  have 
promised  to  come  with  me  to  take  the  Scientific  Course  next  year." 
T.  E.  Mclntyre  writes  from  Eaton,  O. 

J.  T.  Goodman  says,  **  It  will  afford  me  g^eat  pleasure  to  do  all  I  can  for 
you." 

Otis  Patterson,  when  last  heard  from,  was  rusticating  for  his  health  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin. 
W.  O.  Smith,  recently  made  his  Danville  friends  happy  by  a  flying  visit. 


"  To  EDUCATE  the  intellect  is  to  unfold,  direct,  and  strengthen  it,  that  it 
shall  be  prepared  to  be,  through  all  its  future  course,  a  zealous  and  success* 
ful  S€c.icr  '^ier  trnth^^ — Alonzo  Potter. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 

In  sending  ttamps  to  this  office  send  only  of  t-cent  denomination. 

Now  1b  a  good  time  to  make  up  club«.     Send  for  our  Premium  Circu- 
lar. 

When  vriting  to  have  yant  address  changed  pleue  give  the  old  poet- 


We  are  now  offering  extra  terms  on  our  bookE,  to  hold  good  until  Jan- 
\i9xy  I.  Alt  of  our  readers  interested  In  the  circulation  of  our  books 
would  do  well  to  send  for  circular. 


Wb  call  attention  to  the  manj  new  advertisements  this  month.  It  will 
paj  to  read  them.  In  fact  it  always  pays  to  read  the  ad verti semen ts.  In 
answering  any  of  them  do  not  fail  to  mention  The  Normal  T&achbr. 
This  will  be  an  advantage  to  you. 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Professor  Dale's  new 
work  on  Elocution,  on  second  page  of  cover,  and  to  the  very  liberal  offer 
contained  therein.  We  hope  that  all  of  our  readers  will  accept  the  offer. 
We  never  made  a  more  liberal  one. 

J.  P.  Wright,  formerly  Clerk  in  the  Central  Normal  College,  is  Gei  «ral 
Agent  for  our  House  in  the  Counties  of  Pike,  Posey,  Gibson,  and  Vender- 
burg.  His  headquarters  are  at  Patoka,  Gibson  Co.,  Ind.,  where  all  com- 
munications and  orders  for  his  territory  should  be  addressed. 

Thomas  L.  Sawyer,  school  commissioner  of  Newton  county,  Missouri, 
is  doing  a  most  excellent  work  for  the  schools  of  his  county.  His  plan  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  every  County  Superintendent  and  Commissioner 
in  the  United  States,  We  give  below  the  partial  contents  of  a  tetter  just 
received  from  him.     We  hope  many  will  follow  kis  example: 

Dbar  Sir — Please  tind  enclosed  $i.3oin  stampsinpaymentof  the  twelve 
"  Queer  Queries"  you  tent  and  for  which  I  receipted  you.  Have  sold  all 
but  two  and  as  I  wilt  make  a  trip  this  week  to  visit  schools,  will  take  them 
and  a  few  of  alt  your  books,  and  Tbachbr  and  hope  I0  make  a  good  re- 
port on  my  return.  1  find  an  interest  is  being  felt  in  education  in  our  coun- 
ty by  reading  your  works  and  I  am  determined  to  stir  up  people  and  teach- 
ers. I  give  every  teacher  a  copy  of  The  Normal  Teacher  a/id  have  the 
promise  of  gome  twenty  to  subscribe  as  soon  as  they  get  their  first  month's 
wages.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  good  lot  of  October  numbers,  as  I 
can  see  the  good  they  are  doing.  [  was  appointed  Commissioner  in  Janu- 
ary and  my  term  expires  in  April,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  our  teachers  are 
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reading  more  than  they  have  ever  done  before;  and  if  I  am  elected  in  April 
I  will  have  75  or  80  subscribers;  they  need  stirring  up,  and  they  will  get  it 
I  am  driving  the  dead  beats  out  of  our  county,  and  am  working  in  good 
ones.    Yours  truly,  T.  L.  Sawyer. 

BOOK    TABLE. 


Bacon'  Essays,  With  Annotations.  By  Richard  Whatelv,  D.  D.,  and 
Notes  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  Franklin  Fiske  Heard,  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard.  New  York;  Chas.  T.  Dillingham.  Cloth,  Student's  Edi- 
tion, pp.  641. 

This  great  thinker  and  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  best  known  by 
his  Essays  because,  as  he,  himself,  said  "  they  come  home  to  men's  busi- 
ness and  bosoms."  The  student  who  wishes  a  copy  of  Bacon's  Essays 
should  procure  this  edition.  The  Annotations  need  no  recommendation 
as  the  name  of  Richard  Whately  is  sufficient.  Lee  &  Shepard  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  out  such  an  excellent  work  in  such  excellent 
style.  No  library  can  be  complete  without  a  volume  of  Bacon's  and  this  is 
the  one  we  would  recommend  to  the  purchaser. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Scientific  Agriculture;  By  N.  S. 
Lupton,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  York :     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


This  little  work  of  100  pages  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Lupton  to  answer 
the  demand  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  which  require  that  the 
elementary  principles  of  agriculture  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  It 
treats  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner  of  the  chemistry  of  soils,  manures  and 
plants,  the  rotation  of  crops,  care  of  live  stock,  &c.  An  appendix  gives  a 
number  of  simple  and  easy  experiments.  We  can  only  say  that  the  book 
we  think  will  prove  to  be  just  the  thing  for  the  end  desired. 

Oddments  of  Andean  Diplomacy,  and  Other  Oddments:  including  a 
proposition  for  a  Double-Track  Steel  Railway  from  the  westerly  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay  to  the  midway  margin  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  the 
two  terminal  points,  measured  along  the  line  contemplated,  being  nearly^ 
if  not  quite,  eight  thousand  miles  apart;  Together  with  an  inquiry 
whether,  in  view  of  certain  facts  of  grave  international  and  inter- colonial 
polity  and  proceedings  herein  portraved,  the  proposed  road  should  not, 
in  all  justice  and  fairness,  and  in  conformity  with  the  highest  attributes 
of  republican  foresight  and  vigilance,  be  deflected  as  far  away  from  Brazil 
as  to  cut  her  off  entirely  from  its  boundless  benefits  so  long  as  her  anti- 
quated and  antagonistic  system  of  government  remains  imp>erial  or  other- 
wise monarchical.  By  Hinton  Rowan  Helper.  St.  Louis:  W.  S.  Bryan, 
Publisher. 

The  lengthy  title  page  which  we  have  given  above  will  perhaps  give  as 
clear  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book  as  we  could  give  in  our  limited 
space.  We  have  only  to  say  that  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  is  the  author  of  a 
book  which  appeared  in  1857  which  had  such  an  immense  circulation. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  an  once  recognize  the  author.  The  present  vol- 
ume contains  480  pp.  printed  on  fine  paper  and  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 
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The  American  Kindergarten  Magazine — Edited  by  Emily  M.  Coe,  New 
York.    $1.00  a  year.    October,  1880. 

Miss  Coe  has  the  distinguished  satisfaction  of  being  a  Kindergarten 
heretic,  that  is,  she  is  not  in  good  standing  with  the  orthodox  Kindergar- 
terners,  whose  special  lofty-nosed  boast  is  that  they  are  in  the  direct  lines 
of  the  Froebelian  apostolic  succession,  while  Miss  Coe  is  a  shallow,  out- 
side-of-the  ring  upstart,  who  is  therefore  a  sham  and  a  fraud  and  a  quack. 
Our  sympathies  are  decidedly  with  Miss  Coe,  although  we  have  not  one 
particle  of  sympathy  for  the  Kindergarten  movement  as  a  part  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  It  may  be  all  right  for  the  state  to  teach,  but  when  it 
invades  the  family  and  robs  the  cradle  for  the  purpose  of  running,  we  con- 
fess we  are  not  Spartan  enough  to  approve  of  it.  What  more  could  the 
wildest  communism  ask.^ 


Canada  School  yournal — Sept.,  1880.    Toronto. 

This  Monthly  has  the  appearance  of  a  solid,  efficient,  well-sustained  or- 
gan. This  number  sounds  the  note  of  "  over-pressure  "  in  the  schools.  It 
presents  the  two  views  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner. 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly — Sept.,  i88o.     W.  J.  Shoup  &  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  opening  article,  "  Work  Again,"  is  a  good,  suitable  one  for*  the  coun- 
try school  teacher  opening  his  school.  The  selected  material  is  excellent. 
The  news  department  is  well  sustained.  The  Iowa  teacher  ought  to  take 
this  paper,  whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not.  He  can  afford  to  take  it — and 
The  Normal  Teacher. 


The  Institute  IVorher—Sept.,  1880.     T.  W.  Fields,  Powers,  Jay  Co.,  Ind. 

This  is  a  new  enterprise  in  a  new  field.  It  is  especially  designed  for  the 
encouragement  and  direction  of  teachers  of  Indiana,  with  reference  to  their 
township  institutes.  It  will  certainly  find  friends.  Mr.  Fields  is  an  ener- 
getic, practical  teacher.    We  wish  him  abundant  success. 

The  Indiana  School  yournal — This  periodical  needs  no  favors  or  announce- 
ments from  us  or  anybody  else.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  educationals  in 
the  United  States.  Every  teacher  in  Indiana  hears  of  it  faithfully  at  least 
once  a  year  and  probably  sees  it  as  often,  whether  he  subscribes  for  it  or 
not.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Bell,  is  well  known  as  a  sincere,  earnest  worker,  with 
strong  convictions  and  undoubted  ability  to  set  them  forth.  He  has  lately 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  handling  without  touching  the  young  "Nor- 
mals "  of  Indiana.  His  late  attempt  in  the  August  Journal  interested  us. 
Patrick  Henry  was  hardly  more  successful  with  George  III.  Look  out^ 
Bro.  Bell,  you  may  be  misunderstood.  Dashes  and  exclamation  points  are 
good  protection,  but  they  are  so  suggestive.  Now  what  if  some  sensitive^ 
un-state,  unorthodox,  Normal  School  man  should  conclude  that  you  in- 
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tended  to  call  him  a  liar  and  his  work  a  humbug,  [which  we  veriljr  belieTe 
your  language  could,  hy  a  not  unfair  interpretation,  be  made  to  signifj] 
what  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  your  high  soul  and  Xody  character. 
For  anyone  who  knows  you  knows  that  you  would  not  descend  to  notice 
in  your  respectable  journal  certain  Normal  Schools  [unless  you  were  paid 
for  it  as  advertising]  much  less  would  you  be  guilty  of  the  vulg^ity  which 
such  an  expression  indicates.  Playing  with  good  flour  will  make  most 
anybody  white. 

But  we  have  departed  somewhat  from  our  purpose.  We  intended  mere- 
ly to  give  the  Indiana  School  Journal  a  good,  kindly  notice.  It  is  a  good 
paper.  It^s  editor  is  a  good  man,  with  good  ideas,  with  good  ability  to  ex 
press  them,  except  when  he  is  a  little  in  doubt  about  them,  when,  since 
copy  must  be  furnished,  he  makes  out  very  well  with  quads  and  punctua- 
tion marks. 


Kindergarten  Messenger^  and  the  New  Education — Yor  parents  and  teach- 
ers. Devoted  to  Kindergarten  Culture  and  Educational  Hygiene  in  Home 
and  School.     Edited  by  W.N.  Hailman;  July,  1880.    Milwaukee-.  $1.00. 

The  editor  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Hailman,  is  the  author  of  a  little  work 
**  History  of  Pedagogy,"  which  we  can  recommend.  He  is  certainly  com- 
petent to  speak  for  Kindergartenism,  if  anyone  is  in  this  country.  We 
commend  this  paper  to  those  interested. 

The  Little  Gem  and  Kindergarten — E.  B.  Grannis  is  Proprietor  and  Pub- 
lisher, 22  Beekman  St.,  New  York.     Aug.,  1880. 

This  is  a  beautiful  child*8  and  mother's  paper.  It  is  abundantly  illustrat- 
ed. 


The  Western  Educational  Review^V oV  I,  No.  5,  Sept,  1880.  Ft  Scott, 
Kansas. 

This  paper  is  published  by  our  worthy  young  friends  D.  £.  Sanders  and 
S.  M.  Cutler,  m  the  interests  of  the  Kansas  Normal  College  of  which  they 
are  the  Associate  Principals.    We  bespeak  for  it  a  growing  success. 


The  School  Visitor — Devoted  to  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  English 
Grammar.    60  cents  a  year.     Ansonia,  O.     Published  by  J.  S.  Royer.    , 

If  we  understand  it,  this  paper  is  published  by  a  County  Examiner  for 
the  instruction  of  the  teachers  of  his  own  and  all  other  counties.  We  can 
«peak  more  emphatically  of  it  when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  It. 

The  Pacific  School  and  Home  yournal — San  Francisco.  Sept.,  1880.  The 
opening  article,  **Some  Reminiscences  of  Boston  Schools  Fifly  Years 
Ago,"  is  a  most  excellent  one  of  a  very  interesting  series.  The  Journal  is 
deservedly  prosperous.    The  editor  shows  himself  able  and  alive. 

The  PractiaU  Teacher — Semi-Monthly.    $1.25  a  year.    Chicago. 
A  brisk,  practical,  pungent,  pointed  paper. 
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^mnylvania  School  yournai—Se^l.,  i88o.  $1.60  a  year.  J.  P. 
am,  Editor. 

Lte  Teachers'  AReociation  Proceedings  and  products  fill  the  most 
mber  The  tnost  interesting  discusBion  is  that  upon  "Exatnina- 
d  by  an  able  paper.b;  Prof.  Richards  on  Ihc  "Use  and  Abuse  of 
ions."  There  is  a  rebellion  on  foot  in  Pennsylvania  against  the 
nination  farce.    God  speed  it.  , 

J  ke  Uiio  Educational  journal — llic  oldest  and  most  revered  of  the  edu- 
calionals.  Everybody  knows  it  Every  teacher  in  Ohio  should  subscribe 
for  it. 

Tkt  Wesleitt  Normal  Educator— Ed.  B.  Smith,  Editor.    Ladoga,  Ind. 

A  verj  interesting  feature  of  this  paper  is  the  biographical  sketch  which 
opens  each  number.  The  first  one,  we  believe,  was  that  of  Prof.  A.  Hol- 
brook,  Principal  of  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon.  O.  The  present 
one  is  of  Prof.  A.  Campbell  Goodwin,  a  candidate  for  tlie  Sute  Superin- 
tendency  of  Schools  in  Indiana, 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ENDORSE: 

THE  WESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL,  as  being  as  claimed,  a«**riw«,  progres- 
srvtytkoronghly  Western. 

MONTHLY FIFTY  CENTS YEARLY. 

Our  readers  have  fouifd  that  we  have  more  than  fulfilled  our  promises  for  i8So,  and  we 
shall  for  1881  make  still  greater  efforts.  Herewith  is  given  a  few  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived: 

"  Yours  is  the  best  paper  I  take." — "  Instructive  in  my  school  work." — "  It  is  practical 
talk,  not  theory." — "Do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  number." — "It  is  just  the  paper  needed 
in  my  school." — "  Article  on  'Qulncy  system  alone  worth  fifty  cents." — **  Music  and  Draw- 
ing plates  eagerly  grasped  by  pupils." — "  It  contains  an  abundance  of  information  valuable 
to  the  live  teacher." — "I  take  six  educational  journals  and  am  free  to  say  yours  is  my  favor- 
ite."—" I  think  the  articles  the  ablest  I  have  read,  and  look  eagerly  for  its  coming  every 
month."—"  Educational  articles  Interesting  and  instructive;  as  a  wnole  is  the  chattiest  and 
most  interesting  of  its  kind." — "  It  is  rich  in  information  and  abounds  with  practical  ideas. 
All  its  departments  are  exceedingly  instructive." 

Read  Proposition  to  Subscribers,  Below, 


WAGGONER  PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING  CARDS. 


tt 


Are  a  great  help  in  drawing." — " I  find  your  cards  just  what  I  wanL" — "They  arc  a 
great  help  to  my  pupils." — "  Were  used  in  school  soon  as  they  came  to  hand."—"  Forward 
dozen  sets  at  once;  children  are  delighted." — "School  is  like  a  new  place  since  they  were 
introduced." — "They  are  regular  beauties,  much  better  than  I  hoped  for." — "The  varieties 
are  good,  and  my  six  year  old  scholars  can  nearly  imitate  each  one.  Cannot  do  without 
them." — "  They  help  me  both  in  mv  own  drawing  and  in  teaching." 

These  cards  are  neatly  put  up  in  sets  of  six  each  (5x7)^  and  contain  seventy  two  examples 
graded  to  suit  the  youngest  person  that  can  use  a  pencil.  Teachers  desiring  to  secure  a 
quantity  for  use  m  their  schools,  will  please  correspond,  and  special  rates  will  gladly  be 

iven.    A  full  and  complete  set,  postpaid.    Price   15  cents.    (With  every  set  is  enclosed 

HE  Waggoner  School  Ruler  ^ 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  ENDORSE: 

WAGGONER'S  SCHOOL  MOTTOES,  as  being  one  of  the  best  means  for  awakening 
and  interesting  pupils. 

♦*  Am  highly  pleased."—"  I  have  used  the  mottoes  with  success." — **  They  are  just  what 
I  want  in  my  scnool."—"  They  excel  all  my  most  sanguine  expectations." — "Would  not 
part  with  them  for  four  times  their  cost." — "Those  mottoes — well,  I  could  not  teach  without 
them.""— The  mottoes  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  my  school-room." — '*  Hung  them  yes- 
terday, and  their  influence  was  distinctly  marked." — "  They  adorn  the  room  as  well  as 
awakening  and  interesting  the  pupils." — "  It  is  only  after  the  teacher  has  once  used  yosxt 
mottoes  that  he  can  appreciate  their  advantages." — "  The  mottoes  are  just  what  every  teach- 
er should  have  to  adorn  his  school  room,  and  to  advise  his  scholars  to  diligence." 

Read    Proposition  to  Swbscribers^  Below, 

Teachers    and    Scholars   Delighted  With  the   Waggoner 
School  Ruler. 

And  the  new  Ruler  now  offered  is  much  superior  to  old  ones,  for  they  have  Steel  Plate 
Engravings  on  same  side  with  the  measure  (which  shows  inches,  in  halves,  quarters  and 
eigths),  and  the  reverse  side  has  Hints  which  if  followed,  will  produce  greater  results  in 
schools.  The  board  is  thick,  tough,  suited  to  all  uses,  and  of  beautiful  tints.  The  Wag- 
goner Ruler  will  doubtless 

TAKE   THE   PLACE   OF   REWARD   CARDS, 

^or  teachers  will  find  them  equally  as  acceptable  to  the  scholar.  The  Rulers  are  put  up  in 
packages  of  35  each  assorted  engravings  and  tints,  with  tissue  paper  between  each,  wbich 
IS  required  by  the  finest  of  the  work. 

Prices — 25,  25  cents;  50,  40  cents;  100,  60  cents,   postpaid. 


To  each  and  everv  person  sending  us  ONE   DOLLAR,  we  will  furnish,   postpaid,   the 

Western  Educational  Journal^  for  balance  of  iSSo,  and  all  of  iSSi,  also  one  set  Wafifgoner 

School  Mottoes,  one  set  Wairgoner  DrawingCards,  and   35  Wuggoner  School  Rulers. 

Subscriptions  to  begin  on  receipt  of   order.     This  proposition  is  one  unprecedented   for 

worth  and  liberality.    Address  all  orders. 

The  Western  Educational  Journal,  Chicago. 
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Vol.  III.        Danvillb,  Ind.,  Dbcbmbbr,  1880.        No.  la 
U.   S.  BONDS. 

F.  F.  PRIGG. 

In  Article  I,  Section  8,  Clause  2,  o£  the  U.  S.  Constitution, 
we  find  the  following: 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  -power  to  borrow  mon^  on  tht 
credit  of  the  United  States.^* 

The  usual  way  of  making  these  loans  is  to  issue  bonds  of 
the  government,  which  are  similar  to  a  note,  being  the  prom- 
ise of  the  government  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a  given  time 
with  interest  at  specified  rates,  usually  payable  semi-annu- 
ally. 

The  bonds  issued  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  late  rebeUioa  are 
of  various  denominations,  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1000,  etc. 

The  seven-thirties  (7-30's)  were  called  treasury  notes,  and 
both  principal  and  interest  were  payable  in  currency.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  7,30,  from  which  they  were  named. 
This  rate  gives  one  cent  a  day  interest  on  $50  making  the 
computation  easy. 

The  five-t-wenties  (s-20's)  are  payable,  principal  and  inter- 
est in  gold,  and  are  named  from  the  time  of  payment.  Tlie 
government  may  pay  them  at  the  end  of  five  years,  or  it 
may  wait  twenty  years.    The  interest  is  six  per  cent  per 


~^ 
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n,  which  paid  semi-annually  equals  6,-^  per  cent. 
>le  annually. 

I  ten-forties  (10-40*3)  are  named  from  time  of  payment, 
ear  interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  gold. 
>  6*a  of  '81  bear  6%  interest  and  are  payable  in  '81,  in- 
payable  semi-annually  in  gold. 

3f  ^i,  interest  payable  quarterly  in  gold,  are  due  in  *8i 
ay  S  ^  interest. 

870  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  of 
mds  redeemable  after  ten  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Tunent;  $300,000,000  of  4^  ^  bonds  redeemable  after 
years;  and  $i/xx),ooo,ooo  of  4^  bonds  redeemable 
[O  years.  These  bonds  pay  the  interest  quarterly  in 
and  are  themselves  payable  in  gold,  as  are  all  the 
that  are  out.  The  names  of  the  bonds  issued  under 
■X,  are  as  follows:  5's  of  '81,  4>^'s  of  '86,  4's  of  1901. 
:  4%  consob  are  redeemable  after  30  years  from  July 
;.  These  bonds  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par, 
oceeds  to  be  applied  to  redeeming  the  5-20's. 
i  change  of  bonds  paying  a  low  rate  for  the  5-20's  is 
;  the  Government  a  vast  amount  of  interest, 
ds  and  Greenbacks  are  both  fiotes  on  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
nt,  neither  being  taxable  by  the  State  Governments 
e  latter  paying  no  interest. 


I  KNOW  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

And  so,  beside  the  silent  sea 

I  wait  the  mufHed  oar; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me, 

On  ocean  or  on  shore.  —  Whittter. 


Talks  on  Elocution. 
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TALKS    ON    ELOCUTION.— NO.  VIII. 


G.  WALTER  DALE. 


My  dear  friends,  to-day  a  condensed  Talk  about  Force. 
In  the  course  of  my  study  recently,  I  felt  called  upon  to 
make  some  radical  changes  in  my  former  view  of  Force,  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  philosophical  analysis  of  Elocu- 
tion. Force  is  not  a  very  good  word  for  the  embodiment  of 
a  complete  idea  of  Dynamics  in  Elocution.  I  think  the  word 
just  used  is  better  but  it  sounds  very  technical.  Let  us  try 
it  once  and  construct  a  diagram. 

Medium 


D3mamics 


r  Standard 
Force  ^ 


r  Degree  \  Full 

\  \  Subdued 


{Effusive 
Expulsive 
Explosive 
"  Thorough 

Radical  \  ^"S  Quantity 
Kadicai  I  gj^^^^  Quantity 

Stress-!  Median 
Terminal 
Compound 
Intermittent^ 

{Medium 
Vehement 
Suppressed 

Here  we  have  a  new  element,  unknown  in  most  books, 
indeed  I  do  not  know  of  it  being  introduced  any  where  as  a 
separate  element,  called  Intensity. 

Force  is  nearly,  if  not  always  recognized  and  defined  as 
the  degree  of  loudness  of  the  sound.  This  is  not  enough, 
and  to  make  it  mean  more  seems  to  over  charge  the  word. 
We  may  use  great  Intensity  in  a  whisper,  and  when  we  do, 
it  does  not  partake  of  the  quality  of  loudness,  which  is  in- 
volved if  we  say  Force.  In  this  diagram  we  find  something 
new  at  the  very  outset;  namely,  the  disposition  of  Force  it- 
self. 
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Most  authors  consider  Form  as  a  primary  element.    I 
think  it  is  a  subdivision  of  Standard  Force,  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing loudness  of  the  voice  during  the  reading  or  recita- 
tion of  an  entire  sentence,  paragraph  or  disco^se.    This 
loudness  consists  of  two  elements — Volume  and  Penetra- 
tion.   Volume  is  an  attribute,  characteristic  of  the  low  notes 
of  a  grand  organ,  which  possess  but  little  penetration.    The 
shrill  noies  of  the  fife  illustrate  most  perfectly  the  penetra- 
tion of  which  I  speak.    Standard  Force,  then,  has  Degree 
and  Form,  the  latter  relating  to  the  manner  of  utterance. 
Form  is  distinctively  a  belonging  of  Force,  because  it  modi- 
fies the  force  of^  the  voice  alone.    I  shall  not  define  these 
elements,  as  I  accept  the  definitions  of  any  standard  author 
and  I  shall  spare  you  that  infliction,  but  I  insist  on  this  ar- 
rangement as  the  only  logical  and  philosophical  following  of 
effects.     I  must  explain  what  I  mean  by  long  and  short, 
quantity  in  radical  §Jress. 

When  we  use  the  Expulsive  Form  the  Stress  is  Long,  and 
when  we  use  Explosive  Form  it  is  Short. 

A  woi  d  in  closing  about  Intensity.  This  is  the  measure 
of  Vehemence  or  earnestness  of  the  utterance,  and  may  be 
Medium,  as  in  ordinary  conversation,  Vehement,  as  in  high 
tragedy  or  Suppressed,  as  in  the  most  characteristic  tran- 
quility— "  Drifting,"  by  T.  B.  Read,  for  illustration.  I  hope 
you  will  find  this  diagram,  and  the  remarks  upon  it  of  ser- 
vice in  your  pursuance  of  this  study  and  take  my  good  in- 
tentions as  earnest  for  the  will  I  have  for  giving  a  much 
longer  Talk  if  my  time  would  admit.     Excused. 


BEAUTIES    OF    HIGHER    ALGEBRAIC    EQUA- 
TIONS.—NO.  IV. 


ELIAS  SCHNEIDER. 


The  equation  (i)  is  an  equation  of  an  ellipse,  and  equation 
(2)  is  an  equation  of  the  hyperbola 


Beaattes  t^  Higher  Algebraic  Sguattons. 


25y"  +  i6x*=  1600      (i) 
n^«+  9x«  =  -576      (2) 
Let  us  see  how  beautifully  these  figures  show  their  points 

otmtersection.y'=— — - — -^ory=±'— from(i) 

■J  25  -^  V         25  ^ 

(2) 


,  V1600— i6x'      ,  Vox*  — 576  ,  »■      .1.    ^  1 

+j — — ""Ti^^ rt~'    y  ^^l^^t'O"  thfi  t*o  values 

o£y. 

25600— 256x»^225x*  — 14400  by  squaring  and  clearing  of 
fractions. 

48ix"=40000  by  transposing. 
x>  =83.1600 
X  =±9.12 
If  we  take  the  minus  values  of  y,  and  square  them,  we 
get  the  same  result.    This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  x  has  two 
plus  and  two  minus  values,  and  so  has  y. 
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,            _     1600—16x8-1.16         _,  - 

we  have  y '  = — ~ —  ^10.76  or  y=  ±3.28. 

The  two  equal  plus  values  of  x  are  a  b,  and  h  i;  the  two 
equal  minus  values  of  x  are  a  c  and  h  g.    The  two  equal 
plus  values  of  y  are  m  b  and  e  c;  the  two  equal  minus  val- 
ues of  y  are  m  i  and  e  g.    There  are  therefore  foiu"  points 
of  intersection. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  following  four  equations: 
x"-8x+y»+6y=o        (1) 
y  =Jx+i        (2) 
3y  =4^  (3) 

y  =3-^  .    (4) 
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Let  us  first  compare  equation  (i),  that  of  the  circle,  with 
equation  (2)  that  of  the  line  C  D, 
x»— 8x+y2+6y=o        (i) 
y '  +6y=8x— x'     By  transposition 

y=— 3  ±  V^x— x'+9    By  solution  of  the  equation 
y=Kx+i  (2) 

>^x+i=— 3±V8x— x*+9  By  equating  the  two  values 
of  y 

54x4-4^=±V8x — X*  +9    By  transposing 
Ji(x*  +4X+ i6=8x — x'  +9    By  squaring 
Sx' — i6x= — 28    By  reducing  and  transposing 
x»— J^x=i^    Dividing  by  5 

x=|-±:v' — fj-    By  solution. 

The  result  gives  an  indeterminate  value  of  x.  Hence  the 
line  C  D  and  the  circle  do  not  intersect  or  meet,  as  the  dia- 
gram shows. 

Now  equations  (i)  and  (3),  the  latter  being  that  of  line  E 
F. 

3y=4x       (3) 

y=tx 

^x= — 3  ±  V^x— x"+9    By  equating  values  of  y 

^x+3=:±  V^x — x^  +9  ^By  transposing 
j/x^  +8x+9=8x — x^  +9    By  squaring 
i6x2  +72x+8i=72x — 9x2  +81     By  clearing 
25x^=0    By  transposing 
X  =0 
Substitute  this  value  of  x  in  y=ix,  and  we  get 

y==ixo=o 

This  shows  that  the  line  E  F  and  the  circle  meet  at  the 
origin  A  which  is  o. 

Let  us  now  try  equation  (4),  that  of  the  line  G  H,  with  the 
equation  of  the  circle 
y=3-x        (4) 

3 — x= — 3±V^x — x2+9    By  equating  the  values  of  y 
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6 — x=  ±  i^/Sx — x2  +9    By  transposing 

36 — I2x+x2=8x — x2+9    By  squaring 

x2 — iox= — 13.5     By  transposing  and  simplifying 

x=S  ±V-i3-S+2S=ii".'5 

x=5  ±3.39=8,39  or  1.61 

Substitute  the  values  of  x  into  y=3 — x  and  we  get 
y=3— 8.39=— 5.39 
y=3— i.6i=+i.39 

The  line  G  H  intersects  the  curve  therefore  at  the  points 
c  and  m.  That  is+x=a  c  and  n  m=+i.6i  and+8.39;  and 
+y=e  c,=+i.39,  and— y=l  m=— 5.39. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  lines,  C  D,  E  F,  and  G 
H  intersect  one  another  at  nearly  the  same  point.  This  is 
also  indicated  by  the  points  expressed  by  the  equations  of 
these  lines.  By  comparing  equations  (2)  and  (3),  we  find 
the  point  of  intersection  expressed  by  x=i.2,  and  y=i,6. 
By  comparing  equations  (2)  and  (4),  the  point  of  intersection 
is  x=i^  and  y=i^.  i\,nd  by  comparing  (3)  and  (4)  this 
point  is  x==i^  and  y=i^. 

This  article  closes  this  series  on  Algebraic  Equations. 
The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  more  carefully  the 
teacher  studies  it,  as  contained  in  our  books  on  analytical 
geometry,  the  better  he  will  like  it. 


Do  NOT  expect  more  esteem  from  others  because  you  de- 
serve more,  but  reflect  they  will  expect  more  merit  in  your- 
self. 


The  student  should  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  pat- 
ience and  perseverance  only  will  insure  success.  Every  dif- 
ficulty that  he  encounters  and  overcomes  is  a  victory  won, 
and  this  victory  ever  stands  up  before  him  as  a  monument 
of  his  power,  and  inspires  him  with  enthusiasm  and  self- 
confidence.  It  is  not  genius  so  much  as  patient,  persistent 
effort  that  makes  the  scholar,  philosopher,  statesman  or 
teacher. —  T.  B.  Nbss. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


"WHAT    IS    THE    MATTER    WITH    OUR    HIGH    SCHOOLS?' 


AN   ANSWKR. 

JEUUtort  Normal  Teacker: 

I  have  read  an  article  in  your  October  number  headed,  "What  is  Wrong 
with  Our  High  Schools?" 

In  reply  I  have  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  statements  made  by  "  A 
Friend  of  Our  City  School,"  are  substan dated  by  the  facts. 

It  is  not  true  that  "the  members  of  the  graduating  class  always  gradu- 
ate— none  have  been  known  to  fail."  It  is  not  true  that  "  their  per  cents,  se- 
cured at  the  competitive  examinations  for  class  honors  arc  always  way  up 
among  the  88  per  cents,  and  94  per  cents."  Of  the  members  of  the  classes 
of '79  and  '80,  more  than  one-half  fell  below  88  per  cent  as  is  plainly  stated 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  schools. 

The  writer  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  "  the  largest  half  prefer  to  teach 
in  our  schools."  Fourteen  of  our  thirty-one  graduates  have  taught  or  have 
been  examined  ibr  a  license. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  that  they  "  seem  unable  to  concentrate  their 
knowledge  on  these  simple  branches,  and  usually  secure  low  grades  of 
scholarship,  &c."  An  examination  of  the  Record  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent shows  the  following  facts : 

Number  of  persons  examined  within  Z2  months  past, — 240.  Number  re- 
ceiving 24  months'  license, — 2,  or  1%.  No.  receiving  18  months'  license, — 
I7»  or  1%'  No.  receiving  Z2  months'  license, — 53,  or  22^.  No.  receiving  6 
months'  license,— 93,  or  39^.    No.  failing, — 75,  or  31^. 

Of  the  graduates  of  our  High  School,  the  number  holding  24  months' 
license  is  o.  No.  holding  18  months'  license,— 9,  or  64^.  No.  holding  12 
months'  license, — i,  or  75^.  No.  holding  6  months'  license, — 3,  or  21^.  No. 
who  have  failed  to  get  a  license, — i,  or  8j^. 

As  bearing  upon  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  one  of  our  graduates  taught 
two  years  in  the  City  Schools  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  the  second  year  with  an 
increased  salary ;  she  was  re-appointed  for  another  year  but  declined  in  or- 
der to  take  a  situation  in  our  schools,  where  she  is  doing  good  work. 
Another  taught  two  years  successfully  in  the  schools  Qi  this  County ;  two 
years  in  our  City  Schools;  was  re-appointed  for  this  year  but  declined  in 
order  to  accept  a  business  situation  at  a  much  higher  salary.  A  third 
taught  very  successfully  two  years  in  Rochester,  Ind,;  was  re-appointed 
for  another  year,  and  is  now  doing  good  service  in  our  own  schools.  A 
fourth  is  serving  a  second  year  at  Marion,  Ind.,  with  a  good  record.  A 
fifth  has  taught  buccessfully  in  Kendall ville,  Rochester,  and  Bourbon.  The 
others  liave  taught  in  town  and  country  schools  with  more  than  fair  suc- 
cess. 
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iir  graduates  who  have  not  taught,  (bur  are  clerks,  five  mre  in  Col- 
ne  is  a  bank  cashier,  one  is  a  married  lad^,  six  are  at  home.  One  of 
SB  of  '7S,  with  a  few  weeks  of  private  lesions  in  Latin,  entered  Cor- 
ilversitj  and  passed  all  his  eiaminations  at  the  end  of  the  Grst  jear 
t  conditions,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  no  Latin  or  Greek  in 
urse.  Another  pupil  left  the  High  School  one  year  before  graduat- 
tended  Michigan  University  one  year,  and  entered  the  Univerd^ 
t  Condi  tioni. 
willing  to  admit  that  the  remainder  of  the  article  referred  to  is  car> 

iBwer  to  the  question,  "  What  Is  Wrong  with  Our  High  School?"  I 
r  that  the  principal  wrong,  and  one  which  we  are  striving  to  right, 
diminiititmai  of  our  library.  Will  not  "  A  Friend  of  Our  dlj 
(,"  show  his  friendship  b;  sending  ut  one  or  more  volumes  for  the 

i 

.  Ptymomk  Schoels.  R.  A.  Chase. 

ILTIPLICATION   AND    DIVISION   OP    FRACTIONS. 

I  Normal  Teacher: 

ir  text-booliB  on  Arithmetic  are  given  eight  rules  for  working  mnl* 

ion  and  division  of  fractions.    One  is  sufficient  and  saves  the  pupil 

abor  and  trouble.     It  may  be  enunciated  as  follows: 

r  a  vertical  line.     Above  place  multiplicands  and  dividends;  betow 

lultipliers,  and  divisors  inverted.    Numerators  on  the  right,  denomi- 

on  the  lei^    Cancel  across  the  line  as  f^  as  possible.     Then  divide 

duct  of  the  remaining  right  hand  factors  by  the  product  of  those  on 

I  first  work  three  examples  in  multiplication  of  fractions: 
iply  J  by  TO. 

4|3 


I  15  Ana. 

sir 


8  I  5,  or  |. 
1  now  give  three  in  division  of  fractions: 

10    9 

3    4 


I  ' 
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Divide  }  by  2. 


6 
2 


Divide  36  by  ^. 


I  or  y^y  Ans. 
3« 

10 


90  Ans. 

The  cancellation  across  the  line  is  so  simple  that  I  need  not  illustrate  it. 
Multiply  ^  of  {  of  f  by  >i  of  I  of  ^. 


3 

^ 

6 
9 

if 

2 

I] 

8 

n 

4 

3) 

18 

I  or  X,  Ans. 

Multiply  f  of  sVi  0^  8  by  ^  of  10^  of  12. 

6 

2 

3 

16 

8 

10 

I 

2 

21 

12 

i79i,  A"8- 

Divide  |  of  J^  of  8>^  by  }i  of  3^  of  10. 

\^ 

5 

\^ 

2 

(3 

25 

I 
13 

w 

10 
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100,  or  }{{^,  Ans. 

Now,  this  may  be  thought  a  small  matter,  and  so  it  is  in  one  sense.  But 
it  is  a  useful  method  and  even  young  children  may  learn  in  an  hour,  so 
as  never  to  forget  it. 

I  have  known  pupils  in  these  rules  to  flounder  a  whole  session  among 
numerators  and  denominators  trying  to  remember  the  everlasting  book 
rules,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  get  them  mixed.    . 

Let  teachcre  adopt  this  simple  way  and  note  results.  Trifling  as  it  may 
seem  at  first,  they  will  be  delighted  with  the  ease  to  the  learner.  How  few 
teachers  know  the  value  of  cancellation  of  numbers.  T.  H.  R. 


A  CRITICISM  ON  AN  AMSWER. 
Editors  Normal  Teacher: 

I  have  ft)r  some  months  past,  admired  the  terseness  and  superior  ability 
displayed  in  the  answering  of  the  State  Board  Questions  in  your  journal, 
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but  I  dissent  tnosjt  forcibly  from  the  answer  of  the  ninth  question  in  His- 
tory, September  number,  1880. 

I  see  that  it  is  taken  from  Ridpath,  and  so^  properly,  I  "  pick  my  crow  " 
with  the  historian.    Primarily,  it  is  probably  a  typographical  error  that 
places  the  event  on  the  4th  of  March  instead  of  the  14th  of  April,  but  that 
to  which  I  object  is  the  use  of  the  term  disrrf  viable  as  applied  to  Booth. 
'  Born  and  educated  in  Boston,  the  name  of  Booth  was  a  familiar  one  to 

me  in  my  earlicbt  childhood.  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  an  elder  brother  and 
actor,  was  for  years  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  and 
there  Edwin  BoothV  histrionic  talents  illuminated  the  genius  of  Shakes- 
peare, notably  in  renditions  of  King  Lear,  Macbeth  and  Hamlet;  the  lat- 
ter played  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  consecutive  nights. 
Wilkes  Booth,  also  a  Boston  favorite,  had  frequent  engagements  there,  and 
in  November  1864,  played  at  the  Museum  in,  I  believe,  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  the  same  piece  that  Lincoln  was  witnessing  when  killed. 

Of  late  years  a  resident  of  Baltimore  (the  home  of  the  Booths),  familiar- 
izing myself  with  the  antecedents  of  the  family  by  a  sight  of  their  town 
residence;  the  country  mansion  in  Towsontown  (a  suburb);  their  burial 
lot  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  hearing  almost  daily  the  many  reminis- 
cences of  various  members  of  the  same,  I  have  thus  come  to  know  them 
\  as  a  family  brilliantly  endowed  by  nature  in  form  and   mind,  with  rare 

beauty  and  superior  talents,  withal,  somewhat  erratic;  but  not  to  one  of 
them  can  be  applied  the  term  disreputable. 

To  thousands  of  men  and  women  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  start- 
ling intelligence  (flashed  over  the  wires  that  dismal  April  morning),  that 
;,  ^  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln  seemed  an  absurdity — an  utter  impossibility;  and 

when  the  hideous  nightmare  of  uncertainty  was  dispelled  by  subsequent 

^  accounts  of  the  tragedy,  there  were  many  who  did,  and  still  do  believe, 

with  that  mantle  of  charity  that  covereth  all  things,  that  a  diseased  brain 

wrought  upon  by  imaginary  wrongs  or  a  misguided  purpose,  had   nerved 

y  the  man  of  a  sensitive  temperament  to  a  deed  that,  in  his  better  hours,  he 

would  have  shrunk  from  with  l\orror. 

To  the  lovers  of  the  drama,  the  theatre  going  people  of  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  he  was  a  courtly,  polished  gentleman,  an  actor  of  versatile 
^ ,  talents,  and  an  accomplished  scholar. 

The  enormity  of  the  crime,  the  political  status  of  the  question,  are  out- 
side matters  upon  which  I  have  nothing  to  say,  at  least,  in  this  article. 
Say,  then,  he  was  an  actor,  but  never  disreputable. 

Albert  P.  Southwick. 
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The  date  referred  to  above  was  a  typographical  error.     It  should   have 
been  14th  of  April. — [Eds. 


Teachers  should  adapt  theaching  to  the  wants  of  their  mind  until  it 
can  go  on  and  acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  itself 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


.  MATHEMATICS. 

X.  A  log  i8  feet  long  is  4  feet  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  2  ft.  at  the 
other.    How  far  from  the  small  end  will  the  log  balance?  M.  H.  B. 

2.  A  blank  paper-book  containing  48  sheets  is  sold  for  $3.50,  and  anoth- 
er containing  78  sheets  of  the  same  size  for  $4.75 ;  the  binding  costs  the 
same  in  both,  and  the  paper  was  of  the  same  qualitjr*  What  was  the  price 
of  the  binding?  Libra. 

3.  A  rectangular  field  is  to  be  enclosed  from  the  waste  with  a  fence  40 
chains  long;  it  is  to  be  surrounded  within  the  fence,  by  a  gravel  walk  6.05 
yaids  wide,  and  there  is  to  be  left  in  the  middle  an  area  of  6.05  acres  of 
grass.    What  must  be  the  dimensions  of  the  field?  Id, 

4.  How  long  will  10  men  be  in  pumping  dry  the  hold  of  a  ship  which 
contains  3,000  cubic  feet  of  vater,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  water  being 
14  fe«*t  below  the  deck,  and  each  man  being  supposed  to  yield  1,500  units  of 
effective  work  per  min.?  Id, 

5.  Is  the  Disc  of  a  body  equal  to  its  circumference?  M.  B.  H. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Parse  the  word  not  in* each  of  the  following  sentences: 
Seek  not  to  know  what  is  improper  for  thee. 

2.  I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him.  * 

3.  I  prefer  not  to  go  if  I  am  not  wanted. 

4.  If  I  go,  you  may  go  too. 
Parse  "  too." 

5.  Give  the  parsing  of  the  following  words : 

•*  He  esteems  Sunday  [to  be]  a  day  to  make  [to  be]  merry  in." 
And  "The  boy  went  to  sleep  to  make^  \to  be"]  merry  and  [to  sleep]. 

H.  M.  B. 

6.  Is  the  sentence,  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  being  they  "  correct? 
If  not,  correct  and  analyze  as  corrected. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentences: 

"  He  shakes  the  wood  on  the  mountain  side."  "  £|lack  crags  behind  thee 
pierce  the  clear  blue  sky."  "  He  builds  a  palace  of  ice  where  the  torrents 
fall." 

8.  In  the  sentences  following  give  full  construction  and  disposition  of 
italicized  words — and  a  diagram  (by  any  method  or  system)  of  each: 

"  The  Spartan  youth  were  accustomed  to  go  barefoot* — Greene's  analysis. 
"  I  live  near  the  river."  T.  P.  Bremean. 

9.  What  is  the  plural  of  Mrs.? 

10.  Form  a  sentence  in  which  the  subject  shall  be  modified  by  an  adjec- 
tive, by  a  participle,  by  a  possessive,  by  a  noun  in  the  same  ciyie,  by  a 
phrase,  and  by  a  clause.  The  predicate  to  be  modified  by  an  object,  by  an 
adverb,  by  a  phrase,  and  by  a  clause.  Geo.  A.  Knepper. 


James  H.  Grove. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  I«  there  any  waj  of  determining  the  height  of  a  room  without  actual 
measurement,  and  if  sp  how  can  it  be  done? 

2.  Is  Cuba  still  under  the  Government  of  Spain? 

3.  Where  was  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  built  and  what  was  its  size? 

Minnie  Mills. 

4.  How  can  it  be  proven  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  re  nearly  8000 
miles? 

5.  Why  cannot  Mercury  and  Venus  be  in  quadrature?  M.  B.  H. 

6.  Please  tell  me  why  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  were  placed 
where  they  are.    Why  were  they  not  farther  to  the  north  or  south  ? 

7.  Over  how  much  space  of  the  earth's  surface  does  the  sun  throw  ver- 
tical rays  at  any  one  time?  M.  F.  Brower. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  7,  Q.  7,  p.  261.] 

Taking  any  number  of  two  or  more  places  of  digits,  show  that  that  num- 
ber must  leave  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  9,  that  the  sum  of  its 
digits  does. 

Let  us  take  457,  and  let  a,  b,  c  represent  its  digits. 

The  number  then  is  represented  by  100  a+SO  b-j-c. 

Then  as  100=99+1,  and  10=9+1, 100  a+io  b+c=(99+i)  a+(9+i)  b+ 
c=99  a+a+9  b+b+c=(99  a+9  b)-f  (a+b+c). 

Now  (99  a+9  b)  in  this  form  is  evidently  divisible  by  9,  and  the  remain- 
der arises  from  the  division  a+b+c. 

But  a+b+c=:the  sum  of  the  digits. 

457=iooX4+ioXS+7=(99+04+(9+05+7=(4X99+5X9)+(4+5+7). 
Here  the  part  (4X99+5X9)  is  evidently  divisible  by  nine. 
Hence  the  remainder  arises  from  the  division  (4+5+7). 

But  the  part  (4+S+7)  is  the  sum  of  the  digits,  and,  if  divided  by  9,  leaves 
7,  as  does  the  number  457.  Mignonette. 

2.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  I,  p.  299.] 


Given  V7— x=:ii— x*,  to  find  the  value  of  x. 
By  squaring,  7— x=i2i— 22x*+x*,  or, 

x*~22x»+x+ii4=(x— 3)  (x»+3x«— 13X— 38)=o;    whence,  taking  out 
the  factor  (x»+3x«~i3x— 38),  we  have  x— 3=0,  or  x=:3. 

L.  A.  -Reed. 
3.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  5,  p.  299.] 

Divide  the  fraction  ffj  into  two  such  parts  that  the  sum  of  the  numera- 
tors shall  equal  the  sum  of  the  denominators. 

Let  —  be  one  fraction  then  «t-~or  531IllL?5l__the  other.    But  from 

y  y        i95y 

the  problem  534y— i95x+x=:i95y+y  or  33Sy=i94x  or  y=JH- 
Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  first  fraction,  we  have  ^c-=:i|»  as  the 

TI¥ 
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t  be  fH-W=iim-     The 

Id, 

II,  No.  7,  Q.  6,  p.  s6i.] 

ught  good*  for  $9000, 1  «ell  them  4  month*  afterwardi  for 
hat  is  the  gain  ^  per  annum? 

;  — $9o=$35;  (-g^saSli  for  4  months;  11  months  are  3  times  4 
!8JKX3="6|*=tgain](  per  annum.         Cosmklius  Dilltt. 
II,  No.  8,  Q.  7,  p.  399.] 

lutter  weighs  30  lbs.  bj'  a  grocer's  scales,  but  on  the  other  scale 
«  it  weighed  36  fiis.     What  the  true  weight  of  butter? 
it  of  butter  is  between  30  and  36  %. 

it  shows  30  and  3G  to  be  the  eitreme  terms  of  a  geometrical 
me  term  to  be  inserted,  which  will  be  the  weight  of  butter, 
extremes.     No.  of  terms  3. 

'iivide  the  last  ttrm  by  tht  first,  and  istraet  thai  root  oj  tit  quoti- 
1(3  is  one  lass  than  tht  No.  of  terms." 
five  common  ratio. 
1.3=  1x1954 -|- common  ratio. 
-|-=3z.S6i-|- Its  I     Ans.  31  lbs.  13-797  ^^ 
13.797  oz.  f  J.  W.  Ahthur. 

tlHlwn:  A  tub  of  butter  weighs  3dS>s.  hy  a  grocer's  ecalcG,  but 
end  of  the  balance  it  weighed  36  His.    What  the  true  weight 

[>t  of  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  will  solve  all  such  ques- 


C.  C.  FousT,  Bu'ord,  O. 
II,  No.  8,  Q.  4,  p.  399.] 

tart  together  to  travel  to  a  certain  tcrwn.  A,  who  travels  30 
<f,  after  traveling  8  da/s,  turns  back  to  where  B  had  traveled 

8  daj-s.  A  then  resumes  his  forward  journey  and  they  both 
*n  together  In  t6  dajis  from  the  time  they  started.  At  what 
ivel?    Full  solution  required. 

on  above  can  only  be  solved  upon  one  supposition,  viz:  That 
cached  b/  A,  at  end  of  8th  and  i6tli  days,  are  identical,  which 
nakes  the  problem  simple.    A  travels  in  a  direct  course  8  suc- 

at  20  miles  per  day,  or  8Xlo=i€o  miles  in  8  days;  he  then 
ivels  the  same  "course  "  to  a  certain  point,  where  he  again  re- 
brward  journey  "  and  reaches  the  town  with  B  at  end  of  i6th 
■eibre  continued  8  more  days  on  his  journey  back  and  forth, 
miles  in  one  direction,  in  8  days,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  only 
ilf  of  the  same  distance  by  going  over  it  twice  (or  back  and 
f  160=80  miles,  hence,  A  traveled  back  80  miles;  then,  the 
:e  forward  until  he  and  B  both  reach  "  the  town  "  at  the  same 
ntire  distance  from  place  of  starting  to  destination,  is  160  miles. 
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B,  who  lakes  up  16  dajrs  in  traveling  that  distance,  travels  at  the  rate  of 
i6o-(-i6,  or  10  miles  per  day.  £<.  Millbr. 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  3,  p.  299]. 

I  sold  2  horses  for  $8x0,  receiving  \  as  much  for  the  first  as  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  gaining  33^^^  on  the  first  and  losing  ii)j(  on  the  second.  How 
much  did  I  gain? 

J+{=J.    |=$8ia 

^=$135,  selling  price  of  first  horse. 

^=$675,  selling  price  of  second  horse. 

Let  xooj|=cost  price  of  first  horse. 
i33>iJf=$i3S»  selling  price. 

100^= $101.25,  cost. 

$i35-$»o'-25=33-7S/g«n' 
Let  iooj(=co8t  of  second  horse. 

88J5C=$675,  selling  price. 

iooj<=$759.37^  cost 
$759-37>^-?675=84.37>^,  loss. 
$84.37^,  lob8,-$33.75,  gain,=$5a62;i,  loss. 

Wm.  Drake,  FitckvSU^  O. 

8.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  12,  p.  299.] 

If  the  cost  of  an  article  had  been  8  per  cent  less,  the  gain  would  have 
been  10  per  cent.  more.    What  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

Ans,    Let  100  per  cent=:cost 

100  per  cent— 8=92.  8:92::  io:(X)>  92Xio-*-8=ii5.  115—100=15= 
gain  per  cent  Wm.  W.  Smith. 

9.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  3,  p.  302]. 

Should  I  say,  2  +  3  «r«  5,  or  tf  5 ;  7—4  artf  3,  or  m  3? 

Some  use  the  singular  when  two  or  more  numbers  are  added,  as,  '^Two 
and  three  is  equal  to  five;"  but  as  there  are  two  or  more  words  connected 
by  and^  the  plural  form  seems  to  be  required,  according  to  the  following: 
Two  or  more  nouns  connected  by  and  expressed  or  understood,  being  equiv- 
alent to  a  plural  noun,  take  a  plural  verb;  as,  ** James  and  Edward  are  stu- 
dious." C  C  FousT,  Bufordy  O. 

NOTES. 

Bditars  Normal  Teacher: 

Having  traveled  extensively  in  North  Carolina,  and  scaled  many  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  that  region,  I  have  taken  pains  to  acquire  exact  and  im- 
portant information  concerning  them.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  in 
your  last  number  by  X,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  I  give  the  names  and  heights 
of  those  peaks  that  exceed  Mt  Washington  in  height.  Mt  Mitchell  (Black 
Dome),  671 1  feet;  Thunder  Head,  6660;  Mt  Buckley,  6599;  Mt  Love, 
6443;  Mt  Safford,  6535;  Mt  Curtis,  6568;  Mt  Le  Coute,  6612;  Mt  Alex- 
ander, (south  peak),  6299;  Mt  Henry,  6373;  Mt  Guyot,6636;  Roane,  6306; 
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ring  Mountain,  6380;  Richland  BtlMin,  64151  Blackitoclc's 
;  Potato  Top,  63931  Mt  Gibbi,  6591;  Sugarloi^  64031  Baltam 
,  Hairy  Bear,  6610;  Black  Brother,  66191  Cattail  Peak,  6611; 
il  Peak,  64SS1  Bowlen's  P^atnid,  6348.  These  measurenienta 
ide  hy  FrofesBor Guyot  Therearealso twentj-nineotherpeakc 
in  height  than  Mt.  Washington  and  yci  are  over  6coo  ieet  Com- 
ew  people  are  aware  of  the  magnificent  mountain  scenery  to  be 
[«,  our  "  Southern  Swittertand." 

S.  C.  Hakson,  Edwardg  Academj',  GretiuviiU,  Tt*n. 
•rrnal  Ttacitr; 

e  to  call  attention  to  llie  solution  of  question  No.  6,  page  313, 
mber  of  Tbachbr.  The  following  I  should  think  the  correct 
100  per  cent.+  iji  per  cent.=  ioi>i  per  cent,  of  the  AmL  «- 
e  sum  on  hand,  $3116.10.  Hence  $3116.10^  i«i5=$3o8o,  Amt. 
$3080+ 35=88= No.  A.  agent  can  buy. 

G.  H.  Dbsh,  Siifl.,Aatn4ow,  Pa. 
ve  is  the  correct  solution,  of  course,  and  ours  an  error,  for  which 
ither  palliation  or  excuse.  The  many  letters  we  have  received 
attention  to  and  correcting  it,  make  ui  hope  that  no  one  was  ted 
o  palpable  a  blunder,  and  lead  us  to  feel  a  little  flattered  in  spite 
the  evident  fact  that  our  answers  are  so  generally  studied  and 
lat  is  what  we  want     Watch  them  closely  and  let  us  hear  from 

vrmal  Ttachtr: 

Slue  of  September,  Grammar  Department,  I  noticed  that  in  the 
He  etteeros  Sunday  a  day  to  make  merry  in,"  to  b*  'i»  disposed 
ig  "  the  construction  of  a  noun,  obj.  of  esteems."  Now  it  seems 
tliat  is  incorrect.  I  think  a  better  disposition  ol  it  is  to  consider 
sxpression,-  "Sunday  (lo  be)  a  day  to  make  merry  In,"  the  object 
To  be  simply  expresses  the  relation  of  d<^  to  Sund^,  and  not 
icUon  of  a  noun.  W.  Hall. 

Is  ^  A  Dkcimai.? 
<raia!  Teacker: 

:  consulted  the  definitions,  rules,  and  examples  of  a  dozen  auth- 
it  being  able  to  answer  the  above  query.  With  the  hope  of  more 
B  subject  we  submit  11  to  the  readers  of  The  Norual  Teacher. 
ir  intention  to  discuss  the  subject,  fro  or  mm,  in  this  short  artt- 
ly  to  present  it  to  our  teachers. 

athematiclanH  teach  that  all  fractions  having  10,  or  some  higher 
o  for  a  denominator,  either  written  with  a  decimal  point  accord- 
lecimal  system,  or  with  the  numerator  above,  and  the  denoml- 
«  the  horliontal  line,  are  decimal  fractions.  On  the  other  hand, 
h  that  decimals  are  those  only  that  are  expressed  by  the  dect- 
>n.  Now  which  theory  Is  correct?  Which  shall  we  teach  our 
}oes  the  decimal  natation  aystem  determine  decimals,  as  decf 
when  preceded  by  a  decimal  point,  or  are  they  decimals  when 
>y  both  numerator  and  denominator?    Who  will  explain? 

£.  H.  DIEH^  Summmm,  tU. 
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SOME    POINTS    FOR    YOUNG    TEACHERS. 


QUXSTIOKING  THE  CLASS. 

X.  Remember  that  every  question  is  a  link  in  a  chain  and  it  should  be 
suggested  by  something  which  precedes  or  something  which  follows. 

3.  Compel  yourself  to  invent  your  own  questions,  relying  upon  what 
you  know  of  the  subject  to  suggest  them. 

3.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  subject  well  enough  to  ask  your  own 
questions,  conscientiously  review  with  this  in  view. 

4.  Ask  your  questions  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  subject  so 
that  the  answers  will  be  its  complete  evolution. 

5.  Thus  form  in  yourself  and  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  discussing  a  sub- 
ject logically.  This  habit  of  thought  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject 

6.  When  pursuing  such  a  train  of  questions,  occasionally  ask  your  pu- 
pils what  question  you  should  ask  next.  Those  who  are  really  following 
the  discussion  will  anticipate  the  most  of  your  questions. 

7.  Sometip:ies,  after  you  have  thus  developed  a  train  of  thought,  along 
the  subject  studied,  by  a  connected  series  of  questions,  call  upon  some 
bright  pupil  to  ask  the  same  series  of  questions  to  the  cUfs.  This  will 
test  his  mastery  of  the  subject  most  thoroughly. 

8.  This  connected  questioning  will  excite  the  close  and  continued  atten 
tion  of  your  class.    There  is  inspiration  in  it. 

9.  Never  permit  your  class  to  answer  in  concert  unless  you  give  them 
the  word,  such  as  **  together!"  When  this  or  some  equivalent  sign  is  not 
given,  they  should  understand  that  they  must  raise  their  hands  and  no  one 
is  to  reply,  until  called  upon.  Enforce  this  strictly.  Ton  will  be  the  care- 
less one. 

10.  Rarely  repeat  a  question  a  second  time  and  never  repeat  the  answer 
after  the  pupil.    Either  of  these  practices  breeds  mattendon. 

11.  Let  your  questions  be  mainly  to  individuals,  rarely  to  the  whole 
class. 

12.  Let  concert  recitations  be  mainly  of  the  answers  first  given  by  a 
pupil.  Thus  by  repetition  fix  in  the  minds  of  all  what  has  been  first  recit- 
ed by  one. 


SHOP-SCHOOLS. 

Industrial  education  is  not  only  undemocratic,  it  is  impracticable.    Let 
as  try  it.    Which  trade  shall  we  introduce?    Will  the  carpenters  be  con 
tent  that  blacksmithing  shall  be  taught  and  carpentering  receive  no  favors? 
Will  blacksmiths  be  satisfied  that  the  schools  shall  be  run  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  farmer?    Will  the  farmers  agree  that  they  shall  be  molded  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  mechanics?  What  right  has  any  trade,  from  ditching  to  civil  en- 
gineering, that  its  interest  should  be  favored  at  the  expenso  of  others? 
The  only  fair  management  will  be  to  introduce  them  all,  and  thus  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  matter  is  reached. 

But  it  will  be  urged  <' Nothing  but  the  merest  principles  of  the  industries 
should  be  taught.  It  is  not  intended  to  convert  the  school-rooms  into,  ma- 
chine shops  or  manufactories." 

So  we  are  to  teach  the  principles  of  machinery  without  machines,  the 
theory  of  the  industries  without  an  industry,  the  elements  of  a  practical 
art  without  the  practice.  In  the  name  of  all  the  formalism  that  is  now 
blighting  our  schools,  isn't  there  enough  of  this  sham  already?  Greater 
folly  than  this  we  can  not  conceive,  unless  it  be  further  urged  that  these 
principles  be  taught  to  the  children  by  lectures. 

But  we  claim  that  the  principles  of  all  trades,  industries  and  professions 
ace  being  taught  in  the  schools  now.  They  are  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic These  have  been  selected  from  all  time  as  the  common  branches, 
the  branches  which  include  the  principles  common  to  all  the  possibilities 
of  life.  Doubtless  drawing  should  be  added  to  these  as  it  is  in  most  of  our 
city  schools,  and  many  of  our  country  schools.  The  schools  should  be  as 
colorless  of  any  trade  or  profession  as  they  are  of  religious  sects.  It  would 
be  just  as  fair  to  give  them  some  denominational  bias  as  to  give  them  an 
industrial  bias.  Neither  Methodist  nor  mechanic  has  any  special  right  which 
the  schools  are  bound  to  respect.  'Twould  be  as  just  to  convert  them  into 
Sabbath  Schools  as  into  shops.  The  schools  are  not  to  make  farmers  or 
tradesmen,  or  manufacturers,  or  mechanics.  They  are  to  make^ji^jti.  This 
is  their  high  calling.  Degrade  them  to  any  lower  purpose  and  their  power 
is  gone.  The  schools  consecrated  to  the  production  of  mechanics,  will 
send  out  poor  mechanics,  and  poorer  men.  There  is  something  better  than 
skilled  labor.  There  is  something  better  than  a  trained  workman.  It  is  an 
ambitious  workman.  The  immense  development  of  our  America  during 
the  last  century  in  every  department  of  labor  is  proof  sufficient  of  this. 
There  is  something  better  than  shops,  it  is  schools.  There  is  something 
better  than  foremen,  it  is  teachers. 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  many  of  our  exchanges  are  urg- 
ing that  the  national  government  should  in  some  way  see  to  the  education 
of  the  South.  As  yet  no  definite  plans  have  been  presented,  but  earnest 
grounds  for  the  undertaking  are  assumed.  It  is  urged  that  free  schools 
mean  free  ballots.  The  soldier  has  done  his  work  for  the  South,  it  now 
only  remains  for  the  teacher  to  do  his.  Public  education  alone  can  dissi- 
pate popular  predjudice.    Intelligence  is  cosmopolitan,  ignorance  sectional. 

These  are  good  general  principles  and  no  doubt  true,  every  one  of  them, 
in  their  application  to  the  South,  or  any  other  region,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned.   But  the  attempt  to  carry  education  for  the  masses.into  the  south- 
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em  states  bjr  the  national  government  is  a  very  practical  question,  and 
should  be  well  considered  bjr  philanthropists  generally. 

There  is  a  too  prevalent  impression  among  benevolent  people  that  a  good 
thing  Mrill  go  if  it  is  only  pushed  hard  enough.  Such  ideas  find  expression 
in  compulsory  educational  laws  and  compulsory  temperance  enactments, 
6nly  to  be  shown  futile  and  hurtful. 

England  has  to  day  a  splendid  national  school  system,  backed  by  the 
moral  and  physical  force  of  the  crown,  the  government,  and  the  combined 
religious  and  moral  agencies  of  the  whole  island.  Yet  the  statesmen  and 
philanthropists  are  just  beginning  to  discover  that  what  the  people,  by  rea- 
son of  their  social  condition,  do  not  ask  for,  it  is  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  force  upon  them.  Before  her  peasantry  can  be  educated  they 
must  be  made  free.  Lords  and  land-lords  must  be  wiped  out,  and  laborers, 
instead  of  being  bought  and  sold  with  the  land,  as  they  now  practically  are, 
should  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  the  land  they  till,  which  they  can  not  now 
do  by  any  possibility.  Before  education  can  be  made  universal  in  England 
there  must  be  a  revolution,  quiet  and  bloodless,  perhaps,  as  is  the  English 
habit,  but  terrible  and  gory  if  necessary. 

So  in  the  southern  states,  before  education  can  be  popular,  there  must  be 
a  great  revolution;  a  revolution  which  education  can  not  effect  In  the 
present  state  of  feeling,  any  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the  government  to 
establish  schools  or  systems  of  schools  in  any  of  the  southern  states  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  despotic  invasion  of  a  foreign  power,  which  should  be 
resisted  the  more  bitterly  because  of  its  assumed  beneficence.  No  man- 
agement could  avoid  this  difficulty. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  appropriate  money  for  this  purpose 
to  the  different  states  according  to  the  illiteracy.  This  would  certainly  be 
very  unwise.  It  would  be  placing  a  premium  upon  illiteracy,  and  placing 
public  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  most  unworthy  and  unreliable.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  very  few  northern  voters  would  care  to  see  treas- 
ury supplies  poured  through  any  such  rat  hole. 

Again,  we  very  much  doubt  if  a  bill  could  be  gotten  through  Congress 
appropriating  money  to  be  administered  by  existing  educational  organiza- 
tions of  the  southern  states.  Such  a  measure  would  run  counter  to  decid- 
ed northern  predjudices,  real,  whether  just  or  unjust  But  we  do  not  doubt 
at  all  that  the  southern  states  would  forbid  entrance  into  their  lands  to 
Yankee  school-masters — hirelings  of  the  national  government.  This 
would  be  a  flagrant  outrage  upon  all  states*  rights,  the  deepest  of  all  south- 
ern predjudices,  whether  just  or  unjust.  Southerners  would  no(  object  to 
government  money,  but  they  would  sooner  be  without  it,  than  to  be  denied 

the  profitable  privilege  of  handling  it  themselves.     We  suspect  that  this 
could  also  be  said  with  quite  as  much  truth  of  any  northern  state. 

It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  the  national  goverment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  education  in  the  states.  If  the  states  are  too  poor  or  too  benighted  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  its  masses,  then  they  are  more  in  need  of  ben- 
evolence and  missionaries  than  they  are  of  appropriations  and  govern- 
ment "jobbers." 
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Keep  in  mind  that  jour  reading  classes  are  literature  classes.  There  the 
pupils  should  learn  by  practice  all  the  elements  of  Rhetoric.  There  the/ 
should  learn  to  spell,  to  capitalize,  to  punctuate.  There  thej  should  learn 
bjr  practice  to  express  their  ideas  orally  and  by  writing  with  ease  and  force. 
There  they  should  learn  to  appreciate  beauty  and  force  of  expression.  There 
they  should  learn  to  recognize  authors  by  their  styles.  There  they  should 
learn  by  constant  practical  familiarity  with  good  sentences,  and  well  round- 
ed periods,  to  recognize  a  good  or  a  bad  sentence.  There  they  should  learn 
good  syntax,  good  usage  of  English  idiom. 

You  need  not  hurry  through  the  book.  Take  all  the  time  you  wish  on  a 
lesson,  or  a  single  passage  of  a  lesson,  whether  it  be  hours,  days,  weeks,  or 
months.  But  do  not  suppose  because  a  passage  is  beautiful,  that  your  pu- 
pils will  be  content  to  read  it  over  and  over  monotonously.  Contrive  in- 
numerable different  exercises  to  keep  them  on  the  passage. 

To  this  some  young  teacher  will  doubtless  have  reason  to  reply :  **  Yes, 
your  recommendation  is  good.  I  would  put  it  into  practice  at  once,  if 
I  could.  I  cannot,  because  I  have  no  literary  culture  myself.  How  caa 
I,  who  can  not  use  good  English,  teach  my  pupils  to  do  so?  How  can  I, 
who  have  no  taste  for  good  literature,  arouse  any  in  my  pupils?  I  cannot 
tell  a  good  or  a  bad  sentence  myself,  how  can  I  teach  my  pupils  to  recog- 
nize one?" 

Now  this  is  an  honest  confession  and  is  just  the  good  which  the  soul  of 
many  a  young  teacher  needs.  This  very  consciousness  of  your  deficiency 
is  the  surety  of  your  success  if  you  will  dare  to  try.  Consider  how  by 
helping  your  pupils  you  may  help  yourself.  Your  level  of  culture,  though 
not  high,  is  still  above  that  of  your  pupils.  Bring  them  up  and  see  how 
they  will  elevate  you. 

But  Thk  Teacher  understands  that  these  suggestions  are  too  general. 
You  want  something  practical.  You  shall  have  it  Let  us  talk  about  your 
Sixth  Reader  class.  You  have  just  introduced  the  McGuifey's  Revised,  a 
beautiful  book,  rich  in  innumerable  delightful  gems  from  the  very  best  au- 
thors.   You  are  determined  to  work  a  reform  in  your  methods. 

First,  then,  have  you  a  Webster^s  Unabridged  Dictionary  ?  No.  Then 
yoii  can  not  take  an  independent  step  till  you  have  it  in  your  school-room. 
Not  a  word  about  poverty  or  hard  times.  Get  this  book  or  stop  teaching. 
You  have  no  right  to  be  in  a  school-room  if  you  haven't  the  good  sense  to 
own  a  Webster.  Your  examiners  ought  to  make  it  sufficient  cause  to  re- 
voke your  certificate.  Don*t  wait  till  you  get  the  money.  Purchase  the 
book  at  once.  Some  bookseller  will  be  glad  to  trust  you.  Go  barefoot,  go 
hungry,  go  ragged,  go  in  debt,  but  don't  be  without  the  Unabridged.  Don't 
wait  for  your  trustees.  Do  you  suppose  trustees  who  have  no  more  judg- 
ment than  to  hire  you,  a  teacher  without  a  Webster,  will  have  wisdom 
enough  to  buy  one  for  the  school?  Suppose  they  should  get  one,  you 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it.    Get  one  of  your  own.    Suffer  to  get  it 
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Suffer  a  good  deal,  and  you  will  know  its  value,  and  will  use  it  You  will 
learn  enough  about  it,  too,  to  use  it  in  your  school-room.intelligently. 

Now,Thb  Normal  Teacher  will  stop  right  here,until  you  report  that  you 
have  bought  this  book.  No  suggestions  or  instructions  will  avail  you  aught 
if  you  are  dictionary- less.  If  you  havenH  a  clear  enough  apprehension  of 
your  position  and  its  demands  to  purchase  an  Unabridged,  you  have  not  the 
wit  to  improve.  You  are  a  hopeless  case.  But  you  are  not  in  this  condi- 
tion, we  are  certain.  You  simply  have  not  thought  of  the  importance  of 
this  matter.  Now  that  your  attention  is  called  to  it,  we  are  confident  that 
you  will  report  next  month  that  you  are  the  owner  of  a  Webster's  Una- 
bridged  Dictionary,  Latest  Edition. 

The  Normal  Teacher  will  conduct  a  class  of  as  many  of  you  as  report 
having  a  Dictionary  and  McGuffey's  revised  Sixth.  We  promise  simple 
practical  work,  just  such  as  you  can  use  in  your  school  at  once. 

Will  the  young  teachers  who  read  this  article  and  who  conclude  to  pur- 
chase a  Webster,  please  drop  a  postal  to  the  editor  at  Lebanon,  O.,  informing 
him  of  the  fact  that  they  have  made  the  purchase,  and  have  taken  it  to  their 
schoolrooms  and  are  making  hourly  use  of  it?  Let  us  form  a  Roll  of  Dic- 
tionary Honor,  and  swell  if.  to  heroic  proportions. 
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BY   F.  P.  ADAMS,  PRINCIPAL  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEOS,  DANVILLK,  IND. 

MY    TRAINING    CLASS. 

ARITHMETIC. — III. 

Case  I. 

Percentage :        Base  and  rate  given  to  find  percentage. 
I.    What  is  6  per  cent  of  $948? 
(i).    Solution,  common  form. 

$948x.o6=$56.88. 
Now,  if  brevity  is  the  only  thing  necessary  in  the  solution  of  a  problem, 
this  is  certainly  Iks  method.  But  if  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
art  of  accurate  thinking  are  the  ends  to  be  attained  it  is  an  abominable  fail- 
ure. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  real  analysis  of  the  process  is  never 
reached  and  the  only  reason  the  pupil  is  able  to  give  for  performing  the 
work  as  he  does  is,  **  The  rule  says  so." 

Let  us  solve  the  same  question  by  analysis,  commonly  known  as  the  100 
per  cent,  method, 
(a)    Incorrect. 

Let  100  per  cent=948. 

.01    *<    *^     =j^per  cent  of948=:$9w|8. 
.06    "    "     =6  per  centX9>48=$56.88. 
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The  above  aolutioii  is  carrecC  in  general  farm,  but  any  one  can  see  at  • 
glance  thai  it  containi  manj-  errora  and  should  be  severely  criticized. 

Bj-  comparing  thii  solution  with  the  one  following,  jou  will  readilj  per- 
ceive the  mistakes, 
(b).    Correct. 

'  loo  per  cent.=$948. 

I  per  cent=,J,  of  $948=$9^48- 
6  per  cenL=6x$9^8=$S«.8S. 

Cate  II. 

Base  and  percentage  given  to  fine  rate. 
I.    Question:    What  percent  of  $83 1  is$4i? 
(t).    Soludon : 
(a).    Ordinu-j  method. 
$4iXioo=$4ioo. 

$4idb+$830=5.    .-.    The  rate  is  j  per  cent 

Alt  thftt  can  be  said,  either  for  or  against  the  common  form  of  solution, 
under  Case  1,  can  be  as  truly  said  of  this, 
(b).     Solution  bj  analysis,  or  loo  per  cent. 
(i).    Incorrect. 

loo  per  cent^lio. 
.oi=il,  of  $8«.=$8.30. 
$41  .•-8.Jo=5.    .-.  Rate  is  5  per  cent. 
(a).     Incorrect. 

$830=100  per  cent 

i=^ofioo=iJJ=Jf 
$4iXH=W=5t«'-cent 
(3).    Correct 

$810=100  per  cent 

$1=^,  of  100  per  cent=^  per  cent=t{  per  cent 
$41^1  X^  per  cent=^  per  cent. =5  per  cent. 
Bj  comparing  the  last  solution  with  the  first  it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  dif- 
ference consists  in  this: 

The  one  portrays  to  the  eye  all  the  essential  steps  in  the  solution,  so  that 
the  learner  is  enabled  to  bring  the  physical  to  the  aid  of  the  mental  vision, 
while  the  other  presents  to  view  an  incomprehensible  absurdity  which, 
aside  from  an  oral  demonstration,  no  child,  unless  he  be  a  prodigy,  can 
comprehend. 

Com  in. 
Rate  and  percentage  given,  to  find  Base. 
Example  i.     336  is  56  per  cent  of  what  number? 
Common  solution:     336-(-,56=;6uo. 

Should  the  pupil  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  he  will  probably  give 
a  rule,  or  quote  something  like  the  following: 

Thtboita  lit  qH^iemt  of  tka  ftrcemlage  divided  by  tke  rate. 
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He  has  applied  his  method  of  solution,  obtained  the  correct  result  and 
quoted  the  authority  or  rule.  All  this  may  be  done,  however,  while  he 
has  not  performed  any  mental  analysis.  Let  us  try  the  analytic  or  the  loo 
per  cent  method. 

Represent  the  required  number  by  lOO  per  cent;  according  to  the  con- 
dltion  in  the  problem,  336  is  56  per  cent  Expressing  these  facts  in  mathe- 
matical language,  and  completing  the  solution  we  have  the  following: 

100  per  cent = the  required  number  or  Base. 
56  per  cent =336. 

I  per  cent.=^  of  336=6. 
100  per  cent=6x  100=600. 

Example  2.    I  lost  $6,  which  was   13^  per  cent  of  what  I  had;  how 
much  did  I  have? 
Solution : 

100  per  cent=the  amount 
13^  per  cent =$6. 

I  per  centr=$6H-i3j=:$.45. 
100  per  cent=:$45X  xoo=:$45. 

Example  3.    William  is  16  years  old  and  37^  per  cent  of  his  age  is  40 
per  cent,  of  Richard's  age.    How  old  is  Richard? 
I.    To  find  37^  per  cent  of  William's  age. 

100  per  cent— 16  years. 
I  per  cental  J^  of  16  yrs.^.i6  yrs. 

37i  Pc  cent— .16  yr8.X37i— 6  /"• 
a.    To  find  Richard's  age. 

According  to  the  second  condition  in  the  problem,  37^  per  cent  of  Wil- 
liam's age(— ^  yrs.)  is  40  per  cent  of  Richard's ;  representing  the  latter  by 
zoo  per  cent  and  proceeding,  we  have  the  following : 

100  per  cent-^Richard's  age. 
40  per  cent.— ^  yrs. 
I  per  cent-*^  of  6  yrs.— ^  yrs. 
100  per  cent— J\y  yrs.  X 100— 15  yrs. 

Case  IV. 

Amount  or  Difference  and  Rate  given,  to  find  Base. 

Example  i.  In  a  school,  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  always  absent,  and 
the  attendance  is  570;  how  many  are  enrolled? 

Common  solution. 

570-1- 1 — .05— 6oa 

The  rule  or  principle  employed  in  this  method  is,  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  base  equals  the  quotient  of  the  difference  divided  by  i  minus  the 
rate. 

Let  us  apply  the  100  per  cent  method ;  remembering  that  the  number 
enrolled  minus  the  number  absent— the  number  present,  we  have 
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loo  per  cent.^-number  enrolled. 
lOO  per  cent.— 5  per  cent— 9S  per  cent— 570. 

I  per  cent.— ^. 
100  per  cent— 600. 
Example  2,    A  merchant  sold  51  jrards  from  a  roll  of  carpeting,  and  the 
amount  sold  was  37 J  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  yards  in  the  roll ; 
how  many  yards  were  in  the  roll? 

100  per  cent— number. 
37^  per  cent— 51  yards. 

iper  cent— 51  yard8H-37j— 11  yards. 
100  per  cent-«||  yards X  xoc^-136  yards. 
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PARSINGS  OF  EXAMPLES  IN  SYNTAX. 


TEST    WORDS    IN    SYNTAX. 


BY  A.  HOLBROOK,  PRINCIPAL  OF  NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON,  O. 


I.    When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 

Seemed  {i)  framed  of  ebon  and  of  ivory, 

Where  distant  Tweed  is  heard  {i)  to  rave. — Scott. 
a.    To  Adversity, 

(3)  Scared,  at  thy  frown  terrific  fly 

Self  pleasing  folly's  idle  brood,  ^ 

And  leave  us  leisure  (4)  to  be  (5)  tnen. — Gray. 

3.  (6;  To  be  no  more ;  sad  (7)  curse; 

For  who  would  lose  this  intellectual  being? — Toung. 

4.  He  ordered  his  helpless  (8)  victim  (9)  brought  before  him. — Transla- 
tion of  Cicero,  vs.  Verres. 

5.  (10) />re5/ in  a  little  brief  authority 

Most  ignorant  of  (i  i)  tv/tat  he*s  most  (12)  assured, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
(13)  As  make  (14)  angels  (15)  weep. — Shakespeare. 

6.  He  ignores  the  fact  which  he  was  most  anxious  (16)  to  have  consid- 
ered. 

7.  Had  (17)  it  not  been  for  Dryden,  we  never  should  have  had  a  Pope. 
— Goldsmitk, 

8.  (18)  //  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained 

To  fear  each  (19)  [person']  other,  (20)  [person]  fearing  none  beside; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  (3i)  shown. 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own, 

We  dare  not  risk  them  unto  public  view 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  (22)  what  seems  their  due. — Cowper. 
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RBFBRRKD  TO  ARE   IN   HOLBROOK  S  COMPLITK 


■amtd,  participle,  passive,  patt,  having  the  cnni 

the  predicate  with  'seeined'  and  limitg  'buttrei»  and  buttreM.'   R. 

I  Ravt,  infinitive  active,  present,  having  the  construction  of  an 
manner  limiting  'i«  heard,'  R.  20  and  3. 

II  td,  part,,  pass.,  past,  with  the  conitruction  of  an  adverb  of 
liting  'flj,'  R.  20  and  i. 

'  be,  infinitive,  act,  pres.  with  construction  of  an  adverb  of  par- 
ing *leave,'  R.  30  and  1. 

•be,  construction  of  a  noun,  abioluteby  exclamation,  R.  10  and  33 
rtr,  nam.  by  apposition  with  'to  be,'  R.  13.  Art  194,  and  t.  fd). 
ctim,  noun,  3d,  sing.,  mai.,objective,  the  subject  oP[to  be)brought,' 

roHght!  infinitive,  past.,  present,  with  construction  of  a  noun,  the 
'ordered.'      The  sign  A?  is  omitted,  R.  11.     The  auxiliary   bt   \% 
d.     Art  917. 
re*/,  part.,  past,  with  construction  of  an  adjective  limiting 'he,'  R. 

econd  reading.     Most  ignorant  of  Mtn^j  [of]  vihkk  he  is  most 

'kal,  pronoun,  relative  double,  equivalent  to  tUmgs  tuiirk. 
Hugs,  the  relative,  part,  object  of  'of.'    R.  18. 
'kick,  the  relative  part,  pronoun,  relative;  its  antecedent,  things,' 
:h   it  agrees   in   3d,  plural,  R.   5,  object  of  "of  understood.    R- 

ttared,  adjective,  de«*ipiive,  in  the  predicate  with  4s,'limiting  its 
:,'  R.  I. 

*,  pron.,  rel.,   ant.,   tricks,   nom.  subject  of  'make.'     R.  15- 
ngvls,  objective,  subject  of  'weep,'  R.  16. 
.finitive,  acl 

}nd  Reading.    He  ignores  the  fkct  which   he   was   anxious  to 

o  be]  co«f%dered. 

9  knvr.  inf.,  act.,  pres.,  construction  of  an  adverb  of  purpose  llm- 

ious,'  R.  30  and  3. 

'luiilmd.  Inf.,  pass.,  pres.,  with  construction  of  a  noun,  object  of 

gnfois  omitted,  R.  it;  auxiliary  'bt.'    Art  9:7. 

ind  reading.    Hod  it  not  l>een  for  Dryden  [to  have  written]   wc 

ver  have  known  a  Pope. 

■d  reading.     [If]  for  Dryden  [to  have  written]  had  not  been,  we 

rer  have  known  a  Pope. 

pron,,  personal,  ant.  the  phrase  'for  Dryden  [to  have  writteh], 
ees  in  ifi,  sing,,  neut.  Art  764.  nom  by  expletion  being  the 
:al  subject  of  'had  been';  whereas  the  logical  suhpect  is  the  ante- 

Dryden  to  have  written,  as  shown  in  the  third  reading. 
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QUESTIONS  PREPARED  BY   THE  INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS  IN  OCTOBER,   1880. 


WRITING. 

1.  How  do  you  teach  pupiU  to  hold  the  pen?  10. 

2.  What  is  a  left  curve  in  writing?  10. 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  space  in  height  and  a  space  in 
width  of  the  small  letters?    If  so,  what  is  it?  3  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Analyze  the  small  w  according  to  your  method  of  teaching.  10. 

5.  Give  a  general  classification  of  the  capital  letters.  10. 
Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing: — 

^  Guide  well  the  pen,  its  magic  touch  can  iling 

The  gems  of  knowledge  from  the  mind*s  plum'd  wing.** 

I  to  50. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
marked  from  i  to  ^  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent. 

SPELLING. 

1.  What  five  different  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  may  be  used  to 
represent  the  sound  of  u  in  hum?  10. 

2.  Give  the  rtile  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  of  a  word  on  receiving 
a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel.      Illustrate  each  part  of  the  rule.  10. 

3.  Of  what  value  is  the  spelling-book  as  a  text  book  in  schools?  10. 

4.  Indicate  the  sounds  of  the  following  letters  by  use  of  the  proper  dia- 
critical marks: — Height;  uisle;  people;  guard;  gaol,  10. 

5.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  60. 

READING. 

1.  To  what  extent  should  pupils  learn  to  read  by  imitation?  10. 

2.  State  the  reasons  for  requiring  every  pupil  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
every  word  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph  at  sight,  before  he  is  called  upon 
to  read  it  10. 

3.  What  is  the  general  principle  by  which  we  determine  where  .the 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  in  reading?  10. 

4.  Make  out  a  list  of  questions  which  might  be  written  upon  the  black- 
board to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  reading  lesson : — 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIR. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
*  Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat; 
Across  its  antique  portico 
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Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  In  the  hall, 
An  ancient  timb -piece  says  to  all : — 

"  Forever — never  I 

Neirer — forever  !  " 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands; 

From  its  case  of  mkseh<e.pak, 

Like  a  Monk,  who,  under 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs, — 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass  IS 

"  Forever — never  !  ^s 

Never — forever  I  ** 


second 
la 


5.  State  in  your  own  words  the  thought  expressed  in 
stanza. 

6.  The  candidate  should  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  may  be  glided 
from  I  to  50. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.    Are  the  following  correct?    If  not,  give  the  reason. 

4  ft.  X  4  ^  =  16.  sq.  ft. 

4  bu.  X  4  =  16  pecks. 

$400  X  4  c.  =  $16. 

4  bbl.  X  $4  =  $16.  8  pts.,  3  off  each. 

a.    Divide  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  15,  21,  35,  63,  72,  and  280  by  tJ.  C.  D.  of  805 

and  2079.  L.  C.  M.,  3;  G.  C.  D.,  4;  Ans.,  3. 

3.  Represent  the  following  by  appropriate  diagrams:  (i)  a  square;  (2)  a 
rectangular  solid ;  (3)  a  square  pyramid ;  and  (4)  a  cylinder. 

4  P^s*}  3  o^  each. 

4.  How  many  pump  logs,  each  12  ft.  long,  will  it  take  to  bring  water  to 
my  house  from  a  spring  1.375  miles  distant?  Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

5.  How  many  loads  of  sand  at  $|^  a  load,  will  pay   for  290^^  yds.  of 
cloth  at  $3^  a  yard?  Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

6.  If  one  gram  of  quinine  cost  $.0535,  what  will  one  kilogram  cost? 

Proc,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

7.  An  orchard  containing  7.5  acres  is  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  farm  on 
which  it  is  situated.    How  many  acres  in  the  farm  ?  Proc,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

8.  What  principal  in  i  yr.  11  mos.  x8  da.,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
produce  $41.28  interest?  .  Proc,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

9.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  15  da.  ;  A  and  C  in  Z2 
da.  ;  B  and.C  in  8  da.    How  many  days  will  it  take  all  together  to  do  it? 

Proc,  5  ;  Ans.,  5. 

la    Prove  that  the  sum  of  an  arithmetical  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 

the  extremes  multiplied  by  one  half  the  number  of  terms.  10  or  o. 
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GRAMMAR. 
: — We  mutt  respect  such  as  him.    Parse  tu.       x  pU.,  5  each. 
,te: — Although   we  eeldom   follow  advice   we  are  allready 
:  it.  10. 

Jo  you  mark  me  so  low?  "will  be  asked  by  m»ny  an  applicant 
.  aittil.  I  pts.,  s  each. 

:  the  above  sentence.  10. 

ite  the  verb  must  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  to. 

e  corresponding  manculine  or  Feminine  forms  of  the  follow- 
naid,  niece,  youth,  roe,  monk.  5  pts.,  i  each, 

sentence  containing  an  inlinillve   and  iti  object,  depending 

lacks  lime  to  mourn  lacks  time  to  mend.    Paise  it  and  tiat. 

3  pts.,  j  each. 

.bove  sentence  parse  mourn  and  lacks  in  the  dependent  clause 

1  pts.  I  5  each. 
:t ; — Each  one  of  the  vowels  represent  several  sounds.  There 
more  than  one  auxiliary  to  the  verb.                     i  pts.,  5  each. 

GEOGRAPHY, 
w  proofs  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  one. 
the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  shorter  than  its  equatorial 
[ow  much  shorter  is  it^  1  pts.,  5  each. 

Buses  the  saltness  of  the  ocean.*  10. 

ortion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lies  north  of  the 
f 

listinguihhes  a  barbarous  nation  from  a  civilized  one?  lO. 

hree  cities  of  Indiana,  located  on   rivers,  and   tell   for  what 
oted.  3  pts,,  4  off  for  each  one. 

iffect  have  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan   upon   the  climate  of 
peninsula  of  Michigan?    How  is  this  shown? 

3  pts.,  5  each- 
ich  side  of  S.  America  are  Ihe  longest  rivers?    Why? 

3  pts.,  5  each. 
s  the  pecutlarty  of  the  surface  of  Holland?    How  is  it  largely 

2  pts.,  5  each, 
a  diagram  of  a  township  as  laid  out  by   the   United   States, 

.i.m  .»«..»;  ».e  S  E.  %,  S.  W.  V  Sec.  18.  10. 

HISTORY. 

I.     Name  the  uses  of  history.  4  for  t  pt.,  7  for  3,  10  for  3. 

3.    Tell  the  storj  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumpter,  1861.  la 

3.    Name  live  principal  generals  of  the  civil  war,  In  the  armies  of  the 

confWeracy.  5  pts.,  3  each. 
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4.  (a)  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  1857?.    (b)  Bj  whom  was  it 
delivered?  a,  8;  b,  2. 

5.  (a)  Who  was  the  first  Republican  President?    (b)  In  what  year  was 
he  inaugurated?  2  pts.,  5  each 

6.  What  was  the  "  Know  Nothing  "  party,  1856?  la 

7.  (a)  On  what  conditions  was  California  admitted  into  the  Union? 
(b)  In  what  year?  a^  7;  b,  3. 

8.  What  two  great  events  occurred  in  Polkas  administration? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  What  was  President  Jackson's  action  toward  the  U.  S.  bank?  10. 

10.  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  history  ?  10. 
NoTB.<~Deacriptioiif  and  naSrratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  three  uses  of  the  bones.  3  pts.,  4  off  of  each. 

2.  How  does  nature  provide  for  the  repair  of  a  broken  bone?  10. 

3.  How  many  sea-baths  can  be  taken  daily  with  safety?  How  many 
fresh-water  baths?    Give  reasons  for  answers.  3,  3,  4. 

4.  Name  five  classes  of  food  from  which  albumen  is  obtained. 

5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  meats  for  some  time  after  the  an- 
imals are  killed?    What  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  them  too  long? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Why  do  a  dry  mouth  and  and  a  parched  tongue  show  that  the  stom- 
ach is  unable  to  carry  on  digestion?  10. 

7.  What  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  death  of  those  persons 
confined  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta?  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each. 

8.  Why  are  the  nervous  centres  of  the  senses  and  the  vital  organs 
located  where  they  are? 

9.  What  effect  upon  the  sense  of  taste  is  produced  by  closing  the  nose 
and  eyes,  when  taking  anything  into  the  mouth?  10. 

ID.  What  are  the  objections  to  frequent  washings  of  the  ear  tubes  in 
cold  water?  10. 

THEORY   AND   PRACTtCK. 

Write  a  page  or  more  on  punishment,  stating  its  objects  and  methods, 
the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  administered,  etc.  State  also  your  views 
on  corporal  punishment. 

NoTS. — ^The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  ot  z  to  100.    The 
number,  value  and  correctness  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 


'■>-:, 


He  has  the  largest  life  who  lives  in  the  lives  of  the  largest  number. 


Constant  success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world ;  for  it  surrounds 
us  with  flatterers  who  will  tell  us  only  our  merits,  and  silences  our  enemies 
from  whom  alone  we  might  learn  our  defects.  • 
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ANSWERS    TO    STATE     BOARD       QUESTIONS    FOR    OCT- 
OBER,   i8do. 


IN  SPECIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHBRRILL. 

0  ' 

Tk9  Number  of  the  Answer  Carres^' onds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question, 


WRITING. 

1.  The  pen  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fin- 
gers, the  holder  crossing  the  first  finger  just  forward  of  the  knuckle-joint. 
The  pen  should  cross  the  root  of  the  nail  of  the  second  finger.  The  end 
of  the  thumb  should  press  upon  the  holder  opposite  the  first  joint  of  the 
first  finger.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  curve  under  and  separate 
from  the  others  at  the  middle  joint  and  rest  upon  the  paper  at  the  ti^s  of 
the  nails. 

2.  A  left  curve  is  the  left  side  of  an  oval  figure.  It  is  the  third  princi- 
ple of  letters. 

3.  A  space  in  height  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  small  letter  i  without 
the  dot.  A  space  in  width  is  equal  to  the  space  between  the  two  slanting 
lines  of  the  letter  u, 

4.  Beginning  on  the  ruled  line  it  extends  upward  with  a  right  curve 
one  space  where  it  is  jointed  angularly  to  a  slanting  straight  line  which 
descends  to  the  ruled  line,  uniting  in  a  turn  with  a  second  right  curve 
which  extends  upward  one  space  and  unites  angularly  to  a  slanting  straight 
line  which  descends  to  thq  ruled  line  where  it  is  united  in  a  turn  with  a 
third  right  curve  extending  upward  one  space  a  half  a  space  nearer  the 
straight  line  than  the  second  right  curve  is  to  the  first  straight  line.  The 
letter  terminates  with  a  right  curve  in  a  horizontal  position  one  half  space 
in  length. 

5.  The  fyll  O,  the  contracted  O,  the  capital  loop,  and  capital  stem. 

*  SPELLING. 

2.  Words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
which  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final  letter  on  taking  an 
additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel.  Example:  compel,  com- 
pelling. 

3.  The  spelling  book  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  a  text  book  in 
schools  as  other  books  yet  it  should  not  be  ignored.    Spelling  should  be 

•  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  reading  books  where  words  occur 
in  their  connection.  A  dictionary  should  be  used  also  in  selecting  spelling 
lessons. 

READING. 

I.  It  is  not  desirable  that  pupils  learn  to  read  to  any  great  extent  by 
imitating  a  teacher.    The  principles  of  Elocution  should  be  taught  as  soon 
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'  as  possible  and  the  pupil  should  learn  to  read  by  appl;r[ng  the 

la  connection  with  hearing  a  teacher. 

he  pupil  be  able  to  pronounce  everj  word   \a   the   paragraph   he 

it  without  htsitation  and  consequently  much  better  than  other- 
should  determine  in  a  general  waj  where  emphaiis  should  be 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

ere  does  the  country  seat  here  described  stand? 

aning  of  antique,  portico,  Monk?      What  says  "ibrever — never" 

lo  is  the  author  oi  these  verses?    What  form,  quality,  force,  stress, 

movement  should  be  used  in  reading  the  piece? 

old  clock  In  Its  case  of  oak  seems  like  a   Monk   standing   half 

le  stairs,  crossing  himself  under  his  cloak  and  saying  with  a  sigh 

— ne^er,  never — ibrever." 

ARTTHMHTIC. 


:t  because  feet  cannot  be  multiplied  by 
11.X4  might^i€  pks.,  and  it  migh^bu.  according  to  the  connec- 
e  remaining  statements  are  incorrect  for  the  reason   that  dollars 
multiplied  by  cents,  nor  bbl.  by-dollars. 
;,  M.  of  9,  15,  21,  35,  63,  7a,  j8(fc=i53o.    G.  C.  D,  of  805,  3079=17 

'X  I-  375^»6o=no  ft.  in  distance  from  spring  lo  house. 
=;6o5=no.  logs  required. 

rj=tV^  'V*XTVX{=<^>=no.  loads  of  sand  req. 
ilogramdooo  grams. 

cost  $.0535,  1  Kil,  will  cost  $.0535Xi<»o=$j3.3S. 
.1;   A  is  6  per  cent,  of  the  farm,  i  per  cent  Is   }  of  7.5  A.=J^*  A 
wr  cent,  or  the  entire  far m=^»  AXioo='|'=:iJS  A. 
;=Int,  of  $1  for  1  yr. 

A="    "    "    "  "  "">"■ 

iif  ="    "    •■    '■  18  da.  •  , 

>tal  int. 

-09|=$4i9|{=Prin.  req. 

L  and  B  can  do  it  in  ij  da.,  in  i  da.  they  can  -ff  of  it. 

d  C  can  do  it  in  11  da.,  in  1  da.  they  can  do  ^  of  it. 

d  C  can  do  it  in  S  da.,  in  i  da.  they  can  do  yi  of  it. 

lis  it  is  seen  that 

i  can  do  ^  in  I  da. 

;    '.    ■•    T^  "  I   da. 

;    •'    «    1  "  I  da. 

iy  addition 

1  3  B  and  1  C  can  in   i  day  do  ^-fTV+i=^  of  the  work  in  i 

,  B  and  C  can  in  i   da.  do  yi  of  ^  of  the  work  which  is  ^ 
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If  A,  B  and  C  can  do  -ff^  of  the  work  in  i  da.  and  A  and  B  can  do 
■^  of  it,  C  must  in  i  da.  do  the  difference  between  /^  and  ^  which  is  -jf^ 
of  the  work.  If  C  can  do  ^i^  in  x  da.  to  do  |}f  of  the  work  will  require  as 
many  days  as  -f^  is  contained  times  in  }^  which  are  i4f  times.  Hence, 
C  will  require  14!  da.  If  A,  B  and  C  can  do  -ff^  of  the  work  in  x  da.  and 
A  and  C  can  do  -^^  B  can  do  the  dif.  which  is  -f^  of  the  work  in  i  da. 
H  ence  he  can  do  the  whole  work  in  i8/g  da. 

If  A,  B  and  C  can  do  ^^  in  i  da.  and  B  and  C  can  do  ^,  A  must  do 
the  dif.  which  ^  in  x  da.    Hence  A  can  do  the  whole  work  in  80  da. 

If  A,  B  and  C  can  do  -ff^  of  the  work  in  one  da ,  to  do  {|^  will  require  as 
many  days  as  -ff^  are  contained  times  in  tf}=7  ^. 

Therefore,  it  will  require  7-j^  da.  for  A,  B  and  C  to-  do  the  work. 

10.  Let  2,  6,  10,  X4,  i8=:the  terms  of  a  series.  Their  sum  is  50. .  Half 
the  sum  of  the  extremes=2-|- 18=20.  Half  the  number  of  terms  is  2 >^ 
20X2/4=50. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  We  must  respect  such  [a  person]  as  he. 

As,  pro.,  rel.,  agrees  with  its  ant  person,  in  3d  ,  sing.,  mas.  Nom.  case  in 
the  pred.  with  is,  referring  to  the  same  as  the  sub.  he. 

2.  Although  we  seldom  follow  advice,  we  are  all  ready  to  ask  it 

3.  Why  do  you  mark  me  [for  me  to  be]  so  low?  will  enough  be  asked 
by  many  an  applicant 

Low,  an  adj.,  des.,  limits  me,  understood. 

Will  be  asked,  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  passive,  indicative  mode,  future  tense, 
3d.,  sing.,  to  agree  with  sub.,  the  sentence,  why  do  you  mark,  &c. 

4.  The  above  is  a  complex,  declarative  sentence  of  which  why  do  you 
mark  me  [for  me  to  be]  so  low  is  the  simple  subject  unmodified,  and  also 
a  simple  interrogative  sentence  of  which  you  is  the  simple  subject,  unmod- 
ified, and  do  mark  me  [for  me  to  be]  so  low  is  the  complex  pred.,  of  which  do 
mark  is  the  simple  pred.,  modified  by  fHe,  a  simple  objective  of  the  first  class, 
also  by  [for  me  to  be]  so  low  a  complex  adv.  ele.  of  second  class,  of  which  to 
be  so  low  is  the  base,  of  which  to  be,  the  copula,  is  modified  by  xm  a  simple 
subjective  element  of  the  first  class.  Low,  the  attribute,  is  mod.,  by  so,  a 
simple  adv.  ele.  of  first  class.  Of  the  leading  sentence,  will  be  asked  by 
many  an  applicant,  is  the  complex  pred.,  of  which  will  be  asked  is  the  sim- 
ple pred.,  modified  by  by  many  an  affUcant,  a  complex  adverbial  element 
of  the  second  class,  of  which  applicant ,  the  noun  of  the  base,  is  modified 
by  many  an,  which  may  be  considered  together  as  a  simple  adj.  element  of 
the  first  class. 

5.  Must  is  not  a  verb,  but  only  an  atixiUary, 

6.  Bachelor;  nephew;  hart,  stag,  or  buck;  Nun. 

7.  I  am  now  tired  of  having  to  make  amends  for  my  mis-step. 

8  He,  pro.,  personal,  agrees  with  ant,  person  spoken  of,  in  3d.,  sing., 
mas.,  nom.  case,  subject  of  lacks.  That,  pro.,  rel.,  agrees  with  ant.  he  in 
person,  number  and  gender,  nom.  case.  bub.  of  lacks. 
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9.  Mourn,  verb,  reg,,  intrans.,  active,  infin.  mode,  construction  of  an 
adj.,- limits /iW.  Lacks,  verb,  reg.,  trans.,  active  indicative^  3d.,  sing.,  to 
agree  with  sub.  that, 

10.  Each  one  of  the  vowels  represents  several  sounds.  There  are 
some  times  more  than  one  auxiliary. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Volcanoes,  (b)  Geysers  and  Hot  Springs  (c).  The  heat  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  as  shown  in  deep  mineb  and  borings  as  Artesian 
wells. 

2.  When  the  earth  was  in  a  plastic  condition  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth  would  bulge  out  by  centrifugal  force  when  in  rotation.  The  polar 
diameter  is  about  26  miles  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter. 

3.  Salt  is  soluble  in  water.  Salt  .forms  a  portion  of  the  solid  mass  of 
the  earth.  As  the  ocean  receives  the  drainage  from  the  land  the  salt 
would  be  carried  into  it  and  not  being  returned  by  evaporation  it  retains 
its  saltness. 

4.  About  one  third  of  the  territory  of  Alaska. 

5.  The  lack  of  education,  which  implies  a  lack  of  a  written  language, 
of  machines  for  lessening  labor  and  adding  to  human  comfort,  of  good 
government,  of  morality,  of  benevolence  and  of  Christianity. 

6.  (a)  Indianapolis,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated  on  White 
River,  noted  as  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  U.  S.  (b)  Evansville, 
the  second  city,  located  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  noted  for  its  commerce  in 
agricultural  products,  lime,  cement  and  salt,  and  for  its  manufactures,  (c) 
New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio  River,  is  largely  engaged  in  pork  packing  and 
has  the  most  extensive  glass  works  in  the  U.  S. 

7.  These  lakes  modify  the  climate  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  rendering 
it  mild  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  This  is  shown  by  its  great  produc- 
tion of  peaches  and  grftpes  which  are  here  cultivated  farther  north  than 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

S.  The  longest. rivers  of  South  America  are  on  the  eastern  side  be- 
cause the  Andes  mountains  being  the  water  shed,  are  near  the  western, 
border. 

9.  Much  of  the  surface  of  Holland  is  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  II : 
is  largely  protected  by  embankments  of  earth  called  dykes. 

10.  By  the  diagram  may  be  seen  the  position  of  section  18.  Draw  line 
across  the  center  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  dividing  it  into  foui 
equal  parts.  The  southwest  part  will  be  the  "S.  W.  %  Sec.  18."  Divide 
this  square  in  the  same  manner  into  four  equal  parts  and  the  southeast 
part  will  be  ^S.  E.  %,  S.  W.  Xi  Sec.  i8- 
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HISTOHV, 

1.  Ai  contributing  to  the  en]a.rgement  of  the  mind  by  AirniBhing  a 
store  of  tinowledge.  3.  Ae  a  stimulus  to  education  and  moralit;)'  by  com- 
parl«on  of  the  acts  of  diSerunt  individuals  as  affecting  their  weifare  and 
happiness.  3.  As  a  stimulus  to  patriotism  and  good  government  when 
the  career  of  nations  ts  studied  as  affecting  the  general  prosperity  of  the 

2.  Hostilities  began  at  FL  Sumpter,  in  Charleston  harbor.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  Major  Anderson  with  So  men,  its  GupptieG  being  nearly  exhaus- 
ted, the  President  resolved  to  provision  it.  The  Confederates  demanded 
its  surrender.  This  being  refused,  it  was  bombarded  from  the  city  for  34 
liours-  His  men  being  enhauGted,  his  quarters  on  fire, and  his  ammunition 
nearly  gone,  Anderson  Burrendered  the  fort.  These  events  occurred  April 
12  and  13,  1861.     Taylor's  Model  School  Hilt.'  U.  S. 

3.  Robt.  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  Braxton  Bragg. 

4.  This  decision,  which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  declared 
the  Missouri  Compromise  unconstitutional,  that  the  Constitution  gave 
slave-ownera  the  right  to  hold  their  slaves  in  the  territories,  and  that  nelth. 
er  negro  slaves  nor  their  descendants,  slave  or  free,  could  become  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.    School  History  0/  U.  S.,  Cavtflitll. 
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5.  Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  March  4,  i86l. 

6.  The  Americans  or  "Know  Nothing*'  party  organized  in  1856  was  op- 
posed to  foreign  and  especially  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  legislation 
and  ignored  entirely  the  slavery  question  which  then  was  becoming  the 
leading  issue  in  politics. 

7.  The  admission  of  California  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  a  free 
state  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  which  was  passed  Sept. 
1850. 

8.  The  Mexican  War  with  the  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California. 

9.  Pres.  Jackson  vetoed  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  U.  S.  ^ank* 

10.  History  is  best  taught  by  means  of  topics  together  with  written  re- 
ports and  essays  upon  historical  subjects. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  To  protect  the  delicate  organs.  2.  To  act  as  levers  for  the  attach- 
ment of  muscles  the  actions  of  which  produce  motion.  3.  To  furnish  a 
framework  for  the  body. 

2.  By  throwing  out  material  which  unites  the  severed  portions. 

3.  Bathing  either  in  salt  or  fresh  water  should  not  be  carried  to  excess 
as  it  exhausts  the  system  by  causing  too  great  a  relaxation  of  tissues.  We 
will  not  pretend  to  give  the  number  of  baths  which  a  person  may  take 
with  safety  as  different  individuals  have  different  powers  of  endurance. 

4.  Albumen  can  be  obtained  from  eggs,  flesh  of  animals,  cheese  or 
milk,  beans,  peas  and  other  leguminious  plants  and  from  wheat,  corn  and 
other  cereals. 

5.  We  see  no  advantage  in  keeping  meats  auer  the  animal  has  been 
killed.  As  soon  as  the  animal  heat  has  left  the  body  decomposition  be- 
gins though  it  may  not  be  perceptible  to  the  senses  for  some  time.  Meat 
that  has  commenced  the  process  of  decomposition  is  unfit  for  food. 
Meats  preserved  by  salt  or  by  drying  are  less  easily  digested  than  fresh 
meats  becadse  deprived  of  juices  which  render  their  solution  in  the 
stomach  easier. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  because  all  are  lined  with  the  same 
mucous  membrane.  When  the  mucous  membrane  fails  to  secrete  its 
normal  amount  of  mucus  it  is  in  an  healthy  condition. 

7.  The  persons  tn  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  died  from  the  combined 
effects  of  the  want  of  oxygen  and  the  suffocating  effects  of  carbonic  an- 
hydride produced  by  the  breathing  of  so  many  persons. 

8.  They  are  better  protected  from  injury  there  than  in  any  other 
part. 

9.  The  sensations  of  taste  are  largely  connected  with  those  of  other 
senses,  such  as  smell,  touch  and  even  sight.  Thus,  when  the  nose  is  held 
tightly  closed  so  as  to  obtain  no  smell,  the  taste  of  many  a  substance  is 
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flicult  to  diBlinguish ;  and  it  is  very  nearly  the  tame  If  the  sense 

interfered  with.    First Lt$ion$  in  Pkytiaiogy,  C.  L.  Holts. 

:  water  tends  to  porai^ze  the  nerves  and  thus  reduce  ftie  tensi- 

TIIBORY    AND    PRACTICK, 

of  punisnment  should  be,  Grst,  to  reform  the  offender,  second 
I  discipline  hj  warning  others  from  committing  similar  offen- 
iaclier  should  never  attempt  to  inSict  punishment  when  in  a  state 
excitement  The  necessity  of  punishment  should  be  of  rare  oc- 
The  teacher  should  endeavor  bj  every  means  in  his  power  to 

employed  so  that  they  will  have  no  time  or  inclination  for 
Little  offences  should  be  noted  at  once  and  not  allowed  to  ac- 
le  leading  on  to  another  until  punishment  is  necessary  to  main- 
er  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  school.  The 
:  corporal  punishment  is  admissable  are  very  few  indeed.  It 
'  be  as  a  last  resortand  even  then  the  teacher  admits  his  weak- 
tbitity  when  compelled  to  resort  to  It. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 

3  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL- 
DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

CONnUCTBD  BY   G.' DALLAS   UKD. 

iBNDS; — Again  we  greet  you  and  have  plenty  of  news  to  tell 
lust  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet  and  along  with  the  good  news 
allies  comes  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  deaths  of  three  of  our 
iss  Maggie  Nelson,  Miss  EfGe  Thomas  and  E.  Smith  Dean, 
ixceltent  fellow  workers  who  have  left  this  stage  of  action  for,  we 
er  field  of  work.     Many  of  you  will  remember  them   as  stu- 

id  term  of  the  year  opened  up  larger  than  any  prevlons  corres- 
'm.  We  heartily  congratulate  you  all  on  the  fact  that  our 
remarkable  success.  What  more  can  we  say  about  it?  We 
til  who  have  been  with  us  and  have  not  completed  a  regular 
come  back  if  circumslanceii  will  permit.  New  students  are 
the  time  and  we  can  only  wonder  where  they  all  come  from  but 
fonder  why  they  come,  for  doesn't  everbody  who  has  been  here 
;  Ci:ntral  Normal  has  superior  facilities. 

letters  lies  before  us.  Let  us  have  a  "Reuni^"  of  old  Nor- 
paper.  By  the  way,  that  reminds  us  of  the  delightful  Reun- 
lave,  conducted  entirely  by  Normalites  who  are  teaching  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Danville.  It  was  a  grand  success.  Among  the  old  famil- 
iar faces  who  reappeared  on  this  happy  occasion  we  recall  those  of  C.  W. 
Bone,  G.  W.  Brill,  Theo.  Miller,  Huldah  Sanders,  Mollie  Mitchell,  C.  A. 
McClure,  Jennie  Rand,  M.  F.  Orear  and  G.  W.  Payton. 

And  now  for  those  letters  and  first  we  have  one  from  J.  Walter  Fertig. 
He  is  teaching  at  Romney,  Ind.,  and  is  having  a  very  successful  school,  of 
course,  because  he  is  running  it  on  Normal  principles  and  his  pupils  are 
inspired  with  the  Normal  idea  of  work.  He  says,  ^*  we  elect  a  Secretary 
every  week  to  keep  the  minutes  of  each  day.  This  is  read  every  morning. 
I  find  it  a  preventive  of  tardiness.*' 

Thomas  W.  Thomson  is  principal  of  a  graded  school  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  says,  **  the  children  here  take  hold  of  Normal  Methods." 
Miss  Etta  Pentecost  is  teaching  at  Alexandria,  Ind.,  and  succeeding. 
Miss  Maggie  Dancer  writes  from  South  Milford,  Ind.  and  Says,  *'My 
eyes  are  ever  so  much  better  now  and  I  think  that  I  may  go  back  to  the 
Normal  this  winter  or  next  spring." 

Miss  Nellie  Emerick  is  teaching  near  Arcadia,  111.    Hopes  to  come  back 
to  the  Normal. 
Alonzo  Leachman  and  wife  are  teaching  at  Tuscola,  111. 
Thomas  Riner  is  teaching  at  Greenbush,  Ohio.    He  says,  ^'I  want  to  tell 
you  of  my  success  in  teaching  which  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  my 
work  and  the  instruction  and  advice  I  received  at  the  Normal." 

W.  H.  Wilson  writes  from  Whitestown,  Ind.,  to  Prof.  Adams  saying, 
**As  Maggie  Cory  says,  *0,  how  I  long  to  be  with  you  in  your  grammar 
class." 

Lee  Tilman  is  teach  a  school  composed  entirely  of  German  children  at 
Haysville,  Ind.  He  says  the  instruction  received  at  the  Normal  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  him. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  local  paper:  **Mr.  Z.  T.  Dungan  now 
ranks  as  an  attorney,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
D.  who  has  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  of  school  teachers,  has  a 
bright  prospect  before  him,  being  a  hard  student  and  a  fiuent  speaker,  and 
will  undoubtedly  meet  with  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor." 

""Hours  of  RecreatiofC*  is  the  title  of  a  humorous  and  pathetic  magazine 
edited  and  published  by  an  old  Normalite,  T.  S.  Denison.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  dramas  for  school  and  home  exhibitions.  His  address 
is  No.  70,  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale,  Elocutionist,  has  just  completed  a  course  of  seven 
lectures  here.  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  he  has  been  employed  as«a 
regular  instructor  in  Elocution  during  Spring  and  Summer  terms.  As  an 
Elocutionist  and  teacher  of  Elocution  Prof.  Dale  has  few  equals  in  the 
West.  See  advertisement  of  his  book  on  another  page. 
D.  C.  Searles  is  teaching  at  Mt.  Etna,  Ind. 

J.  M.  Stalls^lbrth  writes  from  New  Washington,  Ind.  He  says,  "I  am 
engaged  in  teaching  my  third  term  in  my  old  home  district  at  an  increased 
salary.    I  have  a  splendid  school  and  love  to  teach.    The  Normal  is  as 
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dear  to  me  as  ever.    When  I  receive  Thi  Normal  Teacher  the  first  place  I 
look  for  is  the  College  Department    I  will  be  with  you  at  the  close  of  the 
term.    Have  the  promise  of  quite  a  number  from  old  Clark.*' 
T.  J.  George  is  teaching  at  Leopold,  Ind. 

Abraham  Halleck  writes  from  Albion,  Ind.,  and  sajs  *'  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you.  Give  my  best  wishes  to  the  classics  and  look  for  me 
next  year. 

£.  W.  Johnson  is  teaching  at  Gray  ville.  III. 

J.  B.  Young  is  in  the  Hardware  business  at  Petersburgh,  Ind.  He 
wishes  the  Normal  '^abundant  success"  and  hopes  to  visit  us  this  winter. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  the  pleasant  musical  and  jocular  "young^* 
man  of  laf  t  winter. 

Myra  Frenyear,  one  of  the  "J.  O.  M*s."  (some  will  understand)  is  teach- 
ing successfully  at  Lizton,  Ind. 

R.  Alice  Nichols  is  teaching  at  Economy,  Ind. 

Miss  Dollie  Bunting,  and  Miss  Mary  Willis  and  her  brother  Maurice  are 
all  teaching  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albion,  111. 

James  T.  Sheedy  writes  from  Scipio,  Ind.,  saying,  **I  have  opened  my 
school  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  I  feel  the  benefit  of  my 
stay  at  the  Normal." 

D.  C.  Shields  teaching  at  Crothersville,  Ind. 

Just  as  this  goes  to  press  a  card  from  M.  L.  Wagner  says,  "Am  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  have  a  good  school  and  think  I  am  doing  good 
work.  Feel  well  repaid  for  time  spent  in  Central  Normal.  I  have  made 
a  change  in  my  manner  of  living  and  believe  it  to  be  a  Normal  change. 
I  was  married  to  Ella  V.  Jones,  Nov.  11."  ***»«!  still"  think  of 
coming  back  to  take  the  Classic  course."  He  is  at  East  Germantown, 
Ind. 


NATIONAL   NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED   TO  THE    INTERESTS    OF  THE  NATIONAL  NOR 
MAL    SCHOOL,  LEBANON,  WARREN    CO.,  O. 


Dear  Normalitbs  and  Other  Friends  : — It  is  vacation.  That  is,  our 
First  Term  closed  last  Thursday  and  our  Second  Term  opens  to-morrow, 
Tuesday.  If  the  hearty  enthusiasm  with  which  the  pupils  called  forth,  re« 
ceived  and  applauded  remarks  from  the  teachers  at  our  last  Gen.  Ex.  is 
any  indication,  the  work  of*the  term  was  satisfactory,  successful  and  grate* 
fully  appreciated  by  pupils  and  teachers.  It  was  a  regular  love  feast.  First 
called  out  was  J.  B.  Holbrook.     He  always  is,  that  is,  he  is  always  first 
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called  out«  He  remarked  that  the  pupils,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had 
worked  when  work  was  the  thing  and  played  when  pla/  was  tlie  thing. 
A  few  who  had  shown  that  they  loved  work  not  the  less  but  play  the  more, 
did  so,  he  thought,  because  they  couldn't  help  it.  They  reminded  him  of 
a  man  who  had  a  very  obstinate  wife.  A  neighbor,  accosting  him,  ask- 
ed why  he  was  like  a  donkey.  Of  course  he  gave  it  up.  "  Well,"  said  the 
neighbor,  *'  it  is  because  your  better  half  is  stubbornness  its  self."  He 
thought  that  a  good  joke  and  returning  home  concluded  he  would  give 
his  wife  the  benefit  of  it  '<  Wife,"  said  he,  ''why  am  I  like  a  donkey?" 
Instead  of  casting  about  for  an  answer  or  hesitating  in  the  least,  the  good 
lady  responded,  '*  I  don't  know,  George,  unless  it  is  because  you  were  born 
so."  So  it  might  be  with  these  playful  Normalites.  They  may  have  been 
born  so. 

Next  Mr.  Schmitz.  After  complimenting  the  folks  upon  their  good 
work  and  expressing  his  own  enjoyment  of  it,  informed  them  that  he  would 
give  grades  during  the  day  and  for  those  who  came  witk  a  cave  to  consult 
him  about  their  grades  he  would  carefully  leave  in  his  room,  Mr.  Moore, 
his  room-mate,  upon  whom  they  might  bestow  all  the  impressions  they 
might  wish  to  make  upon  him. 

Mr.  Heber  bestowed  a  deserved  compliment  upon  the  Scientifics  for  the 
zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  they  had  maintained  themselves  during 
the  whole  term,  and  especially  during  the  last  week  when  the  "finals"  ad- 
ded greatly  to  their  already  numerous  and  exacting  duties.  ' 

Mrs.  Smith  responded  warmly  and  paid  her  pupils  many  sincere  compli- 
ments. 

Miss  Irene  maintained  that  all  that  had  been  or  could  be  said  in  praise  of 
.the  Scientifics  and  other  classes  could  be  repeated  with  enlargements  and 
ae^ditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  classes  and  then  they  would  not  get  the  half 
they  deserved. 

So  through  the  list  of  teachers,  'till,  as  is  generally  the  case,  when  all 
had  been  brought  to  the  front,  a  rousing  call  was  made  for  *'  Professor!" 

The  Professor,  in  response,  merely  remarked  "  this  is  the  most  grate- 
ful of  all,"  and  pronounced  the  Normal  benediction  "We  are  excused!" 

Now,  wasn't  this  a  good  way  to  close  the  term?  The  Scientifics'  finals 
have  been  excellent.  Mr.  Schmitz  made  several  improvements  on  former 
performances.  First;  the  themes  which  were  in  U.S.  History,  were  select- 
ed with  great  skill.  Not  one  could  be  called  common-place.  They  were 
fresh  and  vital  topics.  Besides  this  he  arranged  the  speakers  so  that  the 
topics  were  treated  in  chronological  order.    There  was  not  a  failure. 

It  would  have  done  you  good,  friends,  to  have  been  at  Gen'l  Ex.  some 
mornings  ago,  when  Mr.  Keech,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils,  presented  to  the 
Professor  a  handsome  Bible  for  his  use  in  the  morning  religious  exercises. 
Mr.  Keech,  a  Scientific,  made  a  most  excellent  speech.  He  expressed  with 
special  earnestness  the  general  appreciation  which  the  pupils  listened  to 
and  profited  from  the  Professor's  readings,  comments,  and  prayers  in  the 
religious  exercises. 


/ 
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Tuesday  Morning,  School  has  opened  and  the  hall  is  jammed.  The 
organization  was  effected  in  less  than  an  hour.  Everybody  is  happy  and 
delighted  with  what  they  call  the  "after-the-e lection  boom!*'  You  would 
think  all  Indiana  was  coming  to  Lebanon,  the  Hoosiers  are  so  numerous. 
We  suppose  there  are  enough  left  for  the  brethren  there.  Our  number 
must  be  between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred.  (Now,  notice,  we  do  not 
say  six  thousand  and  seven  thousand,  though  if  we  were  to  say  it,  I  doubt 
if  you  could  disprove  it    Numbers  are  so  '*  deceiving.*') 

By  the  way,  there  was  a  mistake  in  our  advertisement  in  the  Oct.  and 
Nov.  Teacher,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  and  correct  It  says 
**Over  1500  were  in  attendance  this  morning."  Just  subtract  a  thousand 
and  you  have  the  right  figure.    The  rest  of  the  advertisement  is  as  follows : 

A  much  larger  number  this  year.  Twenty  teachers  are  employed  and  the 
number  will  be  increased  if  necessary.    Our  classes  are  never  too  large. 

Decided  improvements  are  still  being  made  in  every  direction,  distancing 
all  competition. 

This  Institution  is  not  an  imitation;  it  is  the  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Grand  Revolution  already  accomplished  in  Normal  and  College  instruc- 
tion', saving  half  the  time,  and  three-quarters  of  the  expense  of  a  thorough 
and  complete  collegiate  course. 

Over  fifty  of  its  graduates  are  employed  in  leading  Colleges  and  Nor- 
mals, and  thousands  more  of  its  graduate^  and  students  are  engaged  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  every  capacity,  from  superintendents  to  primary  teachers. 

It  costs  no  more  tb  attend  the  NATIONAL  NORMAL  than  other 
Normals  with  inexperienced  teachers,  meagre  facilities,  uncertain  arrange- 
ments— mere  experiments.  Do  not  be  experimented  upon.  Adopt  for  your 
Alma  Mater  the  grand  **  old-reliable,"  ever-progressive  National  Normal, 
which  has  sent  out  over  25,000  successful  workers  into  every  department 
•f  life,  with  scarcely  a  failure  among  them. 

TEN   DEPARTMENTS   SUSTAINED, 

Introductory,  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Collegiate,  Engineering, 
Music,  Modern  Languages,  Fine  Arts,  and  Law. 

All  of  these  Departments  are  fully  equipped  and  afford  facilities  superior 
in  every  respect  to  those  of  other  institutions,  whether  general  or  special, 
whether  Collegiate  or  Normal,  as  proven  by  25  years  of  growth  and  25,000 
successful  testimonials  in  the  lives  and  success  of  its  students. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  They  will  find  classes  to  suit  their 
wants.  Average  expenses  $2.75  per  week.  Many  cover  all  their  expenses 
at  $2.50  per  week. 

Bring  all  your  Text-books;  they  will  be  useful;  others  you  can  rent  for 
a  trifle,  or  buy  at  reduced  rates. 

Second  Winter  Term  begins  Jan.  19,  1881,  embracing  10  weeks. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address  Alfred  Holbrook, 

Lebanon,  Ohio. 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


— Keep  a  look  out  for  the  blue  cross. 

— In  sending  stamps  to  this  ofRce  send  i-cent  stamps  only. 

— Read  carefully  all  of  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 

It  will  pay. 


— We  wish  all  our  readers  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Hap- 
py New  Year. 


— We  do  not  hole!  ourself  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 

our  contributors. 


— ^A  large  number  of  subscriptions  expire  with  this  issue. 

We  hope  all  will  renew  promptly.    We  send  no  papers  after  subscriptions 
have  expired. 


— Our  books  have  had  a  good  sale  this  fall.    There  is  no 

better  time  of  the  year  than  now  for  agents  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  with  them. 
Our  terms  are  exceptional.    Send  for  agent's  circular. 


— We  have  just  issued  from  the  press  two  new  works: 

Outlines  of  United  States  History^  by  Prof.  R.  Heber  Holbrook,  one  of  the 
the  editors  of  this  paper  and  Associate  Principal  of  the  National  Normal 
School,  Lebanon^  O. ;  and  Easy  Experiments  in  Chemistry  and  Philosa^hy 
by  G.  Dallas  Lind,  author  oi  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,  Nor- 
mal Outlines  of  the  Common  School  Branches,  &c.  These  works  are  both 
eminently  practical  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 


— A  great  many  copies  of  the  November  number  were 

lost  in  the  mails,  owing  to  insufficient  paper  used  as  wrappers.  Many 
packages  burst  open  and  were  returned  to  us,  others  were  destroyed. 
Luckily  we  have  a  large  number  of  extra  copies  on  hand  and  shall  be  glad 
to  send  a  second  time  to  any  and  all  who  did  not  receive  the  November 
number.  We  regret  very  much  that  any  such  thing  should  have  happened 
and  shall  take  extra  precautions  to  see  that  it  does  not  occur  again. 


— The  Normal  Speaker  which  we  advertised  to  be  out  by 

Dec.  ist,  has  been  delayed  two  weeks  or  more.  We  are  sorry  of  this  but 
it  is  one  of  the  inevitables.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  have  it  ready  to  mail 
Dec.  20th.    This  we  hope  will  be  sufficient  explanation  to  those  who  have 
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subscribed  for  the  work,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  favored  with  any  postal 
cards  inquiring  why  the  book  does  not  come  until  after  Dec.  20th,  at  least 
Our  offer  to  furnish  the  book  for  25  cts.  is  extended  to  Christmas,  and  as 
many  hundreds  of  our  readers  have  already  subscribed  we  hope  many  hun- 
dreds more  will  do  so  by  Christmas.  All  books  after  this  date  will  posi- 
tively be  sold  at  40  cts. 


— Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale,  author  of  Outline  of  Elocution 

and  Comprehensive  Manual  of  Principles  ^  "  Talks  on  Elocution,"  &c.,  is  now  '\ 
teaching  a  class  and  delivering  his  course  of  seven  popular  lectures  in 
the  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Prof.  Dale  is  one  of  the 
y^y  few  practical  Elocutionists  of  the  country.  He  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  bringing  the  subject  within  the  compptfhension  of  all.  Besides  being  an 
Elocutionist  in  every  sense  of  the  term  he  is  a  natural  teacher — every  Nor- 
malite  knows  the  importance  of  the  latter  qualification.  His  book  now  in 
press  will  be  found  far  superior  to  any  work  extant  on  the  subject  of  Elo-  vj 
cution.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Prof  Dale's  advertisement  in  this 
number,  and  we  take  the  liberty  to  bay  here  that  every  School  and  College 
in  the  land  should  have  his  course  of  lectures  this  winter.  Of  Prof  Dale 
as  an  Elocutionist  and  of  his  work  in  the  Central  Normal  we  shall  have 
ftiore  to  say  in  our  next  number. 


— We  give  place  to  the  following  items  in  reference  to 

the  schools  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  as  showing  what  a  high  standard 
has  been  reached  in  that  County,  and  what  is  possible  for  other  Counties  to 
accomplish  when  the  officers  and  people  are  awake  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  Schools: 


The  educational  affairs  of  Westmoreland  Co.  are  progressive, therefore  encotirafringf.  The 
schools  receive  much  attention  from  the  Directors  and  |»atrons.  There  are  now  380  schools 
in  this  county.  Supt.  Spiej^l  visits  all  these  himself,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  brin^ 
ing^  about  a  closer  system  of  classification — and  this  he  has  brought  about  by  having  a 
course  of  study  introduced  into  the  ungraded  schools.  Last  year  there  was  not  a  failure  or 
a  dismissal ;  everything  passed  ofi  pleasantly  and  profitably.  The  teachers  deserve  much 
praise  for  the  earnestness  and  promptness  manifested  by  them  in  their  duties.  What  has 
placed  Westmoreland  Co.  among  the  foremost  in  the  State  is  the  united  interest  the  teach- 
ers, directors,  and  patrons  show  in  local  educational  meetings.  We  find  local  teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  very  many  of  the  townships.  At  these  gatherings  not  only  the  teachers  take  a 
large  share  in  the  execution  of  the  programme,  but  we  find  the  directors  and  patrons  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  live  educational  questions.  One  other  thing  we  must 
mention.  Supt.  Spiegel  has  determined  from  the  first  that  none  but  competent  profession- 
ally inclined  and  heart-in-the-work  teachers  should  be  licensed  to  teach. 

The  surplus  of  teachers  this  year,  is  less  than  at  any  previous  year.  For  the  380  schools 
there  were  granted  441  provisional  certificates.  In  some  of  the  former  years  the  surplus 
reached  as  many  as  aoo  and  fewer  schools  than  now.  Westmoreland  Co.  ib  wide  awake 
toward  having  professionally  trained  teachers — 350  of  the  530  applicants  attended  school. 
The  teachers  of  the  County  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
directors.  Many  townships  increased  the  teacher's  wages  as  well  as  lengthened  the  school 
term.  Nearly  every  township  is  giving  its  teachers  the  week  to  attend  the  County  Insti- 
tute; many  other  liberalities  are  being  given  to  our  teachers  at  the  hands  of  the  directors, 
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and  we  are  very  sure  no  class  appreciates  a  prog^resslve  spirit  and  a  generous  feeUng^  more 
than  do  the  Public  School  teachers. 

The  County  Institute  last  year  was  the  iarg^est  ever  held  in  the  County— 350  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  Many  of  the  Directors  were  also  in  attendance  the  whole  week.  We  had 
first-class  instructors  and  lecturers,  amon^  them  were  Hon.  £.  A.  Apgar,  State  Sunt,  of 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  Milligan,  of  Allegheny  City,  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  This  year 
we  expect  the  whole  body  (^So)  of  teachers  present  and  a  large  portion  of  the  directors. 
We  have  a  programme  we  feel  confident  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  County  in  the  State. 
The  following  are  among  the  instructors  and  lecturers  engaged:  Prof.  £.  V.  DeGrafi',  Pat- 
terson, New  Jersey;  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Talma^re,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Butdette,  Burlington  Ha-wktye,  Hon.  Henry  Houck  and  Dr.  Brooks 
are  expected  to  be  present  and  give  instruction  on  topics  appertaining  to  the  school-room. 
Such  talent  as  the  above  will  beyond  question  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  County  beyond 
description.  We  predict  one  of  the  most  profitable,  most  enthusiastic,  we  can  safely  say 
the  largest  County  Educational  Meeting'  during  the  week  commenang  December  ayth,  ever 
held  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Should  the  Educational  interests  of  Westmoreland  Co.  con 
tinue  to  grow  as  they  have  within  the  past  two  years,  we  can  safely  predict  ihat  she  will 
stand  second  to  none  in  Educational  advancements  in  the  State.  Active. County  Superin- 
tendents, wide-awake  teachers,  progressive  School  Boards,  make  food  schools^  good  socidy^ 
and  good  cUiztns. 


—Send  in  your  name  and  One  Dollar  and  secure  a  copy 

of  Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale's  Outline  of  Elocution,    Reasons  why  you  should 
do  so: 

z.    Because  it  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Because  it  is  the  finest  self  instructor  ever  prepared  upon  the  subject 

3.  Because  the  selections  are  the  choicest  in  the  whole  realm  of  Elocu- 
tionary Literature. 

4.  Because  it  is  the  most  philosophical  analysis  and  concise  and  explicit 
exposition  of  Elocution  to  be  found  in  print. 

5.  Because  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  interest  you  while  you  read 
it. 

6.  Because  it  contains  twelve  appended  essays  that  are  not  to  be  found 
even  in  substance  in  any  one  nor  in  all  the  books  on  Elocution  now  extant 

7.  Because  it  will  save  you  fifty  cents  to  order  in  advance  of  issue  if  you 
accompany  the  order  with  the  cash  ($1.00). 

8.  Because  the  subject  of  Elocution  is  becoming  more  popular  and  you 
want  standard  works. 

9.  Because  this  is  a  standard  work. 

la  Because  after  the  date  of  issue  ^ou  can  not  obtain  a  single  copy  for 
less  than  $1.50. 

If  you  ever  sold  a  book  you  can  sell  this.  As  a  book  for  agents  to  han- 
dle there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  in  Educational  Literature. 

The  letter  press  and  binding  are  superb.  No  pains  has  been  spared  to 
make  it  first  class  in  mechanical  execution.  Its  matter  coming  from  the 
pen  of  the  first  Elocutionist  of  the  west  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  wonderful  when  its  conciseness  is  considered. 
The  whole  book  shows  to  a  marvellous  degree  the  power  of  condtn salient 
as  compatible  with  clear  diction,  displayed  by  the  author. 
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Asa  book  of  general  and  polite  culture  no  other  work  in  its  line  com- 
pares with  it. 

It  displays  all  the  mechanism  of  expression  and  makes  the  student  famil- 
iar with  the  tools  necessary  in  human  expression.  It  teaches  how  to  study ; 
how  to  enter  into  the  sentiment;  how  to  feel;  how  to  express.  Its  classi- 
fications and  outlines  are  unexcelled  in  any  class  text-book  on  any  subject 
for  exhaustiveness  and  logical  arrangement.    It  contains  essays  on 

7.  Bmpkttsis.  2 — Projection  of  Sound,  j — Timbre.  4 — Care  of  the 
Voice.  $ — A  Course  of  Reading,  6 — Dramatic  Reading;' and  Recitation.  7 
Impersonation  of  Old  Age.  S- — Primary  Teaching,  g— Hints  and  SuggeS' 
tioHSy  &c.,  &c.  , 

Professor  Dale  is  a  gentleman  of  great  capability  as  an  author  and  of 
faultless  address  as  a  gentleman.  The  same  principles  that  give  him  these 
graces  he  has  infused  into  his  work.  His  readings  a^e  the  most  real  and 
natural  of  any  reader  without  exception  before  the  public  to-day,  and  his 
style  of  expression  as  an  elocutionist  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  advanc- 
ed era  in  Elocution.  He  has  given  the  whole  secret  of  his  success  in  his 
book.  He  has  given  much  study  to  the  minutiae  of  detail  and  presents  in 
his  work  the  most  discriminating  classification  of  elements.  His  Outline 
surpasses  the  best  on  the  subject  and  he  has  amplified  it  through  the  work 
by  placing  a  Sectional  Outline  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

A  student  of  good  common  sense  can  take  this  book  and  study  Elocution 
alone  which  he  cannot  do  by  the  aid  of  any  other  book. 

This  is  because  the  subject  is  placed  before  the  student  with  such  clear- 
ness in  such  minuteness  of  detail  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  misconstruc- 
tion or  misunderstanding.  The  Attention  of  School  Boards  is  called  to  this 
work  as  the  best  reading  book  for  advanced  classes  that  can  be  procured. 

The  matter  is  new,  the  Selections  abundant  and  fresh,  and  the  tone  of 
the  book  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  ordinary  reading  book.  It  is 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  reading  who  is  himself 
a  living  example  of  the  high  class  of  instruction  he  gives  in  his  book. 
Liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Send  for  our  circular  to  School  boards. 
Agents  wanted  all  over  the  world.  The  most  favorable  inducements  of* 
fered.  Write  for  terms  and  send  $1.00  at  once  for  Sample  Copy,  to  J.  £. 
Sherrill,  Danville,  Ind. 


AMONG    OUR    EXCHANGES. 


The  Public  School  yournal,  Mt.  Washington,  O.  J.  E.  Wilson,  Editor,  is 
a  beautiful  and  practical  monthly.    It  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation. 

Wisconsin  yournal  of  Education^  Madison,  Wis.  This  is  a  solid,  sensible 
paper.  The  opening  article  in  the  October  number  on  Kindergartens,  by 
J.  B.  Pradt,  is  sound. 

The  Practical  Teacher.  Semi-monthly.  Chicago.  $1.25  a  year.  W. 
L.  Kline,  Editor.  An  excellent  paper.  The  articles  contributed  by  Prof, 
J.  W.  Cook,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  are  good. 
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Mducaiiofud  Weekly.  Chicago,  111.  To  our  mind  this  is  one  of  the  ablest 
educationaU  published  in  this  country.  Its  editorials  are  the  best  speci- 
mens of  professional  writing  that  we  see  in  print.  There  is,  of  course,  some 
rivalry  between  this  and  the  New  England  Educational  Journal.  But  it  is 
wholesome.  There  is,  or  should  be,  plenty  of  room  for  educational  week- 
lies in  this  large  country.  The  New  England  Educational  Journal  has  the 
great  prestige  of  coming  from  Boston  with  the  support  of  a  splendid  array 
of  ability  and  good  business  management.  None  the  less  is  the  advantage 
sustained  by  the  Educational  Weekly  of  issuing  from  the  great  Western 
c§nter,  with  the  sympathies  and  vital  ring  of  Western  ability.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  West  that  so  good  a  weekly  is  maintained.  We  bespeak  for  it 
the  patriotic  support  of  every  teacher  in  the  great  Northwest,  of  which  it 
is  a  worthy  and  able  exponent. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education^  which  is  the  same  as  the  No/tonal 
Journal  of  Education.    Boston  and  Chicago.    $2.50  a  year. 

We  read  this  paper  with  as  much  interest  as  we  do  our  Semi- weekly 
New  York  Tribune.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  our  existence  as  the  daily  pa- 
per. We  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  say  that  in  our  opinion  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo 
is  the  genius  of  its  columns.  His  iconoclastic  conservatism,  his  upbuild- 
ing radicalism,  his  hatred  of  formalism  and  love  of  order,  his  impatience 
with  professional  bunkum  and  relish  of  school  enthusiasm  are  as  refresh- 
ing as  they  are  healthy.  He  is  doing  an  infinitely  needed  good.  We  be- 
lieve tHat  teachers  generally  appreciate  it,  and  know  that  he  will  receive 
his  great  reward.  The  number  16,  Oct.  21,  contains  a  beautiful  poem,  "  The 
School  Girl,"  from  W.  H.  Venable.  It  is  worth  the  yearly  subscription  of 
the  paper. 

SUPERIOR  STANDARD  STEEL  PENS. 
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Esterbrook's 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

For  sale  by  all  stationers,  and  at  wholesale  by 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO..  ao  John  St.,  New  York- 

AP  A  D  n  nrn  TV*  a  r*XJ17P  Q  ^*  y^"  *»a^«  school  books  which  you  do 
LrilvJJ  1  U  1  JC/ALlllll\0.  not  care  to  keep,  I  will  Uike  them  in  ex- 
change  for  oooks  ]^ou  may  need.  Please  send  me  a  list  of  tliose  you  would  exchan^  or 
sell.  Orders  solicited  for  cheap  school  books,  and  for  misccllnneous  books.  Send  your  or- 
ders to  C.  M.  Barnes,  63  and  05  Washington  St,  Chicago,  111. 

SQJJARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan."  Recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipals or  over  two  hundred  high  schools  and  colleges.  Send  for  circulars  describing  the 
method  to  U.  H.  HuJL,  107  Madison  St.  Chicago   Ilu 
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BLTSIJVESS   NOTICES, 


Persons  ordering  a  change  in  the  direction  of  The  Normal  Tbachbr 
•hould  always  give  both  the  old  and  the  new  address  in  full.  No  change 
can  be  made  after  the  12th  of  any  month  in  the  address  of  The  Tbachbr 
for  the  following  month. 

New  subscriptions  will  always  begin  M-ith  the  first  issue  of  The  Tbach- 
br after  they  ar«  received  unless  otherwise  directed. 

In  sending  stamps  to  this  office  send  only  of  i-cent  denomination. 


OUR   PLATFORM. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Teaching  is  ti,  process,  controlled  by  ^ncij^ies  aiming  at  frodticis. 
The  Process  of  teaching  is  the  training  of  the  growing  mind. 
The  Product  aimed  at  by  this  process  is  the  power  of  self- improvement. 
The  Principles  controlling  this  process  make  it  systematic. 
Teaching,  then,  is  the  systematic  (principles)  art  (process)  of  training 
the  growing  mind  toward  the  power  of  self-improvement  (product). 
Didactics  is  the  scUnee  which  treats  of  ihe  j^rittciples  of  teaching. 

AXIOMS. 

Axiom  of  Activity.    The  mind  is  inherently  active. 
Axiom  of  Improvement.    The  mind  is  inherently  improving. 

POSTULATES. 

J^jstulate  of  Influence,    The  mind  can  be  directed. 
Postulate  of  Increase,    The  mind  can  be  stimulated. 
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EDITORIAL. 


OUR    NEW    YEAR'S    GREETING. 

Happy  New  Year,  Friends!  And  why  should  it  not  be^ 
You  have  the  best  of  schools  and  your  schools  have  the 
best  of  teachers.  You  subscribe  for  the  best  of  educational 
journals,  and  The  Normal  Teacher  has  the  best  of  sub- 
scribers. 

Blessed  is  he  who  thinks  he  and  his  are  the  best,  for  he 
shall  be  happy; — not  with  a  lazy  happiness,  but  with  a  hap- 
piness thoroughly  vitalized  with  a  "noble  discontent"  that 
will  urge  to  more  happiness.  Happiness  is  happy,  but  more 
happiness  is  happier. 

'*  What  has  the  New  Year  especially  in  store  for  us  as- 
teachers  "  do  you  ask?  "Educational  watchman!  tell  us  of 
the  night,  what  its  signs  of  promise  are,"  do  you  bid. 
*  Following  the  thought  of  the  old  hymn,  looking  from  our 
watch-tower,  we  see  **  o'er  yon  mountain's  height "  a  "  glory 
beaming  star"  that  tells  of  "joy  and  hope"  in  the  teacher's 
work,  that  portends  "peace  and  truth"  in  the  school- room,, 
that  declares  the  withdrawal  of  "doubt  and  teiT'or"  from 
study,  that  announces  "  blessedness  and  light "  for  our  pro- 
fession. 

We  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  educational  day.  The  sun- 
light of  a  pure  and  cheering  educational  philosophy  is  seek- 
ing the  dark  school-room  and  benighted  teacher,  not  to- 
expose  and  scorch  but  to  enlighten  and  warm. 

The  reign  of  brutal  Autliprity,  supported  by  police  sur- 
veillance, is  being  pushed  back  to  barbarian  frontiers  by  a 
new  and  sweet  school-room  civilization. 

That  leper,  Cram,  is  now  mostly  found  only  in  scholastic 
pest  houses.  The  chains  of  artificial  thoroughness  are  be- 
ing broken. 

That  demon,  Dogmatism,  is  slinking  back  into  the  dark- 
est college  cells,  mumbling  his  rules  and  counting  his  beads^ 
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The  teaching  aristocrat  is  surrendering  to  democratic  lib- 
erty and  equality  in  the  class-room. 

That  tyrant,  Text,  is  overthrown  by  the  emancipated 
teacher  who  now  holds  his  former  despot  as  a  helpful  vas- 
sal. 

■ 

College  landlords  are  seeing  their  vast,  entailed  estates 
cut  up  into  educational  farms,  cultivated  by  a  happy,  be- 
cause a  free  teaching  peasantry. 

The  gospel  of  a  free  growth  in  body  and  mind  is  having 
free  course  and  being  glorified. 

But  the  brightest  sign  of  promise  is  in  the  conviction 
growing  throughout  our  profession  that,  if  there  is  not,  there 
must  be  a  science  of  teaching — a  body  of  fixed  systematized 
truth  controlled  by  the  usual  principles  of  an  orderly  science. 

Those  familiar  with  the  thinking  stratum  of  teachers 
know  that  there  is  a  general  yearning  after  law  and  order, 
an  earnest  groping  about  in  the  gloom  of  pedagogical  dis- 
cussion for  foundations,  a  thoughtful  desire  to  penetrate 
the  haze  of  bewildering  twilight  and  discover  that  which  is 
shadow  and  that  which  is  substance. 

The  accumulative  stage  of  growth  is  coming  to  an  end. 
The  mass  of  facts  is  being  subjected  to  a  keen  analysis  which 
will  ere  long  reveal  the  fundamental  unities  that  lie  hidden 
within  them.  These  will  soon  be  declared  and  they  will  be 
accepted  because  self-evident.  Out  of  them  shall  flow  dis- 
tinct outlines  of  a  beautiful  science  of  teaching.  The  end- 
less institute  dispute  of  everything  shall  give  way  to  the 
study  of  the  established  and  to  the  further  building  up  of  a 
definite  structure  upon  commonly  accepted,  because  com- 
monly understood,  foundations. 

Philosophy  is  driving  empyricism  before  it.  The  young- 
est teacher  will  soon  be  enabled  to  feel  that  he  can,  by  suit- 
able preparation,  so  fill  his  soul  with  settled  truth  and  guid- 
ing principles  as  to  make  his  first  school  the  happy  realiza- 
tion of  practical  methods,  instead  of  the  blind  struggle  with 
a  blinder  fate. 
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The  immense  wastage  by  reason  of  universal  experiment- 
ing will  be  saved.  The  plowing  season  is  almost  over,  seed 
time  is  upon  us,  the  harvest  will  come. 


SOME    POINTS    FOR     YOUNG    TEACHERS. 

1.  Not  how  much  your  pupils  learn,  but  the  spirit  m 
which  they  learn. 

2.  An  ignoramus  imbued  with  love  for  his  teacher  and 
for  his  books  will  accomplish  infinitely  more  good  for  him- 

♦  self  and  others  than  a   high   standing   scholar   steeped   m 
compulsion  and  hate. 

3.  Not  knowledge,  but  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Not  to 
be  stuffed  with  food,  but  to  always  have  an  appetite  for  food, 
is  the  mark  of  a  healthy  man.  « 

4.  Not  that  your  pupils  have  a  relish  for  easy  study,  but 
for  hard  study.     Meat,  not  milk,  pleases  a  strong  man. 

5.  Not  that  your  pupils  have  good  lessons  by  reason  of 
you^  but  by  reason  of  themselves.  No  man  gets  strength  by 
having  some  one  else  eat  his  dinner. 

6.  Not  that  you  push  or  pull  your  pupils,  but  that  yom 
guide  them.     A  well  trained  horse  never  needs  the  whip. 

7.  Not  that  your  pupils  but  that  you  are  at  fault  whe« 
they  dislike  study.  A  farmer  never  thrashes  a  stalk  of  corn 
for  not  producing  a  good  ear.  He  says  I  did  not  cultivate 
it,  weed  it  or  drain  it  carefully  enough. 

8.  Not  that  you  can  claim  all  the  credit  only  when  your 
school  goes  well,  but  that  you  must  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty when  it  goes  ill. 

9.  Not  that  you  are  to  be  "  goody  "  but  good.  The  first 
means  sham  which  your  pupils  will  instantly  penetrate;  the 
second  means  grit,  which,  your  pupils  will  quickly  appre- 
ciate in  spite  of  your  many  faults. 

10.  Not  that  you  are  to  be  good,  but  that  you  must  sin- 
cerely and  pluckily  iry  to  be  good.  People  always  judge 
us  from  what  we  sincerely  try  to  be,  not  from  what  we  are* 
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IS    THERE    K    SCIENCE    OF     EDUCATION  ? 

(i).  What  IS  meant  by  the  term,  Science?  It  has  dif- 
ferent significations,  apparently.  Geometry  and  Physiolo- 
gy, for  instance,  are  called  Sciences.  Yet  they  are  very  un- 
Hke,  so  far  as  their  scientific  characteristics  are  concerned. 

(2).  Geometry  presents  a  systematic  evolution  of  princi- 
ples from  principles  with  a  rigor  of  logic  as  beautiful  as  it 
it  exacting. 

(3).  In  Physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  apparent- 
ly, no  such  orderly  procedure,  and  no  pretense  is  made, 
seemingly,  of  establishing  a  multitude  of  propositions  by  au- 
thority of  a  few  higher  ones. 

(4).  Is  Physiology,  then,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  Science? 
Is  no  body  of  knowledge  to  be  ranked  as  a  Science  until  it 
attains  the  formal  exactness  of  the  Mathematics.^  Is  it  to 
be  expected  that  every  so  called  Science  is  approximating 
to,  and  will  finally  reach,  this  Mathematical  perfection.^ 

(5).  Bv  answering  these  questions,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  determine  the  true  status,  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
Science  of  Education. 

(6).  A  Science  is  a  body  of  systematized  knowledge  with 
regard  to  a  given  subject-matter. 

(7).  The  subject-matter  of  any  given  science  is  a  defin- 
ed phenomenon. 

(8).  A  phenomenon  is  an  assemblage  of  properties,  ex- 
pressed by  a  fixed  name. 

(9).  Knowledge  is  the  determined  relation  of  equality  be- 
tween the  properties  of  a  given  phenomenon  under  their 
Tarious  possibilities. 

(10).  Systematized  knowledge  is  a  collection  of  the  de- 
termined equations  between  the  properties  of  a  given  phe- 
nomenon, grouped  according  to   some   unifying   principle. 

(11).,  The  limits  of  a  given  Science  are  determined  by  the 
itefinition  of  its  subject-matter.  The  extent  of  a  given 
Science  depends  upon  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  its  possibilities. 
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(12).  The  rigor  of  system  with  which  the  body  of  know- 
ledge of  any  Science  may  be  presented  depends  upon  the 
number  and  complexity  of  the  properties  under  their  possi* 
bilities  of  the  defined  subject-matter,  and  our  familiarity  witk 
them. 

(13).  Let  us  examine  the  subject-matter  of  a  few  famil- 
iar Sciences  to  determine  their  scientific  character.  Thi« 
will  furnish  us  the  requisites  of  Science. 

(14).  Then  by  examining  the  body  of  knowledge  knowa 
es  the  Science  of  Education  we  may  decide  whether  it  poss- 
esses the  requisites  of  a  true  Science.  When,  if  any  of  these 
are  lacking,  we  may  decide  what  they  are  and  determine 
how  they  shall  be  provided.  Preliminary  to  this  are  a  few 
considerations  which  will  aid  us. 

(15).  We  have  said  that  the  subject-matter  of  a  giveii 
Science  was  a  phenomenon  (7)  and  that  a  phenomenon  is  an 
assemblage  of  properties  expressed  by  a  name  (8).  The 
more  common  word  for  a  phenomenon  is  a  Thing.  Any 
Thing  is  a  phenomenon.  That  every  object  of  the  mind 
which  can  be  designated  by  the  word,  Thing,  is  a  mere 
group  of  properties,  a  moment's  thought  will  show. 

(16).  Take  snow  for  instance.  What  is  it?  It  is  a 
group  of  certain  properties  such  as  whiteness,  crystalline 
structure,  falling  from  the  clouds,  melting  into  water,  &c^ 
which  when  recognized  by  different  minds  as  forming  a 
group,  their  common  expression  will  be  Snow.  What  it  is 
that  possesses  these  properties  we  do  not  and  cannot  knaw^ 
except  by  faith.  It  is  the  stibsiantia^  "  the  thing  itself,''  the 
consideration  of  which,  in  this  connection,  is  unnecessary, 
fruitless  and  misleading.  We  learn  what  snow  is  by  deter- 
mining its  properties.  So  with  every  other  object  of  the 
human  understanding.  ' 

(17).  Let  us  go  farther.  We  determine  the  properties  of 
any  given  phenomenon  by  simply  deciding  that  they  arc 
like  or  unlike  the  observed  properties  of  other  phenomena. 
When  we  say  snow  isj,  white,  we  mean  that  in  that  regard  it 
is  like  some  other  phenomenon  which  makes  a  similar  im- 
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pression  on  the  retina.  When  we  say  snow  will  melt,  we 
mean  that  it  undergoes  a  change  from  solid  to  liquid  form, 
iv^hich  is  familiar  to  us  in  other  phenomena,  and  so  on. 

(18).  In  other  words,  whiteness  expresses  a  recognized 
likeness,  or  an  equation  between  the  manifestations  of  cer- 
tain phenomena.  Every  word  that  expresses  a  property  is  an 
^quation^  or  an  expression  for  a  relation  of  equality  or  likeness 
recognized  by  two  or  more  minds  as  existing  in  certain  phe- 
namena. 

(19).  The  relativity  of  all  human  knowledge  is  thus  suf- 
ficiently indicated. 

(20).  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
'«o  called  Sciences^ 

(21).  Arithmetic,  What  is  the  property  which  the  mmd 
iu'st  abstracts  from  things  presented  to  its  consciousness? 
Observe  the  infant  when  it  first  opens  its  eyes  to  its  sur- 
rounding environment.  It  sees  nothing  because  it  does 
not  see  something.  Its  first  indication  of  consciousness, 
so  far  as  this  sense  is  concerned,  appears  after  a  few  weeks^ 
when  it  begins  to  fix  its  eyes  on  one  object.  It  sees  some 
thing  when  it  notices  one  thing.  The  world  at  first,  to  its 
infantile  gaze,  is  a  great  single  whole,  the  first  knowledge 
^f  which  comes  from  discovering  some  of  its  many  parts, 
or  from  discovering  that  it  is  composed  of  parts.  The  pro- 
perties of  these  parts  are  not  Recognized  at  all.  It  will  fol- 
low a  light  part  as  separate  from  the  surrounding  dark  part. 
It  will  follow  the  face  of  its  mother  as  a  part  separate  from 
the  continuous  whole  which  first  impressed  its  retina. 
While  the  face  of  its  mother  is  recognized  simply  as  a  part 
of  a  continuous  whole,  it  is  nolCdisttnguished  until  as  a  single 
whole  its  many  parts  are  again  separated.  So  that  th^  first 
process  of  learning  is  the  separation  of  the  single  whole  in- 
to its  many  parts  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  grouping  of 
the  many  parts  into  a  single  whole. 

(22),  Now  the  property  abstracted  first  in  all  these  phe- 
nomena is  not  light,  nor  color,  nor  form,  nor  size,  but  simply 
mnity  and  plurality — the  one,  the  many. 
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{23).  We  see,  then,  that  in  these,  the  earliest  of  the 
intuitions  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  the  properties  that 
constitute  the  phenomenon  Number^  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  Arithmetic. 

(24).  Arithmetic,  then,  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  the 
phenomenon  Number,  which  phenomenon  has  only  the  two 
properties  unity  and  plurality  and  the  two  possibilities  of 
increase  and  decrease, 

(25).  We  have  said  (12)  that  the  rigor  of  system  with 
which  any  body  of  knowledge  may  be  presented  depend* 
upon  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  properties  under 
their  possibilities  of  its  given  subject-matter  and  our  famil- 
arity  with  them.  See  how  this  is  illustrated  in  the  Science 
of  Arithmetic.  Its  subject-matter  is  the  simplest  of  all 
phenomena,  because  it  has  the  fewest  properties  subject  to 
the  fewest  possibilities.  These  properties  being  the  earliest 
intuitions  of  the  mind  and  their  possibilities  being  those 
which,  from  the  necessities  of  human  experience,  are  most 
frequently  considered,  they  are  the  most  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  the  number  and  order  of  the  relations  of  equality^ 
existing  between  them  have  become  better  established  than 
those  of  any  other  science.  Arithmetic  is  therefore  the 
most  systematic,  that  is,  the  most  logical  and  therefore  the 
most  scientific  of  all  the  Sciences. 

(26).  Geometry.  After  Number,  what  abstraction  is  next 
accomplished  by  the  mind?  Immediately  succeeding,  or 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  of,  the  recognition  of  parts  as  con- 
stituting a  whole,  is  the  recognition  of  the  contour  of  those 
parts  and  of  the  wholes  as  limiting  portions  of  space  and 
presenting  the  idea  of  space  and  portion  in  space.  In  other 
words,  the  property  of  magnitude  is  abstracted,  which  is 
sooD  discovered  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  two  properties, 
§Mtent  and  -position  with  the  possibilities  of  change  of  posi- 
tion and  increase  and  decrease  of  extent,  forming  a  new  sub- 
ject-matter for  a  Science. 

(27),    Geometry  is,  therefore,  the  science  which  treats  of 
tfie  phenomenon,  Magnitude^  whose  properties  are  extent 
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and  position  with  the  possibilities  of  change  (of  position)  and 
increase  and  decrease  of  extent. 

(28).  From  the  property,  position,  springs  the  idea  of 
motion  and  direction.  The  property  of  extent  involves 
linear,  superficial  and  volumetric  extension.  The  relations 
#E  equality  found  to  exist  in  these  properties  under  their  dif- 
ferent possibilities  form  the  body  of  knowledge  which  con- 
stitutes the  Science  of  Geometry,  Since  these  abstractions 
»rc  among  the  earliest  intuitions  of  the  mind  and  their  possi- 
bilities of  change,  increase  and  decrease,  from  the  necessities 
of  experience,  are  constantly  in  the  observation  of  man,  they 
are  well  understood.  Their  relations  of  equality  have  been 
carefully  distinguished  and  the  order  of  these  equations^ 
thoroughly  unified.  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  o£ 
Geometry  has  become  quite  clearly  defined  and  thoroughly 
Mtablished,  that  is,  it  has  attained  a  rigor  of  logical  proced- 
ure which  makes  it  a  truly  scientific  Science. 

(29).  The  very  limited  extent  of  this  Science  should  not 
pass  unnoticed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  out  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  magnitudes  only  the  few  regular  ones  have 
Wen^made  the  subject  of  equations. 

(30).  Neither  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  system  of 
Geometry  is  fixed  beyond  question.  Euclid  has  done  most 
k)  give  it  logical  form,  but  many  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  his  system,  and  every  new  Geometry  has  for  its 
mission  the  founding  of  a  new  set  of  definitions,  axioms  and 
postulates  and  a  better  order  of  procedure.  Attention  is 
here  called  to  this,  for  the  reason  that  the  claim  is  often  made 
Ihat  the  foundations  of  Mathematics  and  their  order  of  pro- 
cedure is  fixed  and  exact.  They  are  fixed,  but  not  beyond 
question.  They  are  exact  but  only  approximately.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  which  they  have  over  other  sciences 
in  this  regard  is  due  to  the  simplicity  of  their  subject-mat- 
ters and  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  human  experi- 
ence. 

^Qi\    J^ualttaifve  and  J^uanittative  Geometry.    Another 
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distinction  arises  in  Geometry  which  could  not  h^ve  arisen 
in  Arithmetic,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  it. 

(32).  So  long  as  the  equations  of  Geometry  are  between 
properties  only  without  relation  to  untts^  the  discussion  m 
purely  qualitative,  that  is,  it  is  a  discussion  of  qualities,  but 
the  moment  a  quantity  of  linear,  superficial  or  volumetric 
extension,  or  of  angular  divergence  is  introduced,  it  becomes 
quanttiaiive^  that  is,  the  discussion  is  ol  amounts  and  guatUi- 
ties  of  properties  involved,  which  quantities  must  be  express^ 
ed  in  terms  of  an  assumed  unit  of  the  property  under  dis- 
cussion. The  introduction  of  units  is  the  introduction  of 
Arithmetic,  the  Science  of  units. 

(33).  The  dividing  line  between  qualitative  and  quantitn^ 
tive  Geometry,  is  the  proportion.  At  this  point,  the  Science  of 
Geometry  becomes  Mensuration  and  Trigonometry,  the  law 
tcr  science  bemg  merely  an  extension  of  Mensuration  by  an 
ingenious  invention  whereby  the  measurements  of  angles  ki 
made  homogeneous  with  the  measurement  of  rectilinear  mag- 
nitude. 

(34).  It  will  be  best  at  this  point  to  draw  the  important 
conclusion,  that  what  has  been  pointed  out  concerning  Geo- 
metry is  true  of  all  the  Sciences.  They  are  qualttattve  unt£ 
they  involve  umtSy  {and  so  the  Science  of  umtSy  Arithmetic 
when  they  become  quantitative. 

(to  be  continued). 


Virtue  may  be  misrepresented,  persecuted,  consigned  tn 
the  grave,  but  the  righteous  wake  not  more  assuredly  to 
the  reality  of  their  hopes,  than  does  virtue  to  an  immortiA 
remembrance. 


Be  a  bold,  brave,  true,  honest  man.  If  you  know  a  thiaf 
is  right,  do  it.  If  you  have  a  solemn  conviction,  dare  to  ut- 
ter it  in  the  fear  of  God,  regardless  of  the  wrath  of  man. — 
Gough. 
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THE    FORMATION    OF    LAWS. 


BESSIE   M.  FOSTER. 


"Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  is  the  poers  dictum;  and 
no  society  or  school  can  be  successfully  managed  without 
having  this  aphorism  ever  before  it.  How  is  it  to  be  ac- 
complished? is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the 
minds  of  all  interested. 

The  majority  of  educators  labor  under  the  fallacy  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
measures ;  consequently  they  establish,  and  attempt  to  -en- 
force laws  that  are  odious  to  those  for  whom  they  are  de- 
signed, and  to  which  they  themselves  would  not  passively 
submit.  There  is  no  profession  that  requires  so  much  tact 
and  common  sense,  combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature  as  is  required  in  teaching.  With  these  re- 
quisites, any  person  of  ordinary  ability  may  succeed;  with- 
out them,  failure  must  necessarily  ensue. 

Too  often  the  teacher  enters  the  school-room  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  empowered  with  all  the  authority 
•of  d  dictator;  Alexander,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  is  second 
only  to  himself  in  power.  He  prepares  and  reads  a  long 
code  of  rules  exacting  obedience  under  severe  penalties 
from  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  under  his  juris- 
diction. As  a  natural  consequence  his  pupils  all  detest  him, 
and  are  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  fear  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  him  whose  assumption  of  authority  is  s« 
galling  to  the  independent  spirit  of  childhood.  Failing  Km 
gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  is  daily 
associated,  he  finds  that  he  has  mistaken  his  calling,  and,  Km 
the  great  delight  of  both  pupils  and  patrons,  he  abandons  a 
profession  which  has  made  him  more  enemies  than  friends, 
and  which  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  vexation  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  failure  of  these  law-givers  whe« 
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such  a  mode  of  discipline  renders  the  school-room  little  bet- 
ter than  a  prison  to  spirits  whose  very  life  is  the  sunshine  of 
love  and  kindness?  The  teacher  should  exercise  dominion 
over  his  pupils ;  but  this  great  desideratum  must  be  effected 
by  personal  influence — by  a  magnetism  that  must  draw  ev- 
ery heart  toward  himself  with  an  irresistable  power.  He 
must  first  inspire  the  child  with  the  assurance  that  he  is  his 
friend ;  must  immolate  all  selfish  motives,  and  strive  to  de- 
velop power  in  himself  and  pupils.  He  forms  the  high  re- 
solve to  be  a  successful  teacher — to  surmount  all  obstacles 
in  the  attainment  of  such  an  end,  ever  looking  beyond  the 
Now  at  the  results  of  the  To  Come.  It  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility, albeit  a  great  privilege  to  be  thus  entrusted  with  the 
training  of  immortal  spirits  upon  which  we  are  daily,  hour- 
ly, making  deathless  impressions. 

With  these  solemn  reflections  ever  before  him,  I  ask,  can 
the  teacher  think  of  no  higher  mode  of  government  than 
that  of  coercion  ?  By  appealing  to  that  high  sense  of  honor 
that  exists  in  every  soul  God  has  created  I  claim  that  the 
teacher  can  attain  the  greatest  power.  He  may  occasionally 
have  a  refractory  spirit  to  encounter,  but  gentle  measures 
will  usually  accomplish  far  more  satisfactory  results  than 
the  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  his  ingenuity  can  devise. 
With  Leigh  Hunt,  let  us  remember  that  "  Power  itself  hath 
not  half  the  might  of  gentleness." 

The  teacher  should  adopt  no  rules  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  carry  into  effect,  as  this  will  cause  the  pupils  to  question 
his  veracity,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  detract  from  his 
•wn  self-esteem. 

Do  not  infer  that  I  would  not  adopt  regulations  of  some 

kind  in  my  administrations  in  the  school-room,  for  such  a 
course,  I  claim,  would  be  exceedingly  deleterious.  While  I 
oppose  the  enforcement  of  the  innunfierable  and  rigorous 
laws  adopted  by  many  of  the  profession,  some  rules  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  good  discipUnarian,  first  of  which  should 
be  the  adoption  of  the  Golden  Rule,  under  which  the  judic- 
ious teacher  may  form  others,  all  of  which  must  meet  with 
the  heart-felt  approval  of  every  pupil. 
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ELECTRIC    EXPERIMENTS. 


J.    E.   BAKER. 


Principles  of  the  Tele- 
graph. — The  wonder  of  the 
age  and  the  crowning  result 
of  the  labors  of  electricians 
is  the  present  perfection  of 
the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
TELECRAPH  SODMDCR.  graph.     Its  eminent  useful- 

ness is  only  equaled  by  that  of  the  steam  engine.  The  in- 
credible rapidiiy  with  which  messages  are  transmitted  ex- 
cites the  intensest  curiosity  and  admiration  in  both  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  It  will  only  be  outrivaled  in  strange- 
ness, and  surpassed  in  usefulness  when  the  Telephone  and 
Electric  light  become  household  instruments  of  comfort 
and  human  happiness. 

The  action  of  the  Telegraph  depends  upon  the  following 
principles : 

I.     Magnets  have  the  property  of  attracting  iron. 
■  2.     Electro-magnets,  by  means  of  alternately  closing  and 
breaking  the  circuit,  become  alternately  magnetized  and  de- 
magnetized. 

3.  The  electric  current  continues  in  action  as  long  as  the 
circuit  is  closed. 

4.  The  circuit  may  be  broken  and  closed  at  will  by  di«- 
connecting  and  connecting  the  wires. 

5.  The  length  of  the  wire  through  which  the  current 
passes  is  immaterial. 

The  Telegraph  consists  essentially  of  a  battery,  electro- 
magnet, and  a  key  for  conveniently  breaking  the  circuit. 
The  principles  may  be  easily  and  impressively  demonstrated 
with  the  simple  contrivance  represented  in  figure  18.  To 
•construct  this  piece  of  apparatus  take  an  inch  board  about 
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four  inches  by  six  and  fasten  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
one  end  an  electro-magnet  with  a  screw  put  through  a  hole 
k)  the  bend  made  when  the  electro-magnet  is  formed.  Push 
the  spike  nail  a  through  a  cork  b  and  pass  through  the  cork 
a  darning  needle  at  right  angles  with  the  nail.  This  needle 
acts  as  an  axis  resting  in  uprights  made  of  tin  or  zinc  fas- 
tened to  the  board.  Pass  the  nail  through  another  cork  c 
through  which  is  passed,  at  right  angles  with  the  nail,  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  d  acting  as  the  keeper  which  may  be  simp- 
ly  a  piece  of  spike  nail  of  such  a  length  so  as  to  reach 

across  the  ends  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  parts  resting 
on  these  ends  should  be  filed  smooth  in  order  that  they  may 
it  evenly.  Put  in  the  post  e  containing  two  screws  to  regu- 
kite  the  end  of  the  nail  so  that  the  keeper  d  may  have  about 
ofle  tenth  of  an  inch  play  near  the  ends  of  the  electro-mag- 
met.  Loop  a  rubber  on  the  end  of  the  nail  near  a  to  which 
m  attached  a  string  passing  under  a  wire  to  a  screw  /".  Fas- 
ten to  the  board  a  clean  piece  of  copper  or  zinc  at  g.  Con- 
nect the  wires  of  the  battery  to  A  and  ^.  Tighten  the  rubber 
by  turning  the  screw  at  f.  Close  and  break  the  circuit  by 
pressing  arid  raising  the  wire  /  at  the  copper  plate  g  which 
constitutes  the  key  or  break  piece,  and  the  regular  tele- 
graphic click  is  heard  at  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet. 
As  the  circuit  is  closed  and  broken  the  soft  iron  of  the  elec- 
tromagnet becomes  alternately  magnetized  and  demagnet- 
ized causing  the  keeper  to  play  back  and  forth. 

A  pupil  who  manufactures  this  piece  of  apparatus  and 
explains  it  before  his  class  mates  will  be  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted and  repaid  for  his  efforts  than  in  memorizing  and 
reciting  the  definitions  of  magnet,  electro-magnet,  key,  bat- 
tery, etc.  He  will  by  thus  constructing  his  own  instruments 
be  able  to  give  definitions  in  his  own  words,  and  more  he 
will  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  talking  about. 
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DECOMFOSITION   OF  WATER. 

Decompostiwn  of  Water. — Water  will  extinguish  fire,  but 
with  an  electric  current  it  can  be  separated  into  two  invisible 
gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen — bearing  entirely  different  re- 
lations to  combustion.  Oxygen  will  support  combustion 
only  and  causing  a  flame  to  grow  brighter;  hydrogen  will 
kself  bum  producing  a  bluish  flame. 

Figure  19  represents  the  apparatus  to  separate  water  into 
it>  constituent  parts.  It  consists  simply  of  a  glass  or  tin 
funnel  supported  upon  a  wooden  frame.  In  the  small  end 
of  the  funnel  is  fitted  a  cork  through  which  are  passed  twd 
copper  wires  from  a  battery  of  two  or  three  cups,  however 
five  or  six  will  decompose  the  water  more  rapidly.  Take 
two  glass  tubes  six  or  eight  inches  long  one  end  of  each  be- 
ing closed.  They  can  be  closed  by  holding  over  an  alcohol 
lamp;  or,  by  putting  in  corks  and  running  sealing  wax  over 
them.  Fill  the  funnel  with  water;  also,  fill  the  tubes  with 
water  and  invert  them  over  the  two  wires  as  shown  in  the 
figure.    The  tubes  may  be  held  in  this  position  with  a  piece 
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o£  lath  having  two  holes  io  it.  Now  put  into  the  funnel  t 
little  sulphuric  acid  to  make  the  water  a  better  conductor, 
and  if  the  wires  of  the  battery  are  connected  as  shown  m 
the  figure,  the  decomposition  will  at  once  begin  as  shows 
by  bubbles  rising  to  the  top  of  the  tubes.  But  very  little  of 
the  o:cygen  gas  will  collect  in  the  tube  unless  there  be  gold 
or  platinum  put  on  the  ends  of  the  copper  wires.  If  they 
are  thus  pointed  and  the  tubes  are  the  same  size  there  wil 
be  just  twice  the  volume  of  hydrogen  as  oxygen.  Remove 
the  tube  which  is  half  full  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the 
mouth  then  turning  it  up  bring  into  the  gas  the  end  of  a 
splinter  having  a  recently  burnt  coal  at  the  end.  It  at  once 
bursts  into  a  flame.  Remove  the  other  tube  keeping  Ae 
mouth  dov/nv/ard  bring  a  flame  to  the  mouth,  the  gas  ita^ 
will  be  lighted  and  burn  with  a  pale-blue  flame. 


ELCCTRO.PLATING 

Electro-Plattng. — Articles  can  be  evenly  coated  with  any 
thickness  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  etCT  by  the  action  of  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity.  To  illustrate  the  method  place  two  wires 
on  a  glass  or  earthen  vessel  containing  a  strong  solution  <^ 
sulphate  of  copper.  Suspend  from  one  wire  a  piece  of  cop- 
per and  from  the  other  a  silver  coin.  Connect  with  a  battery 
as  shown  in  flguro  20,  and  the  copper  held  in  solution  will  at 
once  deposit  itself  on  the  coin.  If  a  solution  of  some  silver 
salt  be  used  and  the  attachments  of  the  wires  be  reversed 
silver  will  be  deposited  on  the  copper  plate.     The  article  to 
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be  plated  should  hang  from  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  the  metal  hanging  from  the  positive  pole  should  be  the 
same  as  that  in  solution. 

CURRENTS   PRODUCED   BY  OTHER   CURRENTS. 

Electro-Dynamic  Induction.  —  One   of 
Emk  ^^  most  peculiar  effects  of  an  electric 

1^  current  is  that  of  producing  (by  induction) 

B^sv^  another  current  in  an  adjacent  wire.  Take 
■  n/*^  a  glass,  pasteboard,  or  wooden  tube  about 
H  X  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  five  or  six 
JB  inches  long;    wrap  it  with  one  or  two 

IH  layers  of  covered  copper  wire.    (About 

^H  a  quarter  of  a  pound   of  No.   30 — fifty 

^B  cents  worth — will  be  sufficient  for  this  ex- 

^[^'''^''"'^^r^P  periment.)    Call  this  the   primary  coil. 

**?IR&?Si!^*"^  Prepare  another  tube,  with  five  or  six 
layers,  large  enough  to  contain  the  primary  coil  and  term  it 
the  secondary  coil.  Connect  the  wires  a  A,  figure  21,  of  the 
primary  coil  with  a  battery,  and  those  of  the  secondary  c  d 
with  a  galvanometer.  Now  at  the  instant  the  primary  coil 
is  thrust  into  the  secondary  an  inverse  momentary  current 
will  be  indicated  by  the  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. In  a  moment  the  needle  will  come  to  rest  show- 
ing that  the  current  is  only  momentary.  Now  remove  the 
primary  coil  and  again  the  needle  will  be  deflected  but  in  an 
opposite  direction  being  a  rf/ra:/ current;  that  is,  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  primary  coil.  The  direction  of  the 
currents  can  be  determined  by  Ampere's  law.  If  the  pri- 
mary coil  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  secondary  and  the 
connection  with  the  battery  be  broken  and  closed  at  6  the 
same  phenomena  will  appear  as  before.  Place  the  ends  of 
the  wires  cdva  the  mouth,  the  effects  of  the  current  will  be 
increased  owing  to  their  inductive  action. 

The  Induction  Coil  is  made  upon  this  principle;  and  its  ef- 
fects are  incomparably  greater  than  any  electric  machine,, 
producing  sparks  over  30  inches  in  length. 
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Induction  Coil  or  Coil  Machine.— Prepare  two  coils  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  experiment  except  in  the  primary  coil 
use  No.  12  covered  copper  wire  two  or  three  layers,  and  in 
the  secondary  use  No.  36  about  fifteen  layers,  placing  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  between  each  layer.  Place  in  the 
primary  coil  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  which  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  an  iron  rod  because  they  become  demagnetized 
more  suddenly  when  the  current  is  broken.  The  iron  wires 
should  be  allowed  to  become  rusty  so  that  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently insulated  from  one  another.  Figure  22  represents 
the  general  requirements  in  the  construction  of  the  Coil 
Machine.  The  coils,  the  primary  within  the  secondary,  ai^ 
fastened  to  board,  to  which  also  is  made  fast  a  battery  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  copper  trough,  made  with  sheet  copper 
by  a  tinner,  in  which  is  placed  a  scroll  of  sheet  zinc,  the 
metal  contact  being  prevented  by  placing  two  strips  of 
blotting  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Either  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  or  water  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added.  Now  to  get  the  greatest  effects  there 
must  be  some  contrivance  of  continuously  completing  and 
breaking  the  primary  circuit.  The  most  convenient  plan 
perhaps  is  to  fasten  one  of  the  wires  of  the  primary  coil  to  a 
file  and  the  other  to  one  of  the  battery  wires,  then  rub  the 
end  of  the  other  wire  of  the  battery  over  the  teeth  of  the  file. 
A  more  substantial  way  is  that  shown  in  the  figure,  consist- 
ing of  a  metal  spring  pressing  against  the  teeth  of  a  metal 
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wheel.  Both  may  be  made  of  sheet  copper,  the  wheel  being 
notched  with  scissors.  One  end  of  the  wire  of  the  primary 
coil  is  attached  to  the  spring,  the  other  to  one  of  the  battery 
wires  and  the  other  battery  wire  is  placed  in  metal  connec- 
tion with  the  wheel  by  being  fastened  to  a  piece  of  copper 
that  presses  againt  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  The 
wheel  can  best  be  fastened  to  the  axle  by  forcing  the  wire  in 
a  small  piece  of  wood  then  fastening  the  wheel  to  the  wood 
being  careful  that  it  is  in  metal  contact  with  the  axle.  Then 
the  long  end  of  the  axle  may  be  bent  to  form  the  crank. 
When  the  wheel  is  turned  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken  at 
each  time  the  spring  passes  a  tooth  producing  a  series  of 
induced  currents  in  the  secondary  coil  whose  effects  can  be 
observed  by  grasping  the  poles  which  may  be  made  by  at- 
taching two  pieces  of  zinc  to  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil. 
If  this  machine  be  constructed  with  care  its  effects  will  be 
much  more  than  one  person  can  endure.  In  most  machines 
the  circuit  of  the  primary  coil  is  broken  and  closed  with  a 
small  electro-magnet  but  it  is  adjusted  with  greater  difficulty. 


We  heard  a  teacher  relate  it  quite  recently.  He  determined,  in  his  school 
of  26  pupils,  to  stop  whispering  entirely.  Having  forbidden  it,  he  made  it 
his  chief  business  one  day  to  watch  for  violations  of  his  rule.  He  observed 
one  or  two  only.  On  the  next  day,  there  was  scarcely  an  offence;  and, on 
the  third,  he  gave  special  attention,  but  perceived  none  at  all.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  thorough  work ;  he  had  devoted  himself  three  days  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  succeed- 
ed.  But,  determined  to  leave  no  chance  for  doubt,  at  the  close  of  school 
on  the  third  day,  he  passed  to  each  pupil  a  slip  of  small  paper  and  request- 
ed each  one  who  had  whispered  that  day  to  put  a  certain  mark  on  this  pa- 
per. The  pupil's  name  was  not  to  appear  on  the  paper,  the  object  being 
not  to  catch  the  offenders,  but  to  furnish  testimony  to  the  succese  of  the 
attempt  The  teacher  immediately  collected  the  pa'^ers,  but  thought  it  pru- 
dent not  to  examine  them  until  he  was  alone.  When  he  reached  his  room 
and  made  the  examination,  he  found  that  only  35  out  of  26,  according  to 
their  own  testimony,  had  whispered  that  day  I  This  story  has  a  moral ;  in 
fact,  it  has  several,  but  we  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  reflections. 
— Exchange. 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  A  pole  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  and  the  shortest  distance, 
fix>m  the  top  of  the  building  on  the  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  is  80  feet,  and  from  the  top  of  the  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  is  90  feet,  the  height  of  the  buildings  being  50 
and  30  feet  respectively.    Required  the  height  of  the  pole. 

Urias  Shabfpbr. 

2.  A  and  B  start  together  from  one  point  and  travel  toward  another  133 
nd.  distant.  A  at  the  rate  of  8  mi.  and  B  5  mi.  per  hr.  In  how  many  hr. 
will  A  be  just  half  way  between  B  and  the  point  toward  which  they  are 
traveling?  Wm.  W.  Smith. 

3.  If  a  segment  3  in.  thick  be  cut  from  a  sphere  8  in.  in  diameter,  what 
per  cent,  of  the  sphere  will  remain? 

J.  I.  Strawn,  New  Cumberland^  O, 

4.  Sold  30  doz.  feather  dusters,  giving  the  purchaser  a  discount  of  10,  10 
and  io)(:  his  discounts  amounting  to  $325.20;  how  much  was  my  price  per 
4osen?  W.  D.  D.,  FiichviUe,  Ohio. 

5.  A  dealer  in  notions  buys  60  gross  shoe-strings  at  7octs.per  gross,  list 
for  50,  10,  and  1%  off;  if  he  sell  them  at  20,  10,  and  $%  off  list,  what  will  be 
his  profit?    (Explain  as  you  would  to  a  class).  Id, 

GRAMMAR. 

1 .  Diagram  and  parse  tlie  underscored  words : 

Banished  from  Rome !  whafs  banished^  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe? 
Tried  and  convicted  traitor!  Who  says  this? 
Who^W  prove  it,  at  his  peril  on  my  head? — Croly. 

— Harvrys  Gramtnar^  p.  rSj. 
J.  McClelland. 

2.  "  There  is  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  of  melancholy." — Hood. 

Parse  "^«/."  C.  C.  Foust. 

3.  A  cargo  is  worth  7  times  the  ship;  what  part  of  the  cargo  is  -^  of  the 
•hip  and  cargo? 

Parse  underscored  words. 

F.  Faul,  Winesburg.O, 

4.  **  These  ages  have  no  memory ;  but  they  have  left  a  record  in  the 
desert — columns  strown,  &c. 

Please  diagram.  O.  P.  Wilcx)x. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Why  i6  the  climate  of  Michigan  so  much  milder  than  that  of  loiva? 

Amanda  VanTrump,  Latvsim^  Mo, 

2.  When  and  where  was  the  first  popular  assembly  held  m  the  New 
World?  Id. 

3.  Over  how  many  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  Earth's  surface  does  the 
sun  throw  vertical  rays  at  any  one  time?  W.  J.  Mills. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  2,  p.  336.1 

Required  the  length  ot  one  side  of  the  largest  equilateral  triangl  tha 
can  be  measured  within  a  circle  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

Aus.  The  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle  X  ^3=^^^  side  of  the 
inscribed  equilateral  triangle.  (Davie's  Legendre,  Book  V.,  Prop.  V., 
Cor.  2.):  therefore,  50  y3=86.6o25  ft.=8ide  of  the  triangle. 

Cornelius  Dilly. 

2.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  3,  p.  336.] 

A  two-inch  plank  will  lose  in  planing  ^  inch  in  width  and  in  thickness, 
and  in  solidity  918  cu.  in.;  but  now  the  plank  is  three  times  as  long  as 
wide.    How  wide  is  it? 

Let  x=r  width  of  plank  after  plaining. 

3x= length  of  plank. 

^(x-}-2)=cu.  in.,  in  i  in.  of  the  length,  planed  off. 

9i8H->^(x-|-2)=I^^=length  of  pUnk. 

•*•  3X=^^=X«+2X=6l2. 

x=23  75  88-|-in.  Id, 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  9,  p.  337.] 

A  and  B  start  from  the  same  point  and  travel  in  the  same  direction.  A 
travels  18  mi.  a  day  and  travels  9  days,  then  turns  and  travels  as  far  back 
as  B  had  traveled  in  9  days,  turns  again  and  overtakes  B  22^  days  after 
starting.    How  far  does  B  travel  in  one  day? 

Sol.  Since  A  travels  18  mi.  a  day,  in  22  j^  days,  he  would  travel  22^ 
times  18,  or  405  miles.  A  travels  the  distance  B  would  travel  in  22}i-\-(gX^) 
or  40^  days.  Therefore  B  travels  as  many  miles  a  day  as  40^  are  con- 
tained times  in  405.    405-i-40^=]0  miles  a  day,  Ans.      H.  A.  Withbe. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  8,  p.  337.] 

Three  men.  A,  B  and  C,  residing  at  the  several  corners  of  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  65,70  and  75  chains,  ag^ee  to  build  a  school  house,  the 
center  of  which  shall  be  equally  distant  from  the  residence  of  each.  What 
is  that  distance? 

Solution.    75  :  (70+65)  ::  (70-65)  :  9; 

(75-f-9)-t-2=42,  V7o"  —V42 ■=56= perpendicular  of  triangle.  (70X65) 
H- 56=81  X=<^^n^ct.er  of  circumscribing  circle;    8ij|i(-t-2=4a625  chains. 

J.  W.  Jones. 
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5.  [Vol.  Ill,  Nq.  4,  Q.  3,  p.  149.] 

If  a  heavy  sphere,  whose  diameter  is  4  inches,  be  dropped  into  a  conical 
glass  full  or  water,  whose  diameter  is  j  inches  and  altitude  6  inches,  how 
much  water  will  run  over? 

Sot.     Let  the  diagram  represent  the  ball  and 
glass. 

IB  E=6  inches. 
E  C=l  A  C—%.i  inches. 
O  F=0  B'=0  M=3  inches. 

The  triangles  B  E  C  and  B  F  O  are  similar, 

for  they  are  right  angled  at  E  and  F  and  have 

the  common  angle  B.      Hence  E  C  :  O  F  :; 

B  C  :   B  O,  or  2.5  :  J  ::  6.5  ;  j.i.     E  0=B  E 

-B  0=6-s.i=.8.  E  M=OM+OE=3+.8= 

3.8  inches^ailtitude  of  the  segment  M  F  i'  s. 

,E  8'=vOs"''S^^0E'=\'J»=^'=V?36^Nowthe 

quantity  of  water  that  runs  over  is  equa!  to 

the  volume  of  the  segment  s  s'  F  M.    The 

geometrical  formula  for  finding  the  solidity  of  the  segment  s  s'  FM  may  be 

thus  expressed.    Multiply  eke  squatt  of  tktkagkt  flus  three  timis  the  squmre 

of  the  radius  of  the  biur,  by  the  Aa£ht,  and  tkis  fradvcl  by  •S'J^-     H  eighth 

a. 8  in,— the  square  of  which=z7,84.     Radius  of  beBe=v3^  the  square  tA 

which  is  3.36,  and  three  times  the  squ8re=io.oS.    .■.  (y.S+'t-io-oSjXJ-SX 

,5136^16.1721536  cu.  in.    Ans.  H.  A.  WiTHKK. 

6.  [Vol.  Ill,  No- 8,  Q- 14,  p.  199]. 

I  had  a  six  per  cent,  bond  of  $800  dated  Jan.  i,  1877,  and  due  Jan.  1, 1878. 
On  July  I,  1877,  I  sold  thebond  to  Mr.  Smith  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him 
8  per  cent,  on  his  investment.  IT  Mr.  Smith  borrowed  the  money,  needed 
to  pay  the  note,  from  bank,  at  10  per  cent,  for  90  days,  what  was  the  face 
of  the  bank  note? 

106^  of  $tioo=$848,  amount  due  Jan.  i,  1878. 

Amount  of  $1  at  8^  for  6  mo.=$i.04. 

$848-t-$i.04=$8i5^,  sum  paid  for  bond  July  i,  1877. 

Proceeds  of  $1  for  93  days  at  ioS=$.974i. 

$8i5A.+*-974j=$S37.oo7+=face  of  bank  note. 

Cornelius  Dilly. 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.8,Q.  13,  p.  J99] 

A  man,  through  hii  broker,  invested  a  certain  sum  in  U.  S.  5-10's  al 
iiy]}i%.  and  twice  as  much  In  10-40'E  at  <^%S,  brokerage  in  each  case  Hi 
Ais  income  from  both  investments  was  $1674.  How  much  did  he  invest 
in  each  kind  of  stock? 

Let  ioo^^=par  value  of  bonds. 

■<TJ4*+Mi  brokerage=io8)(  of  per  value=coEt. 
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6j^=income  on  bond$. 
7(7=51  JK  income  on  investment. 
98^J{+^5C=99Jf  of  par  value  in  2nd  investment 
5^=income  on  bonds. 
■f^-=^f  income  on  2nd  investment. 
He  invested  twice  as  much  iii  10-40*8. 

5j^X2=iofJ  per  cent.;  5f  per  cent+ioj^  per  cent.=i5ff  per  cent. 
$1674+ i5jf  per  cent.=$io692=J  of  whole  invVt=6um  invested  in  5- 
20's,  and  $2i384=sum  invested  in  10-40*8.  Id, 

8.  [Vol.  III.  No.  8,  Q.  10,  p.  299.] 

A  bank  bj  discounting  a  note  al  8j^  received  for  its  money  a  discount 
equivalent  to8^jf  interest.    How  long  before  due  was  the  note  discounted? 

Let  ioojr=face  of  the  note. 

8  per  cent.-*-8)^  per  cent.  =94-pr  P^r  cent.  =  proceeds  of  the  note. 

100  per  cent  — 94jy  per  cent.  ~  $\^  per  cent.  =  discount  for  the  "time 
to  run." 

The  time  is  such  a  part  of  a  year  as  this  discount  (5H'  per  cent.)  is  part 
of  8  per  cent. 

.*.  Sff  -*-  8=ff  of  a  3rear=8  mo.  24^  da.  before  the  note  is  legally  due. 

Id. 

9.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  7,  p.  337.] 

What  number  is  that  which  being  divided  into  4  or  5  equal  parts,  the 
product  of  all  the  parts  in  either  case  will  be  the  same? 
Let  xX=the  number. 
Then,  x.  x.  x.  x.  x.—x.  x.  x.  x      .•.    x*  .-.  x*      .•.    256x*=3i25x*    by 

clearing  of  fractions. 
256x=3i25,  by  dividing  both  members  by  X4  .■.  x  ==  Vt'b^^'^AV    ^'^^• 

H.  A.  Wither. 

10.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  5,  p.  300.] 

There  are  sixteen  pupils  in  my  school,  who  people  do  honor. 
There  are  sixteen  pupils  in  my  school  whom  people  do  honor. 

(There) 

f  PUPILS  i  sixteen 
■!  j  people 
{  \do  honor  \  whom 
ARE  in  school  |  my. 

There,  expletive  used  to  indroduce  sentence. 

Whom^  pro.  rel.  ant.  pupils,  3rd.  plural  obj,  case,  obj.  of  *do  honor';  do 
honoTy  V.  reg.  trans,  act  ind.  3rd.  plural  to  agree  with  sub.  *  people.' 

John  W.  Wilhoit. 

12.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  8,  Q.  I,  p.  800.] 

What  was  the  "  Great  Model"  in  the  history  of  the  U.  S.? 

Ans.  The  "  Great  Model "  was  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina,  formed  in  the  year  1669  by  John  Locke,  by  re- 
quest of  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned. 
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NOTES. 

Editors  Normal  Teacher: 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Paul  Peltier,  I  have  to  say,  that  my  discussions  of  the 
higher  equations  aim  not  so  much  at  solutions  of  them  as  they  seek  to 
show  the  beautiful  curves  which  these  equations  produce.  Nevertheless, 
if  he  will  solve  the  following  equations,  not  approximately,  **  but  by  methods 
involving  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,'^  I  will  do  also  in  regard  to 
the  equations  he  named. 

x»-|-3x«=x 
x»+3x«=3 

The  value  of  x,  in  each  of  these  equations,  if  substituted  in  ^i—tl^  will 
give  respectively  the  length  of  one  side  of  a  Heptagon,  of  a  Nonagon,  and 
of  a  Polygon  of  t8  sides. 

In  conclusion  I  must  also  say,  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Peltier^s  contributions.  He  understands  his  subjects,  is  a  good  methe- 
matician,  and  can  justly  be  called  one  of  your  ablest  contributors. 

Elias  Schneider,  Milton^  Pa, 
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MY     TRAINING    CLASS. 


BY   F.  P.  ADAMS,  PRINCIPAL  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE,* DANVILLE,  IND. 

GRAMMAR. — I. 


Teacher,  Miss  Alice,  what  directions  can  you  give  for  teaching  the  noun 
to  a  beginning  class  in  grammar? 

Miss  Alice,  I  would  first  tell  my  pupils  what  a  noun  is,  and  give  them 
examples.    I  would  next  have  them  give  other  examples. 

Teacher.    Are  there  any  criticisms  on  Miss  Alice's  answer?. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  would  not  tell  them  what  a  noun  is,  but  would  have 
them  give  me  the  definition. 

Miss  Cora,  I  have  an  entirely  different  method.  I  first  write  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  words  on  the  board.  I  then  ask  them  to  point  out  the 
name-words.  I  next  have  them  write  on  the  board  or  slates  all  the  name- 
words  they  can  think  of.  Then  I  have  the  pupils  examine  and  criticise 
each  others  work — pointing  out  errors  in  spelling,  capitals,  neat- 
ness, &c. 

Mrs.  Cooh,  I  like  the  plan  proposed  by  Miss  Cora.  I  have  used  it,  I 
think,  with  good  success.  I  however,  object  to  one  expression  used  by  her, 
that  is  "  name- word."  I  think  our  teachers  make  a  great  mistake  by  using 
such  expressions  as  "  name-word,"  "quality- word,"  **  action- word,"  "  telling 
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sentence,"  "  asking  sentence,"  &c.  Why  not  say,  point  out  the  words  that 
are  the  names  of  things,  that  denote  action  &c?  We  shall  thus  not  only 
teach  them  grammar  but  also  a  little  common  sense.  My  criticism  may 
seem  a  little  harsh  but  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  this  baby  talk. 

Mtss  Kate.  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  saying  "  name  word,"  **  action  word" 
&c. 

Mr.  Moschell.  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Cook.  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  like 
baby  talk,  besides  the  pupil  will  have  to  learn  the  proper  name  after  a 
while  and  why  not  teach  him  the  right  term  as  soon  as  he  has  the 
proper  idea. 

Mr.  McKee,  I  fully  agree  with  Mrs.  Cook  and  Mr.  Moschell.  You 
will  notice  one  of  these  expressions  is  *'  telling  sentence."  Now  what  does 
telling  sentence  mean.^  Will  not  the  pupils  in  after  years  have  to  learn  a 
different  meaning  for  ^  telling  sentence,"  "  telling  speech  "  &c. 

Teacher.  We  have  already  occupied  enough  time  in  this  discussion.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  take  the  stand  against  this  nonsense.  Mr.  Troutman 
how  would  you  teach  pupils  number.^ 

Mr.  Troutman,  I  would  first  teach  them  that  number  is  a  distinction  of 
nouns  to  denote  one  or  more  than  one.  I  would  then  show  them  what  the 
singular  number  was,  and  then  what  the  plural  number  was. 

Miss  Ross.    I  think  he  ought  to  have  said  is  instead  of  was. 

Mr,  Troutman.    I  accept  the  criticism. 

Teacher.    Very  well,  have  you  any  further  criticisms? 

Miss  Hoover,  I  object  to  the  order  in  which  he  gives  the  definition.  I 
would  first  have  them  give  a  number  of  words  that  denote  but  one,  next 
a  number  of  words  that  denote  more  than  ^one.  They  will  then  be  prepared 
to  understand  the  definition,  that  words  that  denote  but  one  are  singular 
and  that  those  which  denote  more  than  one  are  plural.  « 

Teacher.  Very  well  said  Miss  Hoover.  Mr.  Graves  how  would  you 
teach  gender.^ 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  have  them  write  on  the  board  or  slates  the  names 
which  are  applied  to  males,  then  names  which  are  applied  to  females,  next 
names  which  are  applied  to  either  or  both  males  and  females,  lastly  the 
names  which  are  applied  to  neither  sex.  Having  given  a  number  of  terms 
belonging  to  each  class,  they  are  ready  to  receive  the  terms  masculine,  fe- 
minine, common  and  neuter. 

Teacher.  Miss  Carrie,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
definitions  first  and  then  examples? 

Miss  Carrie.  No  sir,  I  do  not  That  is,  however,  the  way  I  was  taught, 
but  it  is  not  the  way  we  learn  in  business  or  in  any  of  the  actual  pursuits 
of  life.  It  is  not  the  order  of  Nature.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  the  way  to  teach  grammar. 

Teacher.    Ladies  and  gentlemen :   I   think  you  can  not  fail  to  see  the 
superiority  of  the  plans  here  proposed  over  \  hose  by  which   most  of 
were  taught  and  we  may  say  over  those  plans  practiced  in  the  majority  of 
our  schools.    Of  course  you  will  readily  see  that  the  same  metliod  can  be 
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easily  applied  to  person  and  classes.    How  would  you  teach  case,  Mr. 
Horton. 

Mr.  HortoH,    I  do  not  think  that  case  should  be  introduced  at  this  stage 
of  the  work.    They  must  first  learn  something  of  the  verb. 

Ttather.  How  many  agree  with  Mr.  Horton?  I  see  nearly  all  the  hands 
raised.     How  many  differ? — only  a  few.    The  majority  is  right. 

Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  concerning  the  parsing  of  a 
noun? 

Miss  Trovers.  I  think  they  should  be  taught  to  write  the  parsing  as  far 
as  we  have  gone. 

Teacher.    Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  give  the  parsing  orally? 

Miss  Trovers.  I  think  not.  They  will  be  more  apt  to  get  their  lessons  if 
we  have  them  write  the  parsing,  and  will  also  learn  penmanship. 

Mr.  MitckelL  I  think  if  we  have  them  to  write  their  lessons,  they  will 
learn  to  depend  on  their  paper,  will  copy  their  lessons  from  the  work  of 
other  pupils  and  will  fail  to  fix  the  points  of  the  lessons  in  their  mind,  be- 
sides H  takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Miss  Kate,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  teacher  with  a  little  tact 
can  prevent  them  from  copying  the  lessons,  and  we  all  know  when  we 
write  anything  down  we  remember  it  much  better. 

TeucAer.  Miss  Kate,  you  are  quite  right.  Are  there  any  other  points 
to  be  gained  by  writing  the  parsing  except  penmanship  and  preparation  of 
the  lesson? 

Miss  yosie.  I  think  the  pupils  will,  if  the  teacher  is  careful,  learn  to  be 
neat  and  accurate. 

Miss  Maltie.  I  think  they  will  learn  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling 
and  a  business  hand. 

Teacher.  Mr.  Rich,  will  you  write  on  the  black-board  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  written  work? 

Mr.  Rich  writes: 

1.  Spelling. 

2.  Punctuation. 

3.  Capitalization. 

4.  Penmanship. 

5.  Neatness. 

6.  Form. 

7.  Accuracy. 

8.  Complete  preparation  of  the  lesson. 
Teacher.    Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Prettymon.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  teacher  can  not  use  too  much 
care  and  patience  in  having  all  the  work  both  oral  and  written  thoroughly 
criticized.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  them  to  be  careful  in  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, neatness,  &c.  We  must  by  daily  drills  train  them  to  these 
habits. 

Teacher.  I  shall  now  have  to  close  this  recitation.  Whether  conscious  or 
unconscious,  you  have  given  expression  to  advanced  views  in  the  matter 
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of  teaching.  I  commend  to  you  the  study  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
*^atural  development  of  the  mind.  I  will  at  the  next  recitation  ask  you  to 
give  your  methods  of  teaching  the  verb.    You  are  excused. 


OUR    READING    CLASS.— THE    DICTIONARY. 


BY     R.    HBBER      HOLBROOK,    ASSOCIATE     PRINCIPAL     NATIONAL     NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 


Ah,  I  see  you  have  your  dictionaries.  Good.  Let  us  see  what  is  in  them. 
Turn  to  the  first  thing  of  interest.  It  is  of  course  the  frontispiece.  What 
is  a  frontispiece,  do  you  ask?  How  shall  we  find  out?  Of  course,  use 
the  dictionaries.  Now  stop  a  moment.  I  see  many  of  you  flopping  great 
quantities  of  leaves  back  and  forth.  If  you  use  your  dictionary  much, 
that  will  wear  it  out  before  you  are  half  through  with  it.  Instead  of  that, 
close  the  book  a  moment.  Now  open  it  as  near  to  ««F  **  as  you  can.  How 
many  hit  it?  Several,  I  see.  Now  take  the  upper  corners  of  the  leaves 
that  you  must  turn,  pull  them  up  so  that  you  can  see  the  word  just  under 
them.  For  instance  I  have  opened  to  "  feat "  which  is  in  the  right  and 
upper  corner.  I  must  go  forward.  I  pull  up  a  quantity  of  leaves  just 
enough  to  show  me  the  word  **  izzard."  I  let  a  good  many  go.  ^*  Hoiden  " 
is  before  me.  More  go.  " Formal  *' is  there.  I  must  go  forward.'  With 
my  first  and  second  finger  I  rapidly  catch  up  leaves  passing  '*  fraction," 
**  fribbler,"  "  from,"  coming  to  "  frustraneous."  "  Frontis-piece  "  is  between 
these,  I  therefore  open  to  this  place.  Looking  down  the  column  I  see 
that  the  word  "  frustraneous  '*  which  was  in  the  right  hand  upper  corner, 
in  large  type,  is  the  last  word  on  the  page.  At  the  left  upper  corner  I  see 
••  frounce,"  which  I  find  is  the  first  Word  on  this  page.  My  word  is  not  be- 
tween them  but  back  of  "  frounce,"  for  the  first  letters  of  it  are  f  r-ou,  and 
the  first  letters  of  mine  are  f-r-o-n.  I  look  to  the  left  page.  The  word  in 
the  left  upper  corner,  at  the  top  is  "  fromward."  My  word  is  ahead  of  this 
because  n  is  after  m.  I  look  to  the  top  of  the  second  column  and  find 
"front,"  at  the  top  of  the  third  column  and  find  "frost."  My  word  must 
be  in  tlie  second  column.  I  run  right  down,  watching  the  first  letters  of 
the  words.  I  see  "  front-a,"  "  front-e,"  **  front-i "  that  comes  nearer, 
"  £ronti-e,"  "  frontig,"  "  frontin,"  "  frontis,"  which  is  my  word,  "  frontis- 
piece." Now  this  drill  may  seem  quite  elementary,  but,  frankly,  how 
many  of  you  did  not  know  that  these  were  catch-words  in  large  type  at 
the  top  corners,  and  that  the  words  were  arranged  alphabetically,  not  only 
by  the  first  letters,  but  by  every  letter  in  the  word.  Several.  That  is  hon- 
est. I  once  saw  an  aged  teacher  hunt  a  long  while  for  the  word  "croquet ' 
when  he  should  have  known  that  when  the  word  following  "crop-sickness*' 
is  "  crove,"  that  it  was  not  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary,  and  that  if  it  is 
anywhere  in  the  book  it  is  in  the  supplement  at  the  back  of  the  vocabul- 
ary. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  this  word.    The  first  peculiarity  that  strikes  me  is 
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a  curved  mark  over  the  o.  What  does  it  mean?  The  short  sound  of  o, 
you  saj?  How  do  you  know  it  !&?  That  is  so.  All  look  down  to  the 
bottom  line  of  the  two  pages,  where  you  see  familiar  words  with  all  the 
different  marks  showing  what  each  mark  means.  But  I  find  no  word  with 
this  mark  over  any  of  its  letters.  I  see  the  vowels  at  the  left  with  this 
mark  and  the  word  *' short'*  following.  What  does  that  mean ?  But  sup- 
posing I  don't  know  what  the  short  sound  of  o  is?  That  is  right.  All 
turn  to  page  XL  as  has  been  suggested.  There  you  find  the  "  Key  to  the 
Pronunciation,"  a  tabular  arrangement  of  all  the  sounds,  indicated  by 
marks  in  the  general  vocubulary,  illustrated  in  common  words.  Notice 
the,  marks  at  the  bottom.  They  are  valuable.  Let  me  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  '*  Explanations"  given  in  the  succeeding  pages.  There  you 
will  find  every  peculiarity  of  pronunciation  in  our  language  most  thorough- 
ly discussed.  Glance  also  to  the  "  Synopsis  of  Words  Differently  Pro- 
nounced," on  pacre  LI. 

Now  turn  back  to  the  word  "  frontis-piece."  The  next  mark  I  notice  is 
after  the  letter  t  What  about  it?  How  do  you  know.  Right:  All  turn 
back  to  page  XL  and  read  the  last  sentence.  The  next  peculiarity  in  our 
word  is  that  t  and  i  are  further  apart  than  the  others.  Yes,  the  accent  type 
causes  the  space  but  it  is  also  to  indicate  the  division  of  the  syllables,  since 
the  hyphen  cannot  be  conveniently  used  at  the  same  time.  (See  p.  XL, 
paragraph  headed  **  Accent").  The  next  mark  is  the  hyphen.  Does  that 
mean  that  this  is  a  compound  word  or  that  it  is  the  division  of  the  sylla- 
bles? No,  it  is  not  a  compound  word.  Turn  to  page  LXXI,  and  you  will 
find  all  the  **  Abbreviations  Used  in  this  Work"  explained.  Read  the  last 
sentence  on  this  page.  You  see  the  heavy  hyphen  indicates  the  compound 
word,  the  light  one,  its  syllabification. 

What  does  the  "n"  following  the  word  mean?  Yes,  after  each  word 
you  will  find  an  abbreviation  indicating  the  part  of  speech,  n.  for  noun,  adv. 
for  adverb,  a.  for  adjective,  v.  t  for  verb  transitive,  v.  i.  for  verbs  intransi- 
tive, and  so  on. 

What  do  all  the  words  in  the  brackets  mean?  Right:  You  can  trace 
among  these  words  the  history  of  this  word.  You  see  it  gives  first  the 
French,  then  the  Italian,  then  the  Spanish,  then  L.  Lat.  meaning  Low 
Latin,  or  Late  Latin  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Classical  Latin.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  that  this  word  is  really  Latin,  it  being  from  frons  meaning 
front  and  specere  to  view. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  definition.  First  is  given  a  general  one  then 
two  technical  ones  marked  (a)  and  (b)  the  first  being  used  in  Architecture, 
the  second  the  definition  we  are  looking  for. 

So,  in  looking  out  one  word  intelligently  you  have  learned  how  to  look 
out  any  other  word.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  peculiarity. 
Look  to  the  word  "  front."  In  a  parenthesis,  is  a  word  spelled  "  frunt"  Yo\i 
see  at  once  that  this  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  spelled.  Who  can 
refer  me  to  the  remark  explaining  this.    No  one?    Then  turn  to  the  **  Key,*' 
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page  XL,  at  the  bottom,  read  the  paragraph  headed  "Respelling  for  Pro- 
nunciation," and  note  particularly  the  second  sentence. 

Again,  immediately  following  this  (frunt),  in  another  parenthesis,  is, 
Synop.,  §  130.  This  is  evidently  a  reference,  but  where?  I  -was  afraid  it 
would  not  be  understood.  Ttrn  to  page  LI,  at  the  top  you  see  §  130. 
Synopsis  of  words,  &c.  In  this  synopsis  you  look  for  the  word  "  front," 
and  you  see  it  is  pronounced  in  two  ways. 

One  more  point,  then  we  are  through  with  this  part  of  our  investiga- 
tion. Turn  to  the  word  "Frost,"  you  see  in  parenthesis  the  figures  21, 
Ah,  I  see  you  have  remembered.  Yes,  turn  again  to  page  XL,  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  paragraph  headed  references,  explains.  Now  notice  that  on  the 
next  page  the  long  article  headed  "  Principles  of  Pronunciation "  is  sub- 
divided into  paragraphs  to  which  these  figures  always  refer.  Now  by  read- 
ing §  21,  you  see  that  when  you  say  "frawst "  you  are  vulgar,  and  when  you 
say  "  frost,"  with  o  short  you  are  affected.  These  references  are  always  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  our  pronunciation  would  be  much  purified  and 
unified  if  careful  attention  were  al>¥ay8  given  to  these  references. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  this  lesson.  Our  next  will  be  upon  the  contents 
of  the  dictionary. 
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EXERCISES  IN  SYNTAX. 


BY  A.  HOLBROOK,  PRINCIPAL  OF   NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON,  O. 


1.  He^s  not  (i)  what  I  took  (2)  him  to  be. 

2.  We  made  (3)  him  our  (4)  guide  and  called  (5)  him  (6)  captain, 

3.  We  never  thought  of  (7)  him  being  a  {^)general, 

4.  Washington  than  (lo)  ivhom  there  never  was  a  purer  (1 1)  patriot  we 
call  the  (12)  father  of  our  country. 

5.  Oh  (13)  MercyX    (14)     What  can  I  do? 

6.  (15)  //  was  thought  a  (16)  miracle  for  (17)  him  to  leave  oft 
drinking 

7     When  (18)  it  struck  ten,  (ug)  it  just  began  to  rain. 

8.  They  took  (20)  tt  to  be  their  (21)  cousins  that  alighted  from  the 
stage. 

9  The  Warren  Co.  fair  began  on  the  same  day  (22)  as  the  Clinton 
Co.  fair. 

10.  To  (23)  as  many  (24)  as  received  him  to  them  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  (25)  sons  of  God. 

11.  (26)  //  was  not  from  his  being  my  (27)  guardian  that  the  difficulty 
arose. 
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12.        considered  (28)  kim  just  (29)  tvkat  the  investigation  proved. 

Articles  187 — 226  inclusive,  Articles  276—279  inclusive  and  Articles 
1087 — 1 122  inclusive  in  Holbrookes  Complete  English  Grammar,  will  ex- 
plain all  the  constructions  in  the  above  Exercises.  The  Articles  are  too 
lengthy  for  insertion  here. 

INFINITIVES   AND   PARTICIPLES,   FROM    HOLBROOK's    COMPLETE    ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 

/.  lufinifives. 

Art.  888  Rule  XX. — Infinitives  and  participles  have  the  construction  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs ;  9i%^  to  drink  is  dangerous;  The  army  had 
orders  to  marcA;  He  waited  to  state  his  case;  Lying  is  sinful;  The  horse 
running  awaj  broke  the  buggy ;  They  came  pleading  for  peace. 

I.     Use  of  the  Infinitive. 

889.  a.    As  a  noun^  adjective^  or  adverb. 

890.  (I.)  Used  m  the  predicate  after  the  verb  be^  the  infinitive  may 
denote : 

891.  (a.)    A  simple  equivalent;  as,  To  die  is  to  sleep. 

892.  (^.)  Possibility  or  obligation ;  as.  Lead  is  to  he  found  in  Missouri ; 
T)l{\%  tm\^  \'^  to  be  observed.  In  the  last  two  instances  the  infinitives  have 
the  construction  of  adjectives  in  the  predicate. 

893.  {€•)  Something  determined  or  expected;  as.  We  ^r^  to  go  next 
Tuesday.  In  this  case  to  go  has  the  construction  of  a  noun,  being  the  ob- 
ject of  expecting  or  intending^  understood. 

894.  (2.)  The  infinitive  after  have  denotes  necessity ;  as,  We  have  to  go; 
He  has  to  do  better.  Here  the  infinitive  has  the  construction  of  a  noun, 
and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  have. 

895.  (3.)  The  infinitive  is  used  after  most  verbs  to  denote  purpose;  as. 
He  came  to  study.  To  study  is  an  adverbial  element  of  purpose  limiting 
came\  in  other  words,  it  has  the  construction  of  an  adverb. 

896.  (4.)  The  infinitive  is  used  in  comparisons  after  so^  a.«,  too^  and  than ; 
as.  Be  so  good  as  to  go\  He  knew  better  than  to  resist.  The  first  sentence 
expanded  reads  thus :  Be  so  good  as  it  is  good  to  go.  Here  to  go  is  plainly 
an  adverb  limiting  good.  In  the  second  example  to  resist  has  the  construc- 
tion of  a  noun,  being  the  subject  of  is  understood.  Supplying  the  ellipses 
the  sentence  reads  thus:  He  knew  better  than  [to  think  that]  to  resist 
(equivalent  to,  resistance)  [is  safe.]  The  elliptical  infinitive  to  think  has 
the  construction  of  an  adverb  limiting  better, 

897.  b.  As  a  verby  the  infinitive  may  have  all  the  the  modifications  of  « 
verb  except  person  or  number. 

2     Use  of  the  Infinitive  Sign. 

898.  a.  When  several  infinitives  come  together,  the  sign  to  is  often  used 
with  the  first  and  omitted  before  the  others;  as.  They  came  to  see,  hear 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

899.  b.  Nothing  should  come  between  the  infinitive  and  its  sign  to;  as 
John  was  told  not  to  go;  rather  than,  John  was  told  to  not  go. 
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1 1      PARTICIPLES. 

I.     Use  of  ike  ParUcipU. 

900.  a.    As  a  noun^  adjtctive^  or  adverb. 

901.  (i.)  Used  in  the  construction  of  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  the 
participle  may  be  either  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  or  in  the  predicate  af- 
ter it;  as,  Promising  is  not  performing. 

902.  (2.)  Used  in  the  construction  of  a  noun  in  the  objective,  the  par- 
ticiple may  be  the  object  of  an  active  transitive  verb  or  of  a  preposition ; 
as.  Avoid  defaming  yoMr  neighbors;  He  desisted  ivom. persecuting  his  ene- 
mies. 

903.  (3.)  When  the  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  its  subject  is  frequent- 
ly expressed  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  Nothing  prevented  the  soldier's 
returning  home.  But  by  enallage  the  objective  is  often  used  for  the  pos- 
sessive; as,  I  did  not  think  of  fAem  returning  |o  soon.  In  this  sentence, 
tAemy  the  objective  subject  of  the  participle,  is  used  by  enallage  for  the 
possessive  subject  fkeir.  But  often  the  possessive  construction  gives  a  mean- 
ing entirely  different  from  the  objective.  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  com- 
paring the  following  sentences:  There  is  no  harm  in  children's  playing  by 
the  roadside ;  There  is  no  harm  in  children  playing  by  the  roadside.  The 
first  asserts  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  playing  of  the  children;  the  second , 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  children  themselves. 

904.  (4.)  When  a  participle  is  preceded  by  an  article  or  an  adjective,  it 
becomes  a  noun  and  must  be  followed  by  the  preposition  of  to  govern  the 
noun  which  was,  before,  its  object.  Thus,  Many  hands  are  employed  in 
printing  dailies ;  or,  Many  hands  are  employed  in  the  printing  of  dailies. 
In  these  forms  of  expression,  the  and  &/  must  be  either  both  used  or  both 
omitted.  The  two  constructions,  however,  are  not  always  exactly  equiva- 
lent. For  example,  the  sentences,  We  experienced  great  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing John ;  and,  We  experienced  great  pleasure  in  the  hearing  of  John,  have 
very  different  meanings.  In  the  use  of  the  and  of  the  writer  must  be 
guided  solely  by  the  sense  and  harmony  of  the  passage. 

905.  (5.)  A  participle  may  become  an  attribute  by  the  implied  affirmo' 
tton  of  an  intransitive  verb:  as,  The  vine  lies  withering  on  the  ground; 
that  is.  The  vine  is  -withering  in  lying  on  the  ground. 

906.  {b.)  The  participle  has  all  the  modifications  of  a  verb  except  per- 
son and  number. 

907.  (i.)  The  present  active  participle  of  many  verbs  whose  passive 
form  does  not  express  continued  action,  is  used  with  the  verb  be  in  a  pas- 
sive sense  to  denote  progressive  action;  as.  The  fleet  i>  building -^  The  house 
f  J  refitting. 

908.  (c.)    Errors  in  the  use  of  the  participle : 

909.  (i.)  The  use  of  the  past  participle  for  the  past  indicative ;  as,  T  seen 
him  fall ;  John  done  that  mischief 

910.  (2.)  The  use  of  the  fast  indicative  instead  of  the  past  participle  in 
forming  th^  past  perfect  tense;  as,  We  have  saw  much  better  times;  Mary 
had  wrote  a  letter;  They  had ]\x%t  went  home. 
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911.  (3.)    The  use  of  the  past  indicative  active  as  a  past  passive  parti- 
ciple; as,  He  sent  a  letter  vtrote  on  parchment. 

912.  (4.)     Ambiguity  in  the  reference  of  the  participle  should  be  care- 
fully avoided;  as,  He  guided  the  man  eying  him  closely. 

JI^^For  a  more  comprehensive  dibcussion  of  participles  and  infinitives, 
see  Holbrookes  Grammar,  pages  69-74,  inclusive. 
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QUESTIONS  PREPARED   BY   THE   INDIANA  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION.  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

TEACHERS  IN  NOVEMBER,   i88a 


WHITING. 

I.  What  is  the  usual  proportion  between  the  height  of  small  and  capi- 
tal letters?  10. 

3.  Name  the  capital  letters  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  introduce 
them  for  analysis.  la 

3.  Write  the  ten  digits  as  you  would  teach  your  pupils  to  make  them. 

la 

4.  At  what  age  or  in  what  grade  would  you  introduce  the  use  of  pen 
and  ink?    Why?  2pts,5each. 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  small  b. 

Write  this  couplet  as  a  specimen  of  your  writing : — 

"  For  of  all. sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  *  It  might  hav>e  been.'  " 

I  to  50. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  be 
markeil  from  i  to  ^o  accordini;  to  the  jud g^ment  of  the  Superintendent. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Mention  six  different  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  that  may  be 
used  to  represent  the  long  sound  of  e.     Write  a  word  illustrating  each. 

10. 

2.  In  the  preparation  of  a  spelling  lesson  and  in  the  recitation  what  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  spelling  of  words  that  are  not  liable  to  be 
missed  by  any  member  of  the  class?  10. 

3.  Indicate  the  sounds  in  the  following  words  by  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks:     Police^  sacrificcy  George^  extraordinttry^  heifer,  -       10. 

4.  Spell  20  words  pronounced  by  the  examiner.  70. 

READING. 

T.    Describe  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading.  xo. 

2.    What  is  the  purpose  the  teacher  should  have  in  teaching  advanced 

reading  as  distinguished  from  his  purpose  in  teaching  primary  reading? 
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3.  Write  a  series  of  questions  that  would  aid  the  pupil  in  a  mastery  of 
the  thought  of  the  following  selection : — 

**  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

1 

Had  kindled  on  Ben  Voirlich*s  head, 

The  deep-mouthed  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 

Were  heard  the  charging  hoof  and  horn." 

4.  Why  is  this  selection  called  poetry?  10. 

5.  What  kind  of  grammatical  modifier  is  the  second  line?  The  fourth 
line?    What  does  each  modify?  10. 

6.  The  candidate  should  read  a  selection,  upon  which  he  may  be  graded 
from  I  to  50. 

ARTTHMBTIC. 

1.  If  the  dividend  and  the  divisor  be  concrete,  what  will  the  quotient 
be?    Why?  a  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  When  it  is  5  A.  M.  in  Paris  (2^  20'  E.  Long.),  what  is  the  time  in 
New  York  (77°  15'  W.  Long)? 

Proc.,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

3.  A  grocer  bought  23^  lb.  of  sugar  at  12^  cents  per  lb.  If  he  had 
bought  it  for  4f  cents  per  lb.  less,  how  many  more  pounds  would  he  have 
received  for  the  same  money?  Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

4.  At  2  cents  per  centare,  what  is  the  value  of  5  hectares  of  land? 

Proc.,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

5.  If  10  men  can  cut  46  cords  of  wood  in  8  days,  working  8  hours  a 
day,  how  many  cords  can  36  men  cut  in  24  days,  working  9  hours  a  day? 
By  analysis.  Anal.,  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

6.  B  sold  a  span  of  horses  to  C  and  lost  1^%  per  cent.;  C  sold  them  to 
D  for  $550,  and  lost  16^  per  cent.?    What  did  the  horses  cost  B? 

Proc.,  5;  Ans.,  5. 

7.  Find  the  interest  on  $327.45  for  i  yr.  i  mo.  i  da.  at  9  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Proc,  5;  Ans.,  5, 

8.  What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following  expressions?  (a)  V64;  (b) 8^ 

(c)»V«r;  (d)  Vv^  (e)  {^|^)}^. 

9.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  triangular  pyramid  of  marble,  whose  al« 
titude  is  9  ft.  and  f:ach  side  of  the  base  3  fl.,  at  $2.50  per  cubic  foot? 

Proc^  5 ;  Ans.,  5. 

zo.    Would  you  require  pupils  to  commit  and  repeat  the  words  of  a  rule 

in  arithmetic  before  they  understand  the  process  involved?    Give  a  reason 

for  your  statement.  5,  5. 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Correct:   In  our  happiest  hours,  there  is  often  some  sad  remem- 
brance comes  darkly  over  the  the  heart.     Parse  there.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  Punctuate :  there  is  perhaps  no  surer  mark  of  folly  than  to  attempt 
to  correct  the  natural  infirmities  of  those  we  love.  10. 

3.  That  the  earth  is  round  has  been  proved.  Parse  thai  and  proved, 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4*    Analyze  the  above  sentence.  10. 

r  5.    Conjugate  the  verb  lose  in  the  participial  forms.  10. 

6.  Decline  thou.  10. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  the  predicate  contains  an  infinitive  mood 
depending  on  an  adverb.  io> 

8.  Death  erects  his  batteries  right  over  against  our  homes.  Parse  death 
and  ri%ht.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

9.  Man  desires  not  only  to  be  rich  but  to  be  famous.      Parse  only   and 
famous.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Correct:    The  Society  hold  their  meetings  on  Friday's.  lo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  If,  with  the  present  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  great  mass  of 
land  were  south  of  the  equator  as  far  as  it  is  now  north,  what  would  be 
the  condition  o(  its  inhabitants?  10. 

2.  What  is  Greenland  supposed  to  be?  Why  cannot  this  be  accurately 
determined?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Name  fi\^  chief  food  plants  grown  in  the  temperate  parts  of  N. 
America.  5  pts.,  2  each 

4.  Upon  what  two  conditions  does  the  character  of  vegetation  chiefly 
depend  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  In  what  does  political  geography  differ  from  physical  geography? 

6.  Name  the  largest  three  cities  of  Indiana  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
size.    Locate  them.  6  pts.,  2  off  for  each  one. 

7.  A  foreign  vessel  reaches  New  York  laden  with  rice,  tea,  cotton,  silk, 
and  porcelain  ware;  from  what  country  did  it  probably  come?    Why? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
i?  9.  Which  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  extent  of  sea- 
coast  as  compared  with  its  territory?    Which  has  the  least.     2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  Which  country  of  Asia  is  most  nearly  separated  from  the  neighbor- 
ing territory  by  mountain  raiPges?  10. 

10. 


Country. 


N.   Boundary 


S.    Boundary    |    W.    Boundary    |    Capital 


Peru. 
Spain. 


10  pts.,  I  each. 
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HISTORY. 

1.  What  class  of  topics  in  history  is  most  important? ,  xo^ 

2.  What  was  the  character  and  issue  of  the  Seminole  war,  1835?        ^o- 

3.  What  was  the  first  telegram  sent  in  the  U.  S.,  1844?  ^o. 

4.  To  what  important  event  did  the  annexation  of  Texas  lead?  10. 

5.  What  two  States  were  admitted  into  the  Union  in  President  Polk's 
administration?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  (a)  What  led  to  the  settlement  of  California?    (b)  In  what  year? 

a,7;b.  3. 

7.  Name  three  important  events  in  Pierce's  administration. 

2  off  each  one* 

8.  (a)  Who  were  the  candidates  for  President  in  i860?  (a)  What  par- 
ties did  they  represent?  a»  5»  h,  5. 

9.  (a)  What  was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation?  When  was  it  issued? 

a,  7;  ^3- 

10.  (b)  What  is  the  use  and  value  of  historical  charts  in  teaching  his- 
tory? 10. 

NoTX. — ^Descriptions  and  narratives  not  to  exceed  six  lines  each. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  two  advantages  resulting  from  the  peculial  form  of  the  spinal 
column.  2  pts.,  ^  each. 

2.  How  can  you  prove  that  the  bones   are   continually   undergoing ' 
change  and  growth?  10. 

3.  What  are  the  objections  to  violent  exercise?  Why  can  children  bear 
violent  exercise  better  than  adults?  '  2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Which  is  the  more  invigorating,  sea-bathing  or  fresh  water-bathing? 
Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  What  two  common  articles  of  diet  together  constitute  the  most  per- 
fect and  healthy  food  ^    Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Upon  what  elements  of  the  food  does  the  saliva  act?  How  does  it 
affect  them?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

7.  Why  are  the  arteries  deep-seated,  while  the  veins  are  so  generally 
superficial  ?  10. 

8.  As  carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  air,  why  does  it  not  collect  in  such 
quantities  near  the  ground  as  to  destroy  animal  life?  10. 

9.  What  rules  would  you  give  as  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
teeth?    What  as  to  the  use  of  dentifrices?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Why  does  a  clot  of  blood  on  one  side  of  the  brain  produce  paralysis 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ?  10. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

Write  a  page  or  more  on  the  advantages  of  incidental  oral  instruction 
on  such  common  phenomena  as  rain,  dew,  clouds,  fog,  snow,  hail,  the 
draught  of  chimrteys,  the  rismg  of  bread,  etc. 

Note. — The  paper  written  by  the  applicant  should  be  marked  on  a  scale  ot  i  to  lOO.    The  ■ 
■umber,  value  and  correctness  of  the  statements  made  should  be  considered. 
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ANSWERS     TO     STATE      BOARD       QUESTIONS    FOR   NO 

VEMBER,    1880. 


IN  SPCCIAL  CHARGE  OF  ANNIE  M.  SHERRILZ^ 


Tkt  Number  gf  the  Answer  Corresponds  to  the  Number  of  the  Question, 


WRITING. 

I.  The  small  letters  are  one  space  in  height  and  the  capital  letters  three 
spaces. 

4.  Pupils  as  a  general  rule  should  not  be  allowed  pen  and  ink  before 
the  age  of  ten,  but  circumstances  may  modify  this.  They  should  not  be- 
gin to  use  pen  and  ink  until  they  have  acquired  some  degree  of  facility  in 
handling  a  pencil. 

5.  The  letter  b  is  three  spaces  in  height  and  one- half  space  in  width.  It 
is  simply  the  letter  /  with  a  termination  like  the  v.  The  distance  between 
the  crossing  of  the  loop  and  the  dot  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  loop. — 
Spencer. 

SPELLING. 

1.  f  as  in  martnej  ea  as  in  read^  ee  as  in  seed,  ei  as  in  deceive^  ie  as  in  siege, 
ft  as  In  Phctnix, 

2.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  in  spelling  those  words  that  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  missed  by  any  of  the  class.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  their  meaning  or  derivation. 

READING. 

1.  In  the  phonic  method  the  sounds  of  the  letters  are  represented  by 
different  characters,  the  ordinary  letter  representing  one  sound  and  other 
characters  invented  to  represent  the  other  sounds  of  the  same  letter.  The 
children  are  taught  these  characters  and  to  combin;  them  into  words. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  any  reading  class  should  be  to  make 
good  readers.  This  implies  not  only  elocutionists  but  excellence  in  the 
power  of  grasping  the  thought  of  the  author.  More  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste  in  an  advanced  class.  In  a  pri- 
mary class  pupils  must  learn  to  master  words  and  the  lessons  given  should 
be  such  as  do  not  require  any  great  effort  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
thought.  In  an  advanced  class  the  pupils  should  learn  to  master  the 
thought  as  well  as  the  words  and  style. 

3.  I.  Where  was  the  stag  here  spoken  of?  2.  What  is  meant  by  **hi8 
midnight  lair.'"  3.  Where  did  the  stag  sleep?  4.  What  is  meant  by  the 
sun  kindling  his  beacon  red  on  Ben  Voirlich's  head?  5.  Where  was  the 
bloodhound  ?    6.    What  is  the  meaning  of  <'  bay  "  ? 

4.  It  is  written  with  a  regular  measure  and  rhyme  and  also  the  author 
appeals  to  the  imagination  in  his  description  of  natural  objects. 


>        -^ 
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5.  The  second  line  is  an  adverbial  element  modifying  "had  drunk.'* 
The  fourth  line  is  an  adverbial  element  modifying  **  had  made." 

ARITHMBTIC. 

z.  There  are  two  theories  regarding  the  quality  of  abstractness  or  con* 
creteness.  ' 

r.  The  Dividend  and  Divisor  are  always  similar  numbers;  therefore 
the  Quotient  must  always  be  abstract. — Brook's  Philosophy  of  Arith. 

a.    The  Quotient  may  be  either  abstract  or  concrete.-r-French. 

(a)  It  will  be  an  abstract  number  when  the  Dividend  and  Divisor  are 
both  abstract  or  both  concrete. — Id, 

(b)  It  will  be  a  concrete  number  when  the  Dividend  is  a  concrete  and 
the  Divisor  an  abstract  number. — Id. 

Either  the  Divisor  or  the  Quotient  must  always  be  an  abstract  number. 

2.  Dif.  of  Long.— 79°,  35',  equivalent  to  5  hr.,  18  min.  20  sec.  dif.  o 
time. 

If  it  is  5  A.  M.  at  Paris,  N.  Y.  being  West,  will  have  5  hr.,  18  min.,  20 
sec.  later  time— iz  o'clock,  41  min.,  40  sec.  A.  M.,  the  day  before. 

3.  Z2}  ct6.X33{— $2.88|  cts.=cost  of  amt.  bought. 
12^  cts.— 4f  cts.=7^  cts. 

$2.88|+7^=36||(=:no.  lbs.  he  could  have  bought  for  4f  cts.  less. 
3^H-23|— i3H^  lbs. 

4.  z  Hectare— 100  Ares. 

100  AresX  lOOi^zoooo  Centiares. 
5  Hectares^iooooXS— 50000  Centiares. 

At  2  cts.  per  Centiare  50000  Centiares  are  worth  50000  times  2  cts.— 
$1000. 

5.  Take  46  cords  for  the  Base,  because  it  is  of  the  denomination  requir- 
ed. 

If  46  cords  require  10  men  for  the  given  time,  i  man  will  cut  -^  as  much, 
therefore  divide  the  base  by  10. 

If  46  cords  require  8  da.,  \  as  much  can  be  done  in  one  day,  therefore  di- 
vide the  base  by  8. 

If  46  cords  require  the  days  to  be  8  hrs.  long,  \  as  much  will  be  cut  work- 
ing z  hr.  per  day.    Therefore  divide  the  base  by  8.    The  quotient  will  be 

ii6  cords     2^  cords 

g,,^,, — =-^ =amt  of  wood  z  man  can  cut  in  z  da-  workinjEP  z  hr. 

8X8X10    320  ^  * 

per  da. 

36  men  working  24  da.  and  9  hrs.  per  day  will  cut  -ff^  cordsX36X»4X9 

— 558A  cords. 

6.  Let  zoo  per  cent.— Base— what  C  paid. 

Then  zoo  per  cent— 26}  per  cent.^}3^  per  cent.^-$55o. 

If  $550.-83^  per  cent,  i  per  cent— $H|— $6.60^  and  zoo  per  cent— 

$6.60X100— $660.  what  C  paid. 
Let  zoo  per  cent— what  B  paid. 
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Then  100  per  cent— 17^  per  cent.^S2^  per  cent.-~per  cent,  at  which  B 
sold,— $660. 
If  $660—82^  per  cent,  i  per  cent— $f}f— $8. 

And  100  per  cent— $8. X 100— $800,  what  B  paid. 

7.  $29.4705— Int  on  $327.45,  at  9  per  cent,  for  i  yr. 

24558I—    "        "        «        »'        "        "      I  mon. 
.o8i8f—    "        **        "        "        "        "      I  da. 

32.oo82{— Total  Int 

8.  The  expressions  should  be  read  as  follows :  [a]  The  square  root  of 
64;  [b]  8f  units  or  8  units  and  two-thirds  of  a  unit;  [c]  the  cube  root  of 
64;  [d]  the  sq.  root  of  the  sq.  root  of  66  or  the  fourth  root  of  66.  The 
square  root  of  the  cube  root  of  64,  the  \  power  of  64  being  its  cube  root 

9.  9  fl.^sum  of  sides  of  base. 
4jft.— 1 

V^~X4}— V^p— *V*— no.  sq.  ft.  in  area  of  base. 
3-J  Al. 

44.09  sq>  ft-y^^ut .17^16.531— no.  cu.  ft.  in  Pyr. 
o 

$2.50X16.531- $4i.3343{— cost  of  Pyr. 

10.  No ;  because  it  is  not  the  natural  or  rational  way  to  do.  All  rule 
in  Arithmetic  should  be  learned  step  by  step  by  solving  examples  under 
the  rule.  The  words  of  the  rule  thus  have  a  practical  force  and  meaning. 
Being  thus  naturally,  and  therefore  pleasantly  learned,  they  become  assi- 
milated knowledge,  while  a  rule  committed  to  memory  may  simply  lie  on 
the  memory,  of  no  more  use  or  force  than  a  piece  of  undigested  pork  on 
the  stomach. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Thercy  is  simply  an  expletive,  having  no  other  force  than  to  intro- 
duce the  sentence. 

2.  There  is  perhaps  no  surer  mark  of  folly,  than  to  attempt  to  correct 
the  follies  of  those  we  love. 

3.  That,  is  often  used  to  introduce  a  sentence  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
finite  verb.  In  such  cases,  that,  is  a  conjunction  in  form  only,  being  really 
an  introductory  expletive. — Holbrook,  P.  96. 

Has  been  proved,  is  a  finite  verb  having  for  its  sub.  the  sentence,  That 
the  earth  is  round,  with  which  it  agrees  in  3d.  sing. 

4.  The  above  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence  of  which  That  the  earth 
is  round  is  the  simple  sub.  unmodified,  and  is  also  a  simple  subordinate 
sentence,  of  which,  the  earth  is  the  complex  sub.  of  which  earth  is  the 
simple  sub.,  modified  by  the  and  round,  two  simple  adj.  elements  of  the 
first  class,  and  is  rouned  is  the  simple  pred.  unmod.  Of  the  leading  sen- 
tence also,  has  been  proved,  is  the  simple  pred.  unmod. 

5.  Active  Voice,  Losing,  Pres.,  Lost,  Past,  having  lost,  Perf.  Passive 
Voice,  Being  lost  Lost,  having  been  lost 
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6.  Noin.  Thou,  poss.  thy  or  thine,  obj.  thee. 

7.  The  room  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all. 

8.  Death,  noun,  prop.,  3d.,  sing.,  masc,  nom.  case,  sub.  of  erects. 
Right,  an  adverb,  limiting  the  prepositional  phrase,  [here  used  adverbially] 
over  against  our  home. 

9.  The  sentence  expanded  is,  Man  desires,  not  only  [for  him]  to  be  rich, 
'  but  [for  him]  to  be  famous.    Only  is  an  adverb,  and  limits  to  be  [rich]. 

Famous  is  an  adi.  and  limits  him  understood. 

10.  The  society  holds  its  meetings  on  Fridays. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  A  land  climate  is  colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  summer  than  [a  sea 
climate.  The  northern  hemisphere  having  the  preponderance  of  land  hae 
greater  variety  of  climate.  As  civilization  seems  to  depend  much  up- 
on climate,  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  hemispheres  would 
doubtless  be  reversed  were  the  land  masses  reversed. 

2.  Greenland  is  supposed  to  be  an  island,  but  this  can  not  be  accurately 
determined  on  account  of  the  ice  which  prevents  an  exploration  of  its 
northern  limits. 

3.  Wheat,  maize,  the  potato,  rice,  rye. 

4.  Heat  and  moisture. 

5.  Political  Geography  considers  the  earth  in  regard  to  the  actions  of 
man  upon  its  surface,  and  treats  of  man  as  races  of  beings  their  customs 
and  manners,  the  governments  under  which  they  live,  their  social,  religious 
and  moral  condition.  Physical  Geography  considers  the  earth  as  fitted  for 
the  abode  of  man  and  treats  of  its  physical  configuration  and  the  variou« 
phenomena  of  nature  found  upon  its  surface. 

6.  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Ft.  Wayne. 

7.  Probably  from  China  because  they  are  all  products  of  that 
country.        ^ 

8.  England  has  the  greatest  extent  of  sea-coast  in  proportion  to  the  ter- 
ritory and  Russia  the  least. 

9.  Georgia. 

10.  Peru,  bounded  N.  by  Equator,  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Atlantic  O.,  W.  by 
Atlantic  O.  Capital,  Lima.  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France 
E.  by  Mediterranean  Sea,  S.  by  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Straight  of  Gib- 
raltar, W.  by  Portugal  and  Atlantic  O.  Capital,  Madrid. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Those  topics  which  discuss  the  causes  and  results  of  great  events. 

2.  In  1835,  a  long  and  harassing  Indian  War  began.  The  Seminoles 
inhabiting  the  interior  of  Florida,  refused  to  move  west,  in  accordance 
with  a  previous  agreement.  The  Government  sent  troops  to  force  their 
departure,  but  Oceola,  their  wily  chief,  baffled  and  entrapped  the  soldiers  on 
many  occasions.    A  detachment  of  1 17  men  under  Major  Dade,  fell  into  an 

'  ambuscade  and  every  man  except  one  killed  and  he  escaped  only  by  feign- 
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ing  death.  This  troublefiome  war  did  not  terminate  till  1842,  when  the 
defiant  Seminoles  reluctantly  took  their  course  westward. — Henry's  School 
Hist  U.  S. 

3.  In  1844  the  first  telegraph  wires  were  erected  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  City  and  on  May  29  the  first  dispatch  was  sent  across  the 
wires,  conveying  intelligence  of  Polk's  nomination  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. — Henry's  School  Hist  U.  S. 

5.  Texas  and  Iowa.  Florida  was  admitted  the  day  before  Polk's  inaug- 
uration. 

6.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1848. 

7.  [a.]  A  trouble  arose  with  Mexico  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line. 
The  **  Gadsden  Purchase "  in  which  the  U.  S.  paid  Mexico  $10^000,000 
and  obtained  27000  sq.  miles  of  territory  south  of  the  Gila  River,  (b.)  By 
a  treaty  with  Japan  that  nation  agreed  to  open  two  of  her  ports  of  entry 
to  the  U.  S.  [c]  The  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  organizing  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  giving  the  inhabitants  the  right  to  decide 
whether  they  should  be  admitted  as  slave  or  free  states  was  passed  in  1854. 

8.  The  Republican  party  was  represented  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
Democratic  party  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  southern  wing  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  by  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  a  party  calling  themselves  the 
"Constitutional  Union  Party"  by  John  Bell. 

9.  On  Sept  22,  1862  Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation  de- 
claring that  "on  the  ist  day  of  January,  1863,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  U.  S.,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward  and  forever 
free." 

10.  Historical  charts  are  valuable  as  presenting  the  events  of  history  in 
a  connected  and  coordinate  form  thus  not  only  assisting  the  memory  but 
aiding  in  the  understanding. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  It  combines  great  strength  with  ease  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 

2.  If  an  animal  be  fed  madder,  a  red  vegetable  substance,  the  bones  will 
be  tinged  red.  After  a  time  they  will  return  to  their  natural  color, 
showing  that  the  particles  are  built  into  the  texture  of  the  bone  and  again 
torn  down  and  removed. 

3.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  human  system  either  to  endure 
extremes  of  cold  or  heat  or  violent  action.  Violent  exercise  causes  a  too 
rapid  waste  of  the  system  and  injury  results,  besides  there  is  danger  of 
rupturing  delicate  vessels  or  straining  the  muscles  or  tendons. 

4.  Salt  water  is  stimulating  to  the  skin  and  consequently  more  invigor- 
ating for  the  time.  It  is  very  apt  to  be  over  done,  however,  and  injury  re- 
suits. 

5.  Milk  ai\d  eggs  contain  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  the  support  of 
the  system,  yet  we  could  not  say  that  these  would  be  the  "  most  perfect 
and  healthy  food"  for  every  body.    The  system  requires  food  less  concen- 
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trated  than  these  articles  are.    Bread  made  from  unbolted  wheat,  meal  and 
fruits  are  the  least  objectionable  articles  of  diet 

6.  Saliva  acts  upon  the  starchy  elements  of  the  food  converting  the 
starch  into  sugar. 

7.  The  arteries  are  deepseated  so  that  they  may  be  protected.  An  in- 
jury to  any  but  the  smallest  arteries  would  very  soon  result  in  death.  The 
larger  veins  are  deepseated  also  for  the  same  reason.  An  injury  to  smaller 
veins  would  not  be  so  dangerous. 

8.  The  ^  carbonic  acid  gas  "  or  more  properly  carbonic  anhydride  is  ab- 
sorbed in  great  measure  by  plants.  Also  on  the  principle  of  the  diffusion 
of  gases  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  atmosphere,  about  .0004  part  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  air  everywhere. 

9.  The  teeth  should  be  kept  clean  with  a  soft  brush  and  water.  All  so 
called  dentrifices  should  be  avoided. 

10.  The  different  impulses  which  are  transmitted  through  the  spinal 
cord  from  the  body  cross  each  other  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  consequent- 
ly an  injury  to  one  side  of  the  brain  produces  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body.    See  Huxley  &  Youman's  Physiolgy  and  Hygiene,  p.  307. 

THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  common  phenomena  here  mentioned  should  form  a 
part  of  the  education  of  every  individual.  Children  can  very  easily  be  in- 
terested in  such  matters  and  much  valuable  information  may  be  acquired 
by  them  from  oral  instruction  given  by  the  teacher.  Aside  from  the  mere 
information  imparted  the  minds  of  the  children  will  be  aroused  to  think 
for  themselves  and  not  only  to  think  but  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. Such  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  morning  and  if  properly 
managed  may  be  made  one  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  tardiness. 


COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORM ALi 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Dear  Friends : — It  is  natural  to  boast  when  one  has  something  to  boast 
of.  It  is  not  only  natural  but  it  is  right  Shall  we  be  censured  for  being 
proud  of  Our  School,  Ths  Central  Normal  College  and  boasting  of 
its  merits.  The  Central  Normal  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  Indiana. 
It    has  during   the    past   year  enrolled    OVER   100  PUPILS   FROM 

OHIO,   AND  NEARLY    AS    MANY    FROM    ILLINOIS.      Why    is    it,    WC    ask? 

Certainly  not  because  there  are  not  State  Normals  nor  private  Normals  in 

those  States.    These  pupils  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Central  Normal 

has  added  more  new  features,  has  greater  general  facilities  and  a  stronger 

acuity.    They  prefer  vigor  and  strength  to  age  and  official  patronage. 
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They  prefer  a  faculty,  every  member  of  which  is  interested  in  every  pupil 
of  the  school,  and  whose  positions  depend  upon  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  their  work,  to  one  which  Is  living  on  the  reputation  of  a  past  record  or 
supported  by  endowments. 

Let  no  young  man  or  young  woman  go  away  to  school  without  first  in 
vestigating  the  workings  and  results  of  this  first  class  vigorous  institution 

Pupils  come  here  not  only  from  the  very  shadows  of  well  known  insti- 
tutions in  other  states  but  from  every  county  in  Indiana  a  state  noted  for 
its  Normal  Schools  and  colleges.  They  might  save  rail  road  fare  and  tui- 
tion, even,  by  going  to  some  other  institution  but  they  learn  that  the 
best  is  the  cheapest  not  only  because  it  is  the  best  but  because  the  rates  of 
board  ai;id  lodging  and  tuition  are  placed  down  to  the  lowest  living 
figures. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Hopkins  will  begin  work  again  in  the  Central  Normal 
Jan.  i8,  1881.  Prof.  Hopkins  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  Educa- 
tors of  Indiana.  Having  filled  the  high  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  having  had  years  of  experience  as  an  Indiana  teacher  he 
has  an  acquaintance  with  the  educational  interests  and  history  of  the 
country  that  is  very  valuable  to  this  Institution.  The  Prof  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  Normalites  as  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  ever  in 
the  school.  And  he  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly, genial  and  jovial  teachers  that 
ever  entered  an  institution  of  learning.  Look  out  for  a  boom  in  Music  and 
Civil  Engineering. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  have  finally  secured  the  services  of 
the  first  elocutionist  in  the  west  and  one  of  the  be§t  in  his  profession  in 
this  country,  to  take  charge  of  this  department  of  the  work  in  the  Central 
Normal.  We  are  ready  to  assure  the  students  who  contemplate  study  in 
this  art  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  any  Western  School  has  such 
an  opportunity  been  offered. 

At  a  great  outlay  of  money  we  have  made  arangements  so  that  all 
students  who  desire  it  may  avail  themselves  of  instruction  in  this  branch 
without  extra  cost  unless  they  desire  to  take  special  instruction  in  private 
classes. 

Prof  G.  Walter  Dale,  Author  of  "The  Outline  of  Elocution  and  Com- 
prehensive Manual  of  Principles  "  has  become  one  of  the  regular  m^^bers 
of  the  faculty  and  will  begin  his  work  Jan  18.  We  look  upon  this  as  an 
acquisition  of  great  importance  and  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
students  that  we  feel  that  we  offer  advantages  in  this  field  of  special  work 
second  to  no  School  in  the  United  States. 

Abundant  opportunity  for  appearing  before  audiences  will  be  given  the 
students,  enabling  them  to  acquire  that  confidence  that  will  make  their 
work  of  practical  value.  Students  who  pass  through  the  course  now  out- 
lined with  careful  study  and  attention  are  assured  that  they  will  not  only 
be  able  to  teach  Elocution  as  a  specialty  but  to  read  in  public  with  accep- 
tance and  success. 

The  engagement  of  Pi^fessor  Dale  completes  the  design  we  have  been 
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elaborating  for  years — the  formation  of  the  strongest  faculty  in  the  West. 

Now  lor  news  frona  Normalities. 

M.  T.  Maze,  **  a  mighty  maze  but  not  without  a  plan,"  writes  from 
Sharpsville,  Ind.:  "I  send  you  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Central  Normal- 
ites  in  Tipton  Co.  We  are  all  getting  along  nicely.  Normal  students 
have  no  trouble  to  get  schools  in  this  country.  The  reason  is  they  are  live 
energetic  teachers.'*  Mollie  Ballard  is  at  North  Salem,  Ind.  S.  N.  Brown 
is  at  Fincastle,  Ind.  He  signifies  his  ntention  to  take  the  Scientific  course 
next  year.  Jos.  H.  Blasdel  writes  from  Guilford,  Ind.  He  is  teaching  a 
school  of  30  pupils  devotes  one  night  in  a  week  to  a  class  in  penmanship. 
He  says,,  ^  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Normal  is  prospering  so  finely. 
I  hope  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  numbers  and  in  interest  as  it  has  in  the 
past"  V.  D.  Carmony  is  teaching  at  Conover,  Ohio  and  succeeding.  Ex- 
pects lo  return  to  the  Normal.  Geo.  E.  Hoover  of  Hooverville  Pa.,  writes 
hoping  "  the  good  old  Normal  is  still  progressing  as  ever."  We  are  happy 
to  answer,  "  yes."  S.  C.  Dimm  is  teaching  near  Pittsboro,  Ind.  W.  S. 
Porter  is  havi.ig  a  good  school  at  Milner  Corner,  Ind.  T.  L.  Eads  is  trav- 
eling and  lecturing.  He  writes  from  Olney,  111.  Says  "  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  many  of  the  Illinois  cousins.  Dollie  Bunting, 
Mary  and  Maurice  Willis  and  J.  D.  Neyswander  are  teaching.  I  have  vis- 
ited each  of  them  at  their  school  rooms.  They  are  thorough  Normalites 
and  are  making  their  work  a  grand  success.^*  M.  J.  McGrew  is  teaching 
in  the  Northern  Kansas  Normal  College. 

About  two  hundred  personals  are  crowded  out  of  this  issue ;  a  part  of 
them  will  appear  in  our  ndxt  The  news  from  our  old  students  gratifying 
and  glorious. 


PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT, 


— Read  all  the  advertisements. 


— Read  our  announcement  of  Good  Books  for  All  and 

give  us  an  order. 


— We  again  call  attention   to   the   advertisement  of  the 

Universal  Bath.    It  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 


s 

'  — We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisements  of  the 

Normal  Schools  in  this  issue.  We  believe  these  Institutions  to  be  the 
foremost  in  the  land,  every  one  of  which  has  an  able  faculty  and  is  doing 
good  work.  If  you  desire  to  go  to  school  you  should  investigate  the  mer- 
its of  these  Normals. 
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— All  names  are  dropped  trom  our  list  when  time  ex- 
pires. If  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  copies  of  The  Normal  Tkachbr 
you  should  renew  promptly. 

— Now  is  the  best  time  to  sell  our  books.    Schools  are  in 

session  and  teachers  have  money.  Our  books  are  in  great  demand.  We 
desire  agents  in  every  county  now.  Our  terms  are  liberal.  Write  us  for 
an  agency. 


— The  Normal  Speaker  is  not  yet  out.    It  will  be  yet 

some  two  weeks  or  more  before  it  will  be  ready  for  delivery.  We  have  de- 
layed the  work  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  it  more  complete.  We 
are  determined  that  it  shall  be  all  that  it  is  advertised  to  be.  Those  who 
have  subscribed  for  the  work  at  25  cts.  per  copy  will  not  mind  waiting  a 
little  longer  as  they  are  getting  a  bargain.  Please  do  not  write  us  about 
the  book  as  it  will  be  mailed  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Save  your  time  and 
postal  cards. 


— ^There  is  no  finer  teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  West  than 

Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale.  He  will  teach  elasses  in  the  Central  Normal  School 
during  the  spring  and  summer  sessions.  Those  who  desire  to  study  Elocu- 
tion can  not  do  better  than  to  attend  this  school.  His  new  work,  Outline  of 
Elocution  and  Comprehensive  Manual  of  Principles,  now  in  press,  is  the 
leading  work  on  the  subject.  We  hope  that  every  one  of  our  readers  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  subject  whatever  will  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
made  elsewhere  to  secure  a  copy  for  $1.00.  You  can  not  invest  a  dollar  to  a 
better  advantage. 


— 21  Numbers  of  Scribner's  for  $5.00.     The  richly 

illustrated  November  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly,  the  Decennial  Issue 
appears  in  a  new  cover,  and  begins  the  twenty-first  volume.  The  increas- 
ing popularity  of  the  magazine  is  strongly  evidenced  by  recent  sales.  A 
year  ago  the  monthly  circulation  was  about  90,000  copies ;  during  the  past 
nine  months  it  has  averaged  115,000,  while  the  first  edition  of  the  Novem- 
ber issue  is  125,000. 

The  first  Part  of  the  now  famous  serial  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  "The  Life 
of  Peter  the  Great,**  was  finished  in  October.  With  Novembcfk"  begins 
Part  II.,  "  Peter  the  Great  as  Ruler  and  Reformer,"  which  will  be  an  ad- 
vance, in  point  of  popular  interest  and  wealth  of  illustration,  upon  the  part 
already  published.  To  enable  readers  to  secure  Part  I.  the  publishers 
make  the  following  special  offers  to  new  subscribers  after  October  20U1, 
who  begin  with  the  November  number. 

(i.)  New  subscribers  may  obtain  for  $5.00,  Scribner's  Monthly  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  previous  nine  numbers,  February  to  October,  1880, 
which  include  Part  I.  of  *  Peter  the  Great,'*  Mrs.  Burnett*s  "  Louisiana," 
etc.    In  accepting  this  offer,  twenty-one  numbers  will  be  had  for  $5.00. 

(2.)  They  may  obtain  the  previous  twelve  numbers  of  Scribner's,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  olive-green  cloth,  two  volumes,  containing  Part.  I.  of 
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Peter  the  Great,  all  of  Cable's  novel,  *'  The  Grandissimet,"  with  the  num- 
bers named  above,  and  a  year's  subscription,  for  $7.50.  Regular  price, 
$xo.oa 

All  book-sellers  or  news-dealers  will  take  subscriptions  and  supply  the 
numbers  and  volumes  mentioned  in  the  above  special  offers,  without  extra 
charge  for  postage  or  express;  or  the  publishers,  Scribner  &  Co.,  743 
Broadway,  New  York,  may  be  addressed  direct  The  regular  price  of 
Scribner*s  is  $4.00  a  ytar,  35  cents  a  number. 


— St  Nicholas  for  1881.     5000  for  England,  ioo,cxx>  for 

America.    St.  Nicholas,  the  charming  magazine  for  boys  and  girls,  edited 

by  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  has  increased  so  much  in  size  and  numbed 

of  pages  during  the  year  past  that  the  publishers  have  ^en  obliged  to  is- 
sue the  yearly  volume  in  two  parts,  instead  of  one  as  heretofore.  As  to 
its  circulation,  they  report  a  gain  of  10,000  in  the  average  monthly  editions 
of  x88o  over  1879.  The  announcements  for  the  coming  year  mclude  a 
capital  serial  story  for  boys,  full  of  exciting  adventure,  **  In  Nature's  Won- 
derland," or.  Adventures  m  the  American  Tropics;  Stories  of  Art  and  Art- 
istb,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Erskine  Clement,  a  faithful  outline  of  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean Art,  with  many  illustrations;  ** Phaeton  Rogers,"  a  delightful  and 
humorous  serial  by  Kossiter  Johnson;  "Mysterpr  in  a  Mansion,"  a  six 
months'  serial;  The  Treasure-Box  of  Literature,  directing  and  encouraging 
young  people  in  the  best  reading;  The  Agassiz  Association,  fully  explained 
in  the  November  number;  **  Two  English  Queens,"  bv  Mrs.  Oliphant;  "The 
J^and  of  Nod,"  a  children's  operetta,  with  music, — full  of  charming  tableaux 
and  effects;  A  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  Ballads  for  Young  Folks,  be- 
ginning with  the  Christmas  number;  A  special  Budget  of  Fairy  Stories  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton — the  first  of  m  hich  is  in  the  November  number;  An  In- 
dian Story  by  "  Bright  Eyes,"  the  Ponca  Indian  maiden ;  a  splendid  holiday 
story, "  A  Christmas  with  the  Man  in  the  Moon,"  by  Washington  Gladden. 
Open-air  Papers,  stories  of  sports,  and  games,  will  be  continued,  with  all  the 
popular  departments. 

Subscriptions  beginning  with  the  November  issue  will  include  **  the  won- 
derful Christmas  number, "  of  which  the  edition  will  be  ^,000  in  England 
and  100,000  in  America.  The  price  of  this  number,  to  be  issued  about  No- 
vember 30th,  wil  1  be  30  cents. 

Regular  price  $3xx>  a  year ;  25  cents  a  number.  For  sale,  and  sub^riptions 
received,  by  all  dealers,  or  the  publishers,  Scribner  &  Co.,  743  Broadway, 
New- York. 


— Send  in  your  name  and  One  Dollar  and  secure  a  copy 

of  Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale's  Outline  of  Elocution,    Reasons  why  you  should 
do  so: 

1.  Because  it  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Because  it  is  the  finest  self- instructor  ever  prepared  upon  the  subject 

3.  Because  the  selections  are  the  choicest  in  the  whole  realm  of  Elocu- 
tionary Literature. 

4.  Because  it  is  the  most  philosophical  analysis  and  concise  and  explicit 
exposition  of  Elocution  to  be  found  in  print. 

5.  Because  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  interest  you  while  you  read 
it 

6.  Because  it  contains  twelve  appended  essays  that  are  not  to  be  found 
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NORMAL  COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Preparatory, 

Teachers*, 

Business, 

Scientific, 

Classical, 

Musical, 


EXPENSES : 

Tuition,  eleven  weeks,  $8xx> 
Tuition,  Institute  term,  ijoo 
Boarding,  per  week,  1.50 
Room  Rent,  per  week,  .50 
Books,  per  term,  .10 

B*d,private,  pr.  wk.  $2  to  2.50 


The  third  year  opened  Aug,  31,  with  an  increased  attendance.  A  new 
building,  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Ft.  Scott,  is  now  ready  for  use.  This 
act  shows  they  have  confidence  in  the  school  and  are  determined  to  pro- 
mote its  growth. 

Reasons  of  its  Popularity  and  Success. 

1.  The  courses  of  study  of  this  institution  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
those  intending  to  teach,  and  prepare  them  for  the  actual  duties  of  life  in 
any  pursuit. 

2.  The  instructors  are  chosen  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  positions 
which  they  hold,  and  never  fail  to  rouse  the  energy  and  inierest  of  their 
students. 

3.  No  vacation  between  terms.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and 
choose  their  own  studies. 

4.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  successful  in  whatever  they  undertake. 

5.  Normal  ideas  are  in  demand.  The  school  is  in  unison  with  the  tpini 
of  the  age. 

6.  The  school  is  noH-sectarian^  and  is  the  only  Normal  School  in  the 
West  supported  by  independent  private  enterprise.  It  stands  on  its  o^ti 
merits. 

7.  The  work  done  is  thorough.  There  is  no  need  of  spending  six  years 
learning  what  may  be  acquired  in  half  the  time. 

8.  Expenses  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1880-'81. 

First  Spring  Term  opens  Feb.  i,  1881. 

Second  Spring  Term  opens  April  18,  x88i. 

Summer  Institute  opens  July  5, 1881. 

Third  Annual  Commencement  occurs  July  28,  x88i. 


ADDRESS 


FT.  SCOTT,  Kansas. 


i 
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BUSINESS   NOTICES. 


Persons  ordering  a  change  in  the  direction  of  Tub  Normal  Teacher 
should  always  give  both  the  old  and  the  fiew  address  in  full.  No  change 
can  be  made  after  the  12th  of  any  month  in  the  address  of  The  Teacher 
for  the  following  month. 

New  subscriptions  will  always  begin  with  the  first  issue  of  The  Teach- 
BR  after  they  are  received  unless  otherwise  directed. 

In  sending  stamps  to  this  ofBce  send  only  of  i-cent  denomination. 


OUR   PLATFORM. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Teaching  is  z,^rocess^  controlled  hy  prtfinfirs  aiming  at  products. 
The  Process  of  teaching  is  the  training  of  the  growing  mind. 
The  Product  aimed  at  by  this  process  is  the  power  of  self- improvement. 
The  Principles  controlling  this  process  make  it  systematic. 
Teaching,  then,  is  the  systematic  (principles)  art  (process)  of  training 
the  growing  mind  toward  the  power  of  self-improvement  (product). 
Didactics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  teaching. 

AXIOMS. 

Axiom  of  Activity.    The  mind  is  inherently  active. 
Axiom  of  Improvement.    The  mind  is  inherently  improving. 

POSTULATES. 

Postulate  of  Influence,    The  mind  can  be  directed. 
Postulate  of  Increase.    The  mind  can  be  stimulated. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CONDUCTED   BY   R.  IIEBBR   HOLBROOK,  ASSOCIATE   PRINCIPALr 
NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON,  O. 


A  noted  manufacturer  in  this  country,  who  has  3,000  men 
in  his  employ,  says:  "I  never  allow  myself  to  speak  harsh- 
ly even  to  the  poorest  boy  among  my  work-peop'e.  It  does 
not  pa}'.  I  have  tried  kind  words,  without  exception,  for 
years,  and  the  re.**ults  have  been  admimble." 

How  many  teachers  can  say  as  much?  Yet  what  is  thus 
certified  to  by  tl  e  manufacturer  could  be  quite  as  real  an 
experience  with  the  teacher.  L^t  it  not  bi  supposed  that 
this  man  failed  to  tell  an  employee  his  duty,  nor  that  he 
pointed  out  failure  to  perform  such  duty,  nor  that  he  didn't 
reprimand.  He  used  "kind  words"  without  exception. 
Kind  words  are  not  weak  words,  lazy  words,  careless  words, 
indifferent  words,  cowardly  words,  coaxing  words,  cajoling 
words.  Eiergy,  authority,  and  even  a  judgment  to  punish- 
ment may  be  clothed  in  kind  words. 


The  London  TirneSy  commenting  on  the  prosecution  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  in  Philadelphia,  for  forging  medical  diplomas^ 
says:  "  Our  ancient  universities  have  sinned  quite  as  much 
as  he  in  making  degrees  a  mere  matter  of  money.  Many 
thousands  of  men  add  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  or  D.  C.  L.  to  their 
names  without  having  answered  a  question,  or  shown  any 
scholarship  or  knowledge  over  and  above  what  is  implied  io 
a  B.  A.  de;jree." 

Are  our  respectable  colleges  and  universities  above  a  dig- 
nified, high-toned  suspicion,  in  this  matter.'*  Do  they  not 
a  xomplish  for  themselves  some  cheap  advertising,  the 
equivalent  of  which  would  cost  mojiey  to  a  private  normal 
school?  The  grand  difference  between  some  colleges  and 
normal  schools  is  the  one  can  beg  and  be  respectable,  though 
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they  die;  the  others  must  pay  and  hardly  be  respectable 
(with  beggars)  though  they  thrivingly  live.  Th6re  is  so 
much  in  "style"  in  this  aristocratic  America! 


The  worst  late  calamity  to  education  in  the  West,  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  record,  is  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  W. 
H.  Payne  from  educational  editorship.  His  writings  have . 
given  the  Educational  Weekly  a  character  for  strength  and 
warmih  unsurpassed  by  any  paper  in  the  country.  We  are 
sure,  hough,  the  misfortune  will  be  a  short  lived  one.  His 
great,  practica  ly  philosop^ital  ability  in  this  direction  will 
certain'y  not  go  long  unutilized. 

The  Burnside  Bill  establishing  a  National  Educational 
Fund  has  passed  the  Senate.  We  give  a  ^ynopsis  of  it  in 
another  p!ace.  We  solemnly  warn  every  person  within  our 
reach  a;;ainst  this  bill.  In  fifty  years  it  w  11  be  a  more  terri- 
ble incubus  than  our  present  Indian  Policy,  v\  hich  was  also 
founded  in  benevolence,  but  which  is  now  a  stupendous  and 
therefore  an  ineradicable  fraud. 


SOME    POINTS    FOR    YOUNG   TEACHERS. 

Discipline. 

1.  Speak  to  a  pupil  seven  tAmas,  privately j  before  you 
punish  him. 

2.  Punish  him  privately  seven  times  before  j'ou  make  a 
public  culprit  of  him. 

3.  By  this  time  your  pat'ence  and  fairness  will  be  estab- 
lished and  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils  will  be  strongly  with 
you. 

4.  Reprimand  publicly  seven  times  before  you  punish 
publicly. 

5.  Punish  publicly  seven  times  before  you  suspend  a 
pupil. 

6.  Between  these  times  consult  with  parents  and  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  home  conditions. 


•\ 
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7.  This  may  modify  your  judgment  and  awaken  your 
syrtipathies. 

8.  Suspend  a  pupil  seven  times  before  you  expel  him. 

9.  Admit  him  always  on  his  promise  to  you  to  do  better. 

10.  Never  require  a  pupil  to  make  a  public  apology.  In 
a  majority  of  cases  he  will  not  know  what  to  say.  If  he  is 
mean  he  will  lie  in  doing  it;  if  he  is  manly  he  will,  we  had 
almost  said,  die  in  doing  it. 

11.  When  you  do  expel,  make  it  an  impressive  matter  by 
having  the  school  trustees  present  and  by  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  your  continued  eflbrts  in  his  behalf,  his  persistent 
incorrigibility,  yo  ir  hesitation  and  sadness  at  being  comptrll- 
ed  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  precious  privilege  he  enjoj^s, 
the  school;  finally,  pronounce  judgment  in  serious,  sub- 
dued tones,  commanding  the  boy  to  take  his  books,  leave 
the  rcom  and  not  return  during  this  term,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand that  all  is  done  with  the  knowledge  and  sancticn  of 
the  trustees. 

12.  Such  a  scene  should  not  occur  more  than  once  in  one 
term.     It  should  not  occur  once. 


STAND    FIRM. 

Teachers,  like  preachers,  are  too  sensitive.     If  Huxley  or 
Tyndall  squint  toward  religion,  theologians  fairly  bristle.    If . 
a  supposed  enemy  or  ignorant  friend  comments  adversely 
on  the  public  schools,  educators  get  the  tremors.    Seeing 
this,  literary  hacks,  who  are  paid  by  the  column  for  thei 
dirt,  do  not  fail  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded for  a  sensation.     Having  discovere  I  "game"  in  the 
"  school  question,"  they  proceed  to  "  work  it  up  "  with  a  zeal 
characteristic  of  such  persons. 

While  educators,  much  to  the  disgust  of  sensible  people 
and  to  amusement  of  the  Bohemians,  doubtless,  have  been 
driven  into  an  attitude  of  chronic  defense.  Too  many  of  the 
educational  journals  are  with  servile  hats,  bowing  apologies 
and  putting  sniffling  I-didn't  mean-tos  and  we-won't-do-so- 
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agains  into  dignified  editorial.  All  of  which  we  look  upon 
as  not  only  unfortunate  for  the  cause,  but  belittling  to  the 
profession. 

There  is  no  practice  of  teachers  so  humiliating  as  that  of 
seeking  wisdom  from  every  garrulous  interloper  upon  their 
proceedings  and  paying  humble  respect  to  every  narrow- 
minded  old-fogy  that  is  mean  enough  to  abuse  them. 

The  public  schools  need  no  defense.  Where  they  are 
right,  let  us  say  so.  Where  they  are  wrong,  let  us  say  so. 
To  claim  ihev  are  perfect  is  foil}'.  To  assert  they  are  utter- 
ly bad,  is  worse  than  folly.  To  admit  ihey  have  fault  is 
good  sense.  To  right  them  where  they  are  wrong,  is  what 
every  teacher  is  eagef,  even  anxious  to  do — as  every  sensi- 
ble person  knows. 

Three  principal  charges  are  made  against  the  schools: 
They  are  too  mechanical;  they  are  too  expensive;  they  un- 
fit youth  for  practical  life. 

To  the  first  we  have  to  say:  It  is  true.  No  ore  knows 
it  better  than  teachers  themselves.  But  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  schools  or  in  the  system.  It  is  in  the  teachers.  System 
is  necessary,  inevitable ;  poor  teachers  are  not.  The  better 
the  system  the  better  the  teachers  required  to  work  it.  The 
best  system  will  soonest  dominate  a  weak  teacher.  A 
strong  teacher  alone  can  resist  and  dominate  a  vigorous 
system.  This  is  just  as  true  of  superintendents  as  of  sub- 
ordinates. School  boards  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  good 
system  can  be  run  by  cheap  teachers,  whereas  the  better 
the  system,  the  greater  the  injury  it  will  effect  with  poor 
teachers.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is  better  teachers.  Bet- 
ter teachers  will  come  with  better  pay.  Teaching  brains 
cost,  just  as  any  other  brains. 

Ergo^  dear  public,  stop  whining,  put  your  hands  into  your 
pockets,  and  produce  that  which,  and  which  alone,  as  you 
well  know,  will  cure  the  evil.  Pay  good  prices  and  your 
schools  will  be  good.  Pay  for  brains,  too.  Do  not  pay 
high  prices  for  bricks  and  then  try  to  economize  on  brains, 
as  you  are  now  doing. 
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The  schools  are  too  mechanical,  we  admit.  They  are  so 
because  they  are  cheap.  They  are  cheap  because  the  pub- 
lic so  wills.  The  truth  of  the  charge  is  not  denied.  The 
responsibility  for  it  thoufjh  we,  as  teachers,  respectfully  de- 
cline to  assume,  and  therefore  we  do  not  defend  or  excuse, 
— on  the  other  hand  we  accuse  you,  dear  public,  and  claim 
that  you  are  the  offenders  and  we  the  sufferers. 

Another  matter  in  this  connection.     The  school  systems 
will  be  bad  as  long  as  school  boards  make  the  schools  a 
species  of  alms-house  where  unfortunate  widows  and  needy 
relations  are  maintained  at  public  expense.    When  it  is  re- 
membered how  many  not  competent  but  needy  teachers  are 
annually  elected  by  hearts  instead  of  heads,  it  will  not  be  at  all 
surprising  that  the  schools  are  mechanical.    Now,  honor 
bright,  dear  public,  is  it  quite  just  to  blame  teachers  and 
systems  for  this  weakness?    You  are  the  guilty  parly.    You 
elect  your  school  boards— teachers  do  not.    You  encourage 
them  in  this  favoritism  and  eleemosynary  weakness.    Every 
superintendent  in  the  land  would  cut  it  out  as  fatal  gangrene. 
You  are  the  culprit,  your  teachers  and  your  schools  the  suf- 
ferers.    Bat  instead  of  manfully  acknowledging  it,  you  try 
to  cloak  your  guilt  by  sneaking  into  the  papers  and  raising 
a  stop-thief  cry  of  abuse  of  the  schools.     Think  you  that  we 
will  gratify  you  by  defending  ourselves  against  your  insults? 
We  make  not  a  single  excuse,  we  accuse.    The  schools  are 
not  to  blame,  the  teachers  are  not  to  blame.     Nor  are  the 
school  boards  to  blame.     The  sin  is  upon  an  indifferent,  lazy, 
fault-fijdini^,  corrupt  public.     We  fling  your  charges  back 
upon  you,  dear  accusers. 

Again,  it  is  said  the  schools  are  too  expensive.  We  deny 
it,  point  blank,  and  charge  back  upon  you,  dear  public,  that 
you  are  mean  and  parsimonious  in  the  payment  of  your 
teachers,  and  to  this  meanness  and  parsimony  is  mainly  due 
the  insufficiency  of  your  schools.  Every  just  person  knows 
the  truth  of  this.  Compared  with  any  other  public  officer, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  ability  and  duties  required, 
the  teachers  are  paid  disgracefully  low  prices.    The  laziest 
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and  most  incompetent  teacher  in  the  schools  more  than 
earns  all  he  is  paid,  as  compared  with  the  average  county 
officer. 

While  there  has  been  much  spent  on  buildings  and  wasted 
on  architectural  *'jobs,''  most  of  which  has  been  since 
** saved"  from  teachers'  salaries,  we  maintain  that  too  much 
has  not  been  spent  on  school  buildings.  A  majority  of  the 
school  children  to  day  are  being  taught  in  miserable  dens 
compared  with  the  quarters  of  county  officers  and  of  crimi- 
nals, paupers,  the  insane  and  idiots.  Why  these  classes  are 
entitled  to  more  elegant  surroundings  than  the  teachers  and 
the  children  of  the  best  people  of  the  land,  we  do  not  and 
will  ncJt  understand.  They  are  not.  If  court-houses  are 
carpeted,  school-houses  should  be.  If  county  officers  are  en- 
titled to  walnut  furniture,  cushioned  chairs  and  stationery 
free,  teachers  are 'entitled  to  the  same.  If  retrenchment 
must  be,  it  should  be  upon  the  thousands  of  state,  county 
and  township  officers  and  offices  and  nameless  other  gov- 
ernment expenses — not  upon  the  schools  and  teachers.  Ah, 
dear  public,  you  claim  to  be  so  enlightened,  so  friendly  to 
education  and  progress,  yet  when  hard  times  come,  you 
starve  and  grind  your  teachers,  first  and  only,  while  other 
public  expenses  are  too  sacred  to  touch.  Other  officers  en- 
joy their  extravagant  salaries  and  fat  perquisites,  without  a 
murmur  from  you.  Isn't  there  a  shade  of  hypocrisy  as  well 
aa  injustice  in  this?  But  this  is  not  all.  You  go  on  from 
hypocrisy  and  injustice  to  meaner  meanness  by  trying  to 
charge  upon  us  teachers  the  responsibility  for  failure  in 
things  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  you  do  not  supply 
decent  renumeration  or  necessary  facilities.  But  this  is  not 
alL  To  this  injury  you  add  the  insulting  demand  that  teach- 
ers shall  not  only  bow  and  scrape  their  acknowledgements 
to  you  for  their  present  meagre  requital,  but  they  must  beg, 
and  cringe,  and  wire-work,  and  bribe  to  prevent  you  from 
robbing  ihem  of  the  contemptible  pittance  you  have  grudg- 
ingly allowed  them  from  your  untold  abundance.  We  do 
not  defend,  or  excuse,  dear  public.     We  accuse,  nay,  we 
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denounce  you,  not  from  unworthy  or  .^-piteful  motives,  but 
because  we  are  right  and  you  are  wrong.  We  are  the  suf- 
ferers, you  the  unrighteous  cause  of  our  suffering. 

Again,  it  is  said  the  schools  unfit  children  for  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  making  them  discontented  with  humble  pur- 
suits and  encouraging  them  to  crowd  the  more  respectable 
avenues  of  employment. 

For  shame,  dear  public,  for  shame!  What  is  it,  you  ask? 
Would  you  have  us  teach  your  children  that  they  are  infer- 
ior and  must  remain  so?  that  they  are  filthy  and  must  be 
filthy  still?  that  they  are  naked  and  must  never  hope  to  be 
clad?  that  they  are  ignorant  and  knowledge  to  their -eyes, 
"  her  ample  page,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  "  must  ne'er 
unroll?  that  they  are  poor  and  should  never  dream  of  being 
rich?  that  they  are  of  humble  rank  and  should  never  aspire 
to  anything  higher?  Have  you  provided  us  any  text- books 
in  which  we  can  assign  such  lessons?  Have  you  any  his- 
tory from  which  we  can  draw  such  sentiments?  Do  the 
lives  of  your  great  men  furnish  such  teachings?  Does  your 
literature /supply  such  anecdotes?  Does  the  unparalleled 
growth  and  development  of  your  nation  point  such  a  moral 
or  adorn  such  a  tale?     Again  we  cry  out:     For  shame! 

Consider  who  you  are,  dear  public.  What  is  your  origin? 
Whence  your  rank,  your  power,  your  wealth,  your  intelli- 
gence? During  the  last  century  thousands  of  emigrant^ 
have  poured  upon  our  shores.  The  majority  of  these  were 
from  the  lower,  poorer,  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  Europe, 
where  had  they  remained,  their  children  would  to-day  have 
been  dragging  out  the  miserable  existence  their  fathers 
escaped  by  emigrating.  Dear  public,  these  were  yoiu' 
parents.  You  are  their  children.  This  would  have  been 
your  sure  fate.  But  how  difftrent!  And  why?  Because 
of  the  public  schools.  You  have  become  wealthy  and  aiis- 
tocratic,  and  fat  and  fussy,  and  possibly  envious,  feihaps 
alarmed,  lest  "  upstarts  "  shall  displace  your  children  as  you 
did  some  one  else's.  You  take  on  great  airs  about  people 
of  humble  circumstances  who  are  ambitious  to  reach  the 
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higher  walks  and  against  the  public  schools  that  encourage 
them  to  it. 

Because  a  hired  girl  will  not  be  crushed  by  one  of  your 
snobs,  finding  out  that  she  has  been  in  the  public  schools,  he 
proceeds  to  denounce  and  abuse  them  in  a  respectable 
monthly  for  unfitting  girls  to  be  servants,  whereas  that  same 
snob  would  probably  find  out,  by  further  inquiry,  that  his 
mother  was  once  a  servant,  but  saved  him  and  his  sisters 
from  a  similar  fate  by  sending  them  to  the  public  schools, 
which  gave  him  sufficient  education  to  vilify  ihem  in  a  high- 
toned  journal  for  blessing  others  aiB  they  blessed  him. 

If  a  committee  of  these  snobs  will  devise  a  school  system 
to  suit  their  purposes,  that  is,  that  will  train  Americans  who 
are  down  to  stay  down  so  that  they  and  theirs  who  are  u^ 
may  stay  up,  we  predict,  that  in  order  to  use  it  they  will 
have  lo  emulate  their  poor  ancestors  in  one  regard,  namely: 
They  will  have  to  emigrate.  Such  a  system  would  suit  ar- 
istocratic Germany  or  England,  but  America,  never. 

This  is  one  charge,  dear  public,  we  confess  to.  We  as- 
sume the  whole  responsibility.  We  make  it  our  proudest 
boast.  We  do  unfit  the  masses  for  servile  drudgery  by 
trying  to  inspire  in  their  every  heart  a  noble,  holy  ambition 
to  excel,  to  improve,  to  strive  for  the  highest  and  best.  Such 
teaching  produces  a  Lincoln  who  steps  from  his  rails  above 
an  Adams. 

In  asking  anything  else  of  us  you  are  traitors  to  every 
sentiment  of  your  institutions.  You  shallow,  shoddy  pub- 
lic! You  besotted,  selfish  snobs!  You  snappish,  disap- 
pointed female  politicians!  You  bigoted,  stall-fed,  literary 
swells!  Think  you  that  teachers  or  the  friends  of  the 
schools  will  waver  because  of  your  high-priced  snap-judg- 
ments? Thy  should  not  argue  with  you — they  should  strike 
you.  You  merit  not  reason,  but  rebuff'  To  debate  with 
you  is  toadyism,  cowardice.  Saying  this  is  not  mere  brava- 
do. It  is  justice,  because  you  are  disastrously  wrong,  and 
we  are  grandly  right;  and  immense,  immortal  interests  are 
at  stake. 
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IS    EDUCATION    A    SCIENCE? 

{Continued^ 

(35).  In  the  development  of  anyTScience,  the  qualitative 
stage  invariably  precedes  the  quantitative. 

(36).  During  ''the  quantitative  stage  relations  or  proper- 
ties are  cla^sified,  while  during  the  quantitative  they  are 
measured  or  expressed  abstractly  in  terms  of  some  assumed 
units. 

(37).  The  classification  of  relations  is  the  unification  of 
these  relations,  with  reference  to  their^origin,  or  with  refer- 
ence to  antecedent  and  consequent. 

(38).  Having  examined  the  subject-matter  of  two  leading 
mathematical  Sciences,  let  us^now'^ consider  two  typical  Nat- 
lU'al  Sciences. 

(39).  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  very  indefinite  term,  ex- 
pressing a  group  of  Sciences,  but  as  it  is  the  popular  desig- 
nation in  a  majority  of  our  text-books  of  a  somewhat  deter- 
mined boJy  of  truth,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  our  pres- 
ent illustration. 

.  (40).  The  difficulty  one  experiences  in  attempting  to  state 
the  subject-matter  of  this  Science  is  the  best  indication  of  its 
un-scicntific  character.  Is  it  the  extrinsic  properties  of  mat- 
ter, is  it  motion,  is  it  force,  is  it  machinery,  is  it  the  molecular 
motions,  heat,  light  and  electricity? 

(41).  Now,  if  Natural  Philosophy  were  a  clearly  defined 
sys;em  of  truths,  the  area  of  its  investigations  would  not  be 
thus  ill-defined  and  scattered,  the  tendency  therefore,  as  it 
progresses,  is  to  fix  limits  by  defining  subject-matters.  So 
that,  now,  instead  of  Natural  Philosophies  we  have  distinct 
text  on  Mechanics,  Optics,  &c.,  &c. 

(42).  These  new  works  simply  indicate  a  more  complete 
unification  of  the  properties  and  relations  involved.  Each 
text  treating  upon  a  group,  formed  by  reason  of  some  com- 
mon similarity. 
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(43).  L^t  us  notice  now  the  character  of  this  progress. 
At  first,  Natural  Philosophy  was  a  mere  collection  of  truths 
with  reference  to  matter,  motion  and  force,  exhibiting  little 
order  or  system  in  their  statements. 

(44).  Further  investigation  of  these  truths  lead  to  a  bet- 
ter arrangement  of  them  and  introduced  groupings,  or  clas- 
sification. 

(45).  Where  the  practical  demands  of  life  have  required 
it,  certain  phenomena  have  been  especially  studied  and  have 
reached  the  quantitative  stage;  for  instance,  the  lever,  motion, 
weight,  light,  heat,  &c.,  &c.  The  law  of  gravitation  was 
but  the  qualitative  statement  of  a  quantitative  phenomena. 
It  is  simply  a  proportion  whereby  unit;}  may  be  applied  to 
that  force.  The  laws  of  the  machines,  of  light,  sound,  hy- 
drostatics, &c.,  are  all  so  many  proportions  which  make  an 
arbitrary  unit  the  means  of  expressing  quantities  of  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena. 

(46).  But  notice  what  a  heterogeneous,  ill-assorted  mass 
of  material  is  still  in  our  Natural  Philosophies.  S^e  how 
muddy  an:l  illogical  are  even  our  latest  trea  .ises  on  the  sub- 
divisions of  this  subject.  Do  we  as  a  consequence  hesitate 
to  call  it  a  Science,  because  the  rigor  and  beauty  of  the 
mathematics  are  considerably  absent? 

(47).  Yet  there  are  departments  of  this  science  which 
are  assuming  a  mathematical  rigor.  Newton  in  his  Princi- 
pia  cast  much  of  it  into  this  form.  His  genius  penetrated 
the  incoherent  inexact  facts  and  generalized  to  laws  a'l  of 
which  are  theoretically  correct,  none  of  which  is  practically 
exact. 

Long  before  him,  Archimedes  divined  the  abstract  ideals 
of  S  atics  and  Dynamics  which  to-day  are  the  foundations 
of  all  the  scientific  rigor  of  which  these  sciences  are  capable. 

(48).  Let  it  be  noticed  that  the  abstractions  of  these  phy- 
sical sciences  are  not  unlike  those  of  Geometry — in  that  they 
are  exact  only  in  theory,  never  in  practice;  yet  are  the 
necessary  data  of  all  exact  reasoning. 
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(49).  For  instance,  as  line,  surface,  volume,  &c.,  are  ab- 
stractions impossible  to  realize  in  practice,  yet  indispensable 
to  all  reasoning,  so,  for  ihstance,  the  lever  and  its  law  are  im- 
possibilities in  practice.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
mathematical  lever;  nor  was  there  ever  a  lever  \o  which 
the  law  of  the  lever  was  exactly  applicable.  Real  levers  are 
never  more  than  approximations  to  the  ideal  lever. 

(50).  The  abstractions  of  both  Geometry  and  Physical 
Sciences  could  be  regarded  as  impossible,  inconceivable  ab- 
surdities, yet  they  are  the  necessary  starting  points  of  all 
quantitative  deductions. 

(51).  This  anomaly  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  these  depart- 
ments, and  has  so  long  carried  the  stamp  of  such  respectable 
and  unquestioned  authority,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  by  call- 
ing attention  to  them,  to  awaken  mistrust  in  their  applica- 
tions. 

(52).  Let  us  now  anticipate,  a  little,  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional science  and  lay  down  a  canon  with  regard  to  its  ab- 
stractions. All  the  fundamental  abslraciions  upon  which  a 
science  of  education  is  to  be  built,  will  be  exact  only  in 
theory,  never  in  practice.  As  the  real  lever  is  an  ever  ap- 
proximating one,  but  never  perfect  one,  so  the  real  phenomena 
of  educational  science  will  ever  approximate  to,  but  never 
reach  the  exact  abstractions  which  must  form  its  foundation. 

(53).  When  authority  and  time  have  determined  and 
fixed  these  abstractions,  they  will  be  no  more  liable  to  dis- 
turbance than  are  the  familiar  abstractions,  line,  levers,  fal- 
ling bodies,  light,  &c.,  &c. 

(54).  Concerning  Natural  Philosophy  we  conclude  that  its 
subject-matter  is  so  complex  and  ill-defirted  that  it  is  truly 
scientific  only  in  spots  as  it  were,  and  much  of  the  body  of 
truth  which  for  which  it  stands  is  in  a  very  chaotic,  unclas- 
sified condition,  while  portions  of  it  have  attained  the  quan- 
titative stage,  and  can  be  expressed  with  mathematical 
rigor. 

(55).  We  do  not  therefore  reject  it  from  the  Sciences,  but 
engage  the  more  earnestly,  first,  in  verifying  its  phenomena 
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with  reference  to  cause  and  effect,  and,  second,  in  applying         ' 
to  them  units  whereby  they  may  be  more  thoroughly  re- 
duced to  a  quantitative  condition. 

(56).  We  come  now  to  Physiology.  Is  it  a  Science? 
Our  conclusion  is  easily  anticipated.  The  subject-matter  of 
Physiology  is  the  Human-Body.  Could  there  be  a  more 
complex  phenomenon?  It  involves  all  nature,  in  a  sense.  In- 
animate and  animate  phenomena  are  here  united  and  lead  on 
to  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  all  phenomena — the  intel- 
ligence, the  soul. 

(57).  When  we  consider  of  how  much  greater  practical 
necessity  to  human  existence  is  the  lever  than  the  muscle,  or 
even  the  intelligence  that  wields  it,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  the  phenomena  of  Physiology  are  comparatively 
new  as  subjects  of  human  study. 

(58).  Again,  since  the  study  of  these  phenomena  is  clear- 
ly in  its  youth,  we  should  expect  that  the  Science  would  be 
yet  in  its  qualitative  stage,  and  that  the  unification  of  its 
phenomena  would  be  the  engrossing  object. 

(59).  When  the  relations  of  food,  heart,  blood,  nerves, 
mind  have  been  suffic'ently*  investigated,  and,  as  so  many 
causes  and  effects,  are  approximately  understood;  when  units 
of  food,  units  of  muscular  action,  units  of  lu^rvous  power,  units 
of  intelligence  have  been  assumed  and  their  laws  of  relation 
and  inter-relations  abstracted  and  affirmed;  Physiology  will 
then  have  reached  a  quantitative  stage. 

(60).  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  stage  is  more  nearly 
reached,  by  stock-dealers,  gymnasts  and  pugilists  than  by 
Scientists.  The  feeding  and  clothing  of  armies  is  help- 
ing to  give  it  some  practical  impetus. 

We  have  now  investigated  very  briefly,  the  character- 
istics of  a  few  Sciences  as  Sciences,  let  us  proceed  to  make 
application  of  our  conclusions  to  the  solution  of  our  question 
*  Is  Education  a  Science?" 


(to  be  continued). 
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EDUCATION    AND    TEMPERANCE. 


W.  H.  VENABLE. 


lie  who  is  by  practice  a  "temperance  man"  exercises 
complete  mastery  over  himself.  He  does  not  ignore  or  de- 
stroy the  powers  and  susceptibilities  with  which  he  is  bom, 
but  he  puis  them  all  to  proper  use,  and  suffers  none  to  be- 
come perverted.  He  does  no:hing  unreasonable.  He  eats 
and  drinks  with  moderation,  and,  to  secure  perfect  health; 
regulates  his  passions  and  emotions,  compelling  ihem  to  serve 
him,  and  never  permitting  them  to  enslave  him.  He  mar- 
shals all  of  his  faculties  for  the  mo?t  effective  work,  causes 
them  to  cooperate  harmoniously,  subordinating  body  to  soul, 
and  soul  to  the  law  of  God. 

In  this  comprehensive  sense,  few  men  come  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  Temperance.  We  have  all  gone  astray. 
We  are  all  guilty  in  some  degree  of  excess  or  dissipation. 
We  are  remotely  and  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
excess  and  dissipation  of  others.  Whoever  sanctions  the 
prevailing  sensualism  of  the  times  encourages  drunkenness. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  our  fast  modes  of  living  is 
towards  abuse.  Let  us,  then,  seriously  inquire  whether  our 
system  of  society,  itself,  can  be  improved.  How  shall  we 
prevent  dissipation,  excess,  drunkenness,  lust,  in  the  years 
which  are  to  come?  What  can  we  do  to  save  the  coming 
generation  from  the  curse  of  intemperance,  and  attendant 
evils,  and,  again,  what  can  we  do  to  cure  these  repulsive 
diseases  as  they  now  exist. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  means  of  prevention.  These 
are  numerous  and  varied.  Their  efficacy,  in  the  main,  de- 
pends upon  their  'early  applicaticn.  We  must  begin  with 
the  children.  In  reference  to  the  nurture  and  training  of 
young  children  we  may  derive  some  valuable  suggestions 
from  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks,  who  bestowed 
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much  thought  upon  the  subject.     Plato's  scheme  of  infant 
education  even  anticipates  birth,  and  prescribes  strict  rules 
to  secure  health  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  mothers. 
Aristotle  recommends  that  children  be  fed  on  plenty  of  fre^h 
milk  without   admixture  of  wine;  that  they   be  regularly 
bathed  and  frequently  carried  in  the  open  air,  and  dandled 
by  their  nurses.     Absolute  cleanliness  and  abundant  exercise 
are  quite  essential  to  the  vigor  of  babies.    When  the  child- 
ren grow  older,  scrupulous  attention  should  be  given  to  their 
diet.    Their  food  should  be  plain  and  wholesome,  carefully 
prepared,  and  palaleable.     It  should  be  taken  at  regular  in-  * 
tervals.     No  stimulants  should  accompany  it  except  as  med- 
icinal aids.     Tea   and    coflce    should    be    withheld.,    The 
children  should  be  taught  to  chew  thtir  food  ihoroughly 
and  to  eat  slowly.     This  is  a  rule  of  vital  impoitance,  and 
by  no  means  ea.vy  to  enforce.    The  next  requisite  to  whole* 
some  diet  is  refreshing  sleep.     Children  should  go  to  bed 
e^rly — as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  dark— and  should  become  ac- 
customed to  get  up  immediately  upon  waking  in  the  mom- 
ing.     Sleeping  apartments  should  be  comfortably  ventilated. 
Impure  air  is  as  injurious  as  bad  food. 

The  young  require  active  employment.  No  tendency  to 
lethargy  and  listlessness,  or  indolence  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged. Ennui  in  a  child  is  deplorable.  Healthy  girls  and 
boys  should  be  busy  and  happy  all  day  long.  Their  surplus 
energy  inust  find  vent  in  harmless  channels.  .Out  door  ex- 
ercifces  are  very  desirable.  Plenty  of  invigorating  play  is 
the  best  tonic  for  youth.  Energetic  play  is  the  natural  pre- 
parative to  earnest  labor;  and  a  taste  for  labor  should  be 
cultivated  as  early  as  the  strength  of  the  child  will  permit 
I  say  a  taste  for  labor;  believing  that  the  performance  of 
work  is,  and  ought  to  be  considered,  pleasant  and  not  pair- 
ful.  The  individual  who  has  never  discovered  that  downright 
hard  work  of  body  or  mind  or  both  is  one  of  the  chief  sour- 
ces of  human  delight,  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  life's 
blessings.  Many  thousands  of  bright  boys  and  girls  sufler 
an  irreparable  injury  in  not  being  taught  to  work.    The 
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weallhj  father  who  permits  his  son  to  live  in  easy  idleness, 
thinking  that  the  fortune  he  has  in  store  for  the  youth  will 
make  personal  exertion  unnecessary,  is  unwittingly  an  enemy 
of  the  son  whom  he  lives  to  benefit.  The  indulgent  mother 
who  keeps  her  pretty  daughters'  hands  white  and  soft  by 
withholding  them  from  the  broom  handle,  though  she  means 
well,  is  defeating  the  great  object  of  family  training;  which 
should  aim  to  impart  to  the  children  habits  of  self-helpful- 
ness and  industry.  The  mind  should  be  taught  to  work  no 
less  than  the  hands.  Neither  body  nor  mind  must  be  over- 
taxed. Systematic  habits  should  be  enforced,  and  sometimes 
with  vigor.  And  yet  unnecessary  restraints  must  not  be  ap- 
plied. The  child  must  be  taught  and  trained  but  not  sacri- 
ficed to  an  arbitrary  routine  of  mechanical  regulations.  Ev- 
erything must  not  be  done  for  him.  His  own  nature  must 
be  respected,  and  his  inborn  faculties  must  be  allowed  a  rea- 
sonable freedom.  He  must  learn  self-respect  and  exercise 
self-reliance  and  self-restraint.  His  own  sense  of  personal 
responsibilty  must  be  brought  out.  Those  children  who 
have  been  governed  too  much  by  merely  external  measures, 
without  having  learned  to  consult  their  own  reason  and 
conscience,  often  go  astray  when  the  restraints  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  are  removed.  It  is  necessary,  indeed, 
that  the  young  should  submit,  to  the  wisdom  and  authority 
©f  their  seniors;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that,  if  they 
ever  become  a  law  unto  themselves,  they  must  begin  to 
practice  self-government  long  before  they  are  released  from 
parental  control.  The  very  best  family  government  is  that 
which  induces  the  child  to  govern  himself  by  the  rule  of 
right. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  parents  who  are  themselves 
very  ignorant  or  vicious,  will  take  such  care  of  their  child- 
ren as  I  have  indicated.  What  then  shall  be  done  for  the 
children  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious?  The  great  hope  of 
temporal  salvation  for  them,  must  be  the  common  schools. 
The  teacher,  in  the  place  of  the  parents  must  educate  the 
young,  in  such  a  way  as  to  qualify  and  equip  them  for  the 
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<:ainpaign  of  life.  Therefore  it  behooves  every  good  citizen 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  common  schools.  Above  all,  com- 
petent teachers  should  be  secured.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  teacher.  Even  a  poor  school  system  will  produce 
satisfactory  results  in  the  hands  of  excellent  teachers.  We 
ivant  good  teachers  and  a  good  system  of  education  also. 
But  both  together  will  not  eftect  the  highest  results  without 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  operate.  Young  folks  should  go 
to  school  longer,  so  that  they  may  develop  soundly  and 
thoroughly.  Haste  makes  waste  in  education  as  well  as 
-elsewhere.  You  cannot  force  the  growth  of  mind  beyond  a 
certain  limit.  Distinctively  moral  instruction  should  be  giv- 
•en  systematically.  This  is  the  ground  work  of  intellectual 
education.  The  farther  a  liberal  education  is  pursued,  the 
more  does  sensuality  relax  its  hold.  The  exercise  of  lofty 
thought  is  incompatible  with  moral  depravity.  The  culti- 
vation of  taste,  is  also  favorable  to  purity  of  habit,  since  to 
a  man  of  refined  apprehensions  vice  is  hideous  because  of 
its  deformity.  For  this  reason  the  fine  arts  should  be  fos- 
tered, and  young  people  should  be  encouraged  to  study  the 
beautiful. 

The  influence  of  music  is  especially  elevating  and  refin- 
ing. In  short,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  akin  to  the  love 
of  the  good;  and  he  whose  mind  is  schooled  to  find  gratifi- 
cation in  the  master  pieces  of  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
poetry  and  the  like,  will  not  be  likely  to  seek  pleasure  in 
.sensual  excitements. 

The  human  mind  is  constituted  so  as  to  demand  occasion- 
.al  amusement  and  recreation.  All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  not  only  a  dull  boy  but  an  unhappy,  and  frequently  a 
"bad  boy.  If  Jack  is  not  supplied  with  legitimate  fun,  be 
•sure  he  will  find  that  which  is  not  legitimate.  The  social 
nature  must  not  be  ignored.  Men  do  not  always  go  to  the 
saloon  solely  for  the  stomach's  sake ;  they  go  for  the  sake  of 
conversation,  sport,  entertainment.  They  go  to  kill  time. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  community  in  which  the  saloons 
are  suppressed  to  substitute  some  other  and  better  means  of 
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recreation,  such  as  a  popular  reading  room,  a  course  of  good 
lectures,  elegant  and  attractive  amateur  theatricals;  or,  per- 
haps better  than  any  of  these,  a  regular  old  fashioned  lyceum 
with  its  stimulating  debates.  These  public  amusements,, 
whatever  they  be,  should  be  supplemented  by,  or  rather 
should  be  the  supplement  of  a  well  organized  social  system 
operating  directly  upon  home  life,  and  the  genial  association 
of  neighbors  and  friends  in  private  circles.  Nothing  is  more 
charming  than  the  courteous,  kindly  intercourse  of  polite 
and  cultivated  people.  The  conventionalities  of  good  society^ 
demanding  as  they  do  fine  deportment  and  agreeable  address^ 
are,  to  the  young,  the  best  school  of  manners. 

The  refined  and  cultivated  classes  are  disposed  to  live  an 
exclusive  and  selfish  life  and  forget  what  they  owe  to  those 
who  rank  below  them  in  the  social  and  educational  circle* 
The  lower  ranks  as  they  are  called,  are  the  very  ones  that 
need  attention.  They  demand  more  than  good  wishes;, 
they  want  sympathy  and  countenance.  The  poor,  the  low- 
ly, the  miserable,  the  degraded,  the  ignorant, — these  are  the 
classes  that  are  to  be  reached  by  the  strong,  kind  hand  of 
Reformation.  Let  there  be  a  closer  contact  of  nch  and 
poor,  high  and  low.  The  whole  body  of  community  must 
rise  or  sink  together. 

Especially  let  the  children  of  the  humbler  classes  be  cared 
for.  If  the  young  are  properly  trained  for  one  or  two  gene- 
rations the  temperance  reform  will  be  consummated.  Men 
and  women  who  have  reached  maturity  without  contracting 
injurious  habits  are  not  likely  ever  to  become  drunkards^ 
Begin  rights  and  persevere  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  life 
in  correct  habits,  and  you  are  reasonably  safe.  There  are 
certain  periods  in  the  development  of  youth  that  are  special- 
ly critical.  These  periods  will  be  anticipated  by  wise 
parents,  and  the  dangers  that  beset  them  may  be  guarded 
against. 

Intemperance  is  departure  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
correct  living.  Therefore,  to  prevent  intemperance  we  must 
remove  the  causes  which  induce  such  departure.    We  must 
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establish  such  habits  and  confirm  such  principles  as  will 
inevitably  secure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  living;  and 
secure  a  willing  obedience.  This  I  believe  to  be  possible 
I  though  not  easy.  It  is  a  matter  of  education,  taking  the 
word  in  its  fullest  sense.  Joubert  says  ^^  Man  might  be  so 
educated  that  all  his  prepossessions  would  be  truths,  and  all 
his  feelings  virtues.'* 

To  the  work,  then,  of  thorough,  fundamental,  complete 
education  of  men's  bodies,  minds,  and  spirits,  must  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  if  we  would  effectually  prevent  intemperance 
or  any  other  special  vice. 

The  contemplation  of  a  task  so  difficult  and  tedious  may 
dampen  the  arder  of  the  impatient;  but  nevertheless  it  is  the 
task  set  for  us.  It  will  be  good  work  if  we  accomplish  it  in 
a  hundred  years. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


What  we  need  most  is  not  so  much  to  realize  the  ideal, 
as  to  idealize  the  real. — Hedge. 


To  HAVE  ideas  is  to  gather  flowers.    To  think  is  to  weave 
them  into  garlands. — Madame  Swatchine. 


Every  branch  should  be  taught  as  much  as  possible  by 
illustrations.  In  fact  many  topics  of  almost  every  branch 
can  not  be  successfully  taught  in  any  other  way.  Grammar 
needs  illustration  throughout.  We  are  often  compelled  to 
use  illustrations  in  Arithmetic  in  order  to  establish  or  ex- 
plain its  principles.  Botany  studied  without  the  aid  of  pic- 
tures or  real  flowers  would  be  darkness ;  Geology  the  same. 
Illustration  is  the  foundation  stone  of  Geography.  All  the 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the  world  could  not  give  us  as  clear 
and  definite  an  idea  of  a  mountain  as  one  silent  painting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  ALGEBRA. 
Editops  Normal  Teacher: 

I  desire  to  discuss  the  question  proposed  to  its  correspondents  by  the  N. 
Y.  Clipper — "  Whether  the  score  i  to  o  in  favor  of  the  Chicagoes  against 
the  St  Louis  Reds  won.  A*s  bet  that  the  Cbicagoes  would  double  but 
not  quadruple  the  score  of  the  Reds.'* 

One  number  is  said  to  be  double  another  when  the  quotient  obtained  bj 
dividing  the  former  by  the  latter  is  2. 

So  if  one  number  divided  by  another  gives  a  quotient  or  ratio  3,  the 
former  is  said  to  be  thrice  the  latter,  and  so  on. 

Now  i-{-o=^;  but  ^r:=infinity,  because,  according  to  a  simple  proposition 
in  Algebra,  where  the  numerator  is  constant,  the  fraction  diminishes  as  the 
denominator  is  lessened.  Hence  when  the  denominator  is  reduced  to 
Zero,  the  fraction  is  increased  to  infinity.  Or,  as  we  have  said  before,  the 
quotient  of,  or  ratio  between,  i  and  o  is  infinity.  Therefore  in  no  sense  can 
it  be  said  that  i  to  o  is  the  same  as  2  to  i.  Because  the  quotient  of  the 
first  two  is  CO ,  and  of  the  latter  2.  Manifestly  then  i  is  more  than  double 
o,  more  than  thrice  o,  more  than  quadruple  o. 

Mr.  A  in  one  aspect  of  the  case  therefore  loses  his  bet  since  the  Chica- 
goes did  quadruple  the  score  of  the  Reds«  In  another  view  of  the  case  he 
won  his  bet,  since  one  score  was  more  than  that  of  the  other.  For  since  i 
is  exactly  twice  %^  it  must  be  at  least  more  than  double  o,  which  is  less 
than  >^.  > 

To  prevent  such  dilemmas  as  the  above,  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
settled  for  both  parties,  the  Editor  suggCbts  the  determination  of  some  ar- 
bitrary rule  which  shall  serve  for  future  guidance,  be  free  from  doubt  and 
yet  violate  as  little  as  possible  the  plain  rules  of  Algebra. 

To  forward  this  desirable  result  to  •*■  gentlemen  of  the  cloth,'*  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions. 

Take  the  fraction^     Now  if  m  be  added  to  both  numerator  and  denom- 

b. 

xnator,  we  obtain  the  fraction ^rt!!?»^l^ich  it  need  hardly  be  said  is  not  equal 

b+m  "^  ' 

to-.    For,  dividing  b-|-m  into  a-f-m  we  go  through  such  an  operation ; 
b 


b-fm  I  a+m  |  ^+ni- 


a-|-am  b-{-m 

"b" 


m — ^am 
b 
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We  may  write  this  quotient  in  this  way  :5+-^!l — 51!},  by  multiplying  the 
second  term  or  complex  fraction  above  and  below  by  (b). 

Now  then±±I!}=:?+^2zzi!!? ;  and?±Il^  is  greater  than?  by  the  quantity 
b-|-m     b    b*-^  bm  b-|-m  b 

"7 —    Again,  as  we  reduce  m,  the  quantity  originally  added  to  both 
numerator  and  denominator,  this  difference  will  gro^  less.    For  evidently 

if  m-=o  we  get- =-,  showing  that  the  smaller  we  assume  (m)  to  be,  the 

b    b 

less  is  the  error  we  commit  by  saying  that  ^■—^"T"'"- 

^      ^    ^  b     b-|-m 

To  illustrate,  take  the  fraction  f.  Now  if  we  add  i  to  both  terms,  we 
change  the  fraction  more  than  if  we  add  j^j*^.  But  as  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  practical  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  betting,  to  use  fractions  we 
are  obliged  to  take  i  the  smallest  integer.    Hence  then  when  we  say  that 

a    vl  I  I 

y-=r-^  ,we  commit  the  least  error  possible  for  practical  purposes. 

Let  us  now  apply  our  rule.  In  the  case  of  a  score  i  to  o  or  ^,  we  have 
according  to  the  above  rule  ^='  '  '  or  f  or  2 : i. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  a  score  2  to  o,  or  {  we  have  by  the  rule 
*  =^|=*  or  3  to  a. 

Again  3  to  o  is  equivalent  (with  the  least  possible  error  for  practical  pur- 
poses) to  f  or  4  to  I  and  so  on. 

Now  to  decide  Mr.  A*s  bet  by  this  rule,  i  to  o  is  practically  equivalent 
to  2  to  I.  This  being  granted,  i  to  o  is  plainly  less  than  3  to  o.  That  is  to 
•ay  less  than  its  equivalent  4  to  i. 

I  to  o,  therefore  being=2  to  i  and  <4  to  i  Mr.  A  loses  his  bet. 

The  Clipper  proposes  the  following  rule, 

"  Make  i  to  o  equivalent  to  2  to  i 

2  to  o  "  «*  4  to  I 

3  to  o  •*         "  6  to  1  &c. 

Let  us  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  rules  in  the  light  of  the 
result  to  be  attained  thereby. 
The    above    rule    of    the    Clipper    is    apparently   got  by   assuming 

?=-?? — (m)  being  always  equal  to  unity, 
b    |b-f-ni 

Forex.i=gi=f; 

*=22l3j=J,  and  so  on. 
"    o+i 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  ,  ^*     is  greater  than  ?i5?  ;     and      conse- 

b-f-m  b-f-m 
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qucntly  the  Clipper's  rule  involves  a  much  greater  error  than  ours.  In 
both  rules  we  assume  m=i ;  but  (a)  in  both  can  never  be  less  than  unity, 

a 

since  r  is  a  proper  fraction  and  consequently  both  numerator  and  de- 
nominator are  integers. 

Therefore  2  a>  a-^m  in  every  case  save  where  a=i  or  the  score  stands 
unity  to  zero.    In  every  other  case  than  the  Clipper's  error  is  greater. 

For  imagine  the  case  where  the  runs  made  are  2  and  o. 

According  to  the  Clipper  5=  -2i_  ;  or  4=4 ;  whereas  by  our  rule  4= 

o     a-|-m  "     *  " 

-i5i=f-;    Plainly  therefore,  in  this  particular,  our  rule  is  preferable;  and 

we  can  further  urge  in  its  favor,  that  there  appears  none  coming  so  near 
true  principles,  violating  less  algebraic  rules  and  of  such  easy  and  general 
application. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  above  as  an  instance  of  the  many  cur- 
ious yet  practical  uses  to  which  Algebra  can  be  put,  attesting  its  power  as 
an  instrument  of  scientific  investigation.    Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Peltier. 


ANALYSIS    OF    SENTENCES. 
Editors  Normal  Teacher: 

In  your  **  queries  and  notes  **  on  grammar,  I  find  the  following  sentence 
which  you  wish  analyzed,  to  wit:  "The  Spartan  youth  were  accustomed 
to  go  barefoot.''  This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  •*  Youth"  is  the 
subject,  and  **were  accustomed  to  go  barefoot,"  is  the  predicate,  •*  were  "  is 
the  verb  or  copula  and  "  accustomed,"  "  to  go  "  and  "  barefoot "  are  the  at- 
tributes.   It  has  three  attributes. 

The  subject  "youth  "is  limited  by  "the"  and  "Spartan,"  both  simple 
adj.  elements  of  the  first  class,  both  define  "youth,**  the  latter  also  denotes 
country. 

"The  Spartan  youth,"  is  the  complex  or  logical  subject 

"  Were  accustomed,"  is  a  regular  transitive  verb,  pas.  voice,  and  form, 
ind.  mode,  past  tense,  3d  per.  plu.  number  to  agree  with  *•  youth."  (Note  3 
Rule  4  Greene).  "  To  go "  is  an  irregular  intransitive  verb,  infinitive 
mode,  present  tense,  and  depends  upon  "youth,"  (Rule  15  Greene),  and 
would  be  used  abstractly,  only  thai  the  sub.  of  subordinate  clause  being 
the  same  as  that  of  principal  clause,  and  being  omitted  in  process  of  abridg- 
ment, the  abridged  predicate  must  refer  to  "youth,"  unless  controlled  by  a 
superior  term. 

"  Barefoot "  is  a  qualifying  adjective,  not  compared,  and  with  "  were  ac* 
customed  to  go,"  forms  the  predicate,  (Rule  3  Greene),  and  like  "to  go"  is 
part  of  the  abridged  predicate  of  the  subordinate  clause  whose  subject  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  principal  clause;  hence  it  must  refer  as  predicate 
adjective,  to  the  principal  subject,  and  can  not  be  used  abstractly,  nor  can 
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the  whole  abridged  predicate  ^  to  go  barefoot,*'  be  controlled  by  a  superior 
^term  in  its  present  construction,  for  **  were  accustomed  ''  is  a  pas.  verb,  and 
•henoe  in  this  case  copulative. 

If  not  too  lengthy,  I  hope  you- will  publish  this,  as  there  are  many  per- 
sons here,  including  several  teachers,  interested  in  the  analysis  of  this  little 
•sentence. 

In  Prof.  Holbrookes  parsing  of  **  to  rave,"  in  the  sentence,  *•  Where  dis- 
tant Tweed  is  heard  to  rave,"  I  differ  from  him,  when  he  says,  that  "to  rave" 
has  the  construction  of  an  adverb  of  manner. 

This  cannot  be  true,  since  "to  rave"  does  not  show  the  manner  of  the 
action  of  the  verb,  "is  heard"  at  all,  but  it  denotes  a  condition  of  the  sub* 
Ject  "Tweed,"  hence  it  is  used  adjectively,  and  modifies  the  subject. 

J.  G.  HuRLKY,  Milton^  III. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES- 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  A  man  owed  $600,  payable  in  4  yr.  2  mon.,  he  pays  $300  now;  what 
-sum  should  he  pay  at  the  expiration  of  the  time?  Mxgnonettb. 

2.  Two  trees  standing  on  a  horizontal  plane  are  120  ft.  apart.    The 
height  of  one  is  ico  ft.,  the  other  80  ft.    Whereabouts  in  the  plane  must  a 

Tperson  place  himself  so  that  his  distance  from  the  top  of  each  tree,  and  the 
^distance  of  the  tops  themselves  shall  all  be  equal  to  each  other?  Id, 

3.  The  father's  age  is  equal  to  the  age  of  both  of  his  sons  and  one  year 
more ;  the  elder  son's  age  is  equal  to  the  cube  root  of  the  father's  age  mul- 

'tiplied  by  the  square  of  the  cube  root  of  the  younger  son's  age;  the  young- 
er son's  age  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  twice  the  square  root  of  the  father's 
age  and  twice  the  square  root  of  the  elder  son's  age,  minus  one  year. 
What  is  the  age  of  each  ?  B.  B.  P.,  Danville,  Ind, 

GRAMMAR. 

X.    Please  diagram  and  parse  italicized  words  in  the  fbllowing  sentence: 
Now  blessings  light  on  him  that  first  invented  sleep;  it  covers  a  man  aU^ 
>cverj  thoughts  and  all,  like  a  cloak.        L.  A.  Martin,  CannefsvUle,  Ind, 

2.  Correct:    "  Often  touching  will  soil  silver."  Joseph  Wall. 

3.  One  man  meeting  another  says,  "  I  have  no  nam4  and  I  don't  know 
yours;  but  how  far  is  it  to  Macomb?" 

[a]  What  is  the  antecedent  of  each  of  the  pronouns? 

[b]  If  it  is  the  person  himself,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  noun 
ouid  a  pronoun?  J.  L.  S. 

4.  Name  some  authors  who  agree  with  Butler  in  calling  them  nouns. 

Id. 
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5.    Please  pars^  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences : 

[a]  He  had  no  idea  but  what  he  was  honest. 

[b]  The  Atlantic  Ocean  \%five  thousand  miles  wide, 

[c]  He  went  €:$  far  as  he  could. 

[d]  He  ran  so  fast  that  he  could  not  be  caught. 


Abram  Grovk. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  In  what  countries  does  slavery  still  exist?  J.  Wall. 

2.  Why  has  Rhode  Island  two  capitals?  Id, 

3.  Which  is  longer,  the  Equator  or  a  meridian  circle?    Why?        Id, 

4.  Which  is  greater,  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  or  the  Northern?    Why^' 

Id. 

5.  Our  Geographies  teach  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  Vernal  and  Au- 
tumnal Equinoxes  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the^ 
globe ;  they  also  teach  us  the  days  and  nights  at  the  poles  are  always  each 
six  months  long     Will  some  one  please  explain  ?  J.  A.  S. 

ANSWERS. 

I.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  Q.  2,  p.  379.1 

A  blank  paper-book  containing  48  sheets  is  sold  for  $3.50,  and  another 
containing  78  sheets  of  the  same  size  for  $4.75 ;  the  binding  costs  the  same 
in  both,  and  paper  was  of  same  quality.  What  was  the  price  of  the  bind> 
ing? 

Let  x=cost  of  binding. 

Then  $3.50— x-~$4.7.q— x ;  clearing  of  fractions, 

V  o  To 

$273.oo~78x^$228.oo— 48X ;  transposing, 

30x=$45.oo;  dividing  by  coefficient  of  x, 

x^$i.50  cost  of  binding.  J.  A.  S.,  LeesvUle,  O, 

a.    [Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  Q.  6,  p.  380.] 

Please  tell  me  why  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  were  placed 
where  they  are?    Why  were  they  not  farther  to  the  north  or  south? 

The  tropics  are  placed  i^W^  iroxxx  the  Equator,  the  highest  or  farthest 
points  from  the  Equator,  where  the  sun*s  rays  fall  vertically  or  the  north- 
ern limits  of  the  Great  Circle  of  Illumination.  Were  the  earth*s  inclina- 
tion from  its  perpendicular  greater  they  would  be  farther  north  and  eouth« 
oT  the  Equator.  Id, 

3.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  Q.  3,  p.  380.] 

Where  was  the  "Creat  Eastern"  built  and  what  was  its  size? 

The  "Great  Eastern"  was  built  by   J.  Scott  Russell,  on  the  Thames,. 
England.    This  ship  is  680  ft.  long,  83  ft.  wide,  58  ft.  deep,  28  ft.  draught, 
and  of  24000  tons  measurement  T.  A.  Pugh. 

4.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  Q.  4,  p.  380.] 

How  can  we  prove  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  8000  miles? 
The  form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  sphere  flattened  at  the  poles.    Now,, 
the  diameter  of  a  sphere  is  about  y^  times  its  circumference.    Navigators- 
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have  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  by  actual  measurement  have  found  the 
circumference  to  be  nearly  25000  miles.  /d, 

5.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  Q.  2,  p.  380.] 

Is  Cuba  still  under  the  Government  of  Spain? 
Yes. 

6.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  2,  p.  237.] 
I  desired  Aim  to  go. 

Him,  pro.  personal,  ant.  person  spoken  of,  with  which  it  agrees  in  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  3rd  person,  objective  case,  subject  of  the  infinitive-* 
lo  go. 

I  compelled  ksm  to  go. 

Him  should  be  parsed  as  in  the  first  sentence.  Jsnnie  Brown. 

7.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  I,  p.  337.] 
Diagram  and  parse  italicized  words : 

''The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake, 
I^loat  double,  swan  and  shadow.'* 

The'  Istiir 

on  lake'      |  St  Mary's' 


S.  D.^ 


Swan 


[being]' 


swan^ 
andc 

shadow^ 


^Floats  I  double 

First  swan  is  a  noun,  com.,  fem.,  3d  per.,  sing.,  nom.  case,  subj.  of  float. 
Second  swan  is  nom.  case  after  the  participle  Mng^  understood ;  so  is  also 
the  noun  shadow. 

Float  should  be  floats  to  agree  in  person  and  number  with  its  subject 
swan.  M.  A.  Gruber.- 

8.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  9,  Q.  4,  p.  337.] 
Parse  italicized  words  in  the  following : 

I  was  amused  ai  the  way  that  he  laughed. 

It  is  incorrect  It  should  be,  I  was  amused  at  the  way  in  which  he 
laughed. 

At  is  a  preposition  showing  the  relation  between  way  and  was  amused^ 

Which  is  a  relative  pron.,  antecedent  way,  obj.  of  in. 

Laughed  is  a  reg.  intrans.  verb.,  ind.  past  3rd  per.  sing,  and  agrees  witb 
its  subj.  he.  Id, 

9.  [Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  Q.  I,  p.  225.] 
Why  is  the  pendulum  bob  made  fiat? 

The  pendulum  bob  is  made  flat  for  two  reasons:  ist  For  convenienccr 
2nd.  To  prevent  friction  from  the  air,  with  which  it  would  come  in  con- 
tact during  vibrations.  £.  A. 

NOTES. 

How  would  you  explain  long  division  to  beginners? 
The  method  which  has  proved  most  successful  with  me  is  this:    The 
class  having  thoroughly  mastered  short  division,  tell  them  that  long  di- 
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vision  is  just  the  same  except  that  instead  of  subtracting  the  product  of  di- 
visor and  quotient  figure  mentall/,  we  write  it  under  the  figures  from 
which  it  is  to  be  subtracted. 

Then,  instead  of  conceiving  the  remainder  placed  below  the  next  figure 
of  the  dividend,  we  write  that  figure  after  the  remainder  for  convenience 
in  the  next  division.  Then  find  how  many  timet  the  divisor  is  contained 
in  this  number  for  the  same  reason  as  before. 

This  is  my  method.  If  any  one  has  a  better  one  I  should  like  to  hear 
it  EvB  J.,  MecianksvilU^  Icwtu 

GRAMMAR — ^ALSO  READING  EXERCISE. 

1*11  ]nrove  the  word  that  I  have  made  my  theme, 
Is  that  that  may  be  doubled  withont  blame: 
And  that  that  that  thus  trebled  I  may  use, 
And  that  that  that  that  critics  may  abuse 
May  be  correct    Further,  the  Dons  to  bother, 
Five  thats  may  closely  follow  one  another ! 
For  be  it  known  that  we  may  safely  write 
Or  say,  that  that  that  that  that  man  wrote  was  right: 
Nay,  e'en  that  that  that  that  that  that  followed, 
Through  six  repeats  the  grammar's  rule  has  followed. 
And  that  that  that  (that  that  that  that  began) 
Repeated  seven  times  is  right!    Deny  it  who  can. 

Geo.  W.  French,  BrooHyn^  N^  T. 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


GRAMMAR. 


ilY  A.  HOLBROOK,  principal  OF  NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  LEBANON,  a 


I.    Though  every  comfort  (i)  be  vntkdramn 
On  this,  my  steadfsst  soul  relies, 
(3)  Father^  thy  mercy  never  dies, 
(3)  Fixed  on  this  ground  will  I  remain. 
Loved  with  an  everlasting  love. 

a.    (4)  Peace^  doubting  (5)  heart  my  (6)  G^s  I  am ; 
(7)  Wko  formed  (8)  mm  (9)  man  forbids  my  fear. 
When  (10)  passing  through  the  waters  deep, 
I  ask  in  faith  his  (11)  framised  aid, 
The  waves  an  awful  distance  keep, 
And  shrink  from  my  devoted  head. 

3.    God's  holy  law  (la)  iransgre^Msd 
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Speaks  nothing  but  (13)  desfacr^ 

(14)  Convinced  of  guilt,  with  grief  oppressed, 

We  find  no  comfort  there. 

4.  (15)  Lost  are  they  now  and  scattered  wide, 
With  no  kind  shepherd  near  (16)  to  £Mide. 

5.  How  various  his  (17)  enjoyments  (18)  whom  the  world 
Calls  (19)  idle! 

Delightful  (20)  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  nature  dressed  to  his  taste 
Inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these? 
^6.    Wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
(21)  Sought  in  still  water. 

7.  I  made  him  (22)  known  to  all  my  friends. 

8.  His  becoming  the  leading  (22)  witness  indicated 
No  hostility  to  the  (24)  accused. 

•9.    Nor  children  run  (25)  to  Usf  their  sire's  return. 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  (26)  to  share. 
la    Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate; 

(27)  AU  but  the  page  described ;  their  present  (28)  state. 

From  brutes  (29)  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know, 

Or  who  could  suffer  (30)  being  here  below? 


PARSINGS. 


REFERENCES   ARE   MADE  TO  HOLBROOKES  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR. 

(i)    *^Be  withdrawn^  Subjunctive,  passive,  present,  agrees  with  its  sub- 
ject 'comfort,'  in  3d,  sing.,  R.  9. 

(a)    ^Father*  nom.  absolute  by  direct  address,  R.  22. 

(3)  ^Finedj  participle,  passive,  past  construction  of  an  adjective  and 
limits  *I,'  R.  20  and  i. 

(4)  ^Peace^  nom.,  subject  of  *be'  understood,   R.   15.    Second  reading. 
Peace  [be  to  thee,]  doubting  heart,  etc. 

(5)  ^Hearty  nom.  absolute  by  direct  address,  R.  22. 

(6)  ^God'Sy^  possessive  in  predicate  with  *am'  and  limits  its  subject  *I,'  R. 
19. 

(7)  *  Who,*  relative  pron.  antecedent,  God's,  R.  5.,  nom.,  subject   of 
-•formed,'  R.  15. 

(8)  *A/«,'  objective,  subject  of  *to  be*  understood,  R.  15. 

(9)  *3ff»v,'  objective  in  predicate  with  *to  be'  understood,  referring  to  the 
«ame  thing  as  its  subject  'me,'  R.  14. 

(10)    ^Passing,*  participle,  act.,  pres.,  conatruction  of  an   adverb  of  time 
and  limits  *ask,'  R.  20  and  2. 

(11)  ^Promised,*  adjective,  descriptive,  participial,  limits  'aid,'  R.  i. 
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(12)  ^Transgressed^  participle,  passive,  past,  construction  of  an  adjective 
limiting,  *law,'  R.  20  and  i. 

(13)  ^Despair;  objecUve,  object  of  *but,'  R.  18. 

(14)  ''Convincedy  participle,  passive,  past,  construction  of  an  adverb  of 
cause,  limiting  *find,'  R.  20  and  2. 

(15)  *'Lost^  adjective,  descriptive,  in  the  predicate,  with  *are,'  and  limits* 
its  subject  ^they,'  R.  i. 

(16)  ^To  guide^  infinitive,  act,  pres.  construction  of  an  adverb  ot  purpose 
imiting  *near,*  R.  20  and  2. 

(17)  *'EnjoymentSy  nom.,  absolute  by  exclamation,  R.  22. 

(18)  •  Wkom^  objective,  subject  of  *to  be'  understood,  R.  16. 

(19)  */(ife,'  adjective,  descriptive,  in  predicate  with  *to  be'  understood, 
limiting  its  subject  ^tuhom^  R.  i. 

(20)  ^IndustryJ  noun  without  case  or  construction ;  as  the  sentence  is  left 
incomplete,  by  the  author. 

(21)  ^Sought J  participle,  passive,  past.,  with  construction  of  an  adjective, 
limiting  'pearl,'  R.  20  and  i. 

(22)  ^KnawHy  infinitive,  passive,  present,  with  construction  of  a  noun,  the 
object  of  *made,'  R.  20  and  17.  The  sign  to  is  omitted  by  R.  21.,  and  the 
auxiliary  be  is  suppressed  by  Art  917.  • 

(23.)  *  WiinesSy  nom.,  in  predicate  with  'becoming,'  referring,  to  the  same 
thing  as  its  possessive  subject,  *his,'  Art.  iioo. 

(24)  *^ Accused^  adjective,  descriptive,  participial,  limiting  'person'  under- 
stood, R.  I. 

(25)  ^'To  Usfy  infinitive,  act.,  pres.,  with  construction  of  an  an  adverb  of 
purpose,  limiting  'runs,'  R.  20  and  i. 

(26)  *7*0  5Aar«,' infinitive,  act.,  pres.,  with  construction  of  an  adverb  of 
purpose,  limiting  'climb,'  R.  20  and  2. 

la  Second  reading.  Heaven  hides  from  all  creatures  the  book  of  fate; 
all  [the  pages]  but  the  fage  described;  their  present  j/a/0.  [Heaven hides] 
from  brutes  the  fages  which  men  [know],  etc. 

(27)  ^AUy  adjective,  pronominal,  limits  'pages,'  understood,  R.  i. 

(28)  'State'  objective,  in  apposition  with  'page,'  R.  13. 

(29)  *PageSy  antecedent  part  of  'what,'  objective,  object  of  'hides'  under- 
stood, R.  17. 

(29)  '  Wkkky  relative  part  of  'what'  is  the  object  of  'know'  understood,  R^ 

17- 

(30)  'Beingy  participle,  active  present,  construction  of  a  noun,  object  oC 

'sufier,'  R.  20  and  17. 


Truth  can  not  long  be  concealed;  she  will  burst  the  doors  of  her  in> 
prisonment  and  flash  her  splendors  on  the  world.— ^w/wer. 


\  . 
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■BY    P.  P.  ADAMS,  PRINCIPAL   CENTRAL   NORMAL   COLLEGE,    DANVILLE,  IND. 

MY    TRAINING    CLASS. 


THE  VERB. 


Teacher.    Mr.  Pierce,  how  would  you  introduce  the  verb  to  a  class? 
Mr.  Pierce:     I  would  follow  very  much  the  same  plan  agreed  upon  con- 
•cerning  the  noun.    I   would  first  make  them  familiar  with  verbs  by  nu- 
merous illustrations  and  examples.    They  will  then  be  ready  for  the  name 
verb,  and  possibly  for  a  definition.  ' 

Miss  Tosie,  I  would  like  to  know  why  he  would  do  all  that  before  giving 
the  definition. 

Teacher.  Can  some  of  those  who  ag^ee  with  Mr.  Pierce  assign  a  reason 
for  so  doing? 

Miss  Jessie.  I  believe  this  plan  awakens  thought,  causes  the  pupil  to 
observe,  and  arouses  an  interest  in  recitation.  I  believe,  moreover,  that 
this  is  the  order  of  Nature,  whose  laws  are  very  instructive.  I  may  say 
further  that  this  plan  is  sanctioned  by  Pestalozzi,  one  of  whose  great  prin- 
ciples is  that  we  should  develop  the  idea  before  giving  the  term. 

Teacher.    I  think  Miss  Josie,  you  will  agree,  on  reflection,  that  Miss 
Jessie's  answer  is  correct  and  very  suggestive  of  some  great  truths. 
Miss  Alice.    May  I  ask  what  is  the  correct  definition  of  a  verb? 
Teacher.    Inasmuch  as  the  method  of  teaching  the  verb  will  not  differ 
materially  from  that  employed  in  teaching  the  noun  as  given  before,  I 
iiave  thought  it  well  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  hour  to  the  discussion 
of  the  definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  verb.     I  will 
.first  ask  you,  Mr.  McKee,  what  a  defitiition  is. 

Mr.  McKee:  I  learned  in  one  of  the  other  classes  recently  that  a  defini- 
tion of  a  word  is  such  a  description  of  it  as  includes  all  that  belongs  to  it 
and  excludes  all  that  does  not  belong  to  it 

Teacher.    That  will  answer  very  well  for  practical  purposes.    As  the 
origin  of  the  word  signifies,  a  definition  of  a  word  is  its  boundary  or  limit 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  as  much  right  to  make  definitions  as 
any  one ;  but  let  me  caution  you  to  use  care  before  giving  them  to  the  pub- 
lic.   It  is  difficult,  and   of  some  things  impossible,  to  give  logical  de- 
finitions. 

Many  of  the  definitions  commonly  quoted  could,  I  think,  be  easily  im- 
proved. 

For  example,  a  certain  author  says  "  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which 
stands  for  a  noun  and  connects  sentences."  You  will  see  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  pronoun  is  included  in  this,  whereas  we  ask  only  for  the  marks 
-which  distinguish  a  relative  pronoun. 
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"  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  **  &c.,  means  that  is  one  ^onaun  &c.  Then 
is  it  necessary  to  add  the  definition,  "which  stands  for  a  noun?*^ 

What  is  the  mark  which  distinguishes  a  relative?  Another  grammarian 
says :  ^  A  relative  pronoun  is  one  which  may  stand  for  any  grammatical 
person,  and  connects  clauses."  So  may  an  interrogative  stand  for  any 
grammatical  person. 

Now,  I  think  the  following  definition  is  correct;  "A  relative  pronoun  ift 
one  which  joins  to  its  antecedent  a  limiting  clause."  Every  relative  doea 
this ;  no  other  kind  does.  I  merely  refer  to  the  definition  of  a  relative  for 
illustration. 

Mr.  Graves  what  is  &  verb? 

Mr.  Graves :  A  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  action,  being  or  state. 

Mr.  Haynes.  I  object  to  that  definition  I  think  there  are  some  nouns 
that  signify  Buccession,  revenge  &c. 

Teacher :  The  objection  is  sustained  and  the  definition,  though  the  com- 
mon one,  is  incorrect.    Who  else  will  try  ? 

Miss  Cora:  I  find  this  definition  in  one  of  the  books;  A  verb  is  a  word 
which  asserts  action,  being  or  state. 

Teacher:  That  is  evidently  a  better  definition  than  the  other.  How> 
ever,  are  there  any  criticisms  on  it? 

Miss  Laura:     Does  an  infinitive  assert  any  thing? 

Teacher.  Evidently  not;  neither  does  the  participle.  Yet  they  are  both 
verbs,  having  subjects,  objects,  voice,  mood,  tense  and  form. 

Miss  Emma.    Holbrook  says  they  assume  action,  being  or  state. 

Teacher:  Yes,  and  while  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  include  all  infini- 
tives and  participles  under  the  idea  of  assuming j  and  excluding  all  nouns- 
from  the  same  class,  it  is  nevertheless  the  best  I  know  of.  Then  how 
shall  we  construct  the  definition,  Mr.  Nowlin? 

Mr.  Nowlin :  A  verb  is  a  word  that  asserts  or  assumes  action,  being  or 
state. 

Teacher.  That  is  Mr.  Holbrook's  definition  and  is  probably  as  satisfac- 
tory as  any  we  can  give. 

Mr.  Bray,  what  is  a  regular  verb? 

Mr.  Bray :    One  which  adds  d  or  ed  to  the  present. 

Miss  Carrie:     I  think  it  always  adds  ed. 

Mr.  B:  Love  is  a  regular  verb,  but  does  not  add  ed\  it  merely  adds  <f. 
So  my  definition,  I  think,  is  right 

Carrie:     I  claim  that  Love  adds  ed  but  first  drops  the  final  e  according  to- 
the  rule.    When  you  add  ing  it  drops  the  «,  and  does  ft  for  the  same  reason 
when  you  add  ed.    While  I  am  up,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  hear  is  regular  or 
irregular? 

Mr.  Jones :  According  to  the  definition  first  given  it  is  regular,  because 
it  adds  d  to  the  present  for  the  past  indicative  and  perfect  participle.  But 
even  the  grammarians  who  give  this  definition  give  hear  in  the  list  of  ir- 
regular verbs. 
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Teacher:  Hear  is  undoubtedly  an  irregular  verb  and  the  definition  as 
first  g^ven  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Jay :  I  have  a  definition  I  like  better  than  any  I  h^ve  heard.  It  is 
this:  A  regular  verb  is  one  whose  past  indicative  and  perfect  participle  eiMi 
in  ed. 

Teacher :     Has  any  one  any  objection  to  Mr.  Jay^s  definition. 

Mr.  Rich:  I  don*t  believe  it  >%ill  work.  The  verb  led  ends  in  ed^  but  is 
irregular.    So  ^oe^fed. 

Teacher:     Well,  to  sum  up  the  discussion  what  is  a  regular  verb? 

MissSucese:  A  regular  verb  is  one  which  adds  ed  to  the  present  to 
form  the  past  indicative  and  perfect  participle. 

Teacher :    The  definition  is  correct. 

Remark.  Time  forbids  a  continuation  of  this  article.  But  every  prop- 
erty of  the  verb  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  searching  and  independent  man- 
ner. 

To  commit  and  "parrot  off"  the  definitions  of  others  is  time  worse  than 
wasted.  To  investigate,  to  decide,  to  point  out  errors,  to  carry  a  proposi- 
tion  to  logical  conclusions,  to  analyze  these  are  positive  advantages. 


READING    REFORM.— AMONG    THE    AUTHORS. 


BY     R.    HEBBR     HOLBROOK,    ASSOCIATE     PRINCIPAL     NATIONAL     NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

[I  have  received  over  one  hundred  postals  from  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  report  that  they  have  purchased  Webster^s  Unabridged 
and  McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader.]— R.  H.  H. 

Scholars,  there  is  a  great  deal  being  said  now  days  about  language  les- 
sons, memory  gems,  choice  selections,  &c.  Now  if  this  reader  is  what  it 
ought  to  be  it  is  full  of  the  best  words  of  the  best  writers  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  I  maintain  that  we  need  form  no  other  class  nor  purchase  any 
other  book  than  just  what  we  have  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  kind  of 
language  drill  and  to  enjoy  the  interest  of  our  literature. 

First,  though,  who  can  tell  where  in  this  work  to  look  for  a  list  of  the 
authors  represented  in  iti* 

To  tljie  Index?  No,  there  is  no  Index  in  the  book.  Oh,  to  the  Contents. 
Yes.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  an  Index  and  a  Contents?  Not 
quite.  The  Contents  is  an  arrangement  of  the  subjects- treated  in  the  work 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  text,  and  is  generally  in  front  of 
the  book ;  while  an  Index  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  contents 
of  the  book,  and  is  generally  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  book.  Both  are  in- 
dispensable and  no  book  is  worth  publishing  that  isn't  worth  having  an  In- 
dex. This  book  ought  to  have  one.  Its  absence  is  a  great  defect.  In  pur- 
chasing books  it  is  always  well  to  notice  whether  they  have  an  Index  to 
recommend  them. 
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If  you  wish  to  determine  what  is  in  a  book,  look  to  the  contents,  if  you 
would  know  where  anything  is  in  a  book,  use  the  Index.  It  will  pay  to 
.train  yourselves  and  your  pupils  to  the  use  of  an  Index. 

JBut  to  my  first  question.  Where  shall  I  find  the  names  of  the  authors 
quoted  in  this  reader?  Yes,  you  will  find  them  on  pages  V-VIII,  where  each 
authors  name  is  given  after  the  title  of  each  lesson,  but  there  is  a  more 
convenient  list  beginning  on  the  IX  page.  It  is  alphabetically  arranged 
and  so  we  do  find  an  Index  of  authors,  but  not  an  Index  of  subjects.  Jn 
this  list  are  some  points  for  drill  which  the  Contents  does  not  furnish  ua. 
Please  turn  to  it. 

Now,  look  down  the  first  column  and  pick  out  all  the  authors  whom  you 
think  are  American.  There  are  five  you  should  know  at  a  glance.  They 
are  Beecher,  Bryant,  Calhoun,  Cary,  Emerson  and  Franklin. 

Now  in  the  next  column  there  are  again  five  that  you  should  know  at 
once:  Halleck,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Irving,  Longfellow.  Of  course  there 
are  other  American  authors  in  these  columns,  but  these  you  should  be  able 
to  recognize  at  a  glance. 

Now  on  the  next  page  there  are  five  American  names  which  should  be 
"household  words."  Make  your  own  list  and  compare  it  with  this: 
Prentice,  Prescott,  Sumner,  Webster,  Whittier. 

The  other  important  ones  are  English  writers,  of  course,  but  we  will  not 
now  stop  to  recognize  them. 

Now  tell  me  how  you  can  judge  of  the  popularity  of  these  authors  from 
this  list.  It  would  be  best  for  us  to  take  the  one  first  whom  **  not  to  know 
would  be  not  to  be  known  "  the  most  emphatically.  And  if  we  can  safely 
xletermine  who  it  is  we  will  read  something  from  him  first,  no  matter 
where  in  the  book  it  is  found.    How  should  we  know  who  he  is? 

By  the  selections  from  him,  you  say.  Not  quite.  We  can't  tell  what 
the  selections  are.  Oh,  the  number  of  selections.  That  is  right.  The 
most  popular  author  will  have  the  largest  number  of  selections  from  his 
work  in  the  book.  Which  one  is  it,  remember  the  fifteen  Americans  we 
noticed? 

Yes,  Longfellow,  from  whom  there  are  four.  Who  next?  Yes,  Bryant, 
Irving,  and  Webster,  each  have  three.  Good,  who  next?  Beecher, 
Holmes,  and  Whittier,  each  two.  Here  then  is  a  good  list — ^Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Webster,  Beechw,  Holmes,  and  Whittier. 

But  which  of  these  are  the  poets  and  which  the  prose  writers?  Yes, 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  a;id  Holmes,  the  latter  being  also  a  prose 
writer;  while  Irving,  Webster,  and  Beecher  are  prose  writers. 

We  have  learned  something  then.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  mention 
the  three  leading  poets  of  America,  you  could  say  Longfellow,  Bryant  and 
Whittier.  The  leading  prose  writer,  you  could  say  Irving,  and  your  an- 
swers would  be  satisfactory. 

Let  us  now  talk  about  the  parties.  Are  they  living  or  dead,  if  living,  how 
old  are  they?    Where  can  you  determine  this? 
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True,  in  your  Webster,  in  the  "  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary,"  p. 
S705.  This  is  the  great  excellence  of  the  Revised  Unabridged  over  the  older 
•editions.  Here,  while  the  ladies  are  examining  their  dictionaries  can  the 
gentlemen  tell  where  else  we  can  obtain  the  same  facts? 

Right  at  the  head  of  the  first  selection  from  any  author  is  given  a  bio- 
tgraphical  sketch,  this  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  Webster. 

We  find  that  Bryant  is  dead,  Longfellow  and  Whittier  are  still  living, 
and  both  seventy-three  years  of  age,  while  Bryant  died  at  the  ripe  age  of 
•eighty-four.  The  advanced  years  given  to  these  men  is  a  fitting  testimony 
to  the  temperateness,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  their  lives.  When  we  re- 
anember  how  many  literary  characters  are  not  only  brilliant  but  bad,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  as  teachers,  that  we  can  point  our  pupils  to  any  of 
our  leading  American  poets  with  certainty  that  we  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  apologize  for  their  morals  while  we  praise  their  writings. 

We  have  spent  enough  time  on  this.  For  your  next  lesson  you  may 
prepare  a  list  of  the  fifteen  names  of  American  authors,  writing  their 
whole  name,  their  age,  or  date  of  birth.  Out  of  this  list  you  may  prepare 
to  state  from  memory  three  facts  of  Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Whittier. 
Besides  this  I  wish  you  would  read  over  the  four  selections  from  Longfel- 
low and  be  ready  to  choose  which  one  you  would  prefer  to  study  as  a  special 
flesson. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


CONDUCTED  BY   R.   H.  HOLBROOK,   ASSOCIATE   PRINCIPAL   NATIONAL  NOR- 
MAL  SCHOOL,   LEBANON,   OHIO. 


The  Central  School  Journal,  published  at  Keokuk,  la.,   is  bright  and 
iresh,  well  edited  as  to  selections,  editorials  and  news. 


Hours  of  Recreation  is  a  paper  for  everybody,  published  monthly  at 
Chicago,  by  T.  S.  Denison.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  original  and 
best  colloquies  for  schools  and  home  use  that  we  find  anywhere. 


Epes  Sargent,  well  known  as  the  author  of  Sargenfs  Readers  died  dur- 
ing Holiday  week  at  his  home,  Roxbury,  Mass.  He  was  connected  with 
«everal  Boston  papers,  and  is  the  compiler  of  many  different  works. 


The  contemptible,  unAmerican  caste  rule  at  West  Point  will  find  its 
doom  in  the  management  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,,  whom  the  President 
has  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Schofield.  Everyone  is  pleased  with  the 
change.  Gen.  Howard  is  not  only  a  soldier,  but  a  gentleman  and  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  scholar. 


I 
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Ireland^s  present  condition  is  a  good  argument  for  Dodge,  Adams,  White- 
&  Ca,  against  public  education.    The  real  source  of  the  trouble  there  i»- 
the  natural  educational  system  which  has  taught  the  Irish  to  strive  Intel* 
ligently  for  what  they  have  so  many  years  struggled  for  in  ignorance. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati  University  invite  themselves- 
and  their  friends  to  a  champagne  supper  at  the  University's  expense  and 
strange  to  say  "  at  a  very  late  hour  the  party  broke  up,  most  of  those 
present  wishing  similar  entertainments  were  given  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ollener  than  once  a  year.^'  The  Cincinnati  University  is  oytspoken 
on  temperance  and  religion. 

We  are  beginning  to  weary  of  hearing  leading  educators  brag  on  the 
graded  schools  of  the  county  and  mourn  over  the  "backward**  condition  or 
the  country  district  schools.  We  are  ready  to  maintain  that  there  is  better 
work  done  in  our  country  schools  than  in  any  other  schools  of  the   same 
grade  in  the  country.    They  may  not  work  up  as  big  "per  cents  '*  but  they 
work  up  men  and  women.    We  know  whereof  we  affirm. 


Now  that  Prof.  Harris  is  back  from  his  European  trip,  refreshed  and 
rested,  we  wish  he  would  let  the  refinements  of  metaphysics  alone  and- 
settle  to  the  work  of  formulating  in  a  brief,  clear  and  practical  treatise  the 
laws  of  education.  He  has  already  written  more  and  thought  deeper  in 
these  matters  than  any  school  man  in  the  country,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion. Prof.  Bain  and  his  ilk  have  given  educational  problems  a  wrench 
toward  materialism  which  Prof.  Harris  breathing  Concord  air,  could 
straighten  out  with  a  blow. 

Teachers*  Reading  Circles  are  beginning  to  be  the  vogue.  We  see 
that  county  Superintendent  Davis,  of  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  and  Supt.  F. 
M.  Westhafer,  of  Martin  Co.,  Ind.,  and  Supt  G.  W.  Fitch,  of  Fayette  Co.^ 
Iowa,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  organized  such  bodies  and  have  pre- 
scribed certain  portions  for  three  months  study  in  G.  Dallas  Lind*s  **  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,"  so  that  the  whole  work  shall  be  read 
in  that  time.  The  idea  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  other  school  officers  to  it. 

Professor  Alphonso  Wood,  the  Author  of  Wood's  Botanies,  so  well  and 
favorably  known  through  his  works  and  his  teaching  in  the  West,  died  at 
West  Farmes,  near  New  York  City,  Tuesday,  January  4,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year.  He  was  bom  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmoutli,, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  but  began  teaching  at  Meridian,  N.  H.,  where  he 
became  interested  in  Botany.  He  taught  also  in  Cleveland,  then  at  Col- 
lege Hill,  where  he  was  long  connected  with  the  Ohio  Female  College.  A 
most  touching  tribute  is  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Ga- 
zette, by  one  who  had  evidently  learned  to  respect  and  love  him  as  hia  pu- 
pil. 
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THE   SENATE   EDUCATIONAL   BILL: 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Burnside's  Educational  bill  as  it 
recently  passed  th^  United  States  Senate:  • 

The  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  pubKc  lands  and  of  patents  are  forever  set 
apart  for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
yearly  apportion  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  upon  the  basis  of  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty years,  the  said  net  profits  for  the  previous  year,  which  shall  be  credited 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  as  an  educational  fund,  on  which  four  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  States  as  above;  providd  that 
for  the  first  ten  years  the  apportionment  shall  be  made  according  to*  the 
numbers  of  the  population  of  ten  years  old  and  upward  who  cannot  read 
and  write;  and  provided,  further,  that  one-third  of  the  income  from  said 
fund  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  completed  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  colleges  established  or  which  may  be  established  under  the  act  of 
1862,  until  the  amount  annually  thus  accruing  to  said  colleges  in  each 
State  shall  reach  $30,000,  after  which  the  whole  income  of  said  fund  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  said  States,  Territories  and  District  to  the,  education 
of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  \^  authorized  to  add  to  the  fund  any  sums  given  to  the  United 
Stales  for  that  purpose.  A  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
received  by  any  State,  etc.,  the  first  year,  and  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent, 
in  ai>^  year  thereafter,  may  be  applied,  at  discretion,  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  common  schools.  To  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefits  of  this  act  any  State,  etc.,  must  maintain  for  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year  until  January  i,  1885,  and  thereafter  four  months 
in  each  year,  a  system  of  free  public  schools  for  all  children  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Any  State,  etc.,  misapplying  any  of  the  money 
received  under  this  act  shall  forfeit  further  grants  until  the  amount  so  mis- 
applied shall  have  been  replaced  by  said  State,  etc.  Nothing  contained  in 
the  act  shall  be  held  to  alter  any  previous  law  regarding  the  disposition  of 
public  land  nor  to  limit  the  [>ower  of  Congress  over  the  public  domain,nor 
to  interfere  with  the  granting  bounty  land  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  colleges  established  under  the  act  of  1862  to  establish  schools 
for  the  technical  education  of  women. 


"  Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest  ^ 

The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky ; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best."  — Longfellow^    i 
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COLLEGE    DEPARTMENT. 


DEVOTED  TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NORM AL» 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Dear  Friends:  Before  this  reaches  yoM  the  spring  term  will  be  fully  un- 
der way.  The  Fall  and  Winter  terms  have  been  the  most  prosperous  of 
any  in  the  history  of  the  Institution.  The  prospects  for  the  Spring  and 
Summer  terms  are  gratifying  indeed.  We  expect  a  large  attendance  and 
are  fully  prepared  1o  meet  all  demands  that  may  be  made.  The  wants  of 
Normalites  are  various  but  we  think  we  can  supply  all  reasonable  demands. 
Some  will  come  to  get  the  peculiar  benefit  of  Prof  G.  Walter  DaIa*B  in- 
struction in  elocution,  others  to  profit  by  the  drill  in  music  and  voice  cul- 
ture by  Prof.  Hopkins,  many  to  learn  the  simple  and  cheap  methods  of  il- 
lustrating the  sciences  by  apparatus  which  they  will  be  taught  1o  manufac- 
ture for  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Tingley,  others  for  the 
general  practical  instruction  in  the  common  branches,  higher  mathematics 
&c. 

We  would  have  you  remember  and  tell  your  friends  that  there  are  but 
few  mstitutions  where  pupils  perform  the  experiments  in  Natural  Science 
and  construct  much  of  their  own  apparatus  and  that  the  Central  Normal 
is  the  ONLY  institution  which  has  a  manufacturing  department  where  the 
more  costly  and  complicated  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be  made  by  the  students 
at  the  simple  cost  of  material  which  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  pri- 
ces such  apparatus  generally  sells  for. 

Are  you  a  teacher  or  superintendent  of  a  graded  school  where  you  are 
obliged  to  teach  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  the  Higher  Mathematics  and 
the  school  boards  have  failed  to  furnish  you  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  il- 
lustrate them.'  Then  you  should  come  here  and  not  only  learn  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  these  branches  but  be  able  to  take  home  with  you 
apparatus  with  which  you  can  illustrate  almost  any  principle  in  science.  Are 
you  a  teacher  of  a  country  school  and  do  you  wish  to  be  up  with  the  timet 
by  being  able  to  give  interesting  morning  talks  with  experiments  that  will 
awaken  thought,  create  an  interest  in  school  and  prevent  tardy ness?.  Then 
you  should  come  here,  take  a  course  in  the  Natural  Sciences  and  go  home 
equipped  with  the  ideas  and  apparatus  for  such  work.  * 

1|ie  educational  world  is  moving,  you  will  be  left  in  the  rear  if  you  do 
not  stir  yourself,  and  wake  up  to  the  demands  of  the  present. 

But  enough  of  lecturing.    Let  us  see  what  news  from  our  old  friends. 

You  have  not  all  heard  yet  that  our  last  year*8  secretary  and  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Patoka,  Ind.,  schools  J.  P.  Wright,  was  married  sometime 
during  the  Holidays,  to  Miss  Nora  Barnett,  of  Danville.  You  did  **Wright 


1 
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Miss  Nora,  though  you  are  Miss  Nora,  no  more,  you  are  "  Wright "  never 
theless.      May  you  both  see  many  happy  anniversaries. 

J.  S.  Schoff  and  £.  M.  Palmer  are  taking  their  second  "dose^*  of  medi- 
cal lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati.  They  -will  soon  be 
full  fleged  M.  D^s.  and  successful  ones  they  will  be  for  they  have  had 
Normal  training  such  as  will  bebt  fit  (  person  for  any  station  in  life. 

W.  F.  McMahan  writes  from  Bringhurst,  Ind.  He  is  teaching  but  fears 
he  will  be  obliged  to  quit  on  account  of  ill  health.  W.  H.  Watson  is 
teching  at  Valley  City,  Ind.  He  says,  **  I  am  enjoying  reasonably  good 
health,  I  have  plenty  of  hard  work  to  do.  My  enrollment  is  67  and  still 
they  come/*  J.  R.  Shreck,  Wac^,  Neb.,  who  was  here  in  1879  thinks  he 
will  be  back  again  soon.  Nelia  Wringfield  writes  from  Elletsville,  Ind. 
She  says,  "  The  Reunion  of  Normalites  on  paper  is  interesting  to  me.  I 
find  my  work  in  the  Normal  last  Spring  and  Summer  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  me  in  my  teaching  this  winter,  I  hope  to  be  with  fOM  again  in  the 
Spring."  Clara  E.  Hill  writes  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  "  I  can  work  for  the 
Normal  with  so  much  pleasure  for  I  am  sure  every  one  who  could  attend 
would  be  pleased  because  of  the  earnestness  and  good  work  together  with 
so  much  kind  feeling  from  teachers  and  students.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  who  has  attended  the  Normal  who  was  not  highly  pleased  with  it.** 

A  very  Interesting  letter  from  Ada  B.  Mills,  Greensboro,  Ind.  Wish  we 
could  give  it  entire.  Have  space  for  a  short  extract:  ''I  attended  our 
county  Institute.  J.  U.  Hinshaw,  Harvey  Lucas,  Miss.  Hart  and  L.  R. 
Ginn  and  a  few  other  Normalites  were  there  but  we  were  all  thinking  more 
about  the  Normal  methods  than  of  all  the  fine  theories  of  some  of  those 
Professors  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  *  breakers  ahead  *  for  the  dis- 
trict school  teachers  and  after  sitting  for  5  days  under  the  ^  Scientific  drip- 
pmg*  we  returned  to  study  out  our  own  plans.  I  secured  a  good  district 
school  for  the  term  of  4  months  and  Friday  evening  completed  the  first 
half.  I  am  well  satisfied.  I  have  learned  the  lesson  **  Adaptation  to  Circum- 
stances, I  found  all  grades,  sizes  and  ages,  had  my  programme  previously 
prepared  and  organized  in  10  minutes.** 

C.  F.  Allen,  W.  O.  Smith,  J.  W.  Nichols,  C.  F.  Hamilton,  J.  W.  Fertig, 
Laomer  West,  J.  C.  Stone,  and  Harry  Nowlan,  paid  the  Normal  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  J.  U.  Hinshaw  is  teaching  at  Mechanicsburg,  Ind 
Tom  W.  Smith  is  teaching  at  Curran,  111.  Florence  Puett,  Booneville, 
Ind.,  writes,  "  every  day  do  I  think  of  the  pleasant  time  I  spent  with  you 
in  the  Normal  and  I  hope  to  be  there  again  in  the  Spring.**  Her  brother 
J.  S.  Puet  is  now  in  the  Normal.  W.  C.  Crawford  is  teaching  at  Bean 
Blossom,  Ind.,  says  he  finds  a  use  for  his  Normal  instruction  and  will  be 
back  next  summer. 


It  is  not  enough  that  the  child  knows  his  lesson.      His  form  of  reciting 
it  should  receive  attention. 


-^ 
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NATIONAL    NORMAL    DEPARTMENT. 

DEVOTED   TO  THE    INTERE^S    OF  THE  NATIONAL  NOR- 
MAL   SCHOOL,  LEBANON.  WARREN    CO.,  O. 


When  pupils  come  into  a  school  they  meet  their  teachers  for  the  first 
time  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Their  tuition  is  paid,  they  are  full  mem- 
bers and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  the  institution  can  afford.  They  earn- 
estly desire  to  do  the  best  for  themselves  and  look  to  their  teacher  for  that 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  interest,  and  enthusiasm  that  will  awaken  in 
them  their  highest  motives,  and  call  out  their  best  energies. 

How  surely  the  teacher  is  measured,  not  the  first  day,  nor  the  first  week, 
but  after  a  few  weeks  have  past,  the  novelty  worn  ofi*,  and  the  time  for  steady, 
regular,  pull  comes — then  does  he  prove  himself. 

You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  sham  enthusiasm,  to  create  a  factitious 
performance  of  energy.  But  this  is  soon  punctured.  Nothing  but  the 
genuine  lasts.  Nothing  but  the  honest  endures.  Nothing  but  the  sincere 
succeeds. 

How  many  teachers  teach  for  themselves,  not  for  their  pupils.  They 
care  more  for  the  good  will  of  the  few  leading  pupils  than  for  all  the  interests 
of  the  many  who  work  slowly  but  surely.  They  do  all  the  work  for  their 
pupils,  explaining,  explaining,  explaining,  while  the  pupils  sit  by,  pleased 
perhaps  at  first  that  everythingis  made  so  plain,  but  at  last  discovering  that 
they  have  become  weaker  and  weaker  until  school  is  a  burden  and  their  or- 
iginal fire  and  energy  cooled  down  for  want  of  activity.  Such  a  teacher 
is  popular  at  first,  and  with  the  strangers,  but  those  who  have  learned  that 
their  own  improvement  is  mainly  in  their  own  activity,  soon  see  through 
the  shallow  performance  and  will  at  last  choose  the  teacher  who  expects 
work  of  them. 

A  pupil  was  overheard  to  say,  **  I  like  Mr. as  a  teacher  he  expects 

original  genuine  work,  not  too  much,  but  enough.  And  when  we  fail  is 
not  too  lazy,  or  indifferent  or  too  afraid  of  his  popularity  to  tell  us  so,  and 
to  help  us  to  find  out  the  way  to  put  in  good  strokes.  Why  I  have  been  at 
schools  where  the  teachers  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  we  had  our  lessons 
or  not.  If  we  didn^t  solve  the  examples  they  would  solve  them  for  us. 
That  kind  of  teaching  nearly  ruined  me.  I  am  glad  I  am  where  work  is 
the  word.  I  am  getting  stronger  every  day,  have  more  confidence  in  my- 
self.    I  am  really  acquiring  a  good  power  of  work." 

Power  of  work!  That  is  it?  Not  power  of  listening,  not  power  of  re- 
ceiving, not  power  of  passive  soaking  in,  but  power  of  active,  original,  in- 
terested, intense,  well  directed  industry. 

With  what  anxiety  does  the  conscientious  teacher  watch  his  class  as  to 
this  point.     How  often  he  asks  hitnt»elf.  Am   I   doing  too  much  of  their 
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«work?  Am  I  diftcouraging  them  by  expecting  too  much.  Have  I  not  faith 
•enough  in  their  powers  and  their  spirit  to  give  them  grand  things  to  do? 
Am  I  demanding  unreasonable  and  impossible  things?  Am  I  forgetting 
^hat  they  are  strong  and  will  do  nobly  if  I  but  give  them  a  chance? 

Classes  differ  very  much.    Some  are  full  of  pluck  and  difficulties  arouse 

them,  others  are  really  weak  and  anything  hard  undoes  them  at  sight.    To 

^reduce  a  plucky  class  to  weakness  and  indifference  is  easy.    Let  the  teacher 

always  take  out  of  their  hands  the  difficult  work  and   he  will  soon   6ee 

•  them  sink — into  admiration  for  his  wisdom  ?    Yes,  and  in  a  firm  belief  in 

'  ,   their  own  utter  incapacity.    Such  work  is  not  unfrequently  done.    It  re- 

Kjuires  often  time  much  nerve  and  self  denial  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 

,  ^forego  the  easy  pleasure  of  displaying  his  own  knowledge  by  reciting  the 

whole  lesson  himself,  and  wait  for  the  hesitating,  yet,  reasonable  effort  of 

the  pupil  to  do  his  duty  in  trying  to  recite. 

But  sensible  pupils  will  not  be  long  thus  abused.  They  seek  the  teacher, 
who  taking  a  really  weak  and  timid  class  by  skilful  management,  vigor- 
ous drill,  crisp  encouragement  and  sharp  exhortation  awakens  them  to  a 
real  zealous  confidence  in  their  own  ability,  till  they  at  last  attack  with  snap 
.and  success  difficulties  which  at  first  would  have  appalled  and  demoralized 
them. 

What  a  pleasure  to  be  with  such  teachers  I  How  one  can  overlook  their 
personal  peculiarities  and  love  them  for  the  work's  sake. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  toward  these  ends  that  we  strive  in  the  Old  Nor- 
mal, friends.  It  seems  as  if  a  new  power  for  good  and  success  were  upon 
lus.  Our  faculty  is  more  unified  than  ever.  Our  interests  are  more  one 
4ind  more  with  the  school — with  the  pupil.  As  a  result  we  are  doing  clearer 
•cleaner,  clinchinger  work  than  ever  before. 

Our  material  prosperity  will  soon  recieve  a  new  impulse  by  the  comple- 
*tion  of  a  rail-road  from  Cincinnati  through  Lebanon  to  Dayton.  While 
you  are  reading  this,  the  trains  are  running  regularly  between  Lebanon  and 
Cincinnati. 

We  cordially  invite  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  thinking  of  at- 
tending a  school  to  s^nd  for  a  catalogue.  Remember  when  you  read  it, 
and  read  others  that  our  catalogue  and  so  our  school  is  the  original  source 
-of  most  of  the  good  and  original  things  which  you  find  in  many   others. 

This  is  in  no  spirit  of  desparagement  of  them,  but  simple  truth  and  justice 
to  ourselves.  Many  of  our  young  friends  are  doing  honest,  splendid  work, 
in  which  we  take  pride,  not  only  because  their  success  testifies  to  our 
work,  but  because  they  are  worthy  and  good  and  are  blessing  mankind. 
We  have  hundreds  in  attendance  who  will  go  out,  just  as  they  have,  to 

(further  the  work,  and  new  ones  are  joining  us,  each  one  feeling  and  saying : 

*'*  If  the  National  Normal  has  done  so  much  for  these  it  can  do  as  much 

^and  more  for  me." 

This    is  our  earnest,  sincere,  prayerful  purpose  friends.     Come  and 

»try  us. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address, 

A.  HOLBROOK, 

Principal  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  O. 


J^ 
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PUBLISHER'S    DEPARTMENT. 


— Read  all  the  advertisements. 


— Agents  wanted  to  sell  our  books.    No  better  books;. 

no  better  induoements  offered  by  any  house. 


— If  you  want  to  make  money  take  an  agency  for  our 

books. 


— The  Examination  Department  does  not  appear  in  this- 

No.,  owning  to  the  fact  that   no  questions  were  prepared  and  sent  out  by 
State  Board,  for  December.    The  questions  and  answers  will  appear  next 
month,  as  usual. 


— This  No.  closes  Vol.  Ill  of  The  Normal  Teacher.. 

Our  success  during  the  past  year  has  been  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  school  journalism.    The  Normal  Tbachbr  just  three  years  old 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  school  journal  in  this  country.    This  is 
the  most  deserving  compliment  that  could  be  paid  it  by  an  appreciative 
public.    Many  school  journals  have  much  to  say  about  teachers  not  appre- 
elating  and  patronizing  educational  magazines.    The  Normal  Teacher: 
has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  patronage  from  the  day  the  first- 
No.  was  issued,  March,  1878.    To  our  many  thousand  readers  and  friends 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  other  countries- 
who  have  contributed  to  our  success,  we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks. 
We  solicit  a  continuation  of  your  patronage  and  good  will  for  Vol.  IV,  andi 
shall  promise  our  best  efforts  to  make  the  new  volume  the  b«it  of  all. 


Conversation  Circle. — Prof.  Dale  proposes  to  organize  a  **Conver- 
sation  Circle'*  in  connection  with  his  work  at  the  Central  Normal  during 
the  spring  and  summer  terms.  The  work  done  will  be  practical,  involv- 
ing the  study  of  the  principles  of  conversation,  enrich<:d  by  abundant 
practice  and  general  reading. 

The  lovers  of  good  conversation  are  asked  to  make  a  note  of  this,  and 
come  into  the  Circle,  where  they  may  reap  the  benefits  arising  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  finest  modern  writer  upon  the  subject. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  being  laid  out  very  carefully,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  general  and  aesthetic  culture  are  almost  incredible 
A  course  of  conversations  extending  over  a  term  of  sixty  days  will  be  giveni 
at  an  admission  fee  of  $20. 
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This  will  admit  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  Circle  during  the  season  of 
sixty  conversations.  The  date  of  opening  will  be  announced  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Teacher. 

For  information,  address  George  Walter  Dale, 

(Care  of  J.  E.  Sherrill,)  Danville,  Indiana. 


Tour  Last  ChanceT 

This  is  your  last  opportunity  to  secure  a  copy  of  Prof.  Dale's  Outline  of 
Elocution  for  $1.00.  This  offer  closes  March  ist  Do  not  forget  U.  OR- 
DER NOW. 


— Send  in  your  name  and  One  Dollar  and  secure  a  copy 

of  Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale's  Ouiline  of  Elocution,    Reasons  why  you  should 
do  so: 

I.    Because  it  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 
3.    Because  it  is  the  finest  self'instructor  ever  prepared  upon  the  subject. 

3.  Because  the  selections  are  the  choicest  in  the  whole  realm  of  Elocu- 
tionary Literature. 

4.  Because  it  is  the  most  philosophical  analysis  and  concise  and  explicit 
exposition  of  Elocution  to  be  found  in  print. 

5.  Because  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  interest  you  while  you  read 
t, 

6.  Because  it  contains  twelve  appended  essays  that  are  not  to  be  found 
even  in  substance  in  any  one  nor  in  all  the  books  on  Elocution  now  extant. 

7.  Because  it  will  save  you  fifty  cents  to  order  in  advance  of  issue  if  you 
accompany  the  order  with  the  cash  ($1.00). 

8.  Because  the  subject  of  Elocution  is  becoming  more  popular  and  you 
want  standard  works. 

9.  Because  this  is  a  standard  work. 

ID.    Because  after  the  date  of  issue  ^ou  can  not  obtain  a  single  copy  for 
less  than  .$i.5a 


BOOK    TABLE. 

CONDUCTED  BY  6.  DALLAS  LIKD. 


Words  and  Numbers.  A  Lesson  Book  for  Primary  Schools.  By  Henry 
E.  Sawyer,  A.  M.  Associate  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn.  Boftton:  Thompson  Brown  &  Co.  Thos.  H.  Bush,  70  Metropol- 
itan Block,  Chicago,  111.,  Western  Agt. 

This  little  work  was  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  primary 
schools  under  the  author's  supervision  and  was  used  in  them  in  manu- 
script We  quote  from  the  author's  preface  which  briefly  explains  the 
contents.    "  It  is  designed  for  the  second  year  in  the  primary  school  and 
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with  the  exception  of  a  reader  is  the  only  book  they  will  need  that  year. 
On  each  page  the  work  for  one  week  is  prescribed.  This  consists  of  i.  A 
tnotto  or  sentiment  to  be  learned  and  recited.  This  serves  also  as  the  copy 
for  writing  lessons  through  the  week.  2.  Four  short  spelling  lessons.  3. 
Tables  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division.  4.  A  large 
number  of  carefully  graded  examples  for  slate- work.  5.  Four  topics  for 
oral  lessons  on  behavior;  morals,  hygiene,  plants,  animals,  points  of  the 
•compass,  place,  geography,  measures,  or  natural  phenomena."  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  pages  of  hints  &c.,  to  teachers.  We  can  easily  imagine  a 
live  teacher  making  good  use  of  this  book  in  the  school  room.  Too  many 
primary  teachers  are  not  just  the  right  persons  in  the  right  places.  This 
book  suggests  a  natural  method  of  instruction  and  will  have  a  tendency 
to  elevate  the  grade  of  work  done  in  primary  departments.  Price  for  in- 
troduction 18  cts. 

Practical  Lessons  in  English,  Made  Brief  by  the  Omission  of  Nones- 
sentials. By  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  A.  M.  Supt.  oi  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Mich. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. :  New  York  and  Chicago. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  been  true  to  the  title.  The  lessons  are  prac- 
tical and  contain  only  the  important  part  of  what  is  generally  contained  in 

text  books  on  grammar.  The  aim  has  been  to  present  the  subject  in  such 
a  manner  that  grammar  will  appear  a  delightful  and  important  study  and 
not  a  dry  mass  of  technical  matter.    The  comparatively  few  essentials  of 

the  subject  are  copiously  illustrated  by  examples  for  practice.  The  author 
truly  says,  "  Words  are  lifeless  things  until  they  are  put  into  relations  with 

other  words."  Therefore  he  begins  the  subject  with  a  discussion  of  the 
sentence.    It  is  a  compact  and  neat  volume  of  202  pp.  in  excellent  typo- 

,^aphy  on  tinted  paper. 

Appleton*s  American  Standard  Geographies,  Based  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  the  Science  of  Education  and  Giving  Special  Prominence  to  the 
Industrial,  Commercial,  and  Practical  Features.  Elementary  Geography. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. :   New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

A  school  Geography  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  The 
•subject  is  treated  objectively,  being  presented  in  a  simple  manner  which 
leads  the  pupil  to  definitions.  Instead  of  beginnning  with  a  general  de- 
•scription  of  the  earth  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  direction 
and  distance  and  the  geography  of  the  school  room  and  school  grounds, 
from  there  to  individual  countries  and  thus  up  to.  the  earth  as  a  whole. 
The  topic  method  is  skilfuly  combined  with  the  question  and  answer  sys- 
tem. The  illustrations  are  new  and  fine  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
^ok  is  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  school  books. 

Exhibition  Days,  Containing  Dialogues  Recitations,  Charades,  Tableaux, 
Original  Blackboard  Exercises,  Pantomimes,  and  Plays.  For  Grammar 
and  High  Schools,  and  Parish  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Bv  Mary  B. 
C.  Slade,  Editor  of  "  Good  Times"  and  author  of  " Children's  Hour," 
***  Holiday  Concert "  etc.     Boston :     Henry  A.  Young  &  Co. 

This  little  book  will  help  fill  an  important  place.    The  selections  are 

generally  good  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 


I 
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Publtsher*s  DepartmeiU. 


Thb  Childken's  Hour,  Containing  Diologuen,  Speeches,  Motion  Songt, 

Ttbleaui,  Choradea,  Blackboard  Exerciies,  luvenile  Comedies,  and  Other 

Entertain  men  ta.     For  Primary   Schools,   tCindergartene,   and  Juvenile 

Home  EnterUinmentB,  By  Mri.  Mary  B.C.  Slade.     Boston:  Henrj' A. 

Young  &  Co.  I 

We  can  say  the  same  or  this  book  tliat  we  said  or  Exhibition  Days. 
T«R  Art  of  Securing  Attention,  By  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.  Syracuse 

N.  Y^  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.     Price  1.5  cenla. 

This  is  No.  4  of  the  School  Room  Classics  and  is  the  substance  of  a 
^eclure  delivered  to  training  ctaeses  established  in  connection  ivith  the 
British  Sunday  School  Union. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

Song  Bells!  A  Music  Book  for  Public  Schools  and  Juvenile  Singing 
Classes.  To  which  is  Prefined  a  Con.plete  and  Attractive  Course  of  Ele- 
Tnentary  Instructions  and  a  Great  Variety  of  One,  Two,  Three,  and  Four 
Part  Songs,  By  L.  O.  Emerson,  Author  of  "Golden  Wreath,"  "  Merry 
-Chimes"  &c.  Boston;  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  New  York;  C.  H.  Ditson  & 
-Co.,  Philadelphia;    J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co^  Chicago:  Lyon  &  Heady. 

The  Morning  Lightl  A  Choice  Collection  of  New  and  Old  Songs  for 
Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  Conference  .Meetings  and  the  Home 
Circle,  By  S.W.  Straub,  Author  of  "  Golden  Rule,"  "Good  Cheer"  &c. 
Chicago;  Root  &  Sons,  Music  Co.  Sample  copy  35  cts.,  $30  per  hun- 
dred. 

Carleton's  Language -Culture  No.  i.  Word  Practice,  a  Graded  Outline 
for  Spelling,  Pronouncing  and  Using  Words,  with  Ruled  Blanks  for  the 
Practice,  By  W.J.  Carleton,  Principal  German- English  School,  Indlanap- 

Manual  of  the  French  Verb,  Showing  its  Complete  Formation.  De- 
signed to  accompany  Every  French  Course,  By  Ellen  Freeman,  Cincin- 
nati ;  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    Price  15  eta. 


Danvim 

Id  jewelry 


Free  Hand  DnwlDfa.— TlirM 

SheWi.— 30  Druwinji  on  r  Sheet,— jo  in  all,  mailed 
for  IS  cenU,  or  $  .70  per  dot 

Blackboard  Beiotiet  ]urt  published.  New 
And  elegant.  Flipiree  indicate  the  BaaiHKiHO  and 
Oaniit  of  the  Luiia.  bence  Bnj  teacher  can  make 

Send  silver  quarter.  ' 

W.  N.  HULL, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Teacher   ol    Drawing  Ac,  Iowa  Slate  Nonnal 


Jeweler;  aeaier  in  v¥ sicnee,  i;iocl«,  Oliver- 
v^'J.iJ^Mlware,  Spectacles  and  Fine  Jewelry.  Sut  tide  Public  Sqoare, 
idluia.  RepsmngolallkindineitlyeiecutedandwiiTunted.  Teachers  in  neuJ 
and  jewelry  ibOLLld  write  tor  prices. 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 


r  Houston's  Elbmknts  of  Natural  Philosophy.— Up  to  the  times  in  every  respect    To 
examine  it  is  to  introduce  it.    Price,  $1.35. 

Houston's  Easy  Lbssons  in  Natural  Philosophy.— A  book  for  children.  Price  50  cts. 

Wbbb's  Modkl  Word>Book  Series,  cnmprisini;:  I.  The  Model  Definer,  Price  40  cents* 
n.  The  Model  Etymolog^y,  pnce  65  cents;    III.  A  Manual  of  Btymok^^,  price  $i.oa 

Hakt's  Blsmsntary  Grammar.— Teachers  will  be  pleased  with  this  little  book.  It  is  a 
plain,  practical  and  orogrcssive  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar;  written  by 
a  teacher  who  in  a  life-long  experience  in  the  school-room  studied  profoundly  the  methods 
of  approaching  the  young  mino.    Price  ^  cents. 

Groesbbck's  Practical  Book -Keeping —School  Edition.— The  School  Edition  of 
Groesbeck's  Practical  Book-Keeping,  it  is  believed,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  classes 
commencing  the  study  than  any  other  book  in  the  market.  It  is  plain,  practical  and  pro-  . 
gressive  and  well-arranged  for  use  in  i>chooIs.  It  contains  both  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
and  can  be  taught  bv  ariy  teacher  with  but  very  little  study,  even  if  he  has  not  already  mas- 
tered the  science  of  book-keeping.  p 


WrrHODT  A  RIVAL: 


Hart's  Composition  i  Btietoric, 


PRICE,  $1J35. 


HOTJSTOI^'S 


A  text-book  that  will  gladden  the  hearU  of  both  teachers  and  pnpils.  With  it  the 
subiectcan  be  mastered  in  less  time  than  with  any  other  book  on  the  subject.    Price  $1.50^ 

Wilson's  Elementary  Algebra.— With  this  book  in  hand,  the  pupil  cannot  help  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties  that  invariably  present  themselves  at  the  very  threshold  of*  the  stady  or 
Algebra.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  book,  and  beliere 
that  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure  its  very  general  use.    Price  $i*S(X 

Manuals  For  Teachers.- No.  i.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses,  50  cents;  No.  a. 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Memonr,  50  cents;  No.  3.  On  the  Use  of  Words,  50  cents.  No. 
4.    On  Discipline,  50  cents ;    No.  5.    On  Class  Teaching  50  cents. 

The  Teacher.— A  Monthly  Educational  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Teachers, 
Schools  and  the  cause  of  education  in  general.  Price,  50  cents  per  annum.  Specimen  copy 
free.    Send  for  our  Catalogue.     Ple.ise  address^ 


EDREDGB  k  6R0.,  17  Norfli  SereDth  St, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NOW  READY. 


CREATE  AN  INTEREST  IN  YOUR  CLASSES- 


«AVB   TIME    AND    TEACH    PENMANSHIP,  USE   OF    CAPITALS, 
AND  ABBREVIATIONS,  DIACRITICAL  MARKS, 

ETC.,  BY  USING 

The "  Normal  Teacher" 

BLANK  SPELLER, 

BY  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ruled  blank  book  for  writing  speHiag  loMons 
it  will  contain  the  following  valuable  matter  : 

1.  Diacritical  marks,  their  names  and  explanation  of  their  uses. 

2.  The  principal  available  rules  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  ust  of 
«ipitak  and  punctuation. 

3.  Hints  in  teaching  spelling. 

4.  Model  spelling  lessons  and  directions  for  using  the  book, 
PHIOSf  ^  Cents,    Sample  for  examination,  with  view  to  introd«c« 

tion,  15  cts.  Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.  Six  copies,  $ixx> ;  12 
copies,  $1.75;  14  copies,  $2.QO ;  20  copies,  $2.25;  25  copies,  $2.25;  OR- 
DER AT  ONCE. 

ADDBE8S 

J.  E.  Sherrill,  Proper 

"  NORMAL  TEACHER  "  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

DanvUle^  IntHana> 

"QUEER  QUERIES'" 

JL  BOOK  FOR  THE  STUDENT, 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TEACHER, 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY 

▲  OcUeotion  of  Questions  on  Different  Branches  of  Stady. 

This  system  of  teaching  '*  thines  not  in  the  books  "  has  been  in  use  in  many  of  the 
'pvblic  Bchoo'is  for  several  years,  and  has  met  with  almost  unlimited  success  In  being 
the  means  of  inculcating  facts  and  principles  into  the  youthful  mind  which  can  hardly 
%« Impressed  upon  tne  memory  in  any  other  way.  It  will  lead  to  investigatfons  and 
Tesearches  on  the  part  of  the  student  which  can  not  prove  otherwise  than  beneficial. 
Creates  great  interest  in  schools,  at  Institutes,  wherever  used.  Price,  2S  cents;  |1.0(^ 
perdosen,  postpaid. 

Published  by  the  "Nobmai.  Tbachxb**  Publishing  Hourx,  DanvlUe,  Ind. 
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NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCH 


Ju 


BXPENSES,  $a7S  per  week,  gl^iS'JiSSS^'.ISSi 

and  book  rent. 

Many  are  bringing  the  entire  expense,  including  fuel,  light,  and  personal  wasluog  within 
lie  sum,  $3.50. 

The  SPRl'NGTERM  begins  Jan.  19,  1S81,  commencing  advancdd  and  review  classes  in 
tall  the  qommon  branches  are  sustained ;  also  in  most  of  the  higher,  indudinj^  higher  aritb^ 
snetic,  algebra.  Geometry,  book-keeping,  surveying  engineering,  rhetoric,  history;  also  in 
penmanship,  elocution,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  select  their  own  classes,  paying  from  time  oi  entrance; 

The  Superior  Advantages 

•ffered  in  this  institution  for  the  rapid  and  thorough  mastery  of  every  subject  make  it,  by 
far,  the  cheapest  school  or  college  in  existence. 

These  advantages  consist,  in  part,  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  instruction  and  training  in- 
vented and  practiced  here;  in  the  fuct,  that  all  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  this  institution 
and  sclectea  from  the  best  of  thost-  trained  here,  each  one  for  his  or  her  special  fitness  for 
the  position  occupied ;  also  in  the  free  use  of  an  extensive  library  and  apparatus. 

So  popular  are  these  methods,  invented  and  pursued  here,  that  more  tnan  a  dozen  of  our 
fpraduates  are  carrving  on  paying  institutions  of  their  own,  using  the  same  methods  so  par 
as  thev  are  able.  Still,  the  original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effective  methods  ot  train' 
ing  and  drill  is  ever  in  adv<ince  by  new  improvements,  and  by  employing  teachers  trained 
especially  in  and  for  this  work,  here. 

THE  UNEQUALED  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  STU- 
DENTS, 

both  graduates  and  non -graduates,  in  all  the  professions,  as  well  as  in  teaching  and  busi- 
ness, gives  assuranee  to  those  who  come  here  of  like  success. 

In  most  cases,  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables  the  teacher  to  secure  a 
better  position,  with  increased  wages,  enough  so  to  reimburse  him  or  her  speedily  for  the 
•utlay. 

Our  students  come  in  competitum,  everywhere,  with  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  of 
ether  Normal  Schools,  who  have  spent  more  than 

Double  the  Amount  of  Ttme 

aad  money  in  their  education:  and  yet  those  trained  here  more  frequently  secvre  the  besi 
positions  and  retain  them  with  increased  salaries. 


which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  gives  fixll  information  on  all  desirable  topics  pertainlag 
to  the  school. 


SEND  FOR  COPY. 


ADDRESS 


LEBANON, 


OHIO. 


MINBRAIJS,  SCIENTIFIC  &  MEDICAL 

BOOItS, 

SHELLS,  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,  EGGS, 

And  all  ol^Jeots  of  NATUBAL.  HISTORY  are  bought,  sold  and  ezohanged 

BY  A.  E.  POOTE,  M.  D., 

Vo.  191  Ore«nwioh  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  N.  Y.  branch,  for  local  busi< 
ness  only,  47  Murray  St.,  two  squares  from  P.  O. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralotjry;  H'ellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
rancement  of  Science;  Life  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  City. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  by  mail.  Specimen  copy  of  the  illustrated 
monthly  Naturalist's  Leisure  Hour  of  3a  pat^es  sent  free.  Subscnption  75  cents  a  year,  for 
club  rates  and  premiums  see  each  monthly  issue. 

I  received  the  hischest  award  g'iven  to  any  one  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  and 
the  only  award  and  medal  ^iven  to  any  American  for  "  Collections  ot  Minrrals." 

My  Mineraloi^ical  Cataloji^ue  of  100  paj^es  is  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  as  cents,  heavy 
paper,  ^o  cents,  bound  in  cloth  7S  cents,  naif  sheep  Si.as.hali  calf  $1.3^,  cloth  interleaved  $1.00, 
sheep  interleaved  $i.as,  calf  interleaved  $1.50;  (price  list  alone,  10  pp.  3  cents).  It  is  pro 
fusely  illustrated,  and  the  printer  and  eng[raver  cnari<-ed  me  about  $1100  before  a  copy  was 
strucK  off.  By  means  of  the  table  of  species  and  accompanying  tables  most  species  mav  be 
verified.  The  price  list  is  an  excellent  check  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  species 
and  the  more  common  varieties,  arrangfed  alphabetically  and  preceded  by  the  specie  num- 
ber. The  species  number  indicates  the  place  of  any  mineral  in  the  table  of  species,  after  it 
will  be  found  the  species  name,  composition,  streak  or  luster,  cleavig^e  or  fracture,  hard- 
iness, specific  s;'i'^v>^y>Ti>sibility  and  crystallization.  I  have  very  many  species  not  on  the 
price  list,  and  some  that  I  had  in  1876  are  no  lon§^er  in  stock. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MINERALS 

For  Stadenis,  Amateors,  Professors,  Pbysiciaos,  and  Other  Professionaljeo. 

The  collections  of  100  illustrate  all  the  principal  species  and  all  the  grand  subdivisions  in 
Dana  and  other  workj  on  Mineralog-y;  all  the  principal  Ores,  Ac,  &c.  The  collections  are 
labelled  with  printed  label  that  can  only  be  removed  by 'soaking'.  The  labels  of  the  $S-<^ 
and  hlg^her  priced  collections  irive  Dana's  species  number,  the  name,  locality,  and  in  most 
cues,  the  composition  of  the  Mineral.  Also  accompanied  by  my  illustrated  Catalc^^e  and 
table  of  species.    The  sizes  g;iven  are  avcrsige;  so^ne  smaller,  many  larifer. 


Number  of  Spbcxmjsns. 

-»S           so          xoo 
in  box    in  oox    in  box 

100 

aoo   1   300 

Crystals  and  fragments, 

Student's  size,  larger,       .... 

Amateur's  size,  aK  in.xi^. 

High  School  or  Academy  size,  33^x3^  in., 

stielf  specimens 

College  size,  '^^4*6  in.,  shelf  specimens. 

S    5P 

I  so 

$1  00 
300 

$2  00     $1  00 

6  00       5  00 

10  00 

as  00 
1  Ko  00 

$3  00 
10  00 
as  cx> 

SO  00 

KOOO 

$300 
as  00 
SO  00 

100  00 
^00  00 

I  have  now  over  totty  tons,  and  over  $So,ooo  worth  of  Minerals,  mostly  crystallized,  in 
stock.  It  is  well  recognized  that  my  prices  are  lower  and  my  specimens  better  labelled  than 
those  of  any  other  dealer  in  the  country.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  immense  stock  I  carry 
(the  largest  in  minerals  of  an}'  in  the  country)  and  my  system  of  printed  labels  attached 
to  the  specimens. 

Shells,  &c. — I  can  put  np  collections  of  shells  \it  the  following  low  rates :  as  Genera,  as 
species,  ti.oo;  in  box,  $1.35,  50  Genera,  100  species,  $S*oo;  in  box,  $6.00.  too  Genera,  joo 
species,  fas-^o;  ano  Grenerrf,  1,000  species,  $iSo.oo:  350  Genera,  a,ooo  S|)ecies,  $soo.oo.  See 
Nov.  List  of  beautiful  collections  of  Minerals,  Snells,  Eggs,  &c.,  in  solid  black  walnut 
boxes  for  presents.  MUMH  Mi 

Catalogue  of  a,sooo  species  of  Shelb,  made  for  me  by  Geo.  W.  Trj-on,  Jr.,  who  has  la- 
belled nearly  all  my  shells,  3  cents,  printed  on  heavy  paper  with  genus  label  list  10  cts.  I 
I  have  purchased  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  known,  and  have  now  over  a,ooo 
lbs.,  3,000  species,  and  30,000  specimens  of  Shells  and  Corals  in  stock.  Cataloi^ue  of  Birds, 
Ef^gs,  Eyes,  Skins,  &c,&c.,  3  cts.  Catalogues  of  Books,  16  pp.,  ea.  3  cts.  Medicine,  Ac, 
48  pp  >  S  cents.    (Please  specify  exactly  what  class  of  books  you  wish.) 

As  the  correct  naminif  of  the  specimens  will  be  the  important  point  to  most  persons,  I 
leel  justified  in  mentioning  that  1  have  been  a  collector  of  Minerals  for  sixteen  years:  that  I 
was  a  student  under  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  at  Cambridge,  and  Prof.  A.  Hofman  at  Berlin. 
I  was  also  Instructor  at  Michigan  University,  and  Professor  in  the  Iowa  S.  A.  College  in 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  for  six  years. 

send  for  the  Naturalh^s  Leisure  HouTy  giving  full  particulars.  Specimen  copy  free. 
You  will  confer  a  double  £ftvor  by  hftnding  Uiis  to  some  physician,  or  other  person  inter- 
ested in  science. 
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THE  COUNTRY  lEACHER  SERVED  AT  LAST* 


A    NEW    WORK. 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS: 


PBICE,  $1.95. 


This  work  is  not  the  fine-spun  theory  of  a  College  professor,  hatched  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  or  a  country  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  country  school-room. 

It  is  not  a  mass  of  ** glittering  generalities/*  but  suggestions  in  detail  as 
to  how  to  teach  and  manage  an  ungraded  school,  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  one  who  has  been  there  himself. 

I.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa- 
irons  and  to  society  in  general. 

3.  It  tells  what*qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 

3.  It  tells  how  to  appl^  for  a  school. 

4.  It  describes  in  cletail  the  most  approved  and  applicable  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  branches  studied  in  a  country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  vei'y  practical  hints  about  apparatus  and  school  tarctd" 
tecture.    Every  country  teacher  should  have  it. 

It  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject  The  only  woiic 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  of  country  teachers. 

Hemefnber  that  it  is  the  worh  of  a  country  teacher. 
Every  teacher  who  is  disgusted  with   the  "fine-spun"  theories  given  is 
most  books  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  is  sure  to  be  intensely  delighted  wilk 
this  book. 

Teachers  (and  they  are  numbered  by  the  legion),  who  have  searched  ia  , 
vain  through  a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,  for  something  ^odSicirf 
for  their  country  schools,  should  give  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting^  Thoroughly  Practical^  Mminently  Adapted  /#  iXt 
Country  Schools, 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers*  works  published  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  most  practi* 
€al  work  for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  been  issued  firom  the  press. 
The  book  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once,  I.  It  will  give  you  new  insight  into  your  work. 
9.  It  will  lead  you  to  see  and  realize  more  pleasure  and  happiness  in  yoiv 
work  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  it  before.  3.  It  will  ^ve 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.  4.  It  MrilT  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  of  your  work. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 

J .  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


i 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  Uf  Tour  Dull  Grammar  Class  by  Using 

THE  "NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  arranged  for  written  farsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  for 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  for  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Rules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  Infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  matter,  all  of  which  every 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  the  most  convenient  ming  imaginable 
to  have  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  but  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  having 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also. 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why7 

1.  Because  by  its  use  you  can  secure  regularity  and  order  in  the  prepar 
ation  of  parsinp^  lessons  and  steer  clear  of  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  mist 
style  of  recitation  -which  makes  Grammar  **  so  dull  and  uninteresting.*' 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  the  recitation 
through  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

A.  By  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  have  been 
maae,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  him  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &c.,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  to  avoid  waste  of  time,  secure 

S'omptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.    And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing 
00k  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  can  be 
bought  at  book  stores.    When  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.     Retail  price,  3oc  per  copy. 
Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into 
schools,  15c. 

Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.;  6  copies  for  $1.00;  12  copies  $1.75, 

14  copies  $2.00;  20  copies  $2.2  c;  25  copies  $2.^a    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  £.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  *" Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  Housa 

Danville,  Ind. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD 


33^  PENS. 


Esterbrook's 


'^r^fALCON  PEN 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

For  sale  by  all  stationers,  and  at  wholesale  by 

KSTERBROOK  STEET.  PEN  CO.,  ao  John  St.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:    LezlDfton,  Ky. 

CHARTER  FERPEl  UAL.— Officeks:    T.  C.  H,  Vance,  President:  Geo.  A.  Chase 

Vice-President;  S.  S.  Puckett,  Treasurer;  J".  B.  Threlkel<t,  Secrctiiry. 

Advisory  Boakd:  Hon.  Ios.  D.  I'ickelt,  Frankfort,  Ky  :  Hon  J  D.  Shannon,  JrfTcrson 
City,  Mo.;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffrier,  Richmond,  Va.;  Prof.  F.  W.  Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Prof.  W.  B.  Bonnell,  Atlant-fT  0«. ;  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  Geneseo,  New  York;  Prof.  W.  O. 
Roffers,  New  Orltrans.  La.;  Rev.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  han  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  O.  Bul- 
lock, M.  D.,  Medical  Director;  Bre«  kinridge  Jt  Shelby,  Counsellors. 

A  new  plan  of  Lift:  Insurance.  Costs  less  than  halt  than  by  the  old  plan.  Has  nothing' 
in  common  with  "  cooperative  "  nr  "  assessment "  msur:  nee  so*  called.  Conducted  by  lead- 
ing educators  residents  of  various  parts  of  the  U.  S. — The  simplest,  cheapc&t  and  therefore 
the  best  plan  operated  in  this  country. 

Agents,  both  State  and  local  wunted  for  every  State  and  Territory.  Teachers  preferred — 
Must  come  with  best  recommendsitions.    Tenns  liberal. 

Teachers,  Pyt>icians,  Lawyers,  and  Ministets  ft>rm  the  b  isis  of  operation  yet  risks  will  be 
taken  on  all  classes  whose  vacations  are  not  specially  hazardous. 

For  circulars  or  any  information.    Address, 

T.  B.  THRELKELD,  Sec' v., 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 


Belb  of  Furv  Copp«r  atid  Tin  for  Chnrche^ 
BchoolH,  Fire  AUrms,  Farinn,  etc.    FULLx 
WARRANTED.    Ostalosne  Hont  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  a 


SCHOOL    AND    AMATEUR    DRAMAS, 

Best  collection  published Price  15  cents  each. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  TABLEAUX. 

A  choice  collection,  classical  and  comic acjcejits. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  DIALOCSUES. 

Short  and  spicy,  for  boys  and  ^x\%.  Two  numbers  ready. 

Per  number. . .' 35  cents. 

SCRAP  BOOK  RECrrA  no N  SERIES. 

Ltitest!   Freshest!  Best!  Two  numbers.  Per  number.... 2<  cents. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERI.NTENDENT'S  QUESTIONS. 

Just  the  thin^  for  class-drill,  reviews,  and  examinations.     Ar- 
ithmetic, 1,000  questions  and  problems. 35  cents. 

Geoeraphv,  i,oao  questions 25  cents. 

HOURS  OF  RECREA ITON. 

A  monthly  mag-azine  for  teachers,  students,  and  young- 
folks,  spicy,  pointed  and  interesting.  Contains  choice 
readings,  dialogues,  etc Per  year,  50  cents. 

Pull  descriptive  catalogue  tree. 

Address  T.  S.  DGNISON,  70  Metropohtan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


A  CARD  TO  TEACHER^S. 

enangre  (or  Dooks  you  may  need.     Please  send  m< 


If  you  have  school  books  which  yon  do 

not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  ez- 

me  a  list  of  those  you  would  exchange  or 

ill.  ^Orders  solicited  for  cheap  school  books,  andj^or  miscellaneous  books.     Send  your  (V- 


ders  to  C.  &L  Barnks,  63  and  65  Washington  St,  Chicago,  111. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

GENERAL  ITEMS: 

1.  We  have  a  full  faculty  of  energetic,  efficient  and  Normally  trained 
teachers. 

2.  The  teachers  devote  all  their  time  to  school-work.  None  are  engag- 
ed in  other  professions  or  book-selling. 

3.  Pleasant  relations  exist  between*  students  and  teachers.  That  cold 
formality,  so  marked  in  some  institutions,  is  unknown  here. 

4.  We  have  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  com- 
tnunity. 

5.  Wealth  does  not  determine  the  standing  of  pupils  in  the  school  or 
tn  the  town.  A  pupil's  position  in  the  estimation  of  students,  citizens, 
and  teachers,  is  determined  by  his  actual  worth. 

6.  There  are  no  grog-shops  in  Danville  or  Hendricks  county.  The 
<)runken  riots,  common  to  some  places,  are  seldom  heard  of  here.  This 
helps  make  Danville  a  pleasant  locality  for  a  school,  away  from  the  sight 
and  sound  of  drunken  debauchery. 

7.  We  have  large,  well  arranged  and  comfortably  fnmished  buildings., 

8.  Classes  are  kept  at  proper  sizes. 

9.  The  Natural  Sciences  are  taught  every  term. 

10.  t^^Text-books  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  a  volume  per  term. 

11.  The  school  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  including  a  fine  micro- 
scope, a  magnificent  set  of  Surveying  and  Engineering  Instruments,  a  full 
line  of  Chemical,  Philosophical  and  Anatomical  apparatus,  Geological 
Cabinet,  Botanical  Charts,  Metrical  apparatus,  etc. 

la.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  Law  Lectures,  Preparaty  Medical 
Course,  Business  Course,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Every  Department  is  alive  with  interest,  enthusiasm,  activity,  and 
a  spirit  of  investigation. 

14.  Our  students  have  been  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  land 
Prom  various  quarters  we  hear  of  their  prosperity,  as  Teachers,  Editors, 
Doctors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  County  Superintendents,  Farmers  and  Busi- 
ness Men.  Wherever  found  they  as  a  rule  are  attending  closely  to  their 
business,  and  making  it  go.  Repeatedly  do  we  hear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  success  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  Normal  drive  and 
enthusiasm,  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  Normal  principles. 

15.  The  Central  Normal  College  is  the  most  economical  school  in  the 
land.    We  can  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unpredjudiced  mind. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

F.  ?•  ADAMS,  Principal, 
DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 
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THE  PROPER  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY. 


OUTLINES  OF  UNITED  STATES  fflSTORY. 


B7  A.  EEBER  EOLBROOE, 


Aswciate  Principal  National  Normal  School^  Ld>cmon,  Ohio.     Pricey  76  cenU^ 

This  work  la  the  result  of  practical  school-room  tests,  through  many  years,  aa  to  the- 
best  methods  of  teaching  history.    The  methods  generally  In  use  make  the  study  dry 
and  repulsive.    Memorizing  dates  and  trying  to  answer  certain  questions  are  not  all  or 
the  study  of  history. 

This  book  presents  a  logical,  concise  and  complete  classlflcation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. The  knowledge  of  an  event  is  of  no  importance  unless  taken  in  connection  with, 
other  events.  The  events  are  here  presented  in  their  true  relations,  co-ordinating  and 
subordinating,  generalizing  and  particularizing,  so  that  a  view  of  the  whole  subject 
may  be  grasped  by  the  mind  and  retained  in  the  memory. 

It  will  be  valuable  not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  will  answer  a  good  purpose  to* 
the  private  student  of  history  aa  a  book  of  reference. 

RBAD  WHAT  THBT  SAT  AB01TT  IT  AND  SBIfD  FOB  A  COFT. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  llbnay.^Oreenetutle  Bemnar, 

The  work  is  really  a  compilation  of  dates  and  events,  systematically  and  inge- 
niously arranged  so  as  to  strike  the  eye  and  memory.— /fMfianapo/j<  Dailjf  Journal 

This  is  a  very  useful  volume.  The  writer  is  the  son  of  A.  Holbrook,  Principal  of 
the  Lebanon  Normal  School,  Ohio,  and  is  recognised  as  a  most  able  teacher.  His  mind 
is  amply  stored,  and  he  stands  in  a  commanding  position.  The  work  he  is  doing  will 
be  felt  in  thousands  of  schools.  Of  this.he  Ls  conscious,  and  this  text-book  shows  a  cor- 
rect desire  to  aid  the  teacher  to  work  rapidly  and  skillfully.  The  work  is  not  to  sup- 
plant any  text-book,  bui  to  aid  the  teacher  to  teaeh.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  method 
of  the  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  pupil.  These  outlines  will  be  of  service- 
to  any  teacher. —I^few  York  School  Journal. 

These  outlines  present  a  clear  view  of  American  history.  They  present  the  subject 
in  an  attractive  light  to  the  child,  and  incite  to  investigation.— ITMfmt  Ed.  Review. 

We  can  say  from  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  school-room  that  it  will  All  a  long- 
felt  want.— /fenrfricA*  County  rnkm. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  this  hand-hook  of  United  States  history  is  to  present  a 
quickbut  total  bird's-eye  of  our  nation's  history,  making  a  full  survey  of  the  whole 
ground,  and  marking  out  its  salient  features.  The  whole  Is  divided  into  three  great 
eras  and  nine  great  periods.  The  three  eras  are.  Organization.  Nationalization,  Refor- 
mation. The  nine  periods  (three  to  each  era>  are,  Explorations,  Colonization,  Consol- 
idation, Separation,  Organization,  Federalization,  Agitation,  Emancipation,  Reorgani- 
zation. These  outlines  were  first  presented  and  tested  nearly  ten  years  ago.  They  cer- 
tainly bid  fair  to  be  useful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils.- 2%«  Church  Union. 

Many  more  such  notices  could  be  given,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  Hoping  ta 
receive  your  early  order,  I  am.  Very  truly  , 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Prop.  Normal  Publishing  House. 

Danville^  Ind, 


POPULARIZE  SCIENCE 

BY  USING  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN 

t 

Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Vr  O.  DALLAS  LIND, 

Author  of  "  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,''  "Normal  Outlines  of 
Common  Branches"  Etc.     Price — 40c  in  Paper,  60c  in  Cloth. 

This  book  contains  200  experiments  In  Chemistry,  and  over  100  tn  Natural  Phlloso. 
phy,  all  of  which  can  be  performed  by  any  person,  anywhere,  with  apparatus  which 
he  can  constjuct  for  himselt  by  the  directions  here  given,  and  using  such  material  as 
will  eost  but  a  trifle,  or  may  be  picked  up  anywhere.  The  greater  number  of  the  ex. 
periments  in  philosophy  cost  nothing  but  a  little  time,  and  all  tne  experiments  in  the 
book  (something  over  300),  with  the  excepUon  of  half  a  dozen,  may  be  performed  at  i 
cost  of  less  than  $5. 

,,«  The  experiments  illustrate  all  the  more  Important  principles  of  these  sciences.  The 
MS.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  classes  in  the  Central  Normal  College,  Danville^ 
Ind.,  the  students  performing  the  experiments  and  constructing  the  apparatus.  Its 
worth  was  thus  practically  tested  before  It  went  into  print. 

1.  Every  teacher  who  has.  or  expects  to  have,  a  class  in  either  of  these  sciences 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book. 

2.  Every  young  person  who  wishes  to  puraue  these  studies  privatelv  should  have 
a  eopy. 

8.  Every  student  in  a  Nonnal  school,  College  or  high  school  who  !s  studying  these 
branches  needs  a  copy. 

4.  Every  teacher  of  a  country  school,  or  of  a  graded  school,  should  possess  acopv^ 
that  he  may  be  able  to  illustrate  science  in  oral  drills  and  lectures  as  a  general  morn- 
ing exerdae.    It  is  the  best  preventive  of  tardiness  known. 

BSAD  WHAT  THKT  SAT  ABOUT   IT   AND  THBN  ORDBB  A.COPT» 

It  will  be  a  great  help  to  country  teachers.— Grfenco^ife  Banner. 

This  book  of  102  pages  contains  195  experiments  In  chemistry  and  105  in  natuial 
phllosophv.  Directions  are  given  for  performing  each  experiment  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents wlirUnd  the  book  verv  valuable.— lF«fcm  Ed.  Review. 

This  book  is  almost  indlsnenf^aWe  to  those  who  are  studvlng  chemistry  expeM- 
mentally,  and  to  those  teaching  It,  along  with  the  various  other  departments  oi  the 
common  schools,  where  the  mind  can  not  be  given  wholly  to  the  subject.  It  simplifies 
the  apparatus,  presents  the  exp>erlments  in  concise  form,  giving  In  connection  with 
eaoh  all  the  neces«arv  caviionit,  and  mak&s  the  laboratory  work  eosy  and  practical.  It 
Is  divided  into  two  principal  department^  "Experiments In  Chemistry."  and  •'  Natural 
Philosophy."  yet  ha«*  an  added  chapter  of  interest  on  preserving  natural  history  speci- 
mens, which  will  enhance  its  value  to  the  entomological  couwoie&viT.—Religio-PhUQ- 
tophieal  Journal. 

The  object  of  this  drill  work  is  praiseworthy  and  is  well  carried  out.  It  aims  to 
instruct  the  student  In  chemistr>'  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  performance  of  simple 
experiments.  Illustrative  of  ereat  principles,  without  the  aid  of  expensive  apparatus, 
and  at  trifling  cost.  Many  of  the  experiments  are  practical  as  well  as  simple.  As  a 
handbook  for  learners  in  chemistry  it  possesses  decided  Ttmni.—IndianajxdU  Dailp 
Journal. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  a  practical  teacher,  and  his  other  vol- 
umes have  shown  him  to  be  a  forcible  and  unpretentious  writer.  This  little  book  fills 
a  real  want.  There  are  treatises  enongh  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  but 
there  Is  very  Httle  experimentlncj  done.  The  way  in  which  the  two  subjects  are 
tauffht  is  enongh  to  destroy  any  boy's  interest;  a  book  is  put  into  his  hands.  The  true 
method  Is  that  of  Investigation— that  is.  to  use  an  experiment  to  find  out  a  principle. 
"We  heartily  welcome  this  volume.— A'nr  York  School  Journal.* 

We  could  give  many  other  testimonials  and  notices  of  the  book,  but  the  above  are 
sufficient  to  show  thereat  favor  with  which  the  book  is  everywhere  received,  and 
how  universally  its  object  is  commended. 

Price— F^per,  40  cents;  Cloth,  60  cents.     One-cent  itamp*  accepted.    Address, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Prop.  Normal  Publishing  House, 

Danville^  Ind. 


M'GUFFEY'S 

REVISED    READERS    AND  SPELLER. 

The  freshest,  most  attractive,  the  best  and  most  successful;  most  approved 

methods;  careful  gradation;    200  authors  represented;  250  new 

illustrations;  superior  typography,  printing  and  binding. 


OVER  1,000,000  INTRODUCED. 


FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY: 

"Your  committee  beln^  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  matter  of  durable  binding^,  sradation, 
completeness,  and  especially  in  its  features  of  review  lessons,  the  BtfiMd  aditlOB  Of  XcOttfBff'l 
Seriei  of  Btaderi  ll  mnoh  npefior  to  Apploton'l,  recommend  to  the  Board  the  introduction  of  Mc- 
Guffey's  Revised  Readers  in  place  ot  the  old  series  now  in  use,  on  the  terms  contained  in 
the  proposition  of  the  publishers."  James  P.  Maginn,  ' 

WM.  BOUTON, 

John  J.  McCann, 
Edw.  Hummbll, 
John  Gilwee. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educatioa  of  the  city  of  St.  Ixniis,  held  Tuesday, 
Aufif.  34th,  the  above  report  of  the  coMimittee  on  course  of  study,  was  accepted,  and  McGuf- 
fey's  Revised  Readers  adopted  for  the  SL  Louis  public  schools  by  a  vote  of  18  to  6. 


-Of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study. 


Oity  of  Oin.oiiiii.ati. 

From  Report  of  Text-Book  Committtee. 

«  We  believe  that  the  Revised  Series  of  McGuffey's  Readers  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
reouirements  of  the  schools. 

"The  demand  for  fresh  readinsi:  matter  is  fully  and  well  supplied,  while  there  are  many 
advanbij^es  joined  by  the  retention  of  the  same  plan  and  gradation  which  have  always 
heretofore  proved  so  well  adapted  to  oar  course  of  study. 

"  All  other  series  presented  have  the  fatal  defect  of  consistine-  of  onW  five  books,  and  not 
sufficient  rendmt;  matter.  O  ir  course  of  study  requires  six  books  ana  the  full  amount  of 
reading  matter  cimtained  in  :Nf  cGuflfey's  series. 

"  We,  therefore,  recommend  tl;e  ^  substitution  of  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  for  the 
series  in  use;  and  that  the  proposition  of  the  publishers,  herewith  submitted,  for  supplying 
the  same  be  accepted.        *••••♦•♦ 

W.  H.  Morgan,  Chairman;  Samuel  Bailby,  Jr.,  E.  C.  Williams,  W.  W.  Morrow,  of 
the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books.    June,  28,  iSSo. 

The  report  of  the  committeee  was  accepted,  and  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  aS  to  I. 


Oity   of  ^an   I^ancisco. 

Department  of  Public  Schools,  ) 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  la,  1880.  ) 

At  a  meetine-  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  on  the  ad  inst.,  a  proposition  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Van  Antwerf),  Bragg  &  Co  ,  offering  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

After  propositions  were  read  from  other  publishers  for  Readers  and  other  books.  Direc- 
tor Wadham  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  the  contract  for  Readers  be  awnrded  to  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  on  the  terms  of  their  proposition,  and  that  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  next  four  years,  commencing  July  ist,  iSSo. 

(Signed,)  George  Bsanston,  Secretary. 

f  The  above  resolution  was  adopted,  and  McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  are  now  in  exclusive 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
CINCINNATI  and  NEW  YORK. 
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DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


SPECIAL    ATTRACTIONS    AND    ADVANTAGES. 


I.  An  Experienced  and  highly  successful  Faculty,  encouraged  and  patronised  by  all  the 
«itizeHS  of  an  intelligent,  cultured,  and  hospitable  community. 

a.  A  Desirable  Locality,  Healthy,  Easv  of  access,  with  Moral,  Social  and  Religious  Ad- 
vantages,  free  fiom  saloons  and  saloon  influence. 

3.  Superior  accommodations,  among  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  well  arranged 
with  pleasant  recitation  roojis,  amply  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus. 

4.  Complete  curriculum  of  studies  each  term,  embracing  classes  of  every  grade  in  all 
the  tommon  hranche!«,  toffcther  with  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Rhetoric,  Latin,  Science, 
with  special  facilities  in  Debating,  Letter  writing,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music. 

5.  Classes  kept  at  proper  size  ^ 

rH£  FACULFV:— The  teachers  of  all  the  departments  combine  natural  and  acquired 
ability  with  years  of  succes&ful  experience. 

i'here  is  not  a  weak  or  unpopular  teacher  in  the  Institution. 

The  Principal  has  charge  of  English  Grammiir,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and 
English  Literature  The  class  in  Grammar  has  become  pre-eminently  iK>pular,  and  lor  en- 
thusiastic effort  and  successful  results  it  has  no  superior. 

The  class  in  Theory  and  Practice  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  most  efficient  methods 
•i  teaching,  and  to  the  best  theories  of  school  government. 

The  class  in  Literature  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  an  active  and  per- 
uianent  intere9t  in  ihe  subject,  and  enable  the  pupil  to  prosecute  systematically  and  enect- 
ually  the  studies  of  American  and  English  Literature  and  General'Hi  story. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Steele,  who  has  had  thirteen  yc.ir's  experience,  in  the  National  Normal  School, 
isin  charge  oi  Arithmetic,  Higher  Algebra  and   Higher  Mathematics.    In  these  classes, 
•special  attention  is  given  to  specific  utaiementf  dear  analysis  and  logical  conclusions, 

.Vfiss  Kate  Huron  has  charge  oi  J^tin,  tosreiher  with  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  per- 
taining to  the  Teachers'  Department,  of  which  she  has  immediate  control.  Her  efforts  are 
highly  appreciated  and  have  been  crowned  with  a  series  of  continued  and  progressive 
successes. 

Miss  Dora  Lieuellen  has  charge  of  Geogrs'phy,  History  and  Rhetoric.  Having  devoted 
Co  these  branches  several  years  oi  energetic  and  persistent  work  in  preparation,  her  labors 
are  rewarded  with  admirable  results. 

Prof.  W.  r.  Eddinirfield  is  in  special  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department,  and  has  suG' 
•cpeded  in  bringing  it  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  'I'his  is  one  of  the  important 
fealures  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  G.  Dallas  Lind  gives  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  Natural  Sciences.  For  ten  yean 
he  has  made  these  branches  his  specialty.  His  intense  interest  in  the  subject  and  his  untir- 
ing eflorts  in  behalf  of  his  pupils  have  produced  the  very  best  results.  Our  work  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

Dr.  Joseph  Tingley  was  for  many  years  professor  oi  Natural  Sciences  in  Asbury  Univer* 
«ity.  He  nas  a  national  reputation  as  a  scientist,  and  probably  no  man  in  the  United 
States  is  his  equal  in  inventing  and  contriving  easy  means  of  iAustration.  He  is  at  th« 
head  of  our  laboratory  for  the  construction  of  scientific  apparatus.  This  is  a  feature  en- 
joyed by  no  other  institution.  Prof.  Tingley,  also,  gives  ten  minutes  talks  in  General  Exer- 
cist'son  experiments  in  Science. ' 

Prof.  Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  is  in  chai'ge  of  the  Mimic- 
al Department.  His  reputation  Is  so  well  known  over  this  State  as  to  neea  no  special  com- 
mendation. Under  his  supervision  and  personal  instruction  musical  culture  in  the  school 
has  been  brought  to  high  standard. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Brown  comoines  the  rare  qualities  of  being  an  excellent  penman  and  a  su- 
perior instructor.  Penmanship,  under  his  tuition,  has  wcome  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
list  of  our  best  successes. 

Prof.  H.  W. Tingley  has  charge  of  the  Orchestral  Department  The  Orchestra  leads 
the  musie  in  General  Exercises  and  helps  make  each  of  these  a  delightful  and  profitable  oc- 
casion. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  the  new  features  _and  general  advantages  of  the  School 
«end  for  a  Catalogue. 


iiadrvM 


F.  P.  ADAMS,  Prinoipal, 


DAN\fILB,  INDIANi 
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OF    THE 

,Common  School  Branches^ 

DESIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHERS"  AND  PUPILS  IN  THE- 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

BT  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 

Author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools* 


PR  I C By  SiM>, 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Should  he  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  Land. 

The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The* 
''old  rote  plan"  is  dying  out  The  text-book  which  is  made  up  of  questions* 
and  answers,  and  the  teacher  who  merely  asks  these  questions  and  expects- 
Ihe  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  book,  are  both  to  be  left 
fibr  behind  in  this  age  of  progress.  It  is  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to- 
direct  and  infuse  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province- 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  nature,  and  be  able  to  give,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  The  pupil,  thus, 
during  the  time  of  recitation,  takes  the  place  of  teacher,  and  by  teaching  he 
fixes  what  he  has  learned  by  study. 

This  principle  in  teaching  is  as  oM  as  Socrates,  for  it  was  the  plan  he 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  ofQueea 
Elizabeth,  stronely  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent educators  vcova  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
to  say,  the  great  niajority  of  teachers  still  pursue  a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
hearing  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  or 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
praise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts- 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to*  investigation^ 
and  pointing;  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  three  month's 
term  in  each  .of  the  following  branches,  viz:  Arithmetic,  Geography^ 
Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  is  add^  a  list 
of  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  arranged  under  appro* 
priate  heads,  and  a  list  of  test  words  in  Spelling,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  text- 
books in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  libraries,  both  public 
and  private.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  will  lead 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  withiiY 
him  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ- 
ent authors.  No  nred  of  a  uniformity  in  text-books  except  in  Keaders,  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


British  and  American  Poets. 


"We  eall  the  attention  of  teachers  to  our  beautiful  and  cheap  edition  of  the 

-•    '      most  popular 

STANDARD  BRITISH  POETS, 

Comprising  in  all  i8  Volumbs,  large  i6mo,  printed  on  fine  Tinted  Fapsr, 
Attractively  Bound  in  gilt  and  black,  uniform  style. 
Many  of  the  stereotype  plates  are  entirety  new,  and  all  of  the  Series  are 
luronght  out  in  clear  type«  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  comparing  favorably  in 
price,  style  and  quality  with  any  now  in  the  market : 

BURNS,  GOLDSMITH.  POPE, 

BYRON,  MRS.  HEMANS,  SCOTT, 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  HOOD,  TENNYSON, 

COWPER,  MILTON,  (ravorito  edition.) 

COLERIDGE,  MOORE,  WORDSWORTH, 

CRABBE,  OSSIAN,  FAVORITE  POEMS, 

f  A  choice  selection  from  the  gems  \ 
\ot  British  and  American  poetry./ 

Sztra  Cloth,  Black  Stamp,  Plain  Edges,  $1.00    Bxtra  Cloth. 

Full  QHt  Bides  aad  Edges,  Bed-Iiine  Border, 

Bevelled  Boards,  $1.20. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above, 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

,    With  a  copious  Glossary,  an  Index  to  Familiar  Passages,  and  an  In- 
dex to  the  Characters  in  Each  Play. 

1  VoL,  16mo.,  1194  pp..  Cloth,  Plain  Edges.  tl.25{  CUlt  Edges.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  best,  single  volume  Shakespeare, 
«ver  published,  containing  several  valuable  features  possessed  by  no  other 
edition. 


The  Famous  Honsahold  and  Diamond  Editions, 

These  books  are  so  well  known  that  they  require  no  recoinmendatioii. 
The  Household  edition  comprises  the  following  list : 

LONGFELLOW,  WHITTIER,  HARTE. 

SAXE,  LOWELL,  BRYANT, 

HOLMES,  EMERSON,  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

The  Diamond  Edition : 
LONGFELLOW,     WHITTIER,      HARTE,      SAXE,      and     LOWELL. 

The  Household  Edition  sent  for  $2.00  per   copy ;  the  Diamond   Edition 
$1.00  per  copy.     Address  all  orders  to 

J.  E.  SHEEEILL,  Prop'r 

•NORMAL  TEACHER"  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Danville,  Indiana* 
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INDIANA 

McGuffey's  Bevised  Readers  Adopted  for 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  COUNTIES,  INCLUDING : 

Terre  Haute,  Connersville,  Warsaw,  Dubois  Co.,  Brown  Co.,  Bloomfield, 
Corydon,  Patricksburg,  Rensselaer,  Idaville,  Bunker  Hill,  Huntington, 
Fremont,  Nor.  Manchester,  Antioch,  Dublin,  Thorntown,  Brooklyn,. 
Greensburg,  Paragon,  Xenia,  Daviess  Co.,  Monroe  Co.,  Boonville,  Blso'm- 
ington,  Montezuma,  Monrovia,  Columbus,.  Fort  Wayne,  Sullivan,  Bour- 
bon, Fairmounl,  Denver,  Valparaiso,  Lagro,  Garrett,  Warren,  Union  City, 
Martinsville,  Mooresville,  Rushville,  Centerton,  Worthington,  Spencer  Co^ 
Posey,  Co.,  Nashville,  New  Harmony,  Elletsville,  Rochester,  Argos,  Good- 
land,  Amboy,  Portland,  Somerset,  Roan,  Roanoke,  South  Bend,  Richmond, 
Anderson,  Remington,  Seymour,  Princeton,  Eminence  Franklin,  Morgan 
Co.,  E.  Connersville,  Knightsville,  Tipton,  Warrick  Co.,  Vigo  Co.,  Salem  ^ 
Petersburg.  Spencer,  Winamac,  Reynolds,  Bremen,  Wabash  Co.,  Hartford 
City,  Lincolnville,  Lafontaine,  Mt.  Etna,  Lebanon,  Union  Co.,  Frankton, 
Etc. 

McGuffey's  Readers  are  in  exclusive  use  in  Seventy- 
five  Counties  in  Indiana. 

McGuffey's   Revised   Readers 

Also  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

New  York  City,  Hoboken,  Sandusky,  Oskaloosa,  ChilicothCy  O.,  Green- 
ville, Mich.,  Mexico,  Mo.,  Newport,  Iwy.,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Wilmington,  111., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Urbana,  111.,  Newark,  O.,  Brooklyn,  Paterson,  N.  J.,. 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Burlington,  Towa,  Paris,  Ky.,  Iowa  City,  Savannah,  Mo., 
Wichita,  Kansas,  Zanesville,  O.,  Carroll  Citv,  la.,  Georgetown,  Ky., 
Savannah,  Mo.,  Frederick  town,  Mo.,  Saint  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,  Carbondale,  111.,  Effingham, 
Kas.,  Steubenville,  O.,  Middleton,  Mass.,  Hamilton,  O.,  Mansfield,  O., 
Gallatin,  Mo.,  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Charleston, 
111.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Kirksviile,  Mo.,  Dayton,  O.,  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  Clarks- 
ville.  Ten.,  Ashland,  Miss.,  Pierce  City,  Mo.,  Americus.  Ga.,  Byhalia,  Miss., 
Elk  Falls,  Kan.,  Cincinnati,  Chattanooga,  E.  Sfiginaw,  Mich.,  Columbus, 
O.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Portsmouth,  O.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Atlantic,  Iowa, 
Circleville,  O.,  Carlinville,  111.,  St.  James,  N.  Y.,  Clinton,  111.,  Columbus, 
Kan., 

AND  500  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

MeGaifey's  Revised  Readers  are  the  Most  Snceessfol  Series  Ever  Published. 
VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI       -      -       and"    -     -      NEW  YORK. 


The  Largest  Normal  School 


—IN  THE— 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  was  orj^nized  Sept.  i6,  1873,  with  35  students  m 
attendance.    It  has  grown  until  now  it  is  the  largest  Normal  School  in  the  land. 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  woric  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Thoufi^h  the  attendance  is  laree,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  the 
same  opportunity  for  work  as  thoug'h  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  aoo. 

TWENTY -THREE  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

A  speciklist  ior  each  department. 

ADVANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  THE  STUDENT. 

I.  A  Thorough  Preparatory  Course.  Students  of  any  gjade  of  advancement  may  enter, 
s.  A  complete  Teachers'  Course,  which  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  excKanging^ 
ideas  with  teachers  from  almost  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  'x,  A  full  Collenate 
Course,  which  at  other  schools  will  cost  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  fuel,  H^h^  and  washmg', 
$1,000— here  the  same  does  not  exceed  $300.  4.  A  Special  Course  in  Science.  That  this  is  i» 
charge  of  W.  A.  Yohn  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  thoroughness.  5.  One  of  the  best  Com- 
mercial Courses  in  the  United  States.  No  extra  charge.  6.  A  full  Course  of  Engineering, 
costing  at  other  schools  $355 — here  without  extra  charge.  7.  A  full  Course  in  Penman- 
ship free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Pen -Drawing,  Peo-Flourish- 
ing,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  other  school.  8.  A  course  in  Elocutiom 
and  Orthography,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  more  than  $500— here  without  extra 
charge.  M.  E.  6(^arte,  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Schodl 
of  Oratory,  has  charp^e  of  this  department.  9.  A  Fine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  that  i» 
the  Normal  Art  Training  School  at  Boston,  at  one-fifth  the  cost.  10.  A  Course  in  Music, 
eaual  to  that  of  any  conservatory.  No  extra  charge  for  vocal  music.  11.^  A  Course  in  Law, 
wnich  offers  superior  advantages.  This  Department  is  now  fully  established,  and  incharge 
of  Mark  L.  DeMotte,  L  L.  B.,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Gillett.  All  who  come  will  be  accommodate- 
ed.  The  course  is  as  complete  as  at  any  regular  Law  School.  The  expense  is  not  one-fourtli 
as  great.  la.  A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine.  13.  A  Course  in  German  free.  14.  A 
Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West,  xnis  Department  now  occupies  its  new 
rooms.  15.  A  Course  in  Phonography.  16.  One  of  the  best  reference  Libraries  in  any 
school.  17.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  in  each  department  18.  The  large  at- 
tendance enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time, 
select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire.  19.  Beginning,  ad- 
vanced, regular,  and  review  classes  are  formed  in  all  of  the'branches  every  term.  In  fact,  , 
the  student  enjoys  every  advantage  desired,  and  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  that  ot 
any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.  Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send 
for  our  new  60-page  Catal<^e,  which  we  have  lust  issued.  It  fully  explains  each  depart- 
ment. This  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address,  what  to  do  on  arriving  at  Valparaiso:  On 
reaching  the  city,  whether  by  day  or  night,  come  directly  to  the  Principal's  Office.  Some 
one  will  be  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  you.  Ample  room  is  prepared,  all  who  come  will  be 
accommodated. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  department 
now  occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  Tne  attendance 
being  so  large  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  or  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  af- 
fords advantages  for  thorouarhness  that  can  be  found  at  no  other  Commercial  School,  because 
it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business  transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange 
between  cities — the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be  suggested.  No  extra  charge  in  this  <&- 
partaenL 

SITUATIONS  SECURED. 

We  have  now  completed  such  an  arrangement  with  the  leading  business  men  of  all  ot 
our  principal  cities,  as  will  enable  us  to  render,  such  students  as  aualifv  themselves,  valu- 
able assistance  in  secuhnir  good,  paying  situations.  The  school  being  so  widely  knowm, 
gives  us  &cilities  in  this  direction  enjoyed  by  no  other  Commercial  College. 

CALENDAR.— Fall  Term  will  open  August  a4.  The  Winter  Term  November  91 
Spring  Term,  January  18, 1881.    Summer  Term,  Marcn  ^9.    Review  Term,  June  7,  18S1. 

EXPENSES. 

We  own  the  school  buildings.  We  also  own  boarding  halls  sufficient  to  accomodate  near- 
ly 1,000  students.  As  the  property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  evi« 
oent  that  we  can  furnish  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  this  Is  acA 
the  case.    We  are  able  to  control  the  prices. 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  Tuition,  $8.00  per  term.  All  boaka 
rented  at  10  per  cent,  of  cost.    No  incidentals. 

In  tiie  ladies'  halls,  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  The  halls  lor  srentlemcn  in  sinj^e 
rooms.  Suites  may  be  had  if  desired.  We  take  pleasure  m  answering  all  questions.  Write 
to  us*    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN JPrlnclpaU 


t 
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PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


€p«eleil  ,Jiijaja.wLOjom3aa.m3xt  to  tSxe  1V9«ir''h1'ng 


THE    NOBMAL    QUESTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  exfresslyfor  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  commott 
«chool  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
Questions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
4md  the  Answers  are'  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  ilM 
Author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  takea. 

The  Qaestions  and  Answers  are  classified  as  follows: 
QjiestiocDS  on  Orthography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Orthography. 

Questions  on  Reading.  '"^ 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Reading. 
Qpestions  on  Arithmetic. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Arithmetic. 
Questions  on  Grammai; 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Grammar.  .'        t 

Questions  on  U.  b.  History.  -^     '     ■  "^ 

Answers  to  Questions  on  U.  S.  History.  I  J 

Qpesticms  on  Geography. 
>  Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 
Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Q^iestions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Questions  on  Physical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Physical  Geography, 
^estions  on  Physiology. 
Answers  to  Q^iestions  on  Ph3r8iology. 
Qsiestions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Questions  on  Civil  Government. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

'  The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  ol  teachers  in  preparing  for  exaninaiioasi 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  dally 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  WitJk  am  Appendix^  containing  outlines  of  Infinitives,  Parthi- 
ples  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teadil]q|>, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  Xm  be 
Observed  During  Examination,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mmu 
Tbpic  List  for  the  Study  of  Geography,  Ac  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valaable  weiic  «C 
the  kind  ever  issued  fivm  the  press. 


i 
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We  beUeve  tfiat  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School 

jet  published.    The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  wen  sold  bo* 
fore  a  smgle  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 


Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Unfoovl 
Canada  and  from  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-sUrap  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Prioi^ 
MiJK  $i.5a 

J.  B.  SHBBBIIili, 

DAzrvzujt,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


j 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  Up  Tour  Dull  Grammar  Class  by  Ustng 

THE ''NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  arranged  for  wrttten  parsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  tor 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  for  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Kules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  Infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  matter,  all  of  which  every 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  ^e  most  convenient  thing  imaginable 
to  have  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  out  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  having 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also. 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why.? 

1.  Because  by  its  use  jou  can  secure  regularity  and  order  in  the  ^repar 
ation  of  parsing  lessons  and  steer  clear  o^  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  miss 
style  of  recitation  -which  makes  Grammar  "  so  dull  and  uninteresting." 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  the  recitation 
through  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

4L.  By  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  have  been 
maae,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  him  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &c.,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  to  avoid  waste  of  time,  secure 
promptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.  And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing 
Book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  can  be 
bought  at  book  stores.  When  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.    Retail  price,  20c  per  copy. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view -to  introduction  into 
schools,  t5c. 

Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.:  6  copies  for  $1.00;  12  copies  $1.75, 

14  copies  ^2.00;  20  copies  $2.2^;  25  copies  $2.50.    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  "Normal  Teacher  "Publishing  House 

Danville,  Ind. 


WHY   ATTEND    THE 

Cera-txsil    3iToxm-al    Colleg^e 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA? 


»ecause,  the  school  gives  the  most  for  the  least  money 
in  the  least  possible  time. 

^gr*Because,  no  other  school  offers  equal  inducements. 
See  special  announcements  in  catalogue  and  circular. 

Ig^Because  the  school  does  not  promise  to  do  impossi- 
ble things  for  its  students,  but  does  promise  to  give  them  the 
secret  of  doing  (by  "  dint  of  hard  work'*)  things  wholly  im- 
possible to  the  traming  of  many  colleges  and  all  abnormal 
"Normal"  schools. 

{Qg^Because  pupils  by  their  training  here  almost  invaria- 
bly acquire  a  high  degree  of  self-propulsion,  indomitable 
dnve  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  These  things  joined  to  thorotigh- 
ness  of  work  are  important  factors  in  the  problem  of  success. 

Hundreds  of  students  of  this  school  are  demonstrating  by 
efficient  work  that  the  school  is  worthy  of  its  liberal  patron- 
age. 

ig^Because  we  seciu-e  positions  for  our  students.  So 
popular  have  our  pupils  been  that  the  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices as  teachers  has  been  greater  than  the  supply. 

Four  prosperous  and  permanent  Normal  Schools  are  sup- 
erintended by  Central  Normalites.  Many  of  the  subordinate 
teachers  of  these  four  Normals  have  been  students  of  the 
Central  Normal.  The  principals  of  many  graded  schools 
have  been  employed  from  this  school.  From  all  quarters 
we  receive  the  welcome  news  of  the  great  success  of  our 
pupils  in  the  various  callings  of  life. 

53^Because  the  Central  Normal,  unsupported  by  Church 
endowments  or  State  appropriations,  has  risen  to  a  populari- 
ty hitherto  unattained  by  any  Normal  in  the  State,  and  is 
striving  to  live  by  being  efficient  and  useful. 

I^^Because  you  will  find  here  a  full  Faculty  of  energetic, 
well  trained  teachers  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  mter- 
ests  of  the  school  and  who  will  never  tire  of  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  aid  you  in  your  work. 

fii^^Because  of  the  great  economy  of  the  school. 

Our  catalogue  gives  mil  information  concerning  the  school 
and  contains  mformation  which  will  be  valuable  to  those  de- 
siring to  attend  school. 

It  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  the  principal, 

F.  P.  ADAMS, 

Danville,  IncL 


New  and  Standard  Text-Books 

OF/iTHE 

Eclectic  Educational  Series,  the  Best  Books 


t  tlXO  XlO^VlT-Ofllt 


I .    Spscial  Exchangk  PRicac^For  supplies  for  first  introduction  into  sdsools  in  exchange 
for  the  corresponding'  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

DL    Shscial  Introduction  Pkxcr.— For  supplies  for  first  introduction  into  schools  where 
not  already  in  use. 

in.  KEOUhKR  Prick. — For  supplies,  not  for  first  introduction,  stmt  by  express  or  fireight  on 
receipt  of  price.    If  orderea  by  mail,  one-sixth  must  be  added  to  cover  postage. 

SxNOLB  Samplb  Copies  to  teachers  and  school  officers  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  re> 
ceipt  of  the  "introduction"  price,  with  the  express  understanding  that  they  are  for  ex* 
axnination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction. 

L  XL  m. 

Exchange.  Introduction.  Hegnlai . 
Harvey's  Graded  School  Speller.    (Just 

published).    With  a  familiar  system 

of  Diacritical  marks.     i2mo,  152  pps. 

Ill $0.11  $ai5  $ai8 

Bartholomew's     Graded     Lessons     in 

Latin.     (Just  published).     12 mo,  152 

pps 50  .65  .80 

Bullet's  First  Lesson  in  French .30  .43  .50 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemestrj 05  .90  i.io 

Thalheimer's  General  History 75  1.00  1.20 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach 1.00  1.00 

Payne's  School  Supervison i.oc  i.oo 

Ray's  New  Primary  Arithmetic 10  .13  .15 

Ray's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic 17  .21  .25 

Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic 30  42  .50 

OHIO    EDITION    OF    ECLECTIC    GEOGRAPHIES. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geography,  No.  1 33  45  .55 

Ecletic  Inter meoiate  Geography,  No.  2 .       .-oo  .90  i.xo 

/(L  ed. 

For  Higher  Schools: 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  No.  3,  Ind.  ed-    .yg  1.05  1.30 

McGuffey's  Readers,  Venable's  U.  S.  History, 

Harvey  s  Readers,  Andrews's  U.   S.  Constitution, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

HolbrooK's  Grammars,  Schuyler  s  Elementary  Geometry, 

White's  Arithmetics,     .  Evan's  School  Geometry, 

Ray's  Algebras,  Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  White's  Registers  and  Records, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  etc. 
Complete  Price-List  and  Descriptive  Circulars  on  application 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


THE  COUNTRY  TEACHER  SERVED  AT  LAST! 


A    NEW    WORK. 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS; 


PBICE,  $1.8ff. 


This  work  is  not  tlie  fine-spun  theory  of  a  College  professor,  hatched  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  of  a  country  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  country  school-room. 

It  is  not  a  mass  of  **  glittering  generalities/*  but  suggestions  in  detail  as 
to  how  to  teach  and  manage  an  ungraded  school,  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  one  who  has  been  there  himself. 

1.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa- 
Irons  and  to  society  in  general. 

2.  It  tells  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 

3.  It  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  school. 

4.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most  approved  and  applicable  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  branches  studied  in  a  country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  very  practical  hints  about  apparatus  and  school  archi- 
tecture.    Every  country  teacher  should  have  it. 

It  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject  The  only  work 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  of  country  teachers. 

Remefnber  that  it  is  the  tvork  of  a  country  teacher. 
Every  teacher  who  is  disgusted  with  the  "fine- spun*' theories  g^ven  in 
most  books  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  is  sure  to  be  intensely  delighted  with 
this  book. 

Teachers  (and  they  are  numbered  by  the  legion),  who  have  searched  in 
vain  through  a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,  for  something /roc/ioi/ 
for  their  country  schools,  should  g^ve  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting^  Thoroughly  Practical^  Eminently  Adafted  to  the 
Country  Schools, 

We  have  no'  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers'  works  published  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  most  fracH- 
cal  work  for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press. 
The  book  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once.  i.  It  will  give  you  new  insight  into  your  work. 
3.  It  will  lead  you  to  see  and  realize  more  pleasure  and  happiness  in  your 
work  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  it  before.  3.  It  will  |pvc 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.  4.  It  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  of  your  work. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


A  mm  HAiVEST! 


Agents  Wanted!! 


— FOR- 


The  Normal  Teacher, 

The  Normal  Question  Book, 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools, 

Baldwin's  Historical  Map. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  WORK. 

Schools  are  Just  closing  and  teachers  have  money. 


Our  works  are  among  the  best  selling  and  most 
^7*practical  ever  issued  from  the  press. 


awaits  all  those  who  engage  with  us. 


OUR  TERMS  ARE  MOST  LIBERAL. 


Write  for  full  particulars  NOW  and  state  your  choice  of 
territory.    Address 

J.  K  SHERRILL, 

Propr.  "Normal  Teacher"  Pub.  House,  Danville,  Ind. 


BALDWIN'S    HISTORICAL    MAP 

OF     THE 

REVOLUTIONARY  AND  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN 

WARS. 

This  map  has  been  from  the  press  but  a  short  time,  yet 
it  has  received  and  stood  the  test  of  our  best  educators, 
who  recommend  it  as  the  thing  which  every  teacher  or  his- 
torian needs  and  ought  to  have.  A  few  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  this  map  are  as  follows: 

ist,  To  teach  history  with  location. 

2nd,  To  tie  historical  events  togetherby  the  use  of  march- 
es. 

3d,  To  throw  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  our  history, 
and  bring  them  to  the  surface,  where  the  child  may  see  and 
understand  them. 

4th,  To  show  by  its  marches  the  entire  routes  marched 
by  the  different  armies  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  marches  of  the  Revolution  are  shown  by  two  col- 
ors; the  American  by  blue  and  the  British  red.  Portraits 
and  biographies  of  the  principal  men  of  these  wars  with  the 
several  tables  of  statistics  will  be  found  added  to  the  margin. 

Please  read  the  following  testimonials; 

Office  of  County  Superintendent  ) 
Marion,  Ind.,  July,  15,  1870.  )• 

I  have  carefully  examined  Mr.  M.  F.  Baldwin's  "  Map 
of  the  American  Revolution,'*  and  I  find  it  accurate  in  every 
particular.  I  have  also  used  it  in  the  school-room  and  find 
It  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  subject  of  history. 

Geo.  a.  Osborn, 
County  Superintendent  Grant  Co. 
Chicago,  Nov.  13,  1879. 
M.  E.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Danville,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir,  The  "  Map  of  the  American  Revolution  *' 
hangs  in  our  office  for  convenient  reference.  We  find  it  ver}'^ 
correct  and  useful.    Truly  Yours,  Rhodes  &  McClure. 

Central  Normal  College,  | 
Danville,  Ind.,  Nov.  24, 1879.  ) 
I  would  not  be  without  Baldwin's  Map  of  the  Revolution 
for  many  times  its  price.     It  is  the  best  aid  to  tht-  study  of 
th£  Revolutionary  W  ar  that  I  have  ever  seen.    Every  teach- 
er should  have  one.    It  is  indispensable.     F.  P.  Adams, 
Retail  price  of  Map,  $5.00.  Principal. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  great  inducements  to 
make  money.    Please  write  for  terms,  Address, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind, 


PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


Spadeil  ^jasLera3a^mx:a.9aa.t  to  tin*  I'war-'hlTiar 


THE    NORMAL    QX7ESTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinatums. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  common 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
Questions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  Qpestiona  and  Answers  are  daatified  as  follows: 

Questions  on  Orthography. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Orthography. 

Qpestionson  Reading. 

Answers  to  Q^iestions  on  Readings 

Questions  on  Arithmetic. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  AritKmetic. 

Questions  on  Grammar.  • 

Answers  to  Qg«stions  on  Grammar. 

Qjiestions  on  U.  b.  History. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  U.  S.  History. 

Qpestions  on  Gec^raphy. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 

Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 

Answers  to  Qpestiona  on  Mathematical  Geography. 

Questions  on  Physical  Geography. 

Answers  to  Qpestiona  on  Physical  Geography. 

Qswstions  on  Physiology. 

Answers  to  ii^pestions  on  Physiol<^7. 

Qsiestions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Answers  to  Qjiestionson  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Qsiestions  on  Civil  Government. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations; 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  lor  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  Wiih  an  Appendix ^  containing  outiines  of  Iniinitives,  Partici  - 
pies  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching* 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  During  Examination,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mss. 
Tbpic  List  for  the  Study  of  Geography,  &c.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  of 
tiie  kind  ever  Issued  from  the  press. 


We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  work 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  sold  be- 
fore a  smgle  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  from 
Canada  and  firom  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-stamp  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Price, 
only  $i.5a 

J.  B.  SHKRBIIfli, 

Daitvixxx,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


(IN  PRESS.) 
OF    THE 


f 


Common  School   Branches, 

DESIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHER5'  AND  PUPILS  IN  THE 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

Br  G.  DALLAS  LIND, 

Author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools. 


PRICE,  S1.00. 


BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Should  he  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  Land. 


The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The 
**old  rote  plan"  is  dying  out.    The  text-hook  which  is  made  up  of  questions  < 

and  answers,  and  tne  teacher  who  merely  asks  these  questions  and  expects 
the  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  book,  are  both  to  be  left 
far  behind  in  this  age  of  progress.  It  is  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  and  infuse  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  nature,  and  be  able  togive,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  The  pupil,  thus, 
during  the  time  of  recitation,  takes  the  place  of  teacher,  and  by  teaching  he  . 

fixes  what  he  has  learned  by  study.  '  ^ 

t*his  principle  in  teaching  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  it  was  the  plan  he 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  strongly  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent educators  trova  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
to  say,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  still  pursue  a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
hearing  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  or 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
praise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts  - 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation, 
and  pointing  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  three  month^s 
term   in  each  of  the   following  branches,  viz:     Arithmetic,  Geography,  v 

Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  is  added  a  list 
of  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  arranged  under  appro- 
priate heads,  and  a  list  of  test  words  in  Spelling,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  text- 
books in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  libraries,  both  publfc 
and  private.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  will  lead 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  within 
him  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ- 
ent authors.  No  need  of  a  uniformity  in  text-books  except  in  Readers.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


THE  COUNTRY  'lEACHER  SERVED  AT  LAST* 


A    NEW    WORK. 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS; 


PRICE,  tJ^'^S. 


Thii  ♦ork  is  not  the  fine-spun  theory  of  a  College  professor,  hatched  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  of  a  country  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  country  school-room. 

It  is  not  a  mass  of '* glittering  generalities,"  but  suggestions  in  detail  as 
to  how  to  teach  and  manage  an  ungraded  school,  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  one  who  has  been  there  himself. 

1.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa- 
trons and  to  society  in  general. 

2.  It  tells  what*qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 

3.  It  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  school. 

4.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most  approved  and  applicable  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  branches  studied  in  a  country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  very  practical  hints  about  apparatus  and  school  archi- 
tecture.   Ev^ry  country  teacher  should  have  it. 

It  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  only  work 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  of  country  teachers. 

J^ememder  that  it  is  the  warh  of  a  country  teacher. 
Every  teacher  who  is  disgusted  with   the  '*  fine-spun "  theories  given  in 
most  books  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  is  sure  to  be  intensely  delighted  with 
this  book. 
*  Teachers  (and  they  are  numbered  by  the  legion),  who  have  searched  in 

vain  through  a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,  for  something  poetical 
for  their  country  schools,  should  give  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting'^  Thoroughly  Practical^  Eminently  Adapted  to  tl 
Country  Schools,  ^ 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers*  works  published  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  most  practi^ 
cat  work  for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press. 
The  book  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once,  i.  It  will  give  you  new  insight  into  your  work. 
2.  It  will  lead  you  to  see  and  realize  more  pleasure  and  happiness  in  your 
work  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  it  before.  3.  It  will  give 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.  4.  It  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  of  your  work. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

Please  write  for  terms.     Address  * 

J .  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


THE  ^sToxiao-sil  Q-a.e©tiora.  ^oo3s. 


PRICE,  $1.00. 


A  FB1V  POINTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

1.  The  Normal  Question  Book  was  prepared  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

2.  The  questions  were  selected  from  the  examination  papers  prepared 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  the  several  states.  The  answers  were 
hunted  up  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  several  branches. 

3.  Its  appendix  is  alone  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book^  to  any 
teacher. 

4.  It  is  a  valuable  book  not  only  for  teachers  but  for  everybody.  Please 
read  the  following  notice  for  proof  of  this  statement : 

**  Having  become  possessor  of  a  copy  of  The  Normal  Questioif  Book,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  same.  All  who  examine  the  work  seem  delighted 
with  it,  even  persons  who  are  not  teaching  and  do  not  intend  to  teach." 

5.  It  is  a  work  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  preparing  questions  for 
reviews.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  now  using  this  bo>k  with  wonderful 
success  in  their  schools.  Many  have  adopted  it  asi  a  text-book.  Many 
county  superintendents  use  it  in  their  institutes  in  preparing  teachers  for 
examination,  and  the  results  accomplished  by  its  use  are  truly  wonderful. 

6.  It  is  valuable  to  the  scholar,  student  or  pupil,  in  suggesting  the  beat 
plans  of  study  and  in  bringing  out  the  leading  and  fundamental  principles 
of  each  branch  of  study. 

7.  It  is  of  practical  value  to  every  family,  business  and  professional  man. 
No  library  is  complete  without  it.  It  is  so  nicely  bound  that  it  is  an  orna- 
ment to  any  parlor  table.  You  could  not  present  your  friend  with  a  more 
acceptable  gifl. 

8.  That  this  book  has  been  long  needed  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  two  thousand  copies  wefe  sold  before  it  was  published. 

9.  It  sends  all  other  **  question  books ''  to  the  shade.  Those  who  have 
bought  other  question  books  have  laid  them  aside  and  are  now  using  the 
Normal.  It  is  as  far  ahead  of  all  other  books  of  the  kind  as  the  railroad  is 
ahead  of  the  stage-coach. 

la  It  does  not  conflict  with  any  text-book  in  use  in  the  schools,  but  can 
be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  the  text-books  on  any  subject. 

11.  It  is  highly  endorsed  by  the  best  teachers  and  educators  of  the 
country.    There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  merits  and  value. 

12.  Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  vrith  it.  There  is  more  money  in 
it  to  active  agents  than  in  any  other  publication  of  like  character. 

Copies  can  be  sold  to  everybody. 

This  book  outsells  all  others.  You  can  sell  a  copy  to  evexy  teacher  at 
your  Institute. 

Order  a  supply  at  once  and  make  money. 
Terms  to  agents  sent  upon  application  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  PropV 
"Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  House,  Danville,  Ind. 


Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools. 

WHAT    THE    SCHOOL    JOURNALS    SAY     OF     IT. 

The  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  teacher's  libn^  and  is  well  worth  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  that  the  purchaser  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  would 
feel  that  he  had  /gotten  more  than  the  worth  ol  his  money. — [Educational  Journal  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  book  was  written  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  actual  work  ol 
teaching  in  rural  schools.    It  contains  many  valuable  hints. — [Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

Its  hints  are  practical  and  can  be  taken  hold  of  by  anybody  who  has  force  enough  to  grasp 
a  plain  thinsrset  before  him.  The  discussion  of  the  Recitation  is  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  book. — iTroy  Sentinel. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  educators  of  to-day,  is  how  to 
make  successful  the  ung^adeo  country  schools.  The  author's  counsel  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching^  is  in  harmony  with  that  of.  the  best  educators  of  the  country,  and  the  book  is 
calculated  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  gooo  to  those  for  whom  it  is  especially  desig-ned  and  we 
advise  all  countir  teachers  to  secure  a  copy.— [National  Journal  ox  Education. 

We  could  not  help  wishing,  while  reading'  this  book,  tiiat  it  had  been  placed  in  our  hands 
when  we  began  to  teach.  Such  a  book  should  be  welcomed,  bought  ana  studied  by  teach- 
ers.— [Southern  Educational  Monthly. 

WHAT    COUNTY     SUPERINTENDENTS    SAY    OF    IT. 

It  is  a  valuable  book  and  will  do  g5K>d,  I  can  say  after  carefully  perusing-  every  sentence 
n  the  wo^. — [A.  C.  Goodwin,  Co.  Supt.  Clarke  Co.,  Ind. 

Just  what  we  need.  It  is  vain  to  comment.  Its  name  is  the  best  index.  I  hope  to  be  able 
o  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  my  county.  Send  me  (o  copies  at  once. — [Ed. 
McLaughlin,  Co.  Supt.  Fondu  Lac  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

Abounds  in  gx>od  tnoug-hts  and  suggestions  in  teaching  and  govemins^  schools.  I  think 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  teacher,  especially  to^oung  teachers.  I  will  recommend  it 
to  the  teachers  of  my  county. — [H.  H.  Foley.  Co.  Supt.,  Schuyler  Co.,  111. 

I  would  specially  recommend  the  book  to  those  lust  entering^  upon  this  difficult  calling,  as 
an  invaluable  assistant,  which  will  materially  aid  them  in  many  trying^  emergencies. — [B, 
H.  Todd,  Co.  Supt.,  Benton  Co.  Miss. 

WHAT    TEACHERS    SAY    OF    IT. 

We  have  introduced  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Countly  Schools  into  the  training  classes  of 
the  Central  Normal  College  and  find  by  actual  trial  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  work. — [Frank 
P.  Adams,  Prin.,  Danville,  Ind. 

I  find  much  in  it  that  may  well  be  considered  by  teachers  in  villafi^  schools.    The  work 
deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  amonz  our  teachers.    I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommend 
in?  it—  [Chas,  H.  Brake,  Vermont,  HIT 

I  would  not  be  without  it  for  many  times  its  price. — [Henry  M.  Aten,  Astoria,  111. 

The  suggestions  are  all  practical.  The  sugmstions  for  teaching  Reading  and  the  remarks 
on  Grammar,  I  think  are  particular Iv  good.  In  fact  the  book  is  filled  with  sensible  ideas 
well  expressed. — [Chas.  W .  Waitc,  §outh  Coving^n,  Ky. 

It  IS  a  most  excellent  work  and  ought  to  be  m  the  hands  of  every  live  teacher,  be  he  a 
teacher  in  city  or  village.— f  J.  M.  Miller,  Co.  Examiner,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

Yon  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail.    Price  $1.25.    J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Pub.. 
^ Panvilie,  Ind. 

>  Toe 


THE   BEST    WORKS    ON    TEACHING, 

The  publisher  of  the  Normal  Teacher  has,  In  connection  with  the  publication  of  this  jour* 
nal.  opened  a  National  Educational  Agency  for  the  convenience  of  teachers. 

Read  the  following  list  and  send  us  an  order: 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching i  50 

HoTbrook's  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching i  50 

Lilienthal  St  Allyn's  Object  Lessons 25 

Holbrook's  Lectures  on  School  Management i  50 

Jewell  on  School  Government i$o 

The  Normal  Question  Book 1  50 

How  to  Teach  According  to  Temperament i  50 

Payne's  School  Supervision i  25 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach 1  00 

Ogden's  Science  of  Education i  00 

Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching 100 

Orcutt's  Teacher's  Manual i  25 

School-Room  Guide i  50 

Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars 6  25 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools i  25 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers. .  2  00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest  edition 10  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. . .  8  00 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  upon  receipt  ol  price. 

Address  all  orders  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


OF    THE 

Common  School  Branches, 

DESIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  IN  THE 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

Br  G,  DALLAS  LIND, 

Author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools, 


PRICE,  Si .00. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Should  be  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  Land. 

The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The 
**old  rote  plan"  is  dying  out  The  text-book  which  is  made  up  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  the  teacher  who  merely  asks  these  questions  and  expects 
the  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  book,  are  both  to  be  left 
far  behind  in  this  age  of  progress.  It  is  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  aid  infuse  life  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  nature,  and  be  able  to  give,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  The  pupil,  thus, 
during  the  time  of  recitation,  takes  the  place  of  teacher,  and  by  teaching  he 
fixes  what  he  has  learned  bv  study. 

This  principle  in  teaching  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  it  was  the  plan  he 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  stronsly  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent  educators  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
to  say,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  still  pursue  -a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
heanng  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  or 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
praise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation, 
and  pointing  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  three  month^s 
term  in  each  of  the  following  branches,  viz:  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  is  added  a  list 
of  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  arranged  under  appro- 
priate heads,  and  a  list  of  test  words  in  Spelling,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  text- 
books in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  libraries,  both  public 
and  private.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  will  lead 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  within 
him  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ- 
ent authors.  No  nted  of  a  um/ormity  in  text-books  except  in  Headers.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


Spadaa  .A Ti T) o^aJ3.c^xn.erLt  to  tKe  1'eeic'hlng 


THE    NORMAL    QUESTION    BOOK; 

Prefared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinatums. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  common 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  l*he 
Questions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  Questions  and  Answers  are  classified  as  follows: 
QpestioDS  on  Orthography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  p^thography. 
Qj^estionson  Reading. 
Answers  to  Q^iestions  oo  Reading. 
Questions  on  Arithmeific. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Aritlunetic. 
Questions  on  Grammar. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Grammar. 
Qaestions  on  U.  b.  History. 
Answers  to  <4?estions  on  U.  S.  History. 
Questions  on  Geography. 
.   Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 
€)2ie8tions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Qaestions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Questions  on  Physical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  P&ysical  Geography. 
C^estions  on  Physiology. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Physiology. 
Q^MStions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Questions  on  Civil  GoTemment. 
Answers  to  Qtiestions  on  Civil  Government. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations ; 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Instltntes  for  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  With  an  Appendix^  containing  outlines  of  Infinitives,  Partici  - 
plea  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  Daring  Bxamination,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mas. 
Tbpic  List  for  Ihe  Study  oTGeography,  &c.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  ol 
the  kind  ever  issued  fh>m  the  press. 


We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  work 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  sold  be- 
fore a  sugle  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  trom 
Canada  and  from  Englajid,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-stamp  print- 
ed  in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Price, 
only  $i.sa 

J.  E.  SHEBRIIili, 

Danyillb,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


• 


Baldwin's  Historical  Map  of  the  Revolutionary 

AND 

French  and  Indian  Wars. 


This  map  has  been  from  the  press  but  a  short  time,  yet  it  has  received 
and  stood  the  test  of  our  best  educators,  who  recommend  it.  as  the  thing 
which  every  teacher  or  historian  needs  and  ought  to  have.  A  few  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  map  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  teach  history  with  location.    «. 

2.  To  tie  historical  events  together  by  the  use  of  marches. 

3.  To  throw  light  on  the  dxu*kest  parts  of  our  history,  and  bring  to  the 
surface,  where  the  child  may  see  and  understand  them. 

4.  To  show  by  its  marches  the  entire  routes  marched  by  the  different 
armies  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

These  marches  of  the  Revolution  are  shown  by  two  colors;  the  Ameri- 
can by  blue  and  the  British  red.  Portraits  and  biographies  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  these  wars  with  the  several  tables  of  statistics  will  be  found  ad- 
ded to  the  margin. 

Please  read  the  following  testimonials: 

Office  of  County  Superintendent,     ) 
Marion,  Ind.,  July  15,  1879.  J 

I  have  carefully  examined  Mr.  M.  F.  Baldwin's  "  Map  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  and  I  find  it  accurate  in  every  particular.  I  have  also  used  it 
in  the  school-room  and  find  it  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  subject  of  his 

tory. 

Geo.  a.  Osborn^ 

Co.  Supt.,  Grant  Co. 


Chicago,  Nov,  13,  1879. 
M.  F.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Danville,  Ind.: 

^  Dear  Sir :    The  "  Map  of  the  American  Revolution  "  hangs  in  our  office 
for  convenient  reference.    We   find  it  very  correct  and  useful.    Truly 

yours, 

Rhodes  &  McClure. 


Central  Normal  College,     ) 
Danville,  Ind.,  Nov.  24,  1879. ) 

I  would  not  be  without  Baldwin's  Map  of  the  Revolution  for  many  times 

its  price.    It  is  the  best  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  I 

have  ever  seen.    Every  teacher  should  have  one.    It  is  indispensable. 

F.  P.  Adams,  Principal. 

Retail  Price  of  Map  $5.00. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  great  inducements  to  make  money. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


—OF  THB- 

Common  School  Branches. 

BT   O.  DAIJUAS  UMV, 

Author  of  Ik^fhods  of  Teachinjj^  in  Country  Schools. 

PRici:,  $1.00. 

This  book  does  not  propose  to  do  the  work  of  pupils  bj'  giving  such  complete  outlines  as 
he  should  be  taught  to  make  out  himself,  but  presents  a  series  of  partial  outlines  forming  a 
topic  list  or  skeleton  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  term,  so  constructed  and  accompanieil  by 
such  hints  that  the  pupil,  by  means  of  them,  can  construct  a  logical  and  expansive  outline 
of  the  entire  ground  passed  over.  The  subjects  outlined  are  U.  S.  History,  Geography, 
GrBmmar,  Physiology  and  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix,  giving  a  complete  outline  of  In- 
finitives and  Participles,  with  examples  in  every  possible  construction;  Programme  and 
Models  for  Parsihg,  Analysis  and  diagramming  the  use  of  the  Dictionary;  Test  words  in 
Spelling,  &c. ;  Order  of  Topics  in  the  atudy  ofr^atural  Sciences ;  an  Outline  of  Outlining 
explaining  the  different  systems  in  use;  a  List  of  Books  for  the  Teacher;  Model  Solutions 
in  Arithmetic;  Methods  of  Teaching  Beginners  to  Read,  and  other  matter  of  interest  and 
importance.    See  advertisement  on  another  page.    Agents  wanted.    Send  for  terms. 

Address 

7.  E.  SSCEZ^X^ZXiX^ 


A   RICH   HARVEST  I 

AGENTS   WANTED  1 1 

FOR 

The  Normal  Teacher, 

The  Normal  Question  Book, 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools, 

Normal  Outlines  of  the  Common  School  Branches, 

Baldwin's  Historical  Map. 


No^v  is  the  Time  to  Work. 

OUR  WORKS  ARE  AMONG  THE  BEST  SELLING  AND  MOST 
PRACTICAL  EVER  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


Write  for  full  particulars 

NOW  and  state«your  choice  of  territory, 


ADDBE88 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  PropV 

«  NORMAL  TEACHER  "  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

DANVILLE,  I^ DIANA, 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  Uf  Your  DuU  Crrammar  Class  by  Using 

THE  ''NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  arranged  for  written  ^rsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  for 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  tor  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Kules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech* 
in  difHcult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  Infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  matter,  all  of  which  every 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  the  most  convenient  thing  imaginable 
to  have  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  but  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  'the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  having 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also. 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why? 

1.  Because  by  its  use  you  can  secure  regularity  and  order  in  the  x>repar 
ation  of  parsing  lessons  and  steer  clear  of  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  miss 
style  of  recitation  which  makes  Grammar  **  so  dull  and  uninteresting." 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  the  recitation 
throu^  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

^.  By  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  have  been 
made,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  him  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &t^  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  to  avoid  waste  of  time,  secure 
promptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.  #And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing 
Book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  can  be 
bought-at  book  stores.  When  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.    Retail  price,  20c  per  copy. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into 
schools,  T5C. 

Introductory  rates  by  .the  quantity.:  6  copies  for  $1.00;  12  copies  $i.75» 

14  copies  $2.00;  20  copies  $2.25 ;  25  copies  $2.5a    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  "Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  House 

Danville,  Ind. 


Speak    for    Territory    No-wl 

WE  MEAN  YOU,  DEAR  READER. 


SEND    FOR    TERMS. 


IMMENSE  PREMIUM  LIST. 


6rand  Opportunity  to  do  Good  and  Secure  a 


We  want  an  a^nt  at  every  Teacher's  Institute  in  the  United  States  to  take  subscriptions 
for  Tbe  Normal  Teaoher, 

THE    MOST   WIDELY    CIRCULATED    SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTI- 
NENT. 

A  Cash  Commission  will  be  given  if  preferred.  If  you  are  willing'  to  try  your  hand  at 
tnaking  a  club  for  TAe  Normal  Teacher  at  your  Institute,  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  forward  yo\x^  free  of  charge ^  a  number  of  specimen  copies  of  the  paper  and  cir- 
culars, together  with  otur  premium  list  and  full  instructions  in  regard  to  the  work  so  that 
you  can  gfive  jrour  institute  a  good  canvassing. 


iPAY.PLEiSANTWOil 
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DO  GOOD  AND  MAKE  MONEY. 


LET    US   HEAR    FROM   YOU  Al    ONCE. 


J.  E.  SHERRiLL,  Prop'r 

«  NORMAL  TEACHER  "  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


NORMAL  LABORATORY. 


FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  SUPPLY  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Cheap  School  Apparatus  a  Specialty. 


IT  WILL  BE  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE  TO  WRITE 
TO  US  BEFORE  BUYING  ELSEWHERE. 


All  kinds  of  Philosophical  apparatus  put  in  thorough 
repair  and  excellent  working  order.  Send  one  cent 
stamp  for  Circulars. 

J.  TINGLEY  &  SON, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 


OvLloe  €Laa.d.  3ca.-v:Leire  Z^oot  Sloclcs  for  .iU^grelora.  or 


Extremely  low  prices.    Country  school  teachers,  supply  yourselves  with  an  easy  method 
of  explaininfi^  cube  and  square  root. 
In  neat  box.    Explanation  of  how  to  use  them  enclosed. 

These  blocks  constantly  show  the  relation  between  the  Common  and  Metrical  systems  ot 
asureinent. 

PRICBS. 

^a.oo  set  in  tin  box  holding'  a  litre,  4S  pieces. 

Common  C.  R.  set,  (8  blocks)  50  cts. 

Same,  explainin^r  Com.  and  new  method  both,  75  cts. 

Cube  root  to  3d  places  (15  blocks)  75  cts. 

Same  new  and  old  methods,  $1.00. 

Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

HENDRICKS  CO.  DANVILLE,  IND. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


—OF  THE— 


UnitediStates, 


BY  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 

The  first  edition  of  Prof.  Henry's  History  of  the  United  States  beins  exhausted,  the  Pub- 
lishers, encouraged  by  its  very  fiiVorable  reception  amons  teachers  andfriends  of  Education^ 
have  issued  a  SECOND  EDITION  brought  down  to  the  present  year,  ^t8So).    The  author 
has  carefully  revised  the  work — making  improvements  and  important  additions. 

It  has  been  in  most  successful  use  in  many  schools  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Ohio,  Iowa  and  Missouri.    Its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school -room  has- 
won  for  it  the  encomiums  of  every  teacher  who  has  examined  it. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  its  commendable  conciseness,  topical  anran|^ment,  and 
the  prominence  given  to  the  chronological  order  of  events.    The  Tabulated  Reviews  and  th» 
Amuytic  Synopses  are  well  adapted  to  fix  events  and  their  dates  in  the  mind. 

The  Histories  which  are  usuaHy  adopted  in  our  schools  are  seldom  thoroughly  learned  by 
the  pupil.  The  reason  is  obvious;  thev  contain  too  many  words  and  too  little  matter.  They 
are  verbose,  chafty  and  ill -arranged;  tney  are  neither  topical,  chronological  nor  analytical;, 
in  fact  they  are  wanting  in  nearlv  every  element  necessary  to  constitute  them  good  school 
books.  So  true  is  this,  that  teacners  are  compelled  to  epitomize  and  re- arrange  their  con- 
tents to  secure  any  degree  of  success  in  teaching  them. 

PRICES. 

for  flnt  iatrednettm (.  m  0^4. 

SftBplt  copy  to  nABlutioB. .  f  "^  ^'*"'*' 

Delivered  free  at  nearest  Express  office,  or  in  small  quantities  by  mail. 

Correspondence  invited. 

Introductions  are  only  made  to  take  the  olace  of  corresi>onding  books  of  other  series  in 
actual  use  in  the  schools,  or  to  supply  new  classes  not  previously  using  any  text-book  on 
United  States  History.    A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade.    Address  all  orders  to 

JOHN  W.  GORSE  Si  CO.,  Publishers, 

PADUCAH,  KY. 


.OJBXX3Zl.'JB   XDXOb-XIJBT 

—OF — 

INFINITIVES,  PARTICIPLES  and  ABRIDGMENT  and  TOPICAL  ANALSIS, 

If  you  wish  to  master  Infinitives  and  Participles,  if  you  wish  over  300  choice  selections 
for  Analysis  and  Parsing;  if  yon  wish  models  tor  Parsing  and  Analysis;  it  you  wish  a  va- 
riety^ of  text-books  to  be  an  advantage;  if  you  wish  an  Outline  of  a  Method  of  Instructing 
Pupils  in  Analysis  and  '>  Synthesis  of  the  English  Sentence  based  upon  Ihe  educational  doctrine 
of  such  men  as  Wicker8ham,Kiddle,  Scheme  and  Whitney,  h-om  whom  are  quotations  to  show 
the  soundness  of  the  method ;  if  you  wish  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  investigation  among  your  pupils- 
and  develop  in  them  a  power  to  separate  things  important  from  things  unimportant,  and  to  ar> 
range  the  result  of  all  mvestifi^tion  in  S3rstemat!cal  and  IcM^ical  oraer,  you  cannot  aflford  to 
be  without  the  above  work.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials:  Your  Di> 
gest  of  Infiaitives,  &c.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  less 
sons  in  Grammar  and  Geography.— J.  R.  Davis  and  M.  \f .  Bauer,  Associate  Principal,^ 
Lake  View  Normal.  I  like  your  Digest  verv  much.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers  and 
students.— P.  P.  Adams,  Principal  Central  Kormal  College,  Danville,  Ind.  Single  copies, 
$.35.    Four  copies,  $1.00.    Address,  A.  A.  Crosier,  Prin.,  Copley  High  School,  Copley,  O. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES- 

ONLr  ^1.00  A  TEAR. 

But  worth  to  any  studious  teacher  ten  times  that  amount.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  teachers 
of  all  ranks  from  the  district  school  to  the  college.  It  allows  all  subscribers  to  propose 
queries  on  English  Grammar,  Mathematics,  or  any  topic  whatever.  Sample  copy  of  current 
volume,  35  cents  which  will  be  deducted  from  a  subsequent  subscrip'ion.  Sena  for  circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Address  W.  D.  Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio. 


A  Fiiin  umn 

Hailed  with  delig-ht  in  Educational  Circles. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC 

,  — <X)NTAINING— 

SHORT, 

SIMPLE, 

PRACTICAL  and 

SCIENTIFIC 

METHODS  of 

CALCULATION. 

A  new  method  ot  computation  for  every  topic  of  Arithmetic,  admitting  oi  an  easy  analy- 
sis, and  which  is  shorter,  simpler,  better,  ana  more  easily  understood,  and  will  soon  super- 
cede the  methods  now  in  use. 

i  Va  uable  hints  in  the  solution  of  problems,  showinf?  how  different  classes  can  be  solved 
n  the  Ishortest,  easiest  and  best  way,  and  a  valuable  appendix  of  curious  and  useful  math- 
ematical curiosities,  puzzles  and  queries. 

Contains  194.  pages,  ismo,  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price  in  doth,  60  cts. ;  in  paper,  45 
cents. 

ADDRESS, 

J.  F.  LANING,  Author  and  PubUsher, 

NEW  LONDON,  O- 

Descriptive  circulars  and  recommendations  sent  on  application. 

JUST  OUT:      THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  THE  KIND. 

ANALYSIS  BT  DIAGRAMfj 
A  COLLBCTION  OF  SENTENCES  |^ 

Diagrammed  and  Explained.  ^^ 

Large  8vo,  92  pages.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  ty^Um  is  new,  most  of  the  sentences  are  difficult,  and  all  ^UMxlimg- poimts  in  analysis 
and  grammar  are  explained.  It  contains  more  useful  information  and  real  help  in  its  line 
than  any  other  work.  The  book  is  genuine  and  attractive  in  every  feature.  More  grammar 
and  analysis  can  be  learned  from  it  in  one  week's  pleasant  perusal  than  in  a  term's  study  in 
any  other  book.  The  distinctions  among  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences  are  ob- 
ectively  presented.  The  works  of  Harvey,  Butler,  Whitney,  Greene,  Jewell,  Williams, 
Clark,  Brown,  Holbrook,  Swinton,  and  Reed  and  Kellogg  have  been  gleaned  from  for  par- 
ticular sentences,  all  of  which  are  diagrammed. 

THE  VERY  BOOK  YOU  WANT  IN  A  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

Retail  price,  $1.35;  introduction  price,  $1.00;  to  teachers  for  examination,  75  cents. 
Sent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  price.    Send  by  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

W.  F.  L.  SANDERS, 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 


E^IBIBIIII 


The  "  Normal  Teacher "  Publishing  House  offers  free  to 
those  who  send  subscriptions  to  The  Normal  Teacher  as 
follows: 

1.  For  a  club  of  two  at  $i.oo  each,  a  copy  oi  ^sop's  Fables,  cloth,  3o8  pp.  or  Foreig'n 
leanings. 

2,  For  a  clab  of  three  at  $i.oo  each,  your  choice  of  the  following'  books: 

I.  Life  of  Robt.  Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  203  ap.,  cloth. 

3.  Arabian  Nights,  543  pp.,  cloth.  r 

3.  Bunyan's  Piigriip's  Prosress,  47^  pp.,  cloth. 

4.  Life  of  Csesar,  by  Liddell,  347  pp.,  cloth. 

K.    Life  of  Columbus,  by  Lamartinc,  236  pp.,  cloth. 

o.    Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Lamartine,  388  pp.,  cloth. 

7.    Works  of  Dante,  The  Vision;  or  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise,  800  pp.,  cloth. 


Don  Quixote,  403  pp.,  cloth. 
Frederick  the  Great, 


9.    Frederick  the  Great,  by  Macaulay,  377  pp.,  cloth. 
10.    Life  of  Hannibal,  by  Tnemas  Arnold,  333  pp.,  cloth. 
IX.    Joan  of  Arc,  Life  by  Michelet,  338  pp.,  cloth. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fiv^  at  7c  cents  each,  your  choice  of  the  following*: 

f .    Celebrated  Speeches  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Erskine,  540  pp.,  8vo.,  cloth. 
3.    Dictionary  ox  Shakespearian  Quotations,  418  pp.,  cloth,  i3mo. 

3.  Great  Truths,  by  Great  Authors,  C64  pp.,  i3mo.,  cloth. 

4.  Komn  of  Mohammed,  by  Geo.  Sale,  800  pp.,  cloth. 

5.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  313  pp.,  cloth, 
o.    Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  DeFoe. 

4.  For  a  club  of  10  at  75  cents  each,  we  offer  Chamber's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Litera- 
ure,  4  vols.  331^  pp.,  or  Baldwin's  Historical  Map  of  the  Kevofutionary  and  French  and 
-ndian  Wars;  price  $5.00.  This  is  indeed  a  magnificent  gifU  See  advertisement  in  another 
column. 

5.  For  a  club  of  20  at  7c  cents  each,  we  make  the  unparalled  oflftr  of  a  copy  of  Goold 
Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  a  work  too  well  known  to  need  further  explana- 
tion here. 

6.  For  a  club  of  35  at  75  cents  each,  *  -e  offer  one  of  McVay's  Reversible  Air-Pumpswith 
the  complete  set  of  pneumatic  apparatus,  sufficient  to  perform  300  experiments  in  Natural 
Philosophy.  Retail  price  $20.00.  A  hand-book  of  experiments  goes  with  it.  Here  is  an 
«xcellent  chance  for  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  to  supply  themselves  with  apparatus.at 
a  little  cost  of  tim;  and  labor.  Can  you  not  niise  a  club  among  your  teachers  and  students 
and  secure  this  valuable  prize  for  your  school  ?  Further  information  sent  to  any  one  desir- 
ing to  raise  a  club.  * 

fVe  call  attention  to  our  new  Premtum  Circular  whicK  ts 
now  ready  for  distribution.    Send  for  a  copy. 

ADDRESS, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  PropV 
"  Normal  Teacher  "  Pub.  House,  Danville,  Indiana. 

Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary.    '^S^r^?^^ir6t^\\^^-<^^^' 

With  eight  associate,  permanent  teachers  in  the  several  departments. 

This  is  a  home  school  especially  adapted  to  young  ladies;  has  a  delightful  location;  ex 
tensive  and  thorough  course  of  study,  a  large  and  efficient  Board  of  Instruction ;  a  choice 
library  of  some  1400  volumes,  and  a  good  apparatus.      In  a  word,  this  Seminary  is  among 
the  best  furnished,  best  managed,  and  cheapest  schools  in  the  nation.    If  you  have  daugh 
ters  to  educate,  please  send  for  the  triennial  catalogue,  and  correspond  witn 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

P.  S. — ^Twelve  states  are  repres<»nted  in  the  school  this  vear.     Special  favors  shown  pro 
fessional  teachers  and  clergymen  who  wish  to  educate  their  daughters,  and  teachers  who 
def^ire  higher  attainments  in  preparation  for  better  positions  and  better  work. 

may3m 

AP  A  P  n  TH  TT?  A  PTJU  D  C  '*  yo"  have  school  books  which  vou  do 
LrllvJJ  1  U  1  JC/iiLlllLlVO.  not  care  to  keep,  I  will  take  them  in  ex- 
change  for  books  you  may  need.  Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  exchange  or 
sell.  Orders  solicited  for  cheap  school  books,  and  for  miscellaneous' books.  Send  your  or- 
ders to  C.  M.  BARNb:s,  63  and  65  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cheap  Book  and  Paper  House, 

G.  W*  WAYIiAND,  Proprietor. 

A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  books  constantly  oa 
hand.    Normal  Publications  a  specialty. 


.1* 


The  Nortnal  Question  Book,  postpaid, $150- 

Methods  of  Teachinir  in  Country  Schools, i  95 

Normal  Outlines  of  Oie  Common  School  Branches, i  00 

**  Normal  Teacher "  Parsine  Book, 90 

Webster's  Uuabridged  Dictionary, 900- 

Worccster's  Dictionary            7  50 

Chamber's  Bncyclopeaia  in  Library, i3  00 

Shakespeare,  Complete,            i  75 

Shakespeare,  Complete,  Cloth, i  00 

Any  Bed  Line  Poem,  Gilt  £dg«,  very  fine,           i  00 

Any  Poem  in  Dtmond  Edition, 90 

Taine's  Bnglish  Literature,  very  fine, i  25 

Holbrook's  Grammar, .  6$ 

100  Choice  Selections,  No.  i  to  17, 30 

We  can  send  you  any  book,  no  matter  where  published. 

Stationery  of  all  kinds.  Blank  Books,  School  Reg^isters,  School  Reports,  Compositioa 
Books,  Scratch  Books,  Scrap  Books.  Albums,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates. 
Correspondence  about  prices  and  books  solicited.    All  orders  filled  promptly. 

Write  for  our  terms  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

m 

Seoond  hand  books  booirht  and  sold. 

Address, 

p.  W.  WAYLAND, 

Danville,  Ind, 


TWO  FASCINATING  BOOKS. 

"The  Hoosier  Editor," 

BY  GEO.  L.  PERROW. 

Price,  $1.50,  and 

"The    Man  Who  Tramps, 

BY  LEE  O.  HARRIS. 
Price,  $1.50. 


t  y 


These  are  interesting-  novels.  Both  1x)oks  for  $i.oo  if  ordered  and  paid  tor  at  the  same 
time,  or  both  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  make  a  club  of  10  to  TAe  /Vbrmai  Teacher^ 
This  offer  will  hold  good  until'Sept.  i,  iSSo.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


WHAT    TO    READ. 


A  full  survey  r>f  current  Kteraturc,  enabliti)^  any  one,  at  an  hour's  reading,  to  make  a  dis- 
criminate selection  of  Ijooks  for  himself  or  his  friends,  or  to  converse  intelligently  on  the 
literary  topics  of  the  day,  is  given  in  the  Literary  News,  issued  monthly,  subscription 
price  ovXy  fifty  cents  per  year.    The  regular  features  of  the  Journal  are 

THREE    PRIZE   QUESTIONS 

on  choice  of  hooks  and  other  literary  subjects;  the  freshest  news  on  books  and  authors;  lists 
of  new  publications;  courses  of  reading;  quotations  and  critical  comments  from  leading 
lournals;  characteristic  extracts;  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  contemporary  authors,  etc.,  etc. 
Any  one  with  taste  for  l)ooks  or  reading,  no  matter  how  limited  his  means  or  his  time,  can 
aflforo  a  subscription,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  good  home  reading. 

Subscription,  per  year,  50  cents ;  five  copies,  $a.  Liberal  terms  to  agents.  Specimen  copy 
sent  free  to  anv  address. 

F.  LKYPOLDT,  Publisher, 

13  ft  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TRY     K£'*°'''-'-S 

SPAVlSCU/?f 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


is  a  sure  cure  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  callous,  sprains, 
swellings,  galls,  lameness  and  all  enlargements  of 
the  joints  or  limbs.  It  will  completely  remove  a  bone 
spavin  without  blistering  or  causing  a  sore.  It  is  al- 
so as  good  for  man  as  for  beast  and  is  used  lull 
strength,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  with  perfect  safety. 
A  cure  which  we  are  knowiho^  to  is  n  person  who  suf- 
fered 15  vesrs  with  hip  joint  lameness  and  was  per- 
manently cured  two  years  ag^  with  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  Remember  we  claim  it  will  cure  a  bone  spav- 
in and  completely  remove  the  bunch  without  blistering. 

From  Rev.  P.  N.  Granger,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  St.  Albans  District: 

St.  Albans,  VT.,Jan.  aoth,  1880, 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  &  Co.,  Gents:— In  replv  to  your  letter  I  will  say  that  my  experience  with 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  has  been  very  satisfactory  indeed.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I  pro- 
-cured  a  bottle  of  your  agent,  and  with  it,  cured  a  horse  of  lameness  caused  by  spavin.  l.A8t 
season  my  horse  necame  very  lame  and  I  turned  him  out  for  a  few  weeks  wtien  he  became^ 
"better,  but  when  I  put  him  on  the  road  he  giew  worse,  when  I  discovered  that  a  ring-bone* 
was  forming,  I  procured  a  bottle  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  with  less  than  a  bottle  cured 
liim  so  that  he  is  not  lame,  neither  can  the  Dunch  be  found.  Respectfully  yours,  P.  N. 
Granork. 

Office  U.  S.  Marshall,  Western  Dist.  of  Michigan,  Kalamazoo,  Apnl  15th,  1S7S. 

B.J.  Kendall,  Enoshurg  Falls,  Vt. — Dear  Sir:^-1  received  the  two  bottles  of  your  Ken- 
•dall's  Spavin  Cure  forwarded  by  express  in  January  last.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  per- 
formed all  your  advertisement  called  for.  In  three' weeks  after  I  commenced  using  it  the 
spavin  was  entirely  removed  and  a  valuable  horse  restored  to  usefulness  /ery  truly  yours 
John  Parker. 

Statement  made  under  oath: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:— In  the  year  1875  I  treated  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  a 
hone  spavin  of  several  months'  growth,  nearly  half  as  large  as  a  hen's  tx%i  and  completely 
slopped  the  lameness  and  removed  the  enlargement.  I  have  worked  the  horse  ever  since 
very  hard,  and  he  has  never  been  lame,  nor  could  I  ever  see  any  diflference  in  the  size  of  the 
hocK  joints  since  I  treated  him  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.    R.  A.  Gaines. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  Feb.  35,  1S79. — Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  agth  day  of 
Feb.,  A.  D.,  1879.    John  G.Jen.ve,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Send  address  for  illustrated  circular,  which  we  think  gives  positive  proof  of  its  virtues. 
No  remedy  has  ever  met  with  such  unqualified  success,  to  our  knowledge,  for  beast  as  well 
as  man. 

Price  %\  per  bottle,  or  six  bottles  for  $5.  .All  druggists  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  you,  or  it 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  by  the. proprietors, 

DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  &  CO., 

Enosburgh  Falls,  Vermont. 

TXJT  T  G      ^9    A     ^S  V^  T^     ™&7  ^  found  on    file 
JA  X  19     MT  JSL  Mr  Xli  MXb    at  GEO.  p.  BOWELL 
&    GO'S   Newspaper   Advertisino   Bureau  (10  Spruce  Street),  where 

l?t'°irrH  IN  NEW  YOBK> 

Tfachers  and  Students  $^,  $100;  or  $200  per  month,  during  Vacation.    For  full  particu- 
lars, address  J.  C.  McCiruy  A:  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


USEFUL  APPARATUS. 

DR.  TINGLEY'S 


ILLUSTRATING  THE  FOLLOWING  PRINCIPLES: 

I.    The  metrical  system  showing'  linear  measure  from  the  meter  to  the  millimeter,  also 
the  square  and  cubic  measures  and  mtmsures  of  weight  and  capacity, 
a.    Bxtraction  of  the  square  root  to  4  places. 

3.  Extraction  of  the  cube  root  to  3  places. 

4.  Powers  of  numbers  to  the  7th  power  geometrically  expressed. 

5.  The  binomial  theorem  in  4  different  ways. 

Consisting  in  all  of  48  pieces  put  up  in  a  neat  box  with  directions  for  use.     Price  $3.00. 
Send  by  Registered  letter.    Give  Express  and  Postoffice. 


Address 


J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 


rachers  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  first  and  only  absolutely  complete  History  and 
Chronology  of  North  and  South  America  ever  offered  is  now  ready.  It  contains  the 
works,  word  for  word,  of  the  most  celebrated  of  America's  Historians,  in  one  royal  4to  vol- 
tune  of  nearly  1000  pages,,  fully  illustrated  (equivalent  to  6soo  octavo  pa^g^s).  All  critics 
pronounce  it  the  "  Fountain  Head  of  American  History,  unequaled  for  reference  or  study." 
*'  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it"  Agents  wanted.  Sent  by  express  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  $10.    Cloth.    Special  Rates  to  teachers.    Circulars  of 

AiXKN  &  WuLLMARTH,  Publishers, 
4  Bond  St,  New  York. 

WANTED— Responsible  resident  agent;  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  U.  S.  Exclusive 
territory  g^ven  to  an  active,  reliable  man,  to  sell  our  inks  and  mucilage  on  a  new 
plan.  Great  inducements  offered.  References  required.  For  full  particulars,  address  Har  - 
RisoN  Manufacturing  Co.,  No.  512  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

SqyARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan."  Recommended  by  ttie  prin- 
cipals or  over  two  hundred  high  schools  and  colleges.  Send  for  circulars  describing  the 
method  to  H.  H.  "HlLL,  107  Madison  St   CmcAOO    III. 

HOURS  OF  RECREATION. 

A  new  20  page  Monthly,  devoted  to  Choice  Selections  and  Original  Matter. 

Contains  the  cream  of  humor,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  schools,  literary  entertainments, 
and  leisure  hours. 

Budd  Birch's  humorous  articles  are  exceedingly  funny.     You  will  be  sure  to  like  the  pa  - 
per. 

We  wish  it  all  the  success  indicated  by  the  first  number. — [Educational  Weekly. 

Interesting  and  attractive  from  beginning  to  end. — [Geo.  W.  Wilber,  Birmingham,  Conn. 

A  happy  hit    I  read  every  article  of  Budd  Birch's  to  my  class. — [Prof.  A.  L.  Funk,  Red 
Cloud,  Neb. 

Will  be  sent  six  months  on  trial  for  fifteen  cents,  in  stamps.    Under  this  ofler  we  cannot 
waste  time  and  postage  on  specimen  copies.    A  large  Premium  List  sent  to  canvassers. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  70  Metropohtan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


"aUEER  aUERIES. 

SIX  COPIES.  $1.00;  TWELVE  COPIES,  $1.50. 

Order  a  Supply  for  Tour   Institute  and 
Make  Money. 

ADDRESS 

J.  E.  SlSElEt^,XT^X^,  Publisher, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 
The  Southern  Educational  Monthly. 

A  Honthly  Paper  for  TABchen. 

Bow  M  ba  ■  BtFttar  Tsaohar. 

How  to  Kbubkb  •  SobooL 

H«w  to  Improve  a  School. 
FlFTr  CEJVTS  PER  YEAR. 

practical,  to  |Rv?  the  Ecucher  profeuLoiui]  knowkdffc,  and  to  M  a  itimulus  \o  Chat  cBmcgt 
eflbrl  vhlcb  t\tme  'a  vorthy  the  lescher'B  high  caLtloff-  Thfl  live  tcachvr  cdDoAt  ffflt  tianf 
without  an  educational  3&iinuil.     A  CDnalantly  iinproving  teai:her  nukea  an  iiuprovinff 

m  the cODiueraiid  experience  of  thoic  who  have  inven  \-    -   -' 
Tt  aima  to  be  practical,  prvgreuive  hdU  chcRp,  that  ev 


InrantlTO  Freo   Hand  Diawlnc*.— Three 

Sheen.— 30  Drawing!  on  a  Sheet,— 90  in  all,  mailed 
lor  JS  eenti,  or  Ji.oo  per  dot 

Blackboard  Beautiea.  juiC  publiihed.  New 
and  BleganL  Fi^urei  indicate  [he  BnuHNuro  and 
ORDn  of  the  Lino,  hence  any  teacher  cao  make 
them. 

nd  «lver  quarter. 

W,  N.  HULL, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
acher  ol   Ihawing-  Ac.,  Iowa  State  Nonnal 


THE 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

Devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of  NornKd  Principles  and  to 

Practical  School   Work. 


Per  Annum,  in  advance $ix» 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fifty,  per  annum 75  ctg. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

'Agents  Wanted.    Address 


J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


Chicago  School  of  Oratory. 

IOWA  DIVISION. 

The  loMra  Division  of  the  Chicag^o  School  of  Oratory  will  open  at 


roi  A  SI88XOV  or  8!z  wins. 
FULL   FACULTY    OF    SEVEN    INSTEUCTORS. 

SIXTY  LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  Sts-oo. 

Send  for  circulars  to  PROF.  Wm.  G.  €K>RDON,  Cor.  Sec'y>  I^  I>i^> 

Chicag'O  School  of  Oratory, 
G.  WALTER  DALE,  Prmeipal,  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

—THE— 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Is  endorsed  by  leadins-  educators  and  enjoys  a  liberal  patrooaare  firom  School  t>ffioers. 
Well-qualified  teachers  desiring'  positions  should  send  stamp  for  application  form.  Unsur- 
passed facilities  for  obtaining  information  of  vacancies.    Address 

L.  B.  LANDIS,  631  Hamilton  St.,  AlUntPwn,  Pa, 

OUTLINE  OF  ELOCUTION 

¥1TH   METHODS  OF   TEACHING   READING. 

A  practical  treatise  of  5o*pages,  embracing  the  Principles  of  Elocution  with  illustrations. 
Sspecially  adapted  to  Institute  work.  It  contains  also  a  number  of  choice  selections. 
Every  teacher  snould  liave  a  copy.    Price,  25  cents  per  copy,  or  $a.oo  per  dozen.    Address 

J.  U.  BARNARD,  KirksviUe,  Mo. 

TUT?  QPUnni  Ai  A  r  A  7TMT7  "  published  monthly  by  the  Masters 
1  llr/  oHlUUiy  IVlAuAZ/lINJC/of  t^e  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute 
{the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  in  the  Dominion)  and  is  the  most  practical  teacher's 
paper  published  in  Canada.  The  editors  being  all  practical  teachers,  its  colmnns  do  not 
contain  va^e  theories  but  are  replete  with  information  valuable  to  all  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Price  $1.00  per  annum.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  The  large  circulation 
•  of  the  magazine  makes  it  a  first-class  advertising  medium.  Address  ail  communications, 
H.  SuTHEKLAND,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


■    \      V 


THE  COXmTRY  TEACHER  SERVED  AT  LAST* 


A   NEW    WORK, 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS; 

S^r  0-.  "F)  A  T  iT  I  A  R    TiT>T3D, 

PBIOS,  $1.85. 


ThiB  work  is  not  the  fine-spun  theory  of  a  College  professor,  hatched  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  oi  a  country  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  country  school-rooni. 

It  is  not  a  mass  of  *' glittering  generalities,*'  but  suggestions  in  detail  as 
to  how  to  teach  and  manage  an  ungraded  school,  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  df  one  who  has  been  there  himself. 

1.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa- 
trons and  to  society  in  f^eneral. 

2.  It  tells  what*qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 

3.  It  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  schooL 

4.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most  approved  and  applicable  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  branches  studied  in  a  country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  very  practical  hints  about  apparatus  and  school  archi- 
tecture.   Every  country  teacher  should  have  it 

It  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject  The  only  work 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  of  country  teachers. 

Remember  that  it  is  the  worh  of  a  country  teacher. 
Every  teacher' who  is  disjKusted  with  the  "fine-spun"  theories  given  is 
most  books  on  Methods  01  Teaching,  is  sure  to  be  intensely  delighted  with 
this  book.  • 

Teachers  (and  they  are  numbered  by  the  lesion),  who  have  searched  in 
vain  through  a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,  for  something  ^oc^o/ 
for  their  country  schools,  should  give  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting^  Thoroughly  Practical^  Bminenily  Adapted  to  tl' 
Country  Schools. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  tliat  the  teacher  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers*  works  published  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  most  ^acti' 
cat  work  for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  been  issued  firom  the  press. 
The  book  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once,  i.  It  will  give  you  new  insight  into  your  work. 
2.  It  will  lead  you  to  see  and  realize  more  pleasure  and  happiness  in  your 
work  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  It  before.  3.  It  will  ^ve 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.  4.  It  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  you  may  niake  the  most  of  your  work. 

AGENTS  WANTEO. 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 

J  .  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


nn  ^ToxxruBl  Q\3.estlozl  SooDs, 


PBIOB,  $1.50. 


A  FEW  POINTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

1.  The  Normal  Question  Book  was  prepared  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

2.  The  questions  were  selected  from  tiie  examination  papers  prepared 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  the  several  states.  The  answers  were 
hunted  up  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  several  branches. 

3.  Its  appendix  is  alone  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book,  to  anj 
teacher. 

4.  It  is  a  valuable  book  not  only  for  teachers  but  for  everybody.  Please 
read  the  following  notice  for  proof  of  this  statement: 

**  Having  become  possessor  of  a  copy  of  The  Normal  Question  Book,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  same.  All  who  examine  the  work  seem  delighted 
with  it,  even  persons  who  are  not  teaching  and  do  not  intend  to  teach." 

5.  It  is  a  work  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  preparing  questions  for 
reviews.  Thousands  of  teachers  are  now  using  th{s  book  with  wonderful 
success  in  their  schools.  Many  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book.  Many 
county  superintendents  use  it  in  their  institutes  in  preparing  teachers  for 
examination,  and  the  results  accomplished  by  its  use  are  truly  wonderful. 

6.  It  is  valuable  to  the  scholar,  student  or  pupil,  in  suggesting  the  best 
plans  of  study  and  in  bringing  out  the  leading  and  fundamental  principles 
of  each  branch  of  study. 

7.  It  is  of  practical  value  to  every  family,  business  and  professional  man. 
No  library  is  complete  without  it.  It  is  so  nicely  bound  that  it  is  an  orna- 
ment to  any  parlor  table.  You  could  not  present  your  friend  with  a  more 
acceptably  gift. 

8.  That  this  book  has  been  long  needed  is  evidenced  by  the  fiu:t  that 
nearly  two  thousand  copies  were  sold  before  it  was  published. 

9.  It  sends  all  other  **  question  books  "  to  the  shade.  Those  who  have 
bought  other  question  books  have  laid  them  aside  and  are  now  using  the 
Normal.  It  is  as  far  ahead  of  all  other  books  of  the  kind  as  the  railroad  is 
ahead  of  the  stage-coach. 

la  It  does  not  conflict  with  any  text-book  in  use  in  the  schools,  but  can 
be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  the  text-books  on  any  subject. 

II.  It  is  highly  endorsed  by  the  best  teachers  and  educators  of  the 
country.    There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  merits  and  value. 

la.  Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  with  it.  There  is  more  money  in 
it  to  active  agents  than  in  any  other  publication  of  like  character. 

Copies  can  be  sold  to  everybody. 

This  book  outsells  all  others.  You  can  sell  a  copy  to  every  teacher  at 
your  Institute. 

Order  a  supply  at  once  and  make  money. 

Terms  to  agents  sent  upon  application  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  PropV 
"Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  House,  Danville,  Ind. 


Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools. 

WHAT    THE    SCHOOL    JOURNALS    SAY     OF     IT. 

The  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  teacher's  library  and  is  well  worth  the  price  at  which  it 
is  sold.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  that  the  purchaser  after  a  carefulperusal  of  the  book  would 
feel  that  he  had  gotten  more  than  the  worth  of  his  money. — [Educational  Journal  of  Vir- 
gfinia. 

The  book  was  written  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  much  experience  m  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  in  rural  schools.    It  contains  many  valuable  hints. — [Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

Its  hints  are  practical  and  can  be  taken  hold  of  by  anybody  who  has  force  enough  to  grasp 
a  plain  thing  set  before  him.  The  discussion  of  the  Itedtation  is  well  worth  the  price  of 
the  book. — uTroy  Sentinel. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  educators  of  to-day,  is  how  to 
make  successful  the  ungraded  country  schools.  The  author's  counsel  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  best  educa,tors  of  the  country,  and  the  book  is 
calculated  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  those  for  whom  it  is  especially  designed  and  we 
advise  all  country  teachers  to  secure  a  copy.-— [National  Journal  of  Education. 

We  could  not  help  wishing,  while  reading  this  book,  tihat  it  had  been  placed  in  our  hands 
when  we  began  to  teach.  Such  a  book  should  be  welcomed,  bought  and  studied  by  teach- 
ers.—[Southern  Educational  Monthly. 

WHAT    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    SAY    OF    IT. 

It  is  a  valuable  book  and  will  do  good,  I  can  say  after  carefully  perusing  every  sentence 
n  Hie  work. — [A.  C.  Goodwin,  Co.  aupt.  Clarke  Co.,  Ind. 

Just  what  we  need.  It  is  vain  to  comment.  Its  name  is  the  best  index.  ^  I  hope  to  be  able 
o  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  m  my  county.  Send  me  60  copies  at  once. — [Ed. 
McLaughlin,  Co.  SupL  Fondu  "Lac  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

Abounds  in  good  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  teaching  and  governing  schools.  I  think 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  teacher,  especially  to  young  teachers.  T  will  recommend  it 
to  the  teachers  of  my  county. — [H,  H.  Foley.  Co.  Supt,  Schuyler  Co.,  111. 

I  would  specially  recommend  the  book  to  those  just  entering  upon  this  difficult  calling,  as 
an  invaluable  assistant,  which  will  materially  aid  them  in  many  trying  emergencies. — [B. 
H.  Todd,  Co.  Supt,  Benton  Co.  Miss. 

WHAT    TEACHERS    SAY    OF    IT. 

We  have  introduced  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Countly  Schools  into  the  training  classes  of 
the  Central  Normal  College  and  find  by  actual  trial  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  work.— [Frank 
P.  Adams,  Prin.^  Danville,  Ind. 

I  find  much  in  it  that  may  well  be  considered  by  teachers  in  village  schools.    The  work 
deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  among  our  teachers.    I  shall  take  pleasure  m  recommend 
ing  it.— [Chas.  H.  Brake,  Vermont,  UlT 

I  would  not  be  without  it  for  many  tiroes  its  price. — [Henry  M.  Aten,  Astoria,  111. 

The  sugfg^tions  are  all  practical.  The  suggestions  for  teaching  Reading  and  the  remarks 
on  Grammar,  I  think  are  particularly  good,  in  fact  the  book  is  filled  with  sensible  ideas 
well  expressed.— [Chas.  W.  Waite,  South  Covington,  Ky. 

It  IS  a  most  excellent  work  and  oueht  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  live  teacher,  be  he  a 
teacher  in  dW  or  village. — f  J.  M.  Miller,  Co.  Examiner,  Hamilton  Co.,  OUo. 

Youshould  order  a  Copy  t^  return  mail.    Price  $1.35.    J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Pub., 

Danville,  Ind. 


THE   BEST    WORKS    ON    TEACHING, 

The  publisher  of  the  Normal  Teacher  has,  In  connection  with  the  publication  of  this  Jour- 
nal, opened  a  National  Educational  Agency  for  the  convenience  of  teachers. 

Kead  the  following  list  and  send  us  an  order: 

Pace's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching i  50 

Holorook's  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching i  50 

Lilienthal  &  AUyn's  Object  Lessons 35 

Holbrook's  Lectures  on  School  Management i  ^ 

Jewell  on  School  Government i  50 

The  Normal  Qiiestion  Book x  50 

How  to  Teach  According^  to  Temperament i  50 

Payne's  School  Supervision i  35 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach i  00 

Ogden's  Science  of  Education x  00 

Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching i  00 

Orcutt's  Teacher's  Man\Ml i  35 

School -Room  Guide i  50 

Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars 6  35 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools z  3§ 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers 3  00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest  edition 10  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 8  00 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address  all  orders  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  DanviUe,  Ind. 


OF    THE 

Common  School  Branches, 

DESIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHERS"  AND  PUPILS  IN  THE 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

BT  G,  DALLAS  LIND, 

Author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools, 


PRJCR^  Sijoo, 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

I  Should  be  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  Land. 

The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The 
*^ld  rote  plan"  is  dying  out  The  text-book  which  is  made  up  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  the  teacher  who  merely  asks  these  Questions  ana  expects 
the  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  book,  are  both  to  be  left 
far  behind  in  this  ase  of  progress.  It  is  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  and  infuse  lite  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  nature,  and  be  able  to  give,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  The  pupil,  thus, 
durmg  the  time  of  recitation,  tidkes  the  place  of  teacher,  and  by  teaching  he 
fixes  what  he  has  learned  by  study. 

This  principle  in  teaching  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  it  was  the  plan  he 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  strongly  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent educators  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
to  say,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  still  pursue  a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
hearing  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  or 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
praise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation, 
and  pointing  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outiine  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  three  month^s 
term  in  each  of  the  following  branches,  viz:  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  is  added  a  list 
of  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  arranged  undei*  appro- 
priate heads,  and  a  list  of  test  words  in  Spelling,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  text- 
books in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  libraries,  both  public 
and  private.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  will  lead 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  within 
him  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ- 
ent authors.  No  need  of  a  uniformity  in  text-books  except  in  headers.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


6paeicil  d&.zizi.o'ULXXcezaQ.eaa.t  to  tlxe  "PeeicSaJjaugr 


THE    NORMAL    QUESTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  estpressly  far  ike  use  cf  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  common 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
Questions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  C^iestions  and  Answers  are  daaaified  as  follows: 

Questions  .on  Orthogmpliy. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Orthography. 

Qjiestions  on  Reading. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Reading. 

Questions  on  Arithmetic 

Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Aridunetic. 

QEWStions  on  Gnumnar. 

Answers  to  Qjpestions  on  Grammar. 

Questions  on  U.  b.  History. 

Answers  to  C^estions  on  U.  S.  History. 

Questions  on  Geography. 
V  Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 
•   Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 

Questions  on  Physical  Geography. 

Answers  to  Qviestions  on  Physical  Geography. 

Qpestimis  on  Physiology.  , 

Answers  to  l^pestions  on  Physiology. 

Questions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Answers  to  QgiestioDS  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Qpestions  on  Civil  Government. 

Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Civil  Government 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinatloDs; 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  WUh  an  Appendix^  containing  outlines  of  Infinitives,  Partici  • 
pies  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  During  Examination,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mss. 
Tbpic  Lost  for  the  Study  of  Geography,  &c.  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  firtwa  the  press. 


We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  work 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  sold  be* 
fore  a  single  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  from 
Canada  and  from  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-stamp  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Price, 
only  $i.5a 

J.  E.  SHIEBBHX* 

Dazwillb,  Hendricks  Co.»  Ind. 


I 

r 

Baldwin's  Historical  Map  of  the  Revolutionary 

AND 

French  and  Indian  Vv^ars. 


This  map  has  been  from  the  press  but  a  short  time,  yet  it  has  received 
and  stood  the  test  of  our  best  educators,  who  recommend  it^as  the  thing 
which  every  teacher  or  historian  needs  and  ought  to  have.  A  few  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  map  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  teach  history  with  location. 

2.  To  tie  historical  events  together  by  the  use  of  marches. 

3.  To  throw  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  our  history,  and  bring  to  the 
surface,  where  the  child  may  see  and  understand  them. 

4.  To  show  by  its  marches  the  entire  routes  marched  by  the  different 
armies  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

These  marches  of  the  Revolution  are  shown  by  two  colors ;  the  Ameri- 
can by  blue  and  the  British  red.  Portraits  and  biographies  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  these  wars  with  the  several  tables  of  statistics  will  be  found  ad- 
ded to  the  margin. 

Please  read  the  following  testimonials : 

Office  of  County  Superintendent,     ) 
Marion,  Ind.,  July  15,  1879.  J 

I  have  carefully  examined  Mr.  M.  F.  Baldwin's  "  Map  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  and  I  find  it  accurate  in  every  particular.    I  have  also  used  it 
in  the  school-room  and  find  it  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  subject  of  his 
tory. 

Geo.  a.  OsBORN, 

Co.  Supt,  Grant  Co. 


Chicago,  Nov.  13,  1879. 
M.  F.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Danville,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir:    The  "Map  of  the  American  Revolution"  hangs  in  our  office 

for  convenient  reference.    We   find  it  very  correct  and   useful.    Truly 

yours, 

Rhodes  &  McClure. 

Central  Normal  College,     > 
Danville,  Ind.,  Nov.  24,  1879.  y 

I  would  not  be  without  Baldwin's  Map  of  the  Revolution  for  many  times 

its  price.    It  is  the  best  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  I 

have  ever  seen.    Every  teacher  should  have  one.    It  is  indispensable. 

F.  P.  Adams,  Principal. 

Retail  Price  of  Map  $5.00. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  great  inducements  to  make  money. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  DanviUe,  Ind. 


^TOXSHs/r  A  T  ■    OTJTX-I^TBS 


Common  School  Branches. 

Author  ol  Methods  of  Teaddng'  in  Country  Schools. 
PBICIE,  $1.00. 

This  book  does  not  propose  to  do  the  work  of  pupils  by  giving-  such  complete  outlines  as 
he  should  be  taueht  to  make  out  himself,  but  presents  a  series  o£  partial  outlines  fbrming-  a 
topic  list  or  skeleton  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  term,  so  constructed  and  accompaniea  by 
such  hints  that  the  pupil,  b^  means  of  them,  can  construct  a  logical  and  expansive  outline 
of  the  entire  ground  passed  over.  The  subjects  outlined  are  U.  S.  Histo^,  Geography, 
GrBmmar,  Physiology  and  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix,  giving  a  complete  outline  or  In^ 
£nitives  and  Participles,  with  examples  in  every  possible  construction ;  Programme  and 
Models  for  Parsihg',  Analysis  and  diagramming;  the  use  of  the  Dictionary;  Test  words  in 
Spelling,  &c;  Order  of  Topics  in  the  S>tudy  otNatural  Sciences:  an  Outline  of  Outlining 
«xplaimng  the  different  systems  in  use;  a  Last  of  Books  for  the  Teacher;  Model  Solutions 
in  Arithmetic;  Methods  of  Teaching  Besinners  to  Read,  add  other  matter  of  interest  and 
Importance.    See  advertisement  on  another  page.    Agents  wanted.    Send  for  terms. 

Address 

7.  E.  3KCB:RRIXjXi, 


A   RICH   HARVEST! 

AGENTS   WANTED  I! 

FOR 

The  Normal  Teacher, 

The  Normal  Question  Book, 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools, 

Normal  Outlines  of  the  Common  School  Branches, 

Baldwin*s  Historical  Map. 


No^v  is  the  Time  to  Work. 

OUR  WORKS  ARE  AMONG  THE  BEST  SELLING  AND  MOST 
PRACTICAL  EVER  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


Write  for  full  particulars 

NOW  and  state  your  choice  of  territory. 


J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Prop'r 

«  NORMAL  TEACHER  "  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

DANVILLE,  IIvDIANA. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  Up  Your  DuU  Grammar  Class  by  Usmg 

THE  ''NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  arranged  for  written  iKirsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  modeb  lor 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  for  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Rules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  matter,  all  of  which  every 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  the  most  convenient  thing  imaginable 
to  have  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  but  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  having 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also. 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why> 

1.  Because  by  its  use  you  can  secure  rej^larity  and  order  in  the  prepar 
ation  of  pairing  lessons  and  steer  clear  oT  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  miss 
style  of  recitation  which  makes  Grammar  "so  dull  and  uninteresting." 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  the  recitation 
through  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

.  ^  DY  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  have  been 
maae,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  him  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture  reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &c.,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  Xq  avoid  waste  of  time,  secure 
promptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.  And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing 
Book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  can  be 
bought  at  book  stores.  When  these  points  are  taken  into  consiaeration  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.    Retail  price,  20c  per  copy. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into 
schools,  15c. 

Introductory  rates  b^  the  quantity.:  6  copies  for  $ixx>;  12  copies  $1.75* 

14  copies  $2.00 ;•  20  copies  $2.25 ;  25  copies  $2.5a    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  "Normal  Teacher  "  Publishing  House 

Danville,  Ind. 


AGENTS  WANTED! 


We  want  reliable,  wide-awake  men  and  women  in  every  neighborhood,  township,  county 
and  State  in  the  West,  to  sell  an  article  that  has  only  to  be  exhibited  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale. 

Photographic  Family   Record. 

This  excellent  Etififraving'  was  desiened  by  an  artist  of  rare  taste  and  in^^^enulty.  The  shad- 
ing- is  admirable,  the  drawing  exceuent,  the  handlini^  all  that  could  be  desired,  while  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  its  conception  must  commend  the  work  to  everybody.  It  places  the 
family  in  a  loving^  eroup  where  each  and  all  may  be  seen  at  a  gf lance,  ana  j^ves  the  important 
facts  connected  wim  the  birth,  marriag-e  or  death  of  each. 

The  size  of  the  Enfinravings  is  ao  x  24  inches. 

Ministers  and  the  Press — ^all  that  have  seen  it — commend  it  in  the  highest  terms. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  a  rare  chance  for  persons  to  make 
money. 

TEACHERS 

Will  find  it  easy  to  double  their  wages  by  spending  a  few  hours  each  week  canvassing  their 
neighborhood  for  the  Record. 

Ail  who  mean  business  are  invited  to  address  us  at  once  for  terms. 

We  will  send'a  sample  Record  lo  any  one  who  desires  to  work,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  50 
cents,  which  is  one -third  the  retail  price,  or  framed  in  2  inch  Rosewood  frame,  French  Glass, 
gilt  lining,  for  $2.50,  also  a  inch  Blackwalnut  Frame,  gilt  lining,  $^.00. 

Rely  upon  it  we  are  prepared  to  offer  the  most  liberal  terms  to  sul  who  may  wish  to  engage 
in  a  lucrative,  honest  and  commendable  employment 

We  especially  call  upon  Teachers  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  this 

FAMILY    RECORD, 

and  to  that  end  respectfully  solicit  their  correspondence. 

TERRITORY  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  description  of  Record — ^terms  to  Agents,  circulars  and  a  complete  outfit— address 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  CO., 

184  Madison  StrMt,  OHICAOO*  lU. 

A.  S.  CLARK, 

DBAIiSB  IK    ' 

SECOND  HAND  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


IT-: 

145  NASSAU  ST.,  (or  37  Park  Row), New  York  City. 

^yOtUlogoM  Xiiltd  TtH  UpoB  AppliMtlOA. 

WHAT  EVERY  NORMAL  GRADUATE 

Should  know — thai  the  furniture  in  every  school-room  can  be  Noiseless — Chair  Tips  and 
Buffers  applied  to  the  legs  of  chairs,  &c.,  desk  lids,  &c.,  will  save  all  noise  and  make  a  model 
school-room.    Address 

ELASTIC  TIP  CO., 

Abingdon,  Mass. 


Hailed  with  delight  in  Bducational  Circles. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC 

—CONTAINING^ 

SHORT, 

SIMPLE, 

PRACTICAL  and 

SCIENTIFIC 

METHODS  of 

CALCULATION. 

A  new  method  ot  computation  for  every  topic  of  Arithmetic,  admitting  of  an  easy  analy- 
"is.  and  which  is  shorter,  simpler,  better,  ana  more  easily  understood,  and  will  soon  super* 
eae  the  methods  now  in  use. 

Va  uable  hints  in  the  solution  of  problems,  showing  how  different  classes  can  be  solved 
n  the  Ishortest,  easiest  and  best  way,  and  a  valuable  appendix  of  curious  and  useful  math- 
ematical curiosities,  puxzles  and  queries. 

Contains  194.  pages,  lamo,  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price  in  cloth,  60  cts. ;  in  paper,  45 
cents. 

ADDRESS, 

J.  F.  LANING,  Author  and  Publisher, 

NEW  LONDON,  O. 

Descriptive  circulars  and  recommendations  sent  on  application. 

JUST  OUT:      THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  THE  KIND. 

ANALYSIS  BT  DIAGRAMd 
A  COLLKCnON  OP  SENTENCES  ^J 

Diagrraiuiued  and  Explained.  ^^ 

Large  8vo,  92  pages.  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  syttem  is  nevt,  most  of  the  sentences  are  difficult,  and  all  puMzling points  in  analysis 
and  grammtu:  are  EXPLiaNED.  It  contains  more  useful  information  and  real  help  in  its  line 
than  any  other  work.  The  book  is  genuine  and  attractive  m  every  feature.  More  grammar 
and  analysis  can  be  learned  from  it  in  one  week's  pleasant  perusal  than  in  a  term's  study  in 
any  other  book.  The  distinctions  among  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences  are  ob- 
ectively  presented.  The  works  of  Harvey,  Butler,  Whitney,  Greene,  Jewell,  Williams, 
Clturk,  Brown,  Holbrook,  Swinton,  and  Reed  and  Kellogg  have  been  gleaned  from  for  par- 
ticular sentences,  all  of  which  are  diagrammed. 

THE  VERY  BOOK  YOU  WANT  IN  A  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

Retail  price,  $1.25;  introduction  price,  $1.00;  to  teachers  for  examination,  75  cents. 
Sent  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  price.    Send  by  money  order  or  registered  letter. 
Address  all  orders  to  the  author, 

W.  F.  L.  SANDERS, 

New  Albany,  Indiana.    . 
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Creates  g^reat  interest  in  Schools,  at  Institutes,  wherever  used.    Sent  postpaid  for  Silver 

Quarter. 

SIX  COPIES,  $1.00;  TWELVE  COPIES,  $1.50. 

Order  a  Supply  for  Your  Institute  and 

Make  Money.     . 


ADDRESS 


J.  E.  shehr-ill 


,  Publisher, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

InTenttTe  Fr«e  Hand  Drawings.— Three 

Sheets.— 30  Drawings  on  a  Sheet,— 90  in  all,  mailed 
for  35  cents,  or  $3.00  per  doz. 

Blackboard  Beauties.  Just  published.  New 
and  elegant  Figures  indicate  the  Bxoinning  and 
Ordkr  of  the  LiNBS,  hence  any  teacher  can  make 
them. 

Send  silver  quarter. 

W.  N.  HULL, 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Teacher  of  Drawing  Ac,  Iowa  State  Normal 
School. 


OUTLINE  OF  ELOCUTION 

WITH   METHODS  OF   TEACHING   READING. 

A  practical  treatise  of  Co  pages,  embracing  the  Principles  of  Slocution  with  illustrations. 
£specially  adapted  to  Institute  work.  It  contains  also  a  number  of  choice  selections. 
Svery  teacher  snould  have  a  copy.    Price,  35  cents  per  copy,  or  $3.00  per  dozen.    Address 

7.  U.  BARNARD,  Kirksville,  Mo. 


TUT?  CPUnni  Af  A  P  A  VTMI?  »  published  monthly  by  the  Masters 
in£j  oLnUUL  MAuAZliNliofthe  Hamilton  CoWate  Institute 
(the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  in  the  Dominion)  and  is  the  most  practical  teacher's 
paper  published  in  Canada.  The  editors  being  all  practical  teachers,  its  coltuuns  do  not 
contain  vague  theories  but  are  replete  with  information  valuable  to  all  teachers  and  stu- 
dents.  Price  Si<oo  per  annum.  Sample  copies  free  on  application.  The  Iturge  circulation 
of  the  magazine  makes  it  a  first-class  advertising  medium.  Address  all  communications, 
H.  SuTHKRLAND,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Twr  TO  l^TPQ  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler :  dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver- 
•  J.^  •  «l  \/il  JUOyware,  Spectacles  and  Fine  Jewelry.  East  side  Public  Square. 
Danville,  Indiana.  Repairing  of  all  kinds  neatiy  executed  and  warranted.  Teachers  in  neea 
of  watches  and  iewelry  should  wnte  for  prices. 


STATEN  ISLAND 

Fancy  Dyeing  Establishment 

OFFICE 

NOS.  5  &  7  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Offices — 1109  Broadway,  New  York;  47  North  Eighth  street,  Philadelphia;  279 
Fulton  street,  comer  Tillary,  Brooklyn:  no  West  Baltimore  street,  Baltimore. 

Dve  or  clean  all  styles  of  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  garments.  Shawls,  &c.,  &c.  All  kinds 
of  Cfurtains  cleaned  or  dyed*    Goods  received  and  returned  by  express. 

BABBBTT,  KBPHBTrS  St  CO. 

The  World's  Greatest  Books  for  10  to  35 

Cents. 


BOOKS    OF    THE    "STANDARD    SERIES"  NOW  READY  ! 


fVe  are  adding'  rapidly  to  the  list.     Unless  distinctly  stated  otherwise^  every 

book  in  this  Series  is  groen  wholly  unabridged. 


These  books  are  printed  in  large  type,  on  good  paper,  and  are  bound  in 
heavy  card  manilla. 

No.  28.— The  Salon  of  Madame  Necker.  Taken  from  Documents  ^mong 
the  Archives  of  Coppet.  Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Standard 
Series  publication,  by  Mary  Stewart  Smith,  15  cents.  This  remark- 
able book  has  created  much  interest  in  France,  where  it  has  just  been  is- 
sued. 

No.  29. — Ethics  of  the  Dust;  or,  The  Elements  of  Cirstallization.  By 
JOHN  RusKiN,  author  of  "Modern  Painters,"  etc.  (Lsual  price,  $1.50.) 
Science  made  simple,  15  cents. 

Nos.  30  and  31. — Memories  of  My  Exile.  By  Louis  Kossnth.  Translat- 
ed irom  theoriginal  Hungarian  by  FerbnczJausz.  In  two  parts.  First 
edition  printed  in  America.     Per  part,  20  cents. 

No.  32. — Mister  Horn  and  His  Friends;  or,  Givers  and  Giving.  By  Mark 
Guy  Pbarsr,  author  of"  Daniel  Quorm  and  His  Religious  Notions,"  etc. 
(Usual  price,  $1.)  Illustrated,  15  cents.  This  book  is  written  in  masterly 
style,  and  is  designed  to  promote  systematic  giving  in  the  church. 

Nos.  33  and  34. — ^The  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  l^anslated  by  Thomas 
Lkland.    Complete  in  two  parts.    Per  part,  20  cents. 

No.  35. — Frondes  Agrestes ;  or,  Readings  in  Ruskin's  "  Modern  Painters." 
Revised  by  the  Author.     A  book  for  summer  reading,  15  cents. 

No,  36. — Joan  of  Arc.     By  Lamartins,  10  cents. 

No.  37. — ^The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Us- 
ual price,  $1.50).     15  cents. 
"Noblest  product  of  Paganism." — N.  T".  Tribune, 

No.  38. — The  Salon  of  Madam  Necker.     Vol  2.     15  cents. 

No.  39. — The  Hermits.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  (Usual  price,  $1.75). 
15  cents. 

The  above  books  are  for  sale  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  are 
sent  by  the  publishers,  fostfaid^  on  receipt  of  price.  Mention  you  saw  this 
advertisement  in  Normal  Teaclier. 

I.  K.  FUNK  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

10  and  12  Dey  St,  New  York. 


NOW  READY! 


SICREATE  AN  INTEREST  IN  YOUR  CLASSES 


SAVE  TIME   AND   TEACH   PENMANSHIP,  USE 

OF   CAPITALS    AND    ABBREVIATIONS, 

DIACRITICAL  MARKS,  &C., 

BY   USING 

TNE  ''NOmiL  TEiSNEi" 

BLANK  SPELLER. 

BT  O.  DAUiAS  LIMD. 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ruled  blank  book  for  writing  spelling  lessons 
it  will  contain  the  following  valuable  matter : 

I.    Diacritical  marks,  their  names  and  explanation  of  their  uses. 
3.    The  principal  available  rules  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  use  of  capi* 
tals  and  punctuation. 

3,  Hints  in  teaching  spelling. 

4.  Model  spelling  lessons  and  directions  for  using  the  book. 

PRIGEy  20  Cts*  Sample  for  examination  with  view  to  introduction  15 
cts.  Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity:  Six  copies,  $1.00;  12  copies, 
$1.75;  14  copies,  $2.00;  20  copies,  $2.25;  25  copies,  $2.25.  ORDER  AT 
ONCE. 

ADDRESS 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Prop'r 

"NORMAL  TEACHER"  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

SUPERIOR  STANDARD  STEEL  PENS. 


Esterbrook's 


ESirRBROOi;^. 
FALCON  PEIJ 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

For  sale  by  all  stationers,  and  at  wholesale  by 

ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  jo  John  St.,  New  York. 


National  Normal  School 


LEBANON,  WARREN  CO^  O. 


The  Twenty-Sixth  year  of  this  well-known  Institution  will  open  Tues- 
day, August  31,  1880. 

This  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in  its  history ;  annual  enrollment 
over  1500;  twenty  teachers  employed.  Decided  improvements  still  being 
made  in  every  direction,  distancing  all  competition. 

This  Institution  is  not  an  imitation;  it  is  the  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Grand  Revolution  already  accomplished  in  Normal  and  College  instruc- 
tion, saving  half  the  time,  and  three-quarters  of  the  expense  of  a  thorough 
and  complete  collegiate  course. 

Over  fifty  of  its  graduates  are  employed  in  leading  Colleges  and  Nor- 
mals, and  thousands  more  of  its  graduates  and  students  are  engaged  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  every  capacity,  from  superintendents  to  primary  teachers. 

It  costs  no  more  to  attend  the  NATIONAL  NORMAL  than  other 
Normals  with  inexperienced  teachers,  meagre  facilities,  uncertain  arrange- 
ments— mere  experiments.    Then, 


Adopt  for  your  Alma  Mater  the  grand  "  old -reliable,"  ever-progressive,  far- 
ahead  National  Normal,  which  has  sent  out  over 


Into  every  department  of  life,  with  scarcely  a  failure  cunong  tkem. 


TEN    DEPARTMENTS    SUSTAINED, 

Introductory,  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Collegiate,  Engineering, 
Music,  Modern  Languages,  Fine  Arts,  and  Law. 

All  of  these  Departments  are  fully  equipped  and  afford  facilities  superior 
in  ever}'  respect  to  those  of  other  institutions,  whether  general  or  special, 
whether  Collegiate  or  Normal,  as  proven  by  25  years  of  growth  and  25,00a 
successful  testimonials  in  the  lives  and  success  of  its  students. 

Studen||  received  at  any  time  for  ten  weeks.  Always  classes  to  suit. 
Average  entire  expense  $2.75  per  week. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  NORMAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


History  of  thb  United  Statxs,  in  Outlines,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Normal 
School,  Lebanon,  O.     Price,  75  cts. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  practical  school-room  tests  through  many  years  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  History.  Advanced  pages  of  it  have  already  been  issued  and  the 
universal  verdict  is  "  Something  new,  something  good,  something  needed." 

Botanical  Record  Books,  by  Prof  R.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,^ 
Ohio.    Paper,  price  so  cents. 

This  is  a  hand -field  book  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  while  examining  a  plant  preparatory  to 
analysis.  It  embraces  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Plenslow,  and  is  extended  and  adapted  to  the  practi- 
cal  needs  of  pupils  while  studying  plants.  It  has  been  used  for  years  by  the  author  with 
thousands  of  pupils  and  is  very  generally  used  in  public  schools,  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges with  splendid  success. 

Herbarium  Sheets,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon  O. 

These  are  blank  sheets  foolscap  size  (with  title  page  and  blank  iorm  for  the  description 
of  the  plant)  on  which  the  plants,  after  drying  and  pressing,  arc  mounted  for  preservation. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  teach  pupils  to  preserve  plants,  while  studying  Botany,  is  a  farce. 
These  sheets  are  in  great  demand.  Price,  25  cents  per  dozen.  Any  of  these  publications 
sent  postpaid  uFK>n  receipt  of  price. 

TO  BE  ISSUED  SOON. 

School  Exxk)6IT0ins,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Normal  Sfhool,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Price,  75  cts. 

This  little  work  presents  in  hill  the  method  of  school  expositions,  which  the  author  was 
the  first  in  this  country  to  suggest  and  the  first  to  practically  carry  out.  The  results  of  his 
school  work  as  prepared  and  exhibited  according  to  the  plans  described  in  this  work  received 
the  mention  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey  in  his  annual  report  and  attracted  the 
especial  attention  and  mention  of  the  New  York  Tribune  correspondent  from  the  Universal 
Exposition  at  Paris,  where  the  system  and  materials  were  placed  on  exhibition  by  the 
Educational  Commissioner  for  America.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Publisher, 
DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

117A\TT*T?IM  Agents  to  sell  "  A  Fool's  Brrand  "  by  One  of  the  Fools.  The  Lite 
JxV  Ail  1  JC/U !  of^Hancock  by  John  W.  Forney.  The  Life  of  Garfield,  by  Carleton. 
The  Physicau  Life  of  both  sexes,  by  Dr.  Chevasse,  and  other  popular  books.    Address 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  36  East  Market  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

\V ANTED,  AGENTS! 

FOR  DR.  WM.  SMITH'S 
"(DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES." 

Two  larger  royal,  octavo  volumes,  3060  double  column  pages,  600  engra- 
vings. It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Dictionan*  of  the  Bible,  beginning  where 
the  Bible  Dictionary  ends,  embracing  the  nrst  800  years  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Every  student  of  the  Bible  wants  this  Dictionary.  Ten  year's  time 
has  been  spent  by  nearly  100  of  the  best  scholars  in  England  preparing  this 
Dictionary.    WE  ARE  SOLE  PUBLISHERS  FOR  AMERICA. 

WANTED:  CLERGYMEN,  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  for 
this  work.    NO  COMPETITION.     Address  the 

J.  B.  BURR  PUBLISHING  CO., 

194  Clark  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE    CENTRAL   NORMAL    COLLEGE, 


DANVILLE,  IND. 


TAKING    THE    LEAD. 


The  Central  Normal  College  commences  its  fiAh  year  under  more  favorable  auspices  than 
any  pzeceding  year — with  stronger  and  more  vigorous  support  on  the  part  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  enthusiastic  students,  -with  increased  facilities  in  every  department,  with  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating inspiration  from  past  success;  and  with  a  FACULTY  NOT  SURPASSED,  IF 
EQJJALLED,  IN  THE  WEST. 

For  four  years  we  have  been  making  valuable  additions  to  the  Faculty,  till  now  we  can 
announce  a  corps  of  teachers  of  which  any  institution  might  justly  feel  proud. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Steele  has  had  thirteen  years'  experience  as  teacher  and  student  in  the  Na- 
tional  Normal.    He  is  a  strong  worker  and  eminently  popular  teacher. 

Miss  Kate  Huron  has  had  a  wide  and  successful  experience  and  gives  universal  satisfac- 
tion. 

Miss  Dora  Lieuellen  has  won  a  popularity  in  her  special  departments  of  which  the  insti- 
tution is  very  proud.    She  has  been  eminently  efficient. 

W.  T.  Eddingfield  has  worked  up  the  Commercial  Department  till  it  is  equal  to  any  this 
side  of  Poughkeepsie. 

G.  Dallas  Land  has  devoted  years  to  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
excellent  works.  He  is  not  only  a  thorough  scholar,  but  as  a  teacher  he  is  a  thorough  Nor- 
malite. 

Dr.  Joseph  Tingley  was  for  over  twenty-five  years  professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  As- 
bury  University.  He  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  scientist,  and  probably  no  man  in  the 
United  States  is  his  equal  in  inventing  and  contriving  easy  means  of  illustration.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  our  laboratory  for  the  construction  of  scientific  apparatus.  We  believe  no  other 
institution  offers  advantages  approaching  the  Central  Normal  in  this  direction. 

Prof.  Alex.  C.  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  State.  He  is  a  prince  of  musi- 
cians and  mathematicians.  He  has  brought  the  Musical  Department  to  a  high  state  of  ex- 
cellence. 

J.  C.  Brown  is  one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  country.    He  has  made  the  department  of 
penmanship  very  popular. 

Miss  Willis  has  devoted  years  to  Art  and  gives  eminent  satisfaction  In  Drawing. 

G.  L.  Spillmann,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  has  charge  of  German.  He  speaks  the  lan- 
guage fluently  and  understands  it  thoroughly. 

We  are  determined  that  the  Central  Normal  shall  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  represent 
the  highest  thought  and  development  of  the  age.  Others  may  be  content  to  follow  and 
imitate  in  the  great  reform,  the  new  education,  but  we  feel  confident  that  we  will  be  pro- 
nounced free  from  such  inferior  practice  by  all  who  have  observed  the  never-ceasing  pro- 
gress and  activity,  the  tireless  and  unflinching  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  Central  Nor- 
mal. We  feel  justified  in  asserting  that  the  Central  Normal  College  is  a  genuine  exponent 
of  the  true  Normal  idea,  a  leader  in  progress  and  advancement. 

Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

ADDRESS 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 
DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

I>ANVIIL.JL.E,  I]VI>. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

1.  We  have  a  full  Faculty  of  energetic,  efficient  and  Normally  trained 
teachers. 

2.  The  teachers  devote  all  their  time  to  school-work.  None  are  engag- 
ed in  other  professions  or  book-selling. 

3.  Pleasant  relations  exist  between  students  and  teachers.  That  cold 
formality,  so  marked  in  some  institutions,  is  unknown  here. 

4.  We  have  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  com- 
munity. 

5.  Wealth  does  not  determine  the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  school 
or  in  the  town.  A  pupil's  position  in  the  estimation  of  students,  citizens 
and  teachers,  is  determined  by  his  actual  worth. 

6.  There  are   no  grog-shops  in  Danville  or  Hendricks  county.    The 
drunken  riots,  common  to  some  places,  are  seldom  heard  of  here.    This   » 
helps  make  Danville  a  pleasant  locality  for  a  school,  away  from  the  sight 
and  sound  of  drunken  debauchery. 

7.  We  have  large,  well-arranged  and  confortably  furnished  buildings. 

8.  Classes  are  kept  at  proper  sizes. 

9.  The  Natural  Sciences  are  taught  every  term. 

la    JBP^Text-books  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  a  volume  per  term. 

11.  The  school  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  including  a  fine  Micro- 
scope, a  magnificent  set  of  Surveying  and  Engineering  Instruments,  a  full 
line  of  Chemical,  Philosophical  and  Anatomical  apparatus.  Geological  Cab- 
inet, Botanical  Charts,  Metrical  Apparatus,  etc. 

12.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  Law  Lectures,  Preparatory  Medical 
Course,  Business  Course,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Every  Department  is  alive  with  interest,  enthusiasm,  activity,  and 
a  spirit  of  investigation. 

14.  Our  students  have  been  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  land. 
From  various  quarters  we  hear  of  their  prosperity,  as  Teachers,  Editors, 
Doctors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  County  Superintendents,  Farmers  and  Busi- 

,ness  Men.  Wherever  found  they  as  a  rule  are  attending  closely  to  their 
business,  and  making  it  go.  Repeatedly  do  we  hear  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  they  owe  their  success  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  Normal  drive  and 
enthusiasm,  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  Normal  principles. 

15.  The  Central  Normal  College  is  the  most  economical  school  in  the 
land'    We  can  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 
DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


WHAT    TO    READ. 

A  hiU  Burvcy  of  current  Jilvratiu«,  cnabUnK  any  one,  pt  an  hour*!  readins, 
criminate  aelection  orbooks  for  himtelf  or  Kit  i^iend.,  ar  to  convene  inSI 
UlerarylopiciDf  Iheday,  IsgJven  in  Ibe  LiimAnY  Nlws,  iuued  monlhl 
price  only  JIfy  ctnii  per  year.    The  regular  fealurea  ef  Ihe  Jonmal  an 

THREE   PRIZE   QUESTIONS 
on  choice  of  booki  and  other  literarv  subject*;  the  fresheit  newa  on  bookiand  antlun;  litta 
of  new  pabiicatlona ;  courses  of  reading;    quotations  and  critical  commcnta  from  ieadlng 
loumala;  chantcteriitic  extracts;  tkctcheaand  anecdotea  of  cantempoTary  aalKon,ete.,etc. 

A^  one  with  lute  for  booki  or  reading-,  no  matter  how  limited  hii  nxani  or  hii  time,  can 

Subicription,  prr  Tear,  50  ceoti;  live  copica,  |i.    Liberal  terma  to  agcnta.    Spedmen  copT 

F.  LEYPOLDT,  Pltbushkii. 

13  *  IS  Park  Row,  New  York. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

■  ■wellinn,  galls,  famenets  and  all  ealargnneiita  ot 

■  theialntaorlimba.  '  It  will  complete];  remove  a  bone 

■  so  IB  good  for  man    as  for  beaat   and    is   uied   full 

■  •trength,  at  all  timet  of  the  year,  with  pertect  laictT. 
"   A  cure  whicb  we  art  knowioE  to  la  a  person  who  suf- 

manently  cured  two  veara  agowilhltendall'a  Spavin 
Cure.    Remember  we  claimit  will  cuie  a  bone  spav- 
in and  completely  remove  the  buncli  without  hlislerinj. 
From  Rev.  P.  N,  Granger,  Presiding  Elder  sf  the  St.  Albans  Diitnct: 

St.  Alhahs.  VT.iJan.  »lh,  1880. 
\    Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  A  Co.,  Gents:— In  reply  to  }iiur  letter  I  will  say  that  my  eipcrience  with 
Kcndall^B  Spavin  Cure  has  been  very  tatLBTactory  Indeed.      Phrce  or  four  years  ago  i  pro- 
cured a  bottle  of  your  agent,  and  nrilh  it,  cured  a  horse  of  lameness  caused  by  spavin.   Laat 
season  my  horse  tiecame  very  lame  and  1  turned  him  out  for  a  few  weeks  when  he  became 

Office  U.  S.  Marshall,  Western  Dist.  of  Michigan,  Kai-akjuoo,  April  igth,  1S7S. 
B.J.  Kendall.  EnosbarEFalls,Vt.~I>earSir:—l  received  the  two  botllea  ol  mar  Ken- 

j„.,_  „ ,_  r.....  . ...  . ,  .^  happy  to  »Ute  iSatit  per- 

1  commenced  using  it  the 
isclulness      I'erj  tmly  yours 

Statement  made  under  oath: 

To  Whok  It  May  Cohcerh  :—la  the  year  187;  I  treated  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Core,  a 
bone  spavin  of  several  months*  growth,  nearly  half  as  large  BB  a  hen's  iwg,  and  completely 
slopped  the  lameness  and  removed  the  enlargemenL  1  have  worked  the  horse  ever  since 
very  hard,  and  he  has  never  been  lame,  nor  could  1  ever  see  any  difference  in  the  ^a  of  the 
hock  Joints  since  I  treated  him  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.     EL  A.  GAlNas. 

KnoBburg  Falls,  VL,  Feb.  le,  1879.— Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  15th  day  ol 
Feb.,  A.  D.r.B79.    John  G.Je^nil,  justice  of  the  Peace- 

Send  address  for  illustrated  circular,  which  we  think  gives  positive  proof  of  its  virtues. 
No  remedy  has  ever  met  with  such  unquallHed  success,  to  our  imowledge,  tbr  beast  as  well 

Price  Ji  per  bottle,  or  ail  bottles  for  ij.    All  druggists  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  yoo,  or  it 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  &  CO, 

Enoaburgh  Falls,  VertnonL 


4    GO'S    Nbwbfapsb    ADvutTiBiHO    Bdkbad  (10  3pniM  Street),  wh«pe 

iTt^rn:  in  new  tobk. 


A  CARD  TO  TEACHERS.  nSs^f  £4r?l^i3cmTel° 

change  for  Doolu  you  may  need.  Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  exciiange  or 
sell.  Orders  solicited  for  cheap  school  books,  and  for  miscellaneous  books.  Send  your  or- 
ders to  C.  M.  Barnxs,  63  and  65  Washing-ton  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


INFINITIVES,  PARTICIPLES  and  ABRIDGMENT  and  TOPICAL  ANALSIS. 
If  you  wish  to  master  Infinitives  and  Participles,  if  you  wish  over  300  choice  selections 

< 1 • J  -r* 1 ie !_i »_i_  A__  -o •! 1    A_^l_-S..    IS  ..^..  ._t^U  -    — 


Pupils  in  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  ue  Bngllsh  Sentence  based  upon 
of  such  men  as  Wickersham,Kiddle,  Scheme  and  Whitney,  from  whom  are  quotations  to  show 
the  soundness  of  the  method ;  if  you  wish  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  investigation  among  your  pupils- 
and  develop  in  them  a  power  to  separate  things  important  from  things  unimportant,  and  to  ar- 
range the  result  of  all  investigation  in  systematical  and  logical  order,  ^ou  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  the  above  work.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  testimonials:  Your  Di- 
gest of  Infinitives,  &c.,  is  an  excellent  aid  to  teacher  and  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  less 
sons  m  Grammar  and  Geography.— J.  R.  Davis  and  M.  M.  Baukr,  Associate  Principal,. 
Lake  View  Normal.  I  like  your  Digest  very  much.  It  will  be  very  uaefitl  to  teachers  and 
students.— F.  P.  Adams,  Principal  Central  Normal  CoU^pe,  Danville,  Ind.  Single  copies, 
$.35.    Pour  copies,  $1.00.    Address,  A.  A.  Crosikr,  Prin.,  Copley  High  School,  Copley,  O. 

EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

ONLY  SiMO  A  TEAR, 

But  worth  to  any  studious  teacher  ten  times  that  amount  It  is  just  the  thing  for  teachers 
of  all  ranks  from  the  district  school  to  the  college.  It  allows  all  subscribors  to  propose 
queries  on  English  Grammar,  Mathematics,  or  any  topic  whatever.  Sample  copy  of  current 
volume,  35  cents  which  will  be  deducted  from  a  subsequent  subscription.  Send  for  circu- 
lar.   Agents  wanted  everywhere.    Address  W.  D.  Hbxklb,  Salem,  Ohio. 

TH£  WELCOME  CHORUS!  A  new  song  book  for  high  schools,  academies  and  Semi- 
naries. By  W.  S.  Tilden.  Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  doz.  A  grand  good  book,  of  255 
pages,  well  filled  with  the  best  Part-bongs,  a  large  collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  practice, 
and  opening  and  closing  exercises,  also  the  elements,  on  a  new  plan.  Specimen  copies 
mailed,  postpaid,  for  $1.00 

ANEW  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK!   Just  out    Song  Bells!    A  New,  Complete  and  most 
attractive  Collection  of  School  Songs,  By  L.  O.  EMERSON.    Send  50  Cents  for  Speci- 
men Copy. 

ElARLOR  ORGAN  INSTRUCTION  BOOK!  ($1.50).  A.N.JOHNSON.  This  very 
easy,  thorough  and  practical  book  teaches  both  light  and  sacreo  music;  that  is,  Son^, 
arches.  Waltzes,  Rondos,  Sunday-School,  School  and  Church  Music;  in  fact  evenlhtng 
that  can  be  played  on  a  reed  organ.  It  includes  50  tunes  for  one  hand,  150  exercises  for  fin- 
gering, 80  graded  pieces  for  lessons,  and  about  140  Hymn  Tunes  and  Glees,  all  with  full  and 
plain  directions. 

QTANDARD  SINGING  BOOKS !  for  High  Schools,  High  School  Choir,  ($1  «>) ;  for  Girls' 
ONormal  Schools,  Everest's  School  Song  Book,  (60  cts.) ;  for  upper  Grammar  classes. 
Grammar  School  Choir,  (60  cts.);  general  collections  for  Schools,  Whippoorwill,  (50  cts.); 
and  for  Primary  Schools,  American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  I,  (35  cts.) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  Co.,  843  B»dway  New  York. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago. 

Teachbrs  Wanted. — ^Any  teacher  who  has  fniled  to  secure  a  school,  can  have  perma- 
nent employment  in  selling  my  publications.  I  will  pay  a  salary  after  a  c^ort  trial,  and  if 
successful,  much  larger  than  can  be  earned  in  teacninf.    Give  age,  experience  &c.  Send  this 

w".  J.  Holland,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SQUARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan."  Recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipals  of  over  two  hundred  high  schools  and  colleges.  Send  for  circulars  describing  the 
method  to  H.  H.  HfiLL,  107  Madison  SL   Csocaqo   III. 


The  Largest  Normal  School 


—IN  THE— 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  was  organized  Sept.  i6»  187^,  with  ^  students  in 
attendance.    It  has  srown  until  now  it  is  the  largest  Normal  School  m  tkt  land. 

Tliis  of  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Thoufch  the  attendance  is  larg-e,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  the 
same  opportunity  for  work  as  tnoug^h  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  joo. 

TWENTY -THREE  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

A  specialist  for  each  department. 

ADVANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  THE  STUDENT. 

I.    A  Thoroueh  Preparatory  Course.    Students  of  any  grade  of  advancement  may  enter. 
3.    A  complete  Teachers'  Course,  which  affords  the  students  on  opportunity  for  exduinging 
ideas  with  teachers  from  almost  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,   x.  A  full  CoUeeiate 
Course,  which  at  other  schools  will  cost  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  fuel,  ughts  and  wasnine, 
$1,000— here  the  same  does  not  exceed  $300.  4.  A  Special  Course  in  Science.    That  this  is  in 
charge  of  W.  A.  Yohn  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  tnoroughness.    <.    One  of  the  best  Com- 
mercial  Courses  in  the  United  States.    No  extra  charge.    6.    A  full  Course  of  Engineering, 
costing  at  other  schools  $355— here  without  extra  charge.    7.    A  full  Course  in  Penman- 
ship free.     It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Fen-Drawing,  Pen-Flourish- 
ing, etc.,  etc.    Tliis  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  other  school.    8.    A  course  in  Elocution 
and  Orthography,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  more  than  $500 — ^here  without  extra 
charge.    M.  £.  Bogarte,  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School 
oi  Oratory,  has  charge  of  this  department.    9.    A  Pine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  that  in 
the  Normal  Art  Training  School  at  Boston,  at  one-fiflh  the  cost.    10.    A  Course  in  Music, 
eaual  to  that  of  an^  conservatory.    No  extra  charge  for  vocal  music.     11.    A  Course  in  Law, 
wnich  offers  superior  advantages.    This  Departement  is  now  fully  established,  and  in  charge 
of  Mark  L.  DcMotte,  L  L.  B.,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Giilett.    All  who  come  will  be  accommodate- 
ed.    The  course  is  as  complete  as  at  any  regular  Law  School.    The  expense  is  not  one -fourth 
as  great.    la.    A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine.    13.    A  Course  in  German  free.    14.    A 
Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West.    Tnis  Department  now  occupies  its  new 
rooms.    15.    A  Course  in  Phonography.     x6.    One  of  the  best  reference  Libraries  in  any 
school.     17.    An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  in  each  department.     18.    The  large  at- 
tendance enables  us  ro  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  students  can  enter  at  smy  time, 
select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire.    19^    Beginning,  ad- 
vanced, regular,  and  review  classes  are  formed  in  all  of  the  oranches  every  term.    En  fact, 
the  student  enjoys  every  advantage  desired,  and  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  that  of 
any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.    Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send 
for  our  new  6o-pa^  Catalogue,  which  we  have  just  issued.    It  hilly  explains  each  depart- 
ment.   This  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.     What  to  do  on  arriving  at  Valparaiso:    On 
reaching  the  city,  whether  by  day  or  night,  come  directly  to  the  Principal's  CMfiice.    Some 
one  willbe  in  reaLdiness  to  wait  upon  you.    Ample  room  is  prepared,  all  who  come  will  be 
accommodated. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business-Plan.  The  department 
now  occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  Tne  attendance 
being  so  large  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  af- 
fords advantages  for  Uiorourhness  that  can  be  found  at  no  other  Commercial  School,  because 
it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business  transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchaafe 
between  cities — the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be  suggested.  No  extra  charge  in  this  &' 
partment. 

SITUATIONS  SECURED. 

We  have  now  completed  such  an  arrangement  with  the  leading  business  men  of  all  of 
our  principal  cities,  as  will  enable  us  to  render,  such  students  as  qaalify  themselves,  valu- 
able assistance  in  securinfr  g^d,  paying  situations.  The  school  being  so  widely  known, 
gives  us  &cilities  in  this  direction  enjoyed  by  no  other  Commercial  College. 

CALENDER.— Fall  Term  will  open  August,  24.  The  Winter  Term  November,  9^ 
Spring  Term,  January  18, 18S1.    Summer  Term  March  39.    Review  Term,  June  7,  1881. 

EXPENCES. 

We  own  the  school  buildings.  We  also  own  boarding  halls  sufficient  to  accomodate  near- 
ly 1,000  students.  As  the  property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  furnish  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  this  is  not 
the  case.    We  are  able  to  control  the  prices. 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  Tuition,  $S.oo  per  term.  All  books 
rented  at  10  per  cent,  of  cost.    No  incidentals. 

In  the  ladies'  halls,  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  The  halls  for  eentlemen  in  single 
rooms.  Suites  may  be  had  if  desired.  We  take  pleasure  m  answering  au  questions.  Write 
to  us.    Address 

H.  B.  BBO  WK,  Prinolpia. 


GRAND  OFFERS. 


Good  Until  October  1,  1880. 


FIRST     OFFER. 

T  The  Hoosier  Editor $1.50 

1  The  Man  Who  Tramps 1.50 

Total 3.00 

Both  books  for  $1.50,  postpaid. 

SECOND    OFFER. 

I  The  Hoosier  Editor $1.50 

I  The  Man  Who  Tramps 1.50 

I  Contractions  in  Arithmetic 50 

I  "  Queer  Queries  " 25 

Total '. 3.75 

All  for  $3xx>,  postpaid. 

THIRD    OFFER. 

I  The  Hoosier  Editor $i-50 

I  The  Man  Who  Tramps 1.50 

I  The  Spelling  Game 25 

1  "  Queer  Queries  " 25 

I  The  "  Normal  Teacher  "  Parsing  Book 20 

Total 3.70 

All  for  $2xx>)  postpaid. 

FIFTH     OFFER. 

I  The  Hoosier  Editor $1.50 

I  The  Man  Who  Tramps i  .50 

I  Contractions  in  Arithmetic 50 

I  "  Queer  Queries  " 25 

I  The  Spelling  Game 25 

I  The  Game  of  Centuries 25 

I  "  Normal  Teacher  "  Parsing  Book 20 

$4-45 
All  for  $2.25,  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 


Vfl  1 1 M  P    MEN  will  not  only  save  money,  but  valuable  time  m  the  future,  by  attendinsr 
I  U  U  ra  U    the  GRAND  RAPIDS,  (Mich.)  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive a  thoroug^h  quickening'  practical  education.    Send  for  College  Journal. 
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A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 


Warmly 

Indorged  by 

Geo.  Bancroft, 

John  L  Motley, 

N.  P'  Willis, 

M.  R.  Waite, 

Wm.  M.  Evarts, 

Eiihu  Burritt, 

FitjB-0.  Halleck, 

Rufus  Choate, 

Wm,  H.  Prescott, 

John  0.  Whittier, 

J.  6.  Holland, 

John  Q.  Saxe, 

Daniel  Webster, 

Henry  Clay, 

Horace  Mann, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

Wm.  L  Harris, 

by  more  than 

50  College 

Presidents,  and 

by  the  best 

American 

and  European 

Scholars. 


GET  THE  BEST. 


^OIGTIONA/^yMffl^LOiEMTk 


WEBSTER'S 

UNABRIDGED 

FOR  THE  FAMILT. 

One  fkmily  of  children  haying  Wbbbtxe^s  Uk- 
ABBiDOED,  and  using  it  Areely,  and  another  not 
having  it^  the  first  will  become  much  the  more 
intelligent  men  and  women. 

**  Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or 
three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with 
the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  mo- 
chanic  should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray 
pennies  for  the  like  purpose. — Mats.  Lift  Boat. 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  good  of  the  community  than  b](  having 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  in  your  family, 
and  trying  to  have  a  copy  in  each  of  your  Schools  ? 

NEW  EDmON, 

Containing  a  SUPPIJBBf£NT  of  oyer 

4600  ^SW  WOBDS  and  MeanlDsrs, 

AI^O,  COXTAININO  A  NEW 

Biocraphioal  Dictionary 

of  OTer  9700  NAMES. 

Published  by  Q.  A  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Warmly 
reoominendel  by 

State  'Snperint'ts 
of  Fnlc  Schools 

OF 

Maine, 
New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Hew  York, 

Pennsyhania, 

New  Jersey, 

Delaware, 

Ohio, 
Virginia, 
Inaiana, 
Ulinois, 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Kansas, 

and  nineteen  other 

States, 
besides  Canada. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 


Bells  of  Pure  Copper  %nd  Tin  for  Churches, 
ScbooU,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.    FULLz 
WABBANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANOUZEN  &  TIFT,  Ciaoiiinati,  a 


TWOOpi.A2pifefj|»3J: 

V  V    LATEST  I        ^^  Jansen,  McClun: 


i  ^VANT  BATHS 

■w  p^  CmtMulal     AwmrA 
^9  Mfldsl  sod  DIpIoin*, 
•S  agalntt  tba  world. 
^  Prlet  Redand 

atmdMarcutan,    E.  J.  KNOWLTON,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


THE  COUNTRY  TEACHES.  SERVED  AT  LAST^ 


A    NEW    WORK. 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS; 

PBICB:,  $1.25. 


This  work  is  not  the  fine-spun  theory  of  a  College  professor,  hatched  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  of  a  country  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  country  school-room. 

It  is  not  a  mass  of  ^* glittering  generalities/*  but  suggestions  in  detail  as 
to  how  to  teach  and  manage  an  unladed  school,  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  one  who  has'been  there  himself 

I.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa- 
trons and  to  society  in  general. 

3.  It  tells  what'qu&hfications  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher.  \ 

3.  It  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  school. 

4.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most  approved  and  applicable  methods  of 
teaching  all  the  branches  studied  in  a  country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  very  practical  hints  about  apparatus  and  school  archi* 
tecture.    Every  country  teacher  should  have  it. 

It  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject.  The  only  work 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  of  country  teachers. 

Remetmber  that  it  is  ike  work  of  a  country  teacher. 
Every  teacher  who  is  disgusted  with  the  "  fine-spun "  theories  given  is 
most  books  on  Methods  of  Teachingi  is  sure  to  be  intensely  delighted  with 
this  book. 

Teachers  (and  they  are  numbered  by  the  legion),  who  have  searched  in 
vain  through  a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,  for  something /roc/ioi/ 
for  their  country  schools,  should  give  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting'^  Thoroughly  Practical^  Eminently  Adapted  to  tk 
Country  Schools, 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers'  works  published  in  both  Eu« 
rope  and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  most  ^racti' 
cat  work  for  the  Country  TetKher  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press. 
The  book  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once,  i.  It  will  give  you  new  insight  into  your  work. 
2.  It  will  lead  you  to  see  and  realize  more  pleasure  and  happiness  in  your 
work  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  it  before.  3.  It  will  give 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.  4.  It  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  of  your  work. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  ' 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 


J .  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


PBICE,  $1.50. 


A  FBW  POINTS  WORTH  REMSMBBRTNG, 

1.  The  Normal  Question  Book  was  prepared  by  an  experienced  teacher. 

2.  The  questions  were  selected  from  the  examination  papers  prepared 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  in  the  several  states.  The  an«Mrers  were 
hunted  up  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  several  branches. 

3.  Its  appendix  is  alone  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book,  to  any 
teacher 

4.  It  is  a  valuable  book  not  only  for  teachers  but  for  everybody.  Please 
read  the  following  notice  for  proof  of  this  statement : 

"Having  become  possessor  of  a  copy  of  The  Normal  Question  Book,  I 
am  p'.eased  with  the  same  All  who  examine  the  work  seem  delighted 
with  it,  even  persons  who  are  not  teaching  and  do  not  intend  to  teach.*' 

5.  It  is  a  work  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  preparing  questions  for 
reviews  Thousands  of  teachers  are  now  using  this  book  with  wonderful 
success  in  their  schools.  Many  have  adopted  it  as  a  text- book.  Many 
county  superintendents  use  it  in  their  institutes  in  preparing  teachers  for 
examination,  and  the  results  accomplished  by  its  use  are  truly  wonderful. 

6.  ^It  is  valuable  to  the  scholar,  student  or  pupil,  in  suggesting  the  best 
plans  of  study  and  in  bringing  out  the  leading  and  fundamental  principles 
of  ekch  branch  of  study 

7.  It  is  of  practical  value  to  every  family,  business  and  professional  man. 
No  library  is  complete  without  it.  It  is  so  nicely  bound  that  it  is  an  oma- 
ment  to  any  parlor  table.  You  could  not  present  your  friend  with  a  more 
acceptable  gift. 

8.  That  this  book  has  been  long  needed  !s  evidenced  by  the  fkct  that 
nearly  two  thousand  copies  were  sold  before  it  was  published 

^  It  sends  all  other  **  question  books  *'  to  the  shade.  Those  who  have 
bought  other  question  books  have  laid  them  aside  and  are  now  using  the 
Normal.  It  is  as  far  ahead  of  all  other  books  of  the  kind  as  the  railroad  is 
ahead  of  the  stage-coach. 

ID.  It  does  not  conflict  with  any  text-book  in  use  in  the  schools,  but  can 
be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  the  text-books  on  any  subject. 

IX.  It  is  highly  endorsed  by  the  best  teachers  and  educators  of  the 
country.    There  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  merits  and  value. 

12.  Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  with  it.  There  is  more  money  in 
it  to  active  agents  than  in  any  other  publication  of  like  character. 

Copies  can  be  sold  to  everybody. 

This  book  outsells  all  others.  You  can  sell  a  copy  to  every  teacher  at 
your  Institute. 

Order  a  supply  at  once  and  make  money. 

Terms  to  agents  sent  upon  application  to  * 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  PropV 
"Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  House,  Danville,  Ind. 


Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools. 

WHAT    THE    SCHOOL    JOURNALS    SAY    OF  "^  IT. 

The  book  desenres  a  place  in  the  teacher'a  library  and  ia  well  worth  the  price  at  which  it 
18  sold.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  that  the  purchaser  aftu*  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  would 
ftel  that  he  had  £otteii  more  than  the  worth  of  his  money.— LSducatumal  Joomal  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  book  was  written  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  in  rural  schools.    It  contains  many  valuable  hints.— [Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

Its  hints  are  practical  and  can  be  taken  hold  of  by  anybody  who  has  force  enough  to  grasp 
a  plain  things  set  before  him.  The  discussion  of  the  Recitation  is  well  worth  the  price  oi 
the  book.— fTroy  Sentinel. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  educators  of  to-day,  Is  how  to 
make  successful  the  ungradeo  country  schools.  The  author's  counsel  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  best  educators  of  the  country,  and  the  book  is 
calculated  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  those  lor  whom  ft  is  especially  designed  and  we 
advise  all  country  teachers  to  secure  a  copy. — [National  loumal  ot  Education. 

We  could  not  help  wishing,  while  reading  this  book,  that  it  had  been  placed  in  our  hands 
when  we  b^ian  to  teach.  Such  a  book  should  be  welcomed,  bought  ana  studied  by  teach- 
ers.—iSouthem  Educational  Monthly. 

WHAT    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTa    SAY    OF    IT. 

It  is  a  valuable  book  and  will  do  good,  I  can  say  after  carefully  perusing  every  sentence 
in  the  work. — [A.  C  Goodwin,  Co.Supt.  Clarke  Co.,  Ind. 

Just  what  we  need.  It  is  vain  to  comment.  Its  name  is  the  best  index.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  my  county.  Send  me  tio  copies  at  once.—  [Ed. 
McLaughlin,  Co,  Supt.  Fonduloic  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

Abounds  in  good  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  teaching  and  governing  schools.  I  think 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  every  teacher,  especially  to  young  teachers.  l  will  recommend  it 
to  the  teachers  of  my  county. — t^.  H.  Foley,  Co.  Supt,  Schuyler  Co.,  111. 

I  would  specially  recommend  the  book  to  those  last  entering  upon  this  difficult  calllnn^,  as 
an  invaluabio  assistant,  which  will  materially  aid  them  in  many  trying  emergencies. — [B. 
H.  Todd,  Co.  Supt.,  Benton  Co.  Bliss. 

WHAT    TEACHERS    SAY    OF    IT. 

We  have  introduced  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Countly  Schools  into  the  training  classes  ot 
the  Central  Normal  College  and  find  by  acnuU  trial  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  work.— [Frank 
P.  Adams,  Prin.^  Danville,  Ind. 

I  find  much  in  it  that  may  well  be  considered  by  teachers  in  village  schools.    The  work 
deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  among  our  teachers.    I  shall  take  pleasure  m  recommend 
ing  It.— [Chas.  H.  Brake,  Vermont,  111. 

1  would  not  be  without  it  for  many  times  its  price. — [Henry  M.  Aten,  Astoria,  111. 

The  suggestions  are  all  practical.  The  suggestions  Tor  teaching  Reading  and  the  remarks 
on  Grammar,  I  think  are  particularly  good.  In  fi&ct  the  bocdi  is  filled  with  sensible  ideas 
well  expressed.— [Chas.  W.  Waite,  South  Covington,  Ky. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  work  and  oneht  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  live  teacher,  be  he  a 
teacher  in  citv  or  village.— f  J.  M.  Miller,  Co.  Examiner,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio. 

You  should  order  a  copy  Dy  return  mail.    Price  $1.35.   J.  B.  SHERRILX.,  Pub., 
. Danville,  Ind. 


THE  BEST    WORKS   OH    TEACHtNG. 

The  publisher  of  the  Normal  Teacher  has,  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  this  jour* 
nal,  opened  a  National  Educational  Agency  for  the!  convenience  of  teachers. 

Read  the  followinif  list  and  send  us  an  order: 

Pasne's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching i  50 

Hoibrook's  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching i  50 

Lilienthal  &  Allyn's  Object  Lessons sj 

Holbrook's  Lectures  on  School  Management 150 

Jewell  on  School  Government i  50 

The  Normal  Question  Book 1  tp 

HowtoTeach  According  to  Temperament 1  50 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1  as 

Kidd  le's  How  to  Teach i  00 

Ogden'a  Science  of  Education i  00 

Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching 1  00 

Orcutt's  Teacher's  Manual i  35 

School-Room  Guide i  50 

Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars 6  a$ 

Methods  of -Teaching  in  Country  Schools i  s^ 

Quick's  EducationaiRefi>rmers a  00 

Wet»ter's  Unabridcfed  Dictionary,  latest  edition 10  00 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary 8  00 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Address  all  orders  to 

f  E.  SHERRILL,  DanviUe,  Ind. 
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OF    THE 

Cominon  School  Branches, 

DESIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  IN  THE 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

BT  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 

Author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools. 


PRICE,  SiM>, 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Should  be  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  Land. 

The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The 
^*old  rote  plan"  is  dying  out  The  text-book  which  is  made  up  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  the  teacher  who  merely  asks  these  questions  and  expects 
the  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  boox,  are  both  to  be  left 
far  behind  in  this  aee  of  process.  It  is  the  true  prbvince  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  and  infuse  li&  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  nature,  and  be  able  togire,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  The  pupil,  thus, 
during  the  time  of  recitation,  takes  tlie  place  of  teacher,  and  by  teaching  he 
fixes  what  he  has  learned  by  study. 

)?his  principle  in  teaching  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  ft  was  the  plan  he 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  strongly  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  and  all  the  promi- 
nent educators  from  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
to  say,  the  ^eat  majority  of  teachers  still  pursue  a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
heanng  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  or 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
praise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation, 
and  pointing  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  each  dayof  a  three  month's 
term  in  each  of  the  following  branches,  viz:  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  is  add^  a  lis(^ 
of  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  arranged  tinder  appro- 
priate heads,  and  a  list  of  test  words  in  Spelling,  and  other  miscellaneous 
matter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  text- 
books in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  libraries,  both  public 
and  private.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  will  lead 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  within 
him  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ- 
ent authors.  No  need  of  a  -uniformity  in  text-books  except  in  JKeaders,  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 
^  Danville,  Indiana* 


PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


SpaolAl  ■A,T>Tio-CLjn.«aiTrtixt  to  tb.*  T— wghlmtg 


THE   KOBICAL    QTTBSTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  expressly  for  ike  use  of  teachers  in  ^preparing  for  examtnaiions. 
Contiuns  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  common 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
Questions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  the 
author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  Qaestioos  aad  Answers  are  classified  as  follows: 
QjaestioBS  on  Orthography. 
Answers  to  Qoestions  on  Orthography. 
Qs^stioas  on  Reading. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Reading. 
Questions  on  Arithmetic. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Arithmetic. 
Questions  on  Gramman 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Grammar. 
Questions  on  U.  b.  Hl8tor]r. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  U.  S.  History. 
Questions  on  Geography, 
f  Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 
Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Mathematical  Geography.  • 
Questions  on  Physical  Gec^fraphy. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  (ui  Physical  Geography. 
Qviestions  on  Physiology. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Physiology. 
Questions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Answers  to  Q^iestioas  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Questions  on  Civil  Government. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  ezaminatioiis; 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools^  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  WUk  an  Appendix ^  containing  outlines  of  Infinitives,  Partici- 
ples and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Critldsm,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  During  Examination,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mss. 
Tbpic  List  for  the  Study  of  Geography,  Ad,  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  of 
the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press. 


We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  work 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  sold  be- 
fore a  single  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  trom 
Canada  and  from  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-stamp  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Price, 
4mfy  $i.5a 

J.  B.  SHiatBIIX, 

Damvzlls,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


I 


« 


Baldwin's  Historical  Map  of  the  Revolutionary 

AND 

French  and  Indian  ^Vars. 


This  map  has  been  fi-om  the  press  but  a  short  time,  yet  it  has  received 
and  stood  the  test  of'our  best  educators,  who  recommend  it  as  the  thing 
which  every  teacher  or  historian  needs  and  ought  to  have.  A  few  of  the 
principal  objects  of  tht«  map  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  teach  history  with  location. 

2.  To  tie  historical  events  together  by  the  use  of  marches. 

3.  To  throw  light  on  the  darkest  parts  of  our  history,  and  bring  to  the 
surface,  where  the  child  may  see  and  understand  them. 

4.  To  show  by  its  marches  the  entire  routes  marched  by  the  different 
armies  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

These  marches  of  the  Revolution  are  shown  by  two  colors;  the  Ameri- 
can by  blue  and  the  British  red.  Portraits  and  biographies  of  the  princi- 
pal men  of  these  wars  with  the  several  tables  of  statistics  will  be  found  ad- 
ded to  the  margin. 

Please  read  the  following  testimonials : 

Office  of  County  Supkrintendknt,      ) 
^  MAaiON,  Ind.,  July  15, 1879-  ) 

I  have  carefully  examined  Mr.  M.  F,  Baldwin's  "  Map  of  the  American 
Revolution,'*  and  I  find  it  accurate  in  every  particular,    I  have  also  used  it 
in  the  school-room  and  find  it  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  the  subject  of  his 
tory. 

GkO.  A.  OSBORX, 

Co.  Supt,  Grapt  Co. 

Chicago,  Nov.  13,  1879. 
M.  F.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Danville,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir:     The  "Map  of  the  American  Revolution"  hangs  in  our  office 

for  convenient  reference.    We   find  it  very  correct  and  useful.    Truly 

yours, 

Rhodk^  &  McCl.URB. 

Central  Normal  College,     > 
Danville,  Ind.,  Nov.  24,  1879.  ) 

I  would  not  be  without  Baldwin's  Map  of  the  Revolution  for  many  times 

its  price.    It  is  the  best  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that  I 

have  ever  seen.    Every  teacher  should  have  one.    It  is  indispensable. 

F.  P.  Adams,  Principal. 

Retail  Price  of  Map  $5.00. 

Agents  wanted,  to  whom  we  offer  great  inducements  to  make  money. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  DanviUe,  Ind. 


i 
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Common  School  Branches. 


O.  BAZXAS  UHB. 

Author  of  ]||etho(U  of  Teaching  in  Country  School  t. 
PRICE,  $1.00. 

This  book  does  not  propose  to  do  the  work  of  pupils  by  givingf  such  complete  outUnes  at 
he  should  be  taught  to  make  out  himself,  but  presenu  a  soies  of  partial  outlines  Ibmiinff  a 
topic  list  or  skeleton  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  term,  so  constructed  and  accompanied  by 
such  hints  that  the  pupil,  by  means  of  them,  can  construct  a  logical  and  twpKoaxw^  outliM 
of  the  entire  ground  paissed  over.  The  subjects  cmtlined  are  U.  S.  History,  Gec^aphy, 
Grammar,  Physiology  and  Arithmetic,  with  an  Appendix,  giving  a  complete  outline  ox  In> 
finitivesand  Participles,  with  examples  in  every  possible  construction;  Programme  and 
Models  for  Parsihg,  Analysis  and  diagramming;  the  use  of  the  Dlcdonary;  Tsst  words  in 
Spelling,  Ac. ;  Order  of  Topics  in  the  Study  of^atural  Sciences ;  an  Outline  of  OutUniag 
explaimng  the  different  systems  in  use;  a  List  of  Books  for  the  Teacher;  Model  Solutions 
Id  Aridimetic:  Methods  of  Teaching  Beginners  to  Read,  and  other  matter  of  wtarest  and 
importance.    See  advertisement  on  another  page.    Agents  wanted.    Send  ibr  terms. 

Address  ^^ 

A   RICH   HARVEST  I  T" 

AGENTS   WAKTEDI! 

FOR 

The  Normal  Teacher, 

The  Normal  Question  Book, 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools^ 

Normal  Outlines  of  the  Common  School  Branches, 

Baldwin's  Historical  Map. 


No^sv  is  the  Time  to  Work. 

OUR  WORKS  ARE  AMONG  THE  BEST  SELLING  AND  MOST 
PRACTICAL  EVER  ISSUED  FROM  THE  PRESS. 


Write  for  full  particulars 

NOW  and  state  your  choice  of  territory. 


J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Prop'r 

»  NORMAL  TEACHER  "  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

DANVJH.E.  INDIANA. 
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SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  Up  Tour  Dull  Grammar  Class  J>y  Ust$ig 

THE ''NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  arranged  for  written  -parsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  for 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  for  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Kules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  Infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  matter,  all  of  which  every 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  the  most  convenient  thing  imaginable 
to  h^ve  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  on  Grammar,  but  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  having 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also- 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why? 

1.  Because  by  its  use  you  can  secure  regularity  and  order  in  th|  prepar 
ation  of  parsing  lessons  and  steer  clea)*  of  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  misfr 
style  of  recitation  which  makes  Grammar  "  so  dull  and  uninteresting.'* 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  Ae  recitation 
through  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

4.  By  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  bave  been 
made,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  him  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &c.,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  to  avoid  waste  of  time,  secure 
promptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.  And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing^ 
Book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  can  be 
bought  at  book  stores.  When  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.     Retail  |>rice,  aoc  per  copy. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into 
schools,  15c. 

Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.:  6  copies  for  $1.00;  12  copies  $i.75» 

14  copies  $2X»;  20  copies  $2.25 ;  25  copies  $2.5a    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  *< Normal  'Teacher"  Pubhshing  House 

Danville,  Ind. 


BOARD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

I 

J.  VINCENT  COOMBS,  Principal,  ? 

Greek,  Elocution,  English  Grammar  and  General  History.  ;k 

PLEASANT  BOND,  5* 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  English  Criticisms,  Geology,  Astronomy,  Logic  S 

and  Higher  Arithmetic.  g^ 

JOHN  H.  BINFORD,  § 

Law,  Political  Economy,  Zoology,  Algebra,  Training  and  Parliamentary  Law.  § 

Miss  EMMA  DAILEY,  | 
Latin  and  Rhetoric. 


£.  B.  SMITH,  § 

Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Algebra.  ^ 

J.  F.  WARFEL,  ^ 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Surveying,  and  in  Special  Charge  of  $ 

Laboratory.  2 


J.   F.  GATCH, 


F.  B.  CLARK, 
German, 


s.  \ 


PennutBship,  Drawing,  and  in  Cbai^e  of  the  Commercial  Department.  ^ 

L.  E.  MURRAY,  ? 

History  and  Geography.  ^ 

J.   G.  HARPER,  bi 

Vocal  Music  ^ 

• 

Miss  LIDA  STOVER,  |^ 

Organ  and  Piano.  «% 


I 


Miss  EMMA  KNOX,  ^ 

Beginning  Grammar.  ** 

C.  H.  FULLEN,  | 

Violin  and  Guitar.  'g. 

Miss  MARY  E.  McDONALD,  C^ 

Beginning  Arithmetic  and  Letter  Writing.  § 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Common  School,  Teachers^,  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  Musical, 
Surveying,  Scientific,  Clajssic,  Law,  Elocutionary,  Literary. 

To  those  who  complete  the  Business,  Teachers^,' Scientific  or  daasic 
Course,  diplomas  will  be  awarded. 

The  degree  of  B.  S.  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the 
Scientific  Course. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  complete  the 
Classic  Course. 

The  Business  Course  can  be  completed  in  two  terms ;  the  Teachers', 
from  two  to  four  terms. 

FACULTY. 

Professor  Pleasant  Bond  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Binford  is  a  graduate  of  the  National  Normal ;  Professor  E. 
B.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the  N.  I.  N.,  and  was  Principal  of  Fremont 
Normal  for  four  years ;  Miss  Emma  Dailey  is  a  classic  graduate ;  J.  F. 
Warfel  and  Emma  Knox  are  classic  graduates ;  J.  F.  Gatch,  L.  E.  Mur- 
ray and  J.  G.  Harper  are  scientific  graduates. 

We  are  proud  of  our  large  and  scholarly  faculty,  and  invite  all  who 
desire  a  thobough  Nobmal  education  to  come  to  Ladoga. 

4 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Tei^m,  August  31 ;  Winter  Term,  November  9 ;  Spring  Term, 
January  18 ;  Summer  Term,  March  29 ;  Short  Session,  June  7 ;  Com- 
mencement, July  19, 1881. 

EXPENSES. 

Board,  $1.50  to  $1.85.  Booms,  neatly  furnished,  40  cents  to  60  cents. 
Tuition,  $8  per  term.    Book  rent,  10  6ents  per  copy. 

Those  desiring  to  attend  more  than  one  term  will  do  well  to  write  for 
special  rates. 

The  Central  Indiana  Normal  College  has  no  superior  in  the  State. 

T.  H.  Harrison,  County  Supt.,  Boone  Co. 

I  believe  the  Ladoga  Normal  to  be  a  first-class  institution.  It  is  in  advance  in  estab- 
lishing an  Elocutionary  Department.  Prof.  Sangxmon,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Every  person  who  desires  a  Normal  education  should  go  to  Ladoga. — Lebanon  Pionut. 

A  visit  to  the  Ladoga  Normal  has  confirmed  that  the  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion; that  the  faculty  is  composed  of  well  qualified  instructors. — Indiama  School  Journal, 

I  can  freely  say,  that  the  Ladoga  Normal  is  worthy  of  earnest  commendation. 

Prbst.  a.  N.  Johnson,  New  York  City. 

Our  prospects  for  next  year  are  flattering  beyond  expectation. 


NEW  FEATURES 


Students  can  select  their  own  studies. 

We  have  thirty  daily  becitations. 

\  A  Law  Coubse  has  been  established. 

We  have  an  excellent  Library. 

A  Lecture  Association  has  been  organized. 

Our  Beading  .Room  has  no  superior  in  the  state.  About  thirty  educa« 
tional  journals^  twenty  literary  periodicals  and  many  religious  and  politi- 
cal papers  are  on  the  reading  tables  for  the  use  of  students. 

Elocutiou  and  Vocal  Music  are  taught  free.  Some  of  our  students 
are  now  giving  entertainments  to  crowded  houses. 

We  have  large  prospective  Scientific  and  Classic  Classes. 

Debating,  Letter- writing,  Phonics,  Answering  of  State  Board  Ques- 
tions, Theory  and  Practice,  and  Parliamentary  Law  receive  special  atten- 
tion. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time. 

Our  students  secure  positions. 

Excellent  accommodations. 

A  new  Boarding  Hall  is  now  ready  for  use. 

We  have  a  cheerful  community  and  a  sociable  Faculty,  and  we  are, 
sure  students  will  feel  at  home  here.     Write  to  me  and  see  what  we  are 
doing. 

Address  J.  V.  COOICBS,  Fxindpal, 

Ladoga,  Iki>. 


Remember  we  tviU  furnish  any  Booh 


ILL'S  miiED  mwmw 

Should  be  In  every  student  and  teachers'  library  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  library  within  itsel^-contain. 

ing  over  86,000  different  subjects,  and  over  60,000  words,  with  the  PHO- 

NBTIO  PBONUlf  OIATION  OF  SA€H» 

BROTiaET  DOWN  TO  TEE  TEAR  1880. 

I 

^  -EMBSAGING- 

S  Agriculture,  Anatomy,  Architecture,  Archeology,  Astronomy,  Banking,  Biblical  Science,  Biog- 

«8        raphy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Concnoloffy,  Cosmography.  Ktnios,  The  Fine  Arts, 
i     «  Geography,  Geologjy.  Grammar,   Heraldry,  utstory.  Hydraulics,  Hygiene,  Juris- 

f     ^  prudence.    Legislation,  Literature,  Logic,  Matnematics,  Mechanical  Arts, 

^      Q  Metallurgy,  Metaphysics,  Mineralogy,  Military  Science,  Mining,  ^ 

«  Medicine,  Mythology,  Natural  History,  Phllocophy,  Navlga-  9 

tion  and  Nautical  Aiblrs,  Physics,  Physiology,   Fo-  ««, 

g  litical  Economy,  Theology,  ^tc.  ^ 

"g  » 

9  Bzamined  and  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  educators  of  Indiana:  ^ 

7  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C.  Bldpath,  J.  Y.  Coombs,  W.  A.  Jones,  F.  P.  Adams,  N.  H.  S 
^  Carver,  Warren  Darst,  W.  A.  Bell,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  O.  P.  Kinsey,  J.  Tingley,  Philander  Wiley,  and  ^ 
^  nearly  every  County  Superintendent  in  the  State.  ^ 

t 5 


,  HAPPINESS  AND  HEAVEN 


ee 


Bj  jn&Boin:  p«  bates. 

(^  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEA, 

Bf  y.  B«  SOOBBIOSI. 

Mj^sque  torn  off. 

By  T.  D«Wm^AIJlA«E. 

The  Household  Cyclopedia. 

LosBing's  HistorFtOf  United  States. 

Lossing's  History  of  the  Civil  War.  3  Vols. 
The  Complete  Domestic  Bible. 
The  Voter's  Text-Book. 

We  want  aotlye  Agents  in  every  School  District  to  canvass  for  these  Books.  We  jrlve  the  most 
llberal^rms,  and  have  the  best  assortment  of  Snhsonptlon  Books  In  the  West  We  will  fbfnlsh  any 
book  in  the  trade  at  the  lowest  rates. 

•99^njg  p9^fu/i  9fiz  uf  99nofi  detito  ttn'o  uny^t  99%nj,  Jteau 


y 


Mefrntmher  we  tviU  furnish  a>ny  Booh 


Look  at  these  prices.   We  have  not  space  to  list  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  books  we  handle,>i 
lyon  want  imy  book  not  In  this  list,  be  sme  and  write  ns.  as  we  are  oonfldent  you  will  save  money 
oy  so  doing: 


) 


Allison's  History  of  Xnrope,  4  vols 18  00 

Abbotfs  Lifeof  Napoleon,  2  toIs 10  oo 

Audubon's  liife  and  Journal ^ 2  K 

Agasslz'B  Method  of  Studying  Natural 

History.^ « 1  76 

Animal  Locomotion i  76 

Art ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  in  Art^ 2  60 

American  Politics  (Johnson) ^..      76 

Analysis  of  Govemment  (Townsend) 1  40 

An  Earnest  Trifler 1  25 

Anderson's  School  History  of  U.  8 1  flP 

Artemus  Ward;  His  Travels...... 8  50 

Allen's  Latin  Lessons 90 

Algebra— Bay's  Higher. 1  40 

Algebra— Bay's  Elementary. 1  00 

Algebra^-Sohuyler's  Ck>mplete 1 10 

Anderson's  Stories  Ibr  the  Household. 1  60 

American  Pioneer  and  Patriot... 2  60 

Art  Education  Applied  to  Industry.. 4  00 

Art  Decoration  Applied  to  Furniture.. 4  00 

AdyenturfS  of  a  Toung  Naturalist i  75 

Abbotts'  HUtories,  82  yols.»  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings.  16mo,  Cloth, 
21.00  per  volume.  The  volumes  may  be 
obtained  separately,  or  the  set  complete, 
in  six  boxes,  $32.oa  Cyrus  the  Qreat.— 
Darius  the  Great— Xerxes.— Alexander 
the  Great— Bomulus.— Hannibal.— Pyr- 
rhns.— Julius  Cosar.— Cleopatra.— Nero. 
—Alfred  the  Great.— WilUam  the  Con- 
querer.— Biohard  L— Biohard  II.— Bloh- 
ard  III.— Mary  Queen  of  Scots.— Queen 
Elizabeth  —  Charles  I.— Charles  n. — 
Jasephine— Marie  Antoinette.— Madame 
Boland.— Henry  IV.- Margaret  of  An- 
jou.— Peter  the  Great— Genghis  Khan.-^ 
King  Philip.— Hernando  Cortes.— Joseph 
Bonaparte.  —  Queen   Hortense.  —  Louis 

XIV.-Louis  Philippe.    Each 100* 

Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  con- 
taining 2,060  biographical  sketches,  2 

vols » ^,  6  00 

Around  the  Yule  Log... 1  60 

Arabian  Nights 1  00 

Beauties  of  Modem  British  Poetry 1  60 

Byron's  Complete  Works,  library.. 2  00 

Byron's  Complete  Works,  dpth 1  00 


Bums'  Complete  Works,  library .... 

Bums'  Complete  Works,  cloth .^ 

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
6  vols.,  library,  latest  edition 

Bryant's  Poems,  cloth 

Battles  of  the  Bepubllc ~ 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifnl 

Braiil;  the  Amaaon  and  Coast 

Blarid;  a  Poem 

Barnes'  United  States  History. ....... 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia,  10  vols.,  sheep. 

Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture, 4  vols 

Confticius ;  His  Life- Work  and  Teachincrs. 

Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns 

Curiosities  of  Ornithology-. — 

Cooper's  Blognphical  Dictionary. 

Choice  of  Pursuits 

Cowper's  Complete  Works,  library. 

Cowper's  Complete  Works,  cloth 

Chaucer's  Poems, ototh 

Campbell's  Poems,  doth 

Coleridge's  Poems,  doth......... 

Children  of  the  Abbey 

Cook's  Voyages  Around  the  World. 

Dickens*  Complete  Works,  14  vols 

Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Eu- 
rope, 2  vols 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology 

Dryden's  yiigll 

DonQuixotCM. 

Emerson's  Works,  10  vols,  (sold  separately 
or  in  sets)  per  vol ....- 

Evening  Amusements. ^ 

English  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Courts.. 

Empress  Josephine. 

Ester  Beid  Asleep  and  Awake.... 

Edeotic  Geography,  No.  1... 

Edectic  Geography,  No.  2 

Eclectic  Qeography.No.  3 

Freeman's  Historical  Course- 
General  Sketch  of  History 

History  of  England....... 

History  of  Scotland 

HUtory  of  Italy .?,.. 

History  of  Germany 

History  of  France .* 


22  00 
100 

14  00 

100 

100 

200 

500 

150 

100 
90  00 

225 

400 

100 

255^ 

600  5* 

IToJ 

200* 

100 


1  OOq^ 
lOOf 

100  •»• 
100  §• 
3005 
10  00  (> 

800* 
2B0» 

78 
100 


195 
125 
125 
1  25 
125 
65 
126 
140 

140 
100 
1  00 
100 
100 
100 
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Bememher  we  wiU  furnish       y  Booh 


•«•••••••••• 


; 


History  of  Greeoe. 

History  of  the  United  States.. 

Getting  on  in  the  World. 

Gtoodrioh's  History  of  the  Sea 

Gibbon's  History  of  Borne,  6  vols 

Goldsmith's  Poems 

Gny  Mannering... ^ 

Gil  Bias ^ 

Green'j  Short  History  of  the  Bngllsh  Peo- 
ple   « ^.. 

Greeley's  American  Conflict,  3  vols........... 

Gilded  Age  (Mark  Twain) ^ 

Genius  of  Solitude .^.«.... 

•  Grant— Tour  Around  the  World. 

S^  Good  Luck.. 

O  GuUiyer's  Travels 


S  Girlhood  of  Shakspere's  Heroes.. 
g  Holland's  Works— 


Arthur  Bonnloastle 

Bittersweet ^ , 

Bay  Path. ; ^ 

Complete  Poetical  Works 

Brery-Day  Topics.......^ « 

Gold  Foil. „ ....^.... 

Letters  to  Young  People 

Letters  to  Jonesses. 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects... 

Miss  Gilbert's  Career 

The  Marble  Prophecy 

Story  of  Seven  Oaks.. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Manse. 

Kathrina.. 

Nicholas  Mintem ^ 

Lessons  in  Life 


I. 

•8 

^  Holbrook's  Grammar... 

^  Harvey's  Grammar 

Pq  How  to  Teach  (Kendal). 


How  to  Teach  (Sizer) ^ 

Hitchcock's  Physiology.. 

Harkness*s  Latin  Grammar 

Harte's  Poems... 

Hood's  Poems 

Holmes's  Poems-. 

Haliam's  Middle  Ages,  6  vols , 

Any  one  of  Mrs.iHolmes's  90  vols. 

Hooeler  Schoolmaster 

Humorous  Beadings. ^ 

Mrs.  Heman's  Poems,  library...... 

Mrs.  Heman's  Poems,  cloth.......«.. 

Handy  Dictionary,  80,000  Words. 


II  00 
25 
76 
00 
00 
00 
25 


60 
00 
50 
60 
00 
26 
00 
00 

60 
60 
76 
00 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
76 
76 
00 
60 
25 
40 
00 
00 
00 
00 
26 
95 
96 
2  00 
1  00 

86 


Handy  Dictionary  of  Synonyms 86 

Hume*s  History  of  England,  6  vols $4  00 

Hill's  Manual ^ 6  00 

Holbrook's  Normal  Methods 1  40 

Handy  Andy i  26 

Ivanhoe. „ „ i  oo 

Investments  Abroad s  60 

In  the  Arctic  Seas l  25 

Illustrated  Biographies  of  the  Great  Ar- 
tists   1  85 

Jerusalem;  Ancient  and  Modem 1  95 

John  G.  Saxe*s  Poems... i  oo 

Jane  Byre l  26 

Major  Jones'  Courtship 1  86 

Lipplncott's  Pronouncing  Gazeteer. 0  0^ 

Lipi^ncott's  Biographical  Dictionary 9  00 

Longfellow's  Poems l  00 

Lowell's  Poems X  oo 

Lossing's  First  Century *  00  ^ 

Loesing's  United  States  History 6  00  <^ 

Lossing's  Civil  War,  3  vols 16  50  g 

Life  of  Kit  Carson i  95*  ^\ 

Lile  of  Davy  Crockett 1  96  fel 

Life  of  Napoleon 1  95  ^ 

Life  of  Washington  (Bancroft) ^  ^  §* 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Complete  Etl-  ^ 

quette. ^  ^  §* 

Life  of  Charles  Sumner 2  00  $ 

Light  at  Bventide ^  25  g 

Lalla  Rookh 1  25  5 

Litis  of  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield 1  60  A 

Life  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock ^  ^  §. 

Morals  and  Manners. 1  00 

Mind  and  Body  (Bain) 2  00 

Joaquin  Miller's  Poems 1  00 

Meredith's  Poems,  9  vols 3  00 

Modem  Glassies 1  25 

Mansfield  Park 1  00 

Milton's  Complete  Works,  library 2  00 

Moore's  Complete  Works,  library 2  00 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  rountry  Schools..  1  25 

Maoaulay*s  History  of  Bnglaad,  5  vols 2  60 

Macaulay's  Bssays,  3  vols 2  60 

Normal  Outlines  (G.  Dallas  Lind) 1  00 

Normal  Question  Book. l  50 

Nunes*  Leisure  Moments 9  oo 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics. 1  00 

Norton's  Philosophy 1  26 

Our  Planet;  Its  Past,  Present  and  Future.  1  50 

Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States 1  60 


*»aat>|fir  P9%fu£t  9^a  ^  99naq  jio^^o  tiwo  un^%  99%njt  JioMOi 


Memember  we  will  furnish  any  Book 


v1 


Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  All  Times  and 

Nations «7  00 

Pride  and  Prejudice 1  fio 

Plataroh*B  Lives,  8  vols 2  00 

Pope's  Poems 1  00 

Pestolozzl ;  His  Life,  Work  and  Influence.  2  26 

Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 3  75 

Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry,  sheep....  2  00 

Queens  of  Amerioan  Society 8  75 

^uakenbos's  Rhetoric 1  25 

RoUin's  Ancient  History,  4  yols 4  00 

Roughing  It  (Hark  Twain) 3  60 

Remarkable  Events  in  the  World's  History  1  95 

J^Rohrer's  Book-keeping 3  00 

t*^  Scott's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  library..  2  00 
Shakspeare*8  Complete  Works,  llOO  pages, 

5     illustrated 2  00 

§  Sense  and  Sensibility 1  85 

§  Smollet's  Works 2  00 

^  Stolen  Waters 1  25 

^  Swinton's  United  States  History 1  00 

Saratoga inl901  (Bli  Perkins) 2  00 

Steele's  Sciences,  each.. 1  25 

^  Simplicity  and  Fascination 1  50 

?  Any  one  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  Novels 1  50 

S  Swiss  Family  Robinson 1  00 

^  The  Highway  to  Fortune,  Happiness  and 

e     Heaven 8  60 

The  Mask  Torn  Off  (Tallmage) 2  00 

g  Taine's  English  Literature 1  00 

s 


The  Fireside  Bncyolopedia  of  Poetry 15  00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History 1  75 

Thalheimer*s  Medieval  History... 1  75 

Thalheimer's  Modem  History l  75 

The  Manners  That  Win 9  00 

Three  People  (Panaey) 1  25 

The  Wandering  Jew 1  50 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris ., 1  50 

The  Friendship  of  Women 1  50 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia «..  9  00 

Tyrol  of.  the  Skirt  of  the  Alps 8  Qo 

Three  Centuries  of  Modem  History...... 2  00 

The  Voters'  Text-Book 2  75 

Venable's  United  States  History 1  00 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  latest 

edition 9  OO 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary 1  75 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary 7  50 

Wed^ewood's  Topical  Analysis......^.. 60 

Words;  Their  Use  and  Abuse  (Mathews)-  9  00 

Words;  Their  Use  and  Abuse  (White) 2  00  > 

Western  Wilds ....« *  **  i^ 

Wordsworth's  Poems,  library... ^  ®  9 

Whittier's  Poems,  household  edition ^  ^^  !§< 

Kirk  White's  Poems 1  00  S" 

Widow  Bedott's  Papers ^..  1  76  ^ 

WUUs'B  Poems. « 4  «>  a 

Will  Carleton's  Poems.- *  ^0  ^ 

Works  of  Dante ^  l  00  $ 

Zeirs  CJondensed  Cyclopedia 6  00  ^ 

8 


9 


\ 


J^C3-E!2SrTS   'V^jt^lSTrniEMD. 


jq  Be   sure  and  write  us.     Send   money  by  Express,  Poet  Office   Order 

or  Registered  Letter. 

OLINE  &  CAEAWAT, 

LiADOGA,   INDIAHSTA. 


'99^f^S  P9^fu[i  av?  ^f  99noy  uay^o  Aun  uny^  99^vjt  uo<noi 


National  Normal  School. 


LEBANON,  WARREN  CO.,  O, 


The  Twenty-Sixth  year  of  this  well-known  Institution  opened  Tues 
day,  August  31,  1880,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  Over  a 
hundred  in  the  Scientific  class  and  twenty-live  in  the  Classic  class.  The 
other  departments  are  swelled  to  overflowing.  The  last  was  a  most  pros- 
perous year.  Over  1500  were  in  attendance  this  morning.  We  shall  have 
a  much  larger  number  this  year.  Twenty  teachers  are  employed  and  the 
number  will  be  increased  if  necessary.    Our  classes  are  never  too  large. 

Decided  improvements  are  still  being  made  in  every  direction,  distancing 
all  competition. 

This  Institution  is  not  an  imitation;  it  is  the  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Grand  Revolution  already  accomplished  in  Normal  and  College  instruc- 
tion, saving  half  the  time,  and  three-quarters  of  the  expense  of  a  thorough 
and  complete  collegiate  course. 

Over  fifty  of  its  graduates  are  employed  in  leading  Colleges  and  Nor- 
mals, and  thousands  more  of  its  gi-aduates  and  students  are  engaged  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  every  capacity,  from  superintendents  to  primary  teachers. 

It  costs  no  more  to  attend  the  NATIONAL  NORMAL  than  other 
Normals  with  inexperienced  teachers,  meagre  facilities,  uncertain  arrange- 
ments— mere  experiments.  Do  not  be  experimented  upon.  Adopt  for  your 
Alma  Mater  the  grand  **  old-reliable,"  ever-progressive  National  Normal^ 
which  has  sent  out  over  25,000  successful  workers  into  ty^ry  department 
•f  life,  with  scarcely  a  failure  among  them. 


TEN    DEPARTMENTS    SUSTAINED, 

Introductory,  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Collegiate,  Engineering,, 
Music,  Modern  Languages,  Fine  Arts,  and  Law. 

All  of  these  Departments  are  fully  equipped  and  afford  facilities  superior 
in  e^^r}'  respect  to  those  of  other  institutions,  whether  general  or  special, 
whether  Collegiate  or  Normal,  as  proven  by  25  years  of  growth  and  25,000* 
successful  testimonials  in  the  lives  and  success  of  its  students. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  They  will  find  classes  to  suit  their 
wants.  Average  expenses  $2.75  per  week.  Many  cover  all  their  expenses 
at  $2.50  per  week. 

Bring  all  your  Text-books ;  they  will  be  useful ;  others  you  can  rent  for 
a  trifle,  or  buy  at  reduced  rates. 

First  Winter  Term  begins  Nov.  9,  embracing  10  weeks. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 
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PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


Special.  lA  TiiTi  O'OJa.eeaaBLeaa.t  to  tKe  'J>«tc'h1ne' 


THE    NORMAL    QUESTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  commoQ 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
<^uestions  are  such  as  to  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  tb* 
author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  Questions  and  Answers  arc  classified  as  follows: 
Questions  on  Orthography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Orthography. 

Questions  on  Reading.  v 

Answers  to  Qpestions  on  Reading. 
Q^stions  on  Arithmetic. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Arithmetic. 
QsiesUons  on  Grammar. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Grammar. 
Questions  on  U.  b.  History. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  U.  S.  History. 
Questions  on  Geography. 
>  Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 
Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Qiiestions  on  Mathematical  Ge<^^phy« 
Qiiestions  on  Physical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  If  bysical  Geography. 
Qiiestions  on  Physiolog^y. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Physiology. 
Questions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Answers  to  Qjiestions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Questions  on  Civil  Government. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinatSont} 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  osc  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  WUk  an  Appendix,  containing  outlines  of  Infinitives,  Partici' 
pies  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percenta^  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  During  Examination,  and  Hints  and  Suggesbons  on  the  Preparation  of  Mss. 
Tbpic  List  for  the  Studv  of  Geography,  Ac  By  far  the  most  complete  and  vaitfable  work  oi 
the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  work 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  sold  be- 
fore a  single  copy  ci  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  In  the  Union,  tron 
Canada  and  from  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  e.egantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side-sUmp  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.    Pricey 

J.  IS.  SHERRII.I., 
^  9  Danville,  Hendricks  Co,  lail 


British  and  American  Poets. 


"We  call  the  ^ipUcn-tioa  of  teachers  to  oift-  beaatif«l  and.ches^p  ^ditloR  of  the 

most'po.pulaf 

STANDARD  BRITISH  POETS, 

I 

Comprising  in  all  i8  Volctmss,  laige  i6mo,  .-printed  on  fine  Tinted  Paper., 
AlTRACTiVELY  BoUKD  in  gilt  and  black,  uniform  style. 
Many  of  the  stereotype  plates  are  entir^eiy  new,  and  -all  of  the  Series  are 
brought  out  in  clear  type,  pleasing  to  'the  eye,  and  cottipaHng  favorably  in  , 
.price,  style  and  quality  with  any  now  in  the  4narket : 

BURNS,  GOLDSMITH,  POPE, 

BYRON,  ^MRS.  ITEMANS,  SCOTT, 

■CAMPBELl,,  THOMAS  fiOOD,  TENNYSOI^, 

COWPER,  -MILTON,  (Favorite  editWn.') 

•COLERIDGE^  MOORE,  WORDSWORTH, 

CRABBB,  OSSIAN,  *'AVORITE  POEMS, 

f  A  choice  selection  from  the  gems  \ 
Xol  British  and  Amerfcan  poetry./ 

^Sztra  Cloth,  Black  Stamp,  Plain  Edges,  ^1.00    Extra  Cloth. 

Full  Qilt  Sides  and  Edges,  Sed-Iiine  Border, 

Berelled  Boards,  91.25. 

Also,  Tihiform  tHth  the  above, 

The -COMPLETE  WORKS  d  WILUAM  ^SHAKESPEARB, 

With  'a  copioits  GuossARt",  tfn  In'dex  to  Familiar  Passages,  and  an  In» 
^EX  to  the  Characters  $ft  Each  PUsy, 

\  Vol.,  16mo.,1104  pp..  doih.  Plain  Cdgos.  tl.25|  OUt  Eclgei.  $1.50. 

This  is  srti  entirely  »new 'edition -fetf  the  best,  -single  volume  Shalrespearfe, 
•ever  published,  -containing  several   valuable  features  possessed  by  no  other 

*edition. 

'■--  —  -  -  -     '•'  —  —  --' 

Tke  Famoni  Eonsdhold  and  Diamond  Editions. 

These  books  are  so  well  known  that  they  require  ^o.^ecdixnniendation* 
The  Household  edition  comprises  the  following  list: 

LONGFELLOW,  WHlTTteR,  HARTE. 

SAXE,  LOWELL,  BRYANt, 

HOLMES,  EMERSON,       •        BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

The  Diamond  Edition-: 

LONGFELLOW,     WHITTIER,      llARTE,     'SAXE,      and    LOWELL. 

The  Household  Edition  sent  for  $2. oo. per  copy;  the  Diamond   Edition 
^XX),per  oopy.     Address  all  orders  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proper 

•*  NORMAL  TEACHER  "  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Danville^  Indiana. 


■  i 


Cenfraf  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Trammg 


MSI>   ^^_ 

WORTHINGTCW,   a 


EstaUfsbed  iS^ir'  VScorgaaxzed  tSjS.    Iticorporate<f  iSSb.    Under  >v  State  HhsacA' of  TrvU' 
tees, —  Prbmnitent  l^ncators, — ^with  Branch  seHoolsHin  every  part  of  ttte  state^-tBe  whole' 
recognized  bfoM  leading^  teachers  as  the  true  system  of  Normal  traimnjf?  for*  teschers  of 
Ohio. 

A  model  school,  Ineluding-  alTtbe  ^llaj^  schools^  composed  of  four  gnidesv  with  Prof^ 
W.  Hh  Tibbals,  Pha.  of  the  aeedemk  deparVbientlof  the  IVbr.  Sch.  as  9bpt. 

A  Masfcal  Department,  includtflg:  all  i^rrades  of  inBtmction^  with  Prof.  /.  HL  Zleslit,  for- 
merly of  Cleveland,  O?,  as  Mfiisical  Dtreetor;  by  which  students- oTthe  Nor.  School  will  re-- 
cetve  inatractiott  and  practice  at  one  Half  usual  Afts;  aad 

A  Genuine  Kkn&erg^Tten  and  TrSkninf  class,  under  tfie  direction  of  iKrs.  O^dea;  By  which' 
tfie  entire  coarse,  hereCbfore  costin^f  $io5,  wfllbe^ven  lb  all  qoidified  person*  who  cntefc 
fbr  one  year  Flti3c. 

These  recent  additions  and  imprcnremeiits,  fogetherwith  the  Aorougtt  pK>f)?ssibnal  traia^ 
ih^  heretofore  given  have  ginren  the  school  it9  present  proud  pre-emfai«nce.    Address, 

John  OGi»N,  PHn.,  W",  H.  Ts&0ALs,  Am!.,  or 

Ji.  H.  Lescm,  Musical  I!lfrectt>r. 

JUST  OUT:      THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  THE  KIND. 

fi  NALYSIS  BY  DIAGBAMfl 

Jm%  a  COLLBCnON  OF  SBNTKNCBS  ^V 

^^  Dtagrramn^d  and  Explained,  ^f 

Large  8vo,  92  pagesr  A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade^ 

The  sysiem  is  KEw,  most  of  the  sentences-  are  diA:ultr  and  all  pwttHitg  faiui^  in  analysis' 
and  grammar  are  kXplaznedi  It  contains  mere  useful  information  and  real  help  in  hs  line 
than  any  other  workv  The  bool^is  genuine  and  attractive  m  e^ery  lbature.r  More  grammax' 
and  analysis  cav  be  learned  from  it  in  one  week's  pleasant  perusal  than  is  a  term's  study  in 
any  other  booh^  The  distinctions  among'  simple,  complex  and  compound  sentences  are  ob- 
ectively  presented.  The  works  of  Har^ey^  Butler^  Whitney,  Greene,  Jewell,  Williams, 
Clark,  Brown,  Ifi>lbro<^  Swhiton,  and  Reed  and  KeUc^;;g  have  been  g-leaned  from  lor  par-^ 
ticular  sentences,  all  of  which  are  diagrammed. 

THE  VERY  BOOK  YOU  WANT  IN  A  NORMAL 

SCHOOL, 

Retail  price,  $1.25;  introductiDn  prke,  ti.00;  to- teachers  Ibr  examinationr75  cents. 
Sent  by  return  mail  on' receipt  of  price.    Send  by  money  order  or  reg^tcredt  letter. 
Address  all  ordcr»  to  tbfe  autiior, 

W.  F.  I^  SANDERS^ 

New  Albany^  Indiana. 

SCS^ASRS  AND  CUBB  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan."  Recommended  by  the  prin*^ 
cipals  of  over  two  boadred  high  schools  and  colleges.  Send  fbr  circulars  describing  thv 
method  t»  H;  H.  ISL£.,  109;  Madison  St.   Ciiwao«  III. 


% 


i. 


THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 


DANVILLE,  INB- 


TAKING    THE    LEA29. 


The  Central  Nermal  Cone|pe-c*amieaoe»tU  fiAh  year  wider  meve^favorBble  aus|kices  1h»« 
«dLny  f  rec^og^  year — with  stroager  and  more  vigorous  sapport  on  the^part  of  a  larfper  num- 
(bcreif  endiaaiastic  stadenta,  with-increaaedtfactlittea  in  every  department,  witbfreeh  and  in- 
"vigorahngr  kispinrtion*lrMn  paat«Hoceea;  and  with  a'FACULTVNOsr^U&PASSED,  IF 
SC^ALLBD,  IN  TUB  WEST. 

For  f»u  yeafe  we  have  been  wakini^  'vraladMe  additions  to  ttie  Facuky,  till  now  w«  caa 
.i«nao«noe  a<erp8  o<  teadiere  of  which  anyinstitntion  migfht  justly^eel  proud. 

Pro<,sf*  A.  Steele  hashad  thirteenwyears^  experlenoe  as  tea<*liier  aod  -stodeot  ki  the  Na- 
«tional  Noraial.    Herts  a  stroaj^  werfeeraad  eaninefltly  populanteacher. 

Miss  Kate  Hnren^ias  had  a  wide  amd  siKoessfal  eapcrienee  and  gives  nntversaleatisiac- 
rtion. 

Miss  Dera  iMeuellen  has  won  atpopolarityna  her  special  departments  ^-whi<jh  tfie  ineti- 
vtation  is  treiy  prodd.    She  his  been  eouneatfly  efident. 

W.  T.  Sddngfield  has  weHced  ap  the  GMimeroial  Department  ttU  k'ts  e^aal  to  any  this 
irside  of  PeugMLeepsie. 

G.  Balias  Lind  has  dev«ted«yeav6  to  the  ^atund  -^aences,  and  is  the  anflior  of  several 
cexcellent  woifcs.    Me«is  not  oidy  « thorough  sdhelac,  but  as  a  teacher  taeis  a  thorough  Nor- 
maliii. 

Dr.  Joseph  liagley  wa8^or«v«r  twenty 4tve^years  profeseor  <if  Natural -Scieoees  m  A«- 
rbury  Uarverttty.  He  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  scientist,  and  probably  ao  man  in  the 
fUnited  State»te  las  ^ual  ia  Inventing  and  oontiiving  easy  means  of  lllustratioa.  'Me  is  at 
ithe  head  of  oar  laboratsryfbr  the  construction  of  ««ientific  apparatus.  We  believe  <k>  other 
onstitatiaa  oilers  advantages  approadung  thcfCentrar!Noi«nabinthis  direction. 

ProC  Alex.  C.  Ilophio».i8  one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  State.  He  «s  a  piinoe-oc  musi- 
•xians  and  auithematictans.  Uehas  bsought  the  Musical'D^artment  to  aliigh  state  ol  ex- 
•cellence. 

J.  C  Brown  as  one  «f  tfieifinest  psamen'initiM  eoantry.  fle^shas  made  tfie  department  of 
(f)enmanship'Arery  popular. 

Miss  Willis  has  devoted  •years  to  Art  and  fpvt*  eminent  satisfiiction  ia  Drawing. 

G.  L.  Spillmann,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  ihas  «harge*of  German.  lEIe  speafcs  the  Ian* 
iguage  fluently  and  uadevstands'it  thoroughly. 

We  are  determined  that  the  Central  Normal  siudl<keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  represea- 
tthe  highest  thought  aad  devetopmeist  of  the  age.  Others  may  be  content  to  'foUtw  and 
iimiimi€  in  the  great  reform,  the  aew  education,  but  we*feel  confldeat  that  we  will  be  pro- 
«iounced'free<from  such  infedor  practice  by  all  who  have  ^observed  the  ■iiever<<eaaing  pro- 
*^re8S  and  activity,  the  tireless  aad  urtlita<^ng  perse veranee  and  energy  of  the  Central  Nor- 
''^aal.  Wc^feel  justified  ia  assertnig  that  the  Central  Normal  Collegie*ls  a  gsautae  exponent 
•of  the  true  Normal  kidea,  a4eader  in  progress  aad  advaacemeat. 

Catalogue  seat^ee  oa  appKcatioo. 

ADDRESS 

g?.  P.  ADAM3,  Principal, 
DANVILLE;,  INDIANA. 


THE  COUT^TRY  TEACHER  SERVEU  AT  LAST' 


A.  NEW   WORK. 


METHODS    OF    TEAGHINa 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS; 


CSkJD  A  T,iT  I  A  R    T  iTTTSCL 


Thte  work  is  not  the  fihe-sptm  theory  oTa  College  jprof^ssor,  hatched  im 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  of  a  eountiy  teacher^ 
fsesh  from.- the  countrju-school-Kooin. 

It  is  not  a  masaof  "gUttering  generalities,'*  but  suggestions  in  detail  as* 
toJ\ow  to- teach  and  manage  an  ungraded  school,  .drawn,  from  long  experi* 
ence  and  ebservations  of  one  who  hasbeen  there  himself. 

I.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa^ 
trons-and^'to  society  in  general. 

a.  It  tells  what*qualifications  are -necessary  fbr>a  good  teachen 

3.  It  tells  liow  to  appLjn  lor  a-  schooL 

4.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most  approved*  and  applicable  mathods  oftr 
teaching  all  the  branches,  studiedin  a. country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  very  practical  hints  about  apparatus^  and.  school  archi<»- 
tecture.    Every  country  teacher  should  have  it. 

It'  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject  The  only  work, 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  oF  country  teachers. 

Remembir  that  it  is  the  work  of-  atountry  teacher. 
l?vefy  teacher  who  is  disgustea-  with  the-" fine-spun"  theories-  given  isr 
most  books  on  Methods  ok  Teaching,  is  sure  tobe  mtensely  delighted  withb 
this  book. 

Teachers  (and  they,  ape  TMitnbered  by  the  legion),.who  have  seaschetf-  iiir 
vain  through. a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,. for  something ^roc/ftca^ 
for  their  country  schools,  should  give  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting^  TAorougkiy  Bracticaly,  Eminently  Adapted  to  tl3, 
Country  Schooti, 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  tliat  the  teacher  who  would,  make  the* 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers*  works,  published  in  both  £u» 
rope  and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  Ihis  is  the  most  fracti^ 
eat  work  for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  heen  issued  from  the  press» 
The  book  jSvmeeting;with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once,    I.  It  wilLgive  you  new  insight  into  your  work^ 
2,  It  wiir  lead'you'to-see  andrealize  more  pleasure  and  happiiiess  in  your 
work  than  you  have  ever  been: able  to  ge^out  of  It  Itefbre.    3.  It.  will  ^ve- 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.    4.  It  wilr  tell  you  .just- 
what  to  db  and  how  to  do^it,  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  ofyoiir workl. 

AGENTS  WANTEJX 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
Blease  write  Cor.  terms.    Address 

i  .  E.  SUERRILL,.  Daiwilifii.  lji(L  . 


\  '  . 


1.  I>saRAFP*3  S(;HOOL-ROOtt  GUIDE. 

Piof.  E.  V.  DeGrait'han  been  appointed  by  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  several 
years  as  OONDUOTOR  OF  INSTITUTKd.  (He  also  receiveti  appointments  by  the  btate 
Saperlntendent  in  Fenusjlranla  and  New  Jersey.)  He  bos  prouably  addressed  more 
teachers  than  any  other  man.  Thbboolc  is  a  careful  statement  of  tho  instructions 
given  by  him  at  the  institutes  and  U  highly  prized  by  the  teacUen.  It  l^jrecoguized  as 
a  standard  work  on  practical  teaching.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  iieading, 
Phonics, Spelling.  Penmanshio.  Drawing,  Language.  Histor.,  Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter  Writing,  Arithme:lc,Grammar,Geograpiiy,«41matc. Management,  etc.,  price  |i.60. 

2.  8IZER  (NIBLSON).—OHOI0K  OP  PURSUITS,  or.  What  to  do  and  why.  Describing 
Seventy-five  trades  and  professions,  and  tr^e  temperaments  and  talents  required  for 
each.  Wkh  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  many  successful  Thinkers  and  Worken. 
12  mo,  extra  cloth.  606  pp.,  91.76. 

This  work  fills  a  place  attempted  by  no  other.  Whoever  has  to  9am  a  living  by 
labor  of  head  or  hand,  can  not  afford  to  do  without  it 

"It  presents  many  Judicious  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  writer  is  to  prevent  mistakes  in  thecholce  of  a  profe^jsLon.  His  remarks  on^cue 
dlffbrent  trades  are  often  highly  original.  The  tendency  t-f  this  volume  la  to  increase 
the  reader's  respect  for  hnm«n  nature.*'— yew  York  Trilmne.  ^  1 

a.     HOW  TO  TifiAOH  ACCORDING  TO  TEMPERAMENT   AND  fMENTAlTDEVEL-j 

OPMENT;  or  Phrenology  in  the  School  room  and  the  Family,  Illustrated,  12  mo, 
extra  cloth,  ^\  pp.,  91.60.        4% 

One  of  tbe  greatest  difficulties  in  training  of  children  which  parents  and  teacher^ 
have  to  overcome,  arises  from  not  understanding  the  temperament  and  dlsp'Sitlon. 
This  work  wilt  aid  In  this  direction  more  than  has  ever  been  done  In  any  other  way.  It 
points  out  clearly  the  constitutional  diflbrences,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  each. 

V'The  author  shows  how  those  of  differeat  temperamenis  should  bo  trained  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  This  opens  a  new  fl'4d  to  the  03n8lderatlon  of  the  teacher,  and  will 
?rove  of  greai  advantsige  to  those  who  aim  to  secure  the  best  results  In  their  work, 
he  Text  Is  attractive  in  stvle,  and  the  illustrations,  drawn  irom  an  experience  of 
thirty  years,  make  the  work  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educaii'>nal  literature  of 
the  tunes.  It  should  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  parent  and  teacner.'*— ^ew 
England  Journal  of  BdnoaHon, 

4.  ANALYSIS  BY  DIAO&A^CS,  acolleotioa  of  sentences  diagramed  and  explained. 
Large  8vo  ,  92  pages,     A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  system  Is  new,  most  of  the  sentences  are  diHi  :ult,  and  all  puzsling  point<«  in 
analysis  and  granmarare  explained.  It  contains  more  useful  information  aud  real 
help  in  its  line  than  any  other  work.  The  bo^k  is  genuine  and  attractive  in  every 
feature.  More  Grammar  and  analysis  can  be  learned  from  it  in  one  week's  pleasant 
perusal,  than  in  a  term's  study  in  any  other  book.  The  distinctions  among  simple, 
complex  and  compound  sentences  are  objectively  presented.  The  work<iot  Harrey, 
Butler,  Whitney,  Greene^  Jewell,  WinUms,  riark,  Brown,  Holbrook,  r^winton,  aud 
Beed  and  Kellogg,  have  been  gleaned  fiom  lor  particular  sentences,  all  of  whicn  are 
diagrammed.    Price  91.26. 

5.  A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 
Prof.      Henry's     History     of     the     Uuitcd     Spates,      brought     d  >wu       to 

the  present  time,  has  been  in  mo^t  successful  u  e  In  many  of  our  scoooU  during  the 
past  term.  Its  admirable  adaptation  to  tlie  wants  of  the  school  room,  iias  won  for  Ic  the 
eoomlnms  of  every  teacher  who  has  examined  it. 

The  author  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience.  His  work  is  not  thrown  upon  the 
public  as  an  experiment;  in  manuscript,  it  was  fully  tested  in  the  pchool  room,  with 
marked  success.  Its  simplicity,  coudeaisatiou,  correctness  and  tabulated  arrangement, 
with  its  objective  features,  commend  It  to  ever/ toacher' and  student  of  American 
history.  By  the  use  of  this  work,  the  pupil  can  acquire  a  defluite  knowledge  of  events 
with  their  dates ;  and  the  study  of  History  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  pr  )nt.  ^ 

The  Histories  which  are  usually  adopted  In  our  schools,  are  seldom  thouroughly 
learned  by  the  pupil.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;theycontaln  too  m^iny  words  and  too  little 
matter.  Tbey  are  verbose,  chafTy  and  ill  arranged;  they  are  neitber  toplcai,  chronolog- 
ical nor  analytical,  in  fact  they  are  wanting  nearly  every  element  necessar/  to  constitute 
them  good  school  books.  80  true  is  this,  that  teachers  are  compelled  '  o  epitomize  and 
re-arrange  their  contents  to  secure  any  degree  of  success  in  teacnlng  them. 

Private  students  and  candidates  for  the  teacher's  position,  will  find  in  this  Manual 
historical  Information  withou  t  searching  through  wordy  chaff  to  find  it.  An  examlna- 
iion  by  teachers  and  school  officers  is  solicited. 

Price  for  first  introduction,  80  cents,  delivered  free  by  mall  or  express. 

6.  THE  TEACHER'S  MANUAL:  Uontalnl  ig  a  treatise  upon  THR  DISCIPLINE  OP 
THE  SCHOOL,  and  other  napers  upon  The  Teacher's  Qualifications  and  works,  by 
Hiram  Orcutt.    Price,  9126. 

7.  OBTO.^'S  LIGHTNING  CALCULATOR  AND  ACCOUNTANT'S  ASSISTANT,  WITH 
•IMPROVED  INTEREST  TABLES.  The  Decimal  system,  givi'igthe  bhorteat.  sim- 
plest.and  most  rapid  method  of  computing  numbers  adapted  to  every  kind  of  busi* 
ness,  and  within  the  coniprehensionof  every  one  having  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  figures.       Price,  91  .uo.  ^ 

S.  CONTRACTIONS  IN  ARITHMETIC;  Every  Rule  and  Operation  shortened.*  Hours 
of  Laborperformedinasmany  minutes.  Everybody's  Companion  and  Friend.  Price, 
6O0. 

S.  THE  H009IER  BDITOR,  A  Tale  of  Indiana  Life,  by  Geo.  L.  Perron,  late  Night 
Editor  of  the  St  Louis  Times.  *' A  Fascinating  Story'*.  Price,  91.00.  Add-es^  all 
orders  for  ;theee  books  to  J.  S.  AHfiRuIiI*,  Proprietor  **NormaI  Teacher" 
Pablishing  House,  JD^iivtllep  laaUiMa. 


TRY     KE!<OAUs 

SPAVlHCUfff 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


is  a  sxtre  cure  for  s|>avin,  splint,  curb,  callous,  spraios, 
swcIHogs,  galls,  lameness  and  all  enlargnements  d 
the  joints  or  limbs.  It  wtll  completely  remove  a  bone 
spavin  without  blistering  or  causing  a  sore.  It  is  al- 
so as  good  for  man  as  for  beast  and  is  used  full 
strength,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  with  perfect  safety. 
A  cure  which  we  are  knowins^  to  is  a  person  who  suf- 
fered 15  years  with  hip -joint  Simeness  and  was  per- 
manenny  cured  two  years  a^o  with  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  Remember  we  claim  it  will  cure  a  bone  spav- 
in and  completely  remove  the  bunch  without  blistering. 

)    From  Rev.  P.  N.  Granger,  Presidmg  Elder  of  the  St  Albans  District: 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Jan.  20th,  1880. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  &  Co.,  Gents: — In  reply  to  your  letter  I  will  say  that  my  experience  with 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  has  been  very  satisuictory  indeed.  Pliree  or  Ibiir  years  agp  I  pro- 
cured a  hotUe  of  your  agpent,  and  with  it,  cured  a  horse  of  lameness  caused  dv  spavin.  Last 
season  my  horse  became  very  lame  and  I  turned  him  out  for  a  few  weeks  wnen  he  became 
better,  but  when  I  put  htm  on  the  road  he  giew  worse,  when  I  discovered  that  a  ring-bone 
was  forming,  I  procured  a  bottle  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  with  less  than  a  bottle  cured 
him  so  that  he  is  not  lame,  neither  can  the  bunch  be  found.  Respectfiilly  yours,  P.  N. 
Granger. 

Office  U.  S.  Marshal),  Western  Dist.  of  Michigan,  Kalamaxoo,  April  isth,  1S78. 

B.J.  Kendall,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.— Dear  Sir: — I  received  the  two  bottles  of  yoor  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure  forwarded  by  express  in  January  last.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  it  per- 
formed all  your  advertisement  called  for.  In  three  weeks  after  I  commenced  unnsf  it  the 
spavin  was  entirely  removed  and  a  valuable  horse  restored  to  usefulness  /ery  tnuy  yours 
loHN  Parksr. 

Statement  made  under  oath: 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:— In  the  year  1875  I  treated  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  a 
bone  spavin  of  several  nwnths'  growth,  nearly  half  as  larg^  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  completely 
stopped  the  lameneKs  and  removed  the  enlargement.  I  have  worked  the  horse  ever  since 
very  hard,  and  be  has  never  been  lame,  nor  could  I  ever  see  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
hocK  joints  since  I  treated  hira  with  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.    K.  A.  Gainbs. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  Feb.  2$,  1S70.— Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  a5th  day  ol 
Feb.,  A.  D.,  1:579.    John  G.  Jjlnnb,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Send  address  for  illustrated  circular,  which  we  think  gives  positive  proof  of  its  virtues. 
No  remedy  has  ever  met  with  such  unqualified  success,  to  our  knowledge,  for  beast  as  well 
as  man. 

Price  $1  per  bottle,  or  six  bottles  for  $5.  All  druggists  have  it  or  can  get  it  for  you,  or  it 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  by  tlie  proprietors, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  &  CO., 

Enosburgh  Falh,  Vermont 


im  BATHS 


,  nit,  Hlocml 


^  p^  CtntmiDial     Award 

||iS  Madal and Dlploom, 

j*J9  •pUntt  th«  world.    i_ 

^  Prte  Rwlaocd  ^^      Old  BmOu  RMMWiid. 

AmiiW  CbvuAira.    E.  L  KNOWLTON,  Aim  Arbtr,  MldL 


WHAT  EVERY  NORMAL  GRADUATE 

Should  know — that  the  furniture  in  every  school-room  can  be  Noiselen — Chahr  Tips  and 
nuflfers  applied  t<}  the  kgsof  chairs,  &c.,  desk  lid8y<kc.,  will  save  ail  noise  and  make  a  model 
school -roum.    Address 


ELASTIC  TIP  CO., 

Abington,  Mass. 


V  n  1 1 M  O    MEN  will  not  only  save  money,  but  valuable  time  m  the  future,  by  attendioe^ 
I  U  U  n U    the  GRAND  RAPIDS,  (Mich. )  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  where  they  wiU  i«- 
ceive  a  thorough  quickening  practical  education.    Send  for  College  JournaL 


NATIONAL   NORMAL    NOTES; 


One  hundred  and  eleven  Scientifics  are  enrolled  this  year. 


Secretary  Sherman  was  at  chapel  exercises  last  week.  He  made  a  good 
non-political  speech  to  the  school.  Mr.  Sherman  is  far  from  being  the 
cold  blooded  man  he  is  so  frequently  represented  to  be. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
delivered  a  free  lecture  recently  at  the  Opera  House  and  another  at  Chapel 
on  his  method  of  introducing  the  study  of  literature  into  the  public  schools. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  him  for  his  very  interesting  addresses. 


The  Putnams,  of  New  York  will  shortly  issue  a  very  finely  illustrated 
edition  of  Prof.  Venable's  popular  poem,  **  The  Teacher's  Dream."  Price 
$2.50.    J.  Holbrook  &  Co.,  agents,  Lebanon,  O. 


Reunion  No.  18,  loist  session,  is  out.    The  contents  are  as  follows: 

National  Normal,  Announcement  26th  year, 

Editor's  Address, 

Letter  Reunion, 

Whereabouts  of  a  few  Normalites, 

Births,  Marriages,  Obituary, 

Our  Quarter  Centennial  Celebration, 

Commencement — Graduates, 

Notes, 

Twenty-sixth  Year — Opening, 

Correspondence, 

Grammar. 

It  can  be  had  free  by  addressing  Principal  Holbrook,  Lebanon,  O. 


The  Normal  Lecture  Course  recently  established,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows: 
Olive  Logan, 

Dr.  I.  I.  Hays,  Arctic  Explorer, 
Dr.  J.  Jay  Willars, 
Anna  Dickinson, 

Helen  Potter's  Pleiades,  and  possibly 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

A.  HOLBROOK,  Principal, 

Lebanon,  O. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  Up  Tour  Dull  Grammar  Class  by  Ustng 

THE  '^NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  Arranged  for  written  farsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  .lor 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  for  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Kules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  Infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  n^atter,  all  of  which  every 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  the  most  convenient  ming  imaginable 
to  have  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  on  Granlmar,but  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  haying 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also. 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why?       o 

1.  Because  by  its  use  you  can  secure  regularity  and  order  in  the  prepar 
ation  of  parsing  lessons  and  steer  clear  o^  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  miss 
style  of  recitation  which  makes  Grammar  **so  dull  and  uninteresting.'^ 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  the  recitation 
through  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

4.  By  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  have  been 
made,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  hin!  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &c.,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  to  avoid  waste  of  tixpe,  secure 
promptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.  And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing 
Book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  can  be 
bought  at  book  stores.  When  these  points  are  taken  into  consideration  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.    Retail  price,  20c  per  copy. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into 
schools,  150. 

Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.;  6  copies  for  $1.00;  12  copies  $i.75i 

14  copies  $2.00;  20  copies  $2.25;  25  copies  $2.5a    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  "Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  House 

Danville,  Ind« 


NOW  READY. 


CREATE  AN  IiNTEREST  IN  YOUR  CLASSES. 


SAVE  TIME   AND   TEACH   PENMANSHIP^  USE  OF    CAPITALS^ 
ANI>  ABBREVIATIONS^  DIACRITICAL  MARKSy 

ETC.^  BY  USING 

The  "  Normal  Teacher" 

BLANK  SPELLER, 

BV  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 


In  addition  to<  the  erdintry  mled-  blank  book  farwfiting  spelling  lessons 
it  will  contain  the  following  vainable  matter : 

1.  Diacritical  marks^  their  names  and  explanation  of  their  uses. 

2.  The  principal  available,  rules  foK   spellings  pronunciation,  use  o£ 
capitals  aoil  punctuation. 

3.  Hints  in  teaching  spelTfng. 

4.  Model  spelling  lessons  and  directions  for  using  the  book. 
PBICB*  20  Cents.     Sample  for  examination,  with  view  to  introduce 

tion,  15  cts.  Introductory  rates  by  the  q^uantity.  Six  copies,  $1.00  ;  12: 
copies,  $i.t5?  H  copies,  $Axx>;  20  copies^  $2^25  ;.  2$.  copies^  $2.2$;  OR- 
DER AT  ONCE. 

ADBBES8 

J.  E.  SherriH  Proper 

•NORMAL  TEACHER'*  PUBLISHING  HOUSE^ 

Danville,  Indiana.^ 

"QUEER  QUERIES" 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  STUDENT, 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TEACHER,. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY^ 

A  Collection  or  Questions  on  Different  Branches  of  Study. 

This  pystem  of  toachlng  *•  thinas  not  In  the  boots  '*  has  been  fti  use  In  many  of  the* 
public  schools  for  several  >  ears,  and  has  met  wiih  olmost  iiniimitt.'d  success  iu  being' 
the  means  of  Inculcating  facts  and  principles  into  ihej-onthfiil  mind  which  can  hardlr 
be  impressed  upon  tha memory  in  any  other  way.  H  will  lead  to  irivcstlt^atfons  an» 
lesearche^?  on  the  part  of  the  student  which  can  not  p'oye  orherwise  than  beneficial. 
Creates  grr  At  intf'resc  in  schools,  at  Ius(itniC8,  whoreTier  used.  Price,  25  cents;  fl.6& 
jeidor^n,  po^tnaid. 

f  ulUlshcdiby  Ui&'^qsxacTeach.eir''  Fublxshinq  House,  Danville,.  Ind^ 


The  Largest  Normal  School 


—IN  THE— 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 

The  N<irthem  Indiiwa  NofhuI  Sdkool  was  ori^anieed  Sept.  16, 1873,  with  3Si  stndcnts  m 
attendance.    It  has  nown  tmtil  now  it  is  the  largiest  Normtal  Sdiaml  $m  Me  hmd. 

This  <sf  itself  is  soUcient  evidenoe  that  the  worn  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Though  the  attendance  is  lar^e,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  the 
isanie  opfKxtunity  for  work  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  soa 

TWENTY -THREE  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  ARK  £MPIX>YBD. 

A  speciafist  lor  eadi  department. 

ADVANTAGES  EIQO VED  BY  THE  STUDENT. 

I.  A  Thoroasrh  Preparatory  Course.  Students  of  any  fUVTiAc  of  advancement  may  enter, 
a.  A  complete  Teachers'  Course,  which  affords  the  stndents  an  opportunity  for  enchangin^ 
ideas  with  teachers  from  almost  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  1.  A  full  Collegiate 
Course,  which  at  other  schools  will  cost  far  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  fiael,  lif^hts  and  washings 
$i,ooo--here  the  same  does  not  exceed  $300.  4.  A  Special  Coarse  in  Sdence.  That  this  is  ui 
char  j^  of  W.  A.  Yohn  is  suficient  guarantee  of  its  tnoroughness.  c.  One  of  the  best  Com  > 
meraal  Courses  in  the  United  States.  No  extra  charge.  6t.  A  full  Course  of  Engineering^ 
costing  at  other  schools  $355— here  without  extra  charge.  7.  A  full  Course  in  Penman- 
ship free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Pen-Drawing,  Pen-Plonrish- 
ing,  etc,  etc  Tins  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  other  school.  &  A  course  in  Elocution 
and  Orthograj^hy,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  more  than  $500— here  without  extra 
charge.  M.  £.  B<^;arte,  a  teacher  c€  much  expenence  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School 
kA  Oratory,  has  cMu-^e  of  this  department  9.  A  Fine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  tbat  in 
the  Nprmal  Art  Training  School  at  Boston,  at  one-fifth  the  cost.  la  A  Course  in  Music, 
coual  to  that  of  any  conservatory.  No  extra  charge  for  vocal  music.  1 1.  A  Course  in  Law, 
which  offers  supeno^  advantages.  This  Department  is  now  fully  established,  and  incharge 
cf  Marie  L.  DeMotte,  L  L.  B.,  and  Hon.  H.  A.  Gillett.  All  who  come  will  he  accommodate- 
«d.  The  course  is  as  complete  as  at  any  regular  Law  SchooL  The  expense  is  not  one-fourth 
AS  great,  is.  A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine.  13.  A  Course  in  German  free.  14.  A 
Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  ia  the  West.  This  Department  now  occupies  Its  new 
rooms.  15.  A  Course  in  Phonography.  16.  One  of  the  best  reference  Libraries  in  any 
school.  17.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  in  each  department.  18.  The  large  at- 
tendance enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  students  csn  enter  at  any  time 
select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  tliey  may.  desire.  19.  Banning,  ad- 
vanced, regular,  and  review  classes  are  formed  in  all  cxthe  branches  every  term.  In  &ct, 
the  student  enjoys  every  advantage  desired,  and  at  an  expense  less  (han  one-<iaIf  thatot 
any  other  School  offering  equal  advantages.  Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send 
for  our  new  do-pasre  Catalogue,  which  we  have  just  issued,  it  fully  explains  each  depart- 
ment. Tins  will  he  sent  free  to  any  address.  What  to  do  on  arriving  at  Valparaiso:  On 
reaching  the  dty,  whether  by  day  or  night,  come  directly  to  the  Pnncipars  CNfice.  Somt 
one  will  be  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  you.    Ample  room  is  ^prepared,  all  wh 


who  come  will  be 
accommodated. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  Plan.  The  department 
now  occupies  its  new  hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
most  extensive  line  of  ofices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  Collegre.  The  attendance 
being  so  large  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  oCofEces.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  si- 
fords  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  «an  be  found  at  no  other  Commercial  School,  because 
it  gives  the  student  the  kind  of  business  transacted  not  in  one  city  only,  hut  an  exchange 
between  cities — the  most  perfect  plan  that  could  be  suggested.  No  extra  diaige  in  this  de- 
t»artment. 

SITUATIONS  SECURED. 

We  have  now  completed  isrxdk  an  arrangement  with  the  leading  bumness  men  of  all  of 
our  principal  dties,  as  will  enable  us  to  render,  sudi  students  as  oualify  themselves,  valu- 
able assistance  In  securinc;-  good,  pa^ng  dtuatMos.  The  sdiool  ocing  so  widely  loiown, 
^ves  us  fi&dlities  in  this  direction  enjoyed  by  no  other  Commerdal  College. 

CALENDAIL^Fall  Term  will  open  August  34.  The  Winter  Term  November  9. 
Spring  Term,  January  18, 1881.    Summer  Term,  Mardi  99.    Review  Term,  June  7,  1881. 

EXPENSES. 

We  own  the  school  buildings.  We  also  own  boarding  halk  sillfident  to  accomodate  near- 
Iv  L,ooo  students.  As  the  property  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and  00  rent  is  paid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  furnish  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  this  Is  not 
the  case.    We  are  able  to  control  the  prices. 

Good  board  and  well  <fumished  room  $  i  .70  per  week.  Tuition,  $8.00  per  term.  AU  hooks 
rented  at  10  per  cent,  of  cost.    No  inddentals. 

In  the  ladies*  halls,  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  The  halls  for  gentlemen  in  single 
rooms.  Suites  may  be  had  if  desiced.  We  .take  pleasure  m  answering  an  questions.  Wnte 
to  4as*    Addcess 

H.  B.  BBOWX,  PriflMipAl. 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS. 


Houston'^  Blbmeivts  cfp  Natvr  al  Philosdpmy,— Uy*  ta  the  times  in  erery  respects  Tor 
examine  it  is  to  introduce  it.    Price,  $1*35. 

Houston's  Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosovry.— A  book  for  children.  Price  50  cts. 

Wbsb's  MoXpsl  Woiu>  Book  Series,  cranprisingr:  I.  The  Model  Definer,  Trice  40  cents  « 
II.  The  M6del  Etymology,  price  4$  cents;    IIL  A  Manual  of  Etymology,  price  $1.00. 

Hart's  Elbmeivtart  Grammar.— Teachers  will  be  pleased  with  this  little  book.  It  is  a 
^am,  frractical  and  progressive  introdnction  to  the  study  of  English  Gntaanar;  written  by 
a  teacher  who  in  a  life- long  expsrience  hi  the  school -rooni  studied  profoundly  die  methods 
fif  approaching  the  young  nrina.    Price  40  cents. 

Grossbrck's  Practicai.  Book- Kkrfing— School  EiMxioN.'-Tke  School  Edition  o' 
Groesbeck's  Practical  Book-Keeping,  it  h  beliered,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  classed 
commencing  the  study  than  any  other  book  in  the  market.  It  is  plain,  practical  and  pro- 
gressive and  well -arranged  for  use  in  bckools.  It  contans  both  Single  and  Double  Entry, 
and  can  be  taught  by  any  teacher  with  bat  very  little  study,  even  H  m  has  ttot  already  «»a»' 
tered  t£ie  science  of  Dook* keeping. 


WlTHOinr    A    RITAI^y 


Hart's  Composition  i  Rhetoric, 


PRICE,  $1.35. 


A  MODKL  TEXT-BOOK; 

HOTJSTOI^'S 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A  tciit-book  that  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  both  teachers  and  pnpils.  With  it  the 
subiectcan  be  mastered  in  less  time  than  with  any  otXer  book  on  the  siibfect.    Price  $!.$& 

Wilson's  Elemkntary  Aix}EBRA.->-With  this  book  in  hand,  the  pupil  cannot  help  avoid- 
ing the  diiBcuUies  that  invariably  present  themselves  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  study  ot 
Algebra.  We  take  pl«asure  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  book,  and  believe 
thatil  needs  only  to  Be  known  to  insure  its  very  general  use.    Price  $1.50. 

Manuals  For  Trachbrs.— No.  t.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses,  50  cents ;  No.  2 
The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory,  50  cents ;  No.  3.  On  the  Use  ol  Words,  50  cents.  No 
4.    On  Discipline,  50  cents;    No.  5.    On  Class  Teaching  50  cents. 

Thb  Tsachbr. — A  Monthly  Educational  Journal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Teachers, 
Schools  and  the  cause  of  education  in  general.  Price,  50  cents  per  annum.  Specimen  copy 
free.    Send  Jot  our  Catalogue.    Please  address, 

ELDREDGE  &  BRO.. 

17  North  Seventh  St., 
PhiladelfhiAi  Pa. 


OF    THE 

Common  School  Branches, 

DESIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  IN  THS 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STUDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

Br<3f.  DALLAS  LIND, 

Author  of  Methods  o^  Teaching  in  Couatrj  School«, 


PRICB^  Six>0, 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Should  be  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  L^nd. 

The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The 
"old  rote  plan"  is  dying  out  The  text4x}ok  which  is  made  up  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  the  teacher  who  merely  asl^s  these  ouestions  and  expects 
:^he  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  book,  are  both  to  be  left 
far  behind  in  this  age  of  progress.  It  is  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  and  infuse  lite  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  nature,  and  be  able  to?i  ve,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  rHie  pupil,  thus, 
durmg  the  time  of  recitation,  takes  the  place  of  teacher^  and  by  teaching  he 
fixes  what  he  has  learned  by  study. 

This  principle  in  teaching  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  it  was  the  plan  h^ 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Queen 
klizabeth,  strongly  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  end  all  the  promi- 
nent educators  vrortx  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
lo  say,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  still  pursue  a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
heanng  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  of 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
praise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts 
by  directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation, 
and  pointin?  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  each  dayofathreemonth^s 
term  in  each  of  the  following  branches,  viz:  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  \%  added  a  Kst 
of  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocirtion,  arranged  under  appro- 
priate heads,  and  a  list  of  tesfwords  in  Spelling,  and  otlier  miscellaneous 
matter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  texb 
books  in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  librarie%  both  public^ 
and  private.    This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.    It  will  lead" 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  within 
him  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ* 
«nt  authors.  No  need  of  a  uniformity  in  text-books  eiocept  in  Readers,  Cor- 
respondence «olicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Danville,  Indiana* 


A    NEW    SERIES  OF  NORMAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


BISTORT  or  THBt7^rrKDBTATl&3.  in  Outlinos,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  f^atlonat 
Normal  Schtx>l,  Lebaaoo,  O.    Price,  73  eta. 

This  little  work  is  by  a  praotioal  teacher.  It  was  Conceived,  executed  an  d  tested  In 
theclass-rjom.  Being  thofoagb  y  indexed,  it  Will  prove  a  must  yalnabiu**  band-huok 
of  ready  reference  for  ibo  teacber,  student  and  general  reader.  It  will  soon  make  its 
way  not  only  into  teacber^s  and  pupil's  desks,  but  intr>  homes  and  of&ces. 

Advanced  pages  of  it  have  already  been  issued  and  tne  universal  verdlot  is  "Some* 
thing  neW|  something  g  jod,  •oinatniiig  needed." 

« 

BOTANICAL  KBCORD  BOOK^.  by  Prof.  &.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School, 
ijebaaou,.0.    i'aper,  prioe'^Octs. 

This  is  a  hand  field  book  to  be  used  bv  the  pupil  while  examining  a  plant  prepara* 
torv  to  analysis.  It  umbraoe)  the  ideas  of  Prof,  lieuslow.  and  is  extended  aud  aUapted 
to  the  prantKuil  needs  of  pupils  while  studying  plants.  It  had  b<^n  used  for  years  by 
the  author  with  thouaanns  of  p  ip.ls  and  Is  very  gea^irally  Used  in  puollo  schools,  noT' 
mal  achoolfl  and  colleges  witii  splendid  iuooess. 

HERBARIUM  SHEETS,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  NatloDAl  Normal  School,  l<ebanon,  O. 

These  are  blank  sheets  foolscap  filze  (with  title  page  and  blank  form  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant)  on  which  the  olants,  after  drying  aud  pressing,  are  mouuted  for  pres* 
ervation.  TUe  teacher  who  does  not  teach  pupils  to  preserve  plants,  while  studying? 
Botany  Is  a  f>irce.  These  sheets  are  in  fcreat  demand.  Price,  25  cts.,  per  dozen.  Any 
of  these  publieatlond  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

SCHOOL  KXPOSITIONdt  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Nornua  School,  Lebanon, 
O.    Price,  76  ctB.  ^ 

This  little  work  presents  In  full  the  method  of  ftchool  expositions,  which  the  autho 
was  the  fir>t  in  this  countr/  to  sugzestand  the  first  to  practically  carry  out.  Toe  results 
of  bis  school  work  as  prepared  aud  exbibced  according  to  the  plans  described  in  this 
work  received  the  mention  of  the  state  Superintendent  of  N«w  Jersey  in  his  annual 
report  aud  attracted  the  especial  attention  and  mention  of  the  New  York  tribune  cor- 
respondent from  the  Unlver*al  Exposition  at  Pari?,  where  the  system  and  material 
were  placed  on  exhibition  bv  th )  JSducational  Ck>mmis8ioaer  for  America. 

It  will  revolutionise  and  reform  methods  of  teanhtng  throughout  thd  nation.  Il 
presents  briefly  but  practically  the  lat  .'St  inventions  and  discoveries  of  one  of  the  mos 
independent  and  ingenious  teachers  in  America.  Itisintended  for  teachers  of  all  grades. 
The  country  district  school  t  'acher  will  find  it  practically  Invaluable,  While  the  oldest 
and  mos  t  suo'^es^ful  school  superintoudetit  will  gather  from  it  new  and  practical  ideas 
that  can  be  applied  to  renovate  and  vitalise  the  oldest  graded  system. 

OUTLIVl?  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  TE^US.  THE  OHRtST.  By  R.  Heber  Holbrook,  Auddate 
PrincipjJ  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  O.    Price,  75  ots. 

^  Prof.  Holbrook  has  in  this  little  work  done  everv  thoaschtful  Christian,  every  stu- 
dent and  tuachsr  of  the  New  Tc^ta-ne  it  am  I'tt  la  valuable  service  ill  giving  to  the 
event?  of  the  IKa  of  Ohrl<«t,  as  n  irrato  1  in  th3  four  go^psls,  such  ordeifly  and  systematic 
arrans^ement  as  Will  make  lis  stu  iy  a  new  delight.  The  author  of  this  work  is  famous 
for  his  povverof  "outlining."  thit  is.  ol  psnecriting  complex  and  abstruse  subjects 
with  keen,  master ly  acumen,  seizing  upon  the  Oontrolling  threads  of  coune^tton  and 
presenting  them  distinctly  and  I'^fici&iUv  to  the  ordinary  reader.  In  this  work,  each 
event  is  not  only  pUc'd  in  its  proper  order  but  the  place  at  wnion  it  occured  and  refer- 
ence to  the  Chapter  a.id  verse  m  which  it  is  mentioned*  A  thorough  index  helps  to 
make  it  instantly  available.     ^  |^ 

EASYEXPRRTMEVT^  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  Bv  Q.  Dallas  Lind.  au- 
thor of  'Meth'^dsof  Teaching  In  Oonutry  Schools,"  and  "Normal  Outlines  of  the 
Comm6u  school  Branches"    Price.  40  cts.,  in  paper:  6U  cts.,  flexible  cloth. 

This  book  U  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  in  the  lAbonttory  with  the  end  in 
view  of  providfDg  cheap  modes  of  illustrating  the  more  important  principles  of  the 
Sciences  of  Chemistry  ,;nd  Natural  Philosophv.  Th«  manuscript  has  been  put  to  a 
practical  tost  bv  casses  in  the  t^eniral  Normal  College,  the  students  manufacturing  the 
apparatus  and  pe  forming  the  experiments  acoordfng  to  the  in^ttructions  here  given. 
Havinz  stood  the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  ola»s-room  it  Is  evident  that  no  higher  praise 
Is  needed.    W  rite  for  terms  and  full  particulars. 

Address  all  orders  to  the  publisher, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

•  DANVILLE,  IN0. 
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Osissell's  ^Te^TT"  X^opiolax 

Forming  ■  complete  Encyqlcipx<|[a.  of  Blcmcntary.  Advanced  ind  Tcchniol  Edncadon 
Within  Ibe  reach  and  caparit^r  of  all'  The  Populu  Edunlor  rmlnacti  the  toUvwin^  lub- 
AcoDitira,  Alj);vbra,AnimatPhyflialouf,  ArcbitcctuTc*  Arithmcbc*  ABtrDnoniy,  Book-keep 
infc.  Botany.  Chemiilry,  Civil  Service,  Papers  on  Commerce,  Natural  lIlMory  of.  Compua- 
tive  An»tomv,  Drawing.  ElemenUry,  Electricity,  English.  Kngliih  CompoMtion,  Engllih 
Grammar.  EnfFliib  Literature,  Esiiyi  on  life  and  Duty,  Btlinolory,  Eucliit,  Enercixa  in 
French,  FiencTi  Correnpondence,  French  Rcadinn,  Geography,  Geology,  Geometn,  Geo- 
metrical Perapectlve,  German,  German  Reading*,  Oi«ek,GyinnHlica,  Meat.  HiUoric  Sketch - 
CI,  HydriKUUo.  Italion.  Land  Surveying.  Latin,  LogaritlitH,  Logic.  Mar netiam,  Malbe- 
mKticalIB■tnltnent^  Mechanic,  Hensurmtion,  Met«Dn>loi[%  MineralMT.liitaral,  Science 
Hunc,  NUural  History,  Natural  Philouphy,  Navigation,  Optici,  Our^oliday,  Punting 
OVatercolon),Penman->hli>,PhyHc>,  Political  Economy,  Reading  and  Eloi:ution,  Science 


her 

rentive,  Shwlhand,  Sketching  from  Nature,  Spuoiih,  Teaching.  TTieory  and  Practice  nl 

■If. 

mporlanL  field  nt  popular  EducaUon.     It  it  entirely  different  from  any  and  ill  EncTclo- 

V-fe  want  Wacher.  to  act  as  general  localagenti  for  lhi.«orkofpouti«merit.  which  I. 

FI.ANAGA.N  *  CLYMER.  Buflalo.  N.  Y. 

IirFlSmVES,  PARTICIPLES  aid  ABRIDGMENT  and  TOPICAL  AKALSIS. 


icatwoai  doctrine 


;M  of  the  method  ;iryou  wiahloarouae  a  apiritafinvcatigatioa  among  your  pupili- 

9nu  ucEjpp  In  themapoiver  toaeparate  Ihingfl  impoitanl  from  things  unimportant,  and  to  ar- 
range the  result  of  all  investintion  in  83[stematical  and  logical  oHer,  )rou  cannot  a0brd  to 

aoiii  m  Grammar 'and  Geography.— J.  R.  Davta  and  M.  M.  L . r    - 

Lake  View  Normal.  1  like  your  Diinat  very  muck.  It  will  be  very  uadal  to  teacher*  aA^ 
■tudenti.— F.  P.  ADAMS.  Principal  Central  Nonnal  College,  Danielle.  Ind.  Single  csptc* 
!■);.    FaurcDplei,|i.oo.    Addreu,  A.  A.  Cbooui,  PriB.,Copler  HigfiSckaoliCoplty,  O 
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Read  the  List  Carefully  and  Send  in  Your  Orders. 

BIOOBAPBUOAI.  AND  HUVOBIOAI.. 

Uf«.Blstor7  of  I>r.  David  IilTliicstOB«»  Including  tlM  H«nld-Btan]«y  Sxp«- 

olxlon*    jaoyiti  xxbbo*    \/io*b»»»»— —«»«»»«— ««—h«»«» »««»»»««««»»»«««««««»»»—«»>>»»»«»»»««»»«»<«.»— »—«  wi«ov 

Iilf«  of  HonMW  Groel«7»  th«  Eminent  Jonrnaliit.    Boynl  limo.    Olotb............  SJ(0 

Kit  Oftnony  the  Oreat  WMtern  Hunter  and  Guide.    ISlno.    01oth......................M  1.76 

Daiil«i  BooBOt  the  Kentucky  Hunter  and  Pioneer.     12mo.     OIotb....M.» »,,»•,  1.76 

David  Crockotty  the  IrrepreMible  Backwoodsman.    Ifimo.    Cloth ..m.........  ......  1.76 

Cftoorso  Waslilngtoiiy  His  Life  and  Timet.    ISmo.    01oth......MMM«.......M.......M....  1.76 

Alexander  Hamlltoiiy  Hie  Life  and  Times.    ISno.    Cloth..........^.....^...............  1.76 

Thomas  Joftersonr  His  Lift  and  Times.    ISmo.    OIoth.........M.M*..MM.....M...........  1.76 

Benjamin  Franklin*  the  Statesman  and  Philosopher.    ISmo.    Oloth...*^...........  1.76 

Daniel  Webster,  His  Pnblic  and  Prirate  Lift.    ISnio.    Oloth 1.T6 

Henry  Olay*  His  Lift  and  Times.    12mo.    Oloth 1.76 

Stephen  A.  Douglas*  His  Lift  and  Public  Serrices.    12no.    Oloth........ ^..^  1.76 

Abraluun  I«lneoln,  His  Lift  and  Public  Serrices.    12mo.    Oloth  .......^^.m...........  1.76 

Abraluun  Uneoln,  in  German.    12mo.    Oloth.... .......a.,.^....^....................  1.76 

(Japtain  John  8n»lth»  Pounder  of  Tirginia.    12mo.    Oloth.............. ............... ......  1.76 

Oeneral  Franels  Jf  arlcmy  Hero  of  the  BcTolution.    12mo.    Oloth .....m.  1.76. 

General  Andrew  Jackson,  His  Life  and  Public  Serrices.-^  limo.    Oloth............  1.76 

•General  Sam.  Houston,  His  Lift  and  Times.     ISmo.    Gloth....^M..............^..M  1.76 

Xllska  Kes&t  Kane,  and  other  BUtinguished  Explorers.    ISmo.    Oloth...............  1*76 

JefPers<Mi  Davis  and  Stonewall  Jaekson*    ISmo.    Oloth....... ..............m....m.m.  1.76 

Pauline  Cushman,  the  Union  Spy  and  Scout.    ISmo.    Oloth 1.76 

IilTOS  of  ine  Three  Mrs.  Jads<ms,  the  Oelebrated  Missionaries.    ISmo 1.76 

Oorslea  and  the  Early  Life  of  Napoleon.    ISmo.    Cloth................. 1.76 

liOuts  Mapoleon.  His  Public  and  Prirate  History.    ISmo.    Cloth........................  1.76 

Bmperor  Nloholas  I..  His  Life  and  Belgn.    ISmo.    Oloth...................,..*....^...  1.76 

Bmpiess  Jesephlnot  First  Wift  of  Napoleon.    ISmo.    Olot^ 1.76 

Jf  arle  Antoinette,  Queen  of  Prance.    ISmo.    Cloth m....  1.76 

Mary,  Queen  of  Seots»  with  Anecdotes  of  Court  of  Henry  II.    ISmo.    Cloth.....  1.76 

Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.    ISmo.    Oloth 1.76 

The  Queens  of  Franeot  from  Childerio  I.  to  Louis  Philippe.    ISmo.    Cloth.......  1.76 

Heroic  women  of  History,  -  ISmo.    Cloth.........M..MM.......M......M.......M.«...MM..M....  1.76 

AGMIdJIiTUmAIi  AHD  PBACTIOAI.. 

Diseases  of  the  American  Horse  and  Cattle  and  Sheepi  their  Treatment,  Etc. 

(McOlure.)    ISmo.     Cloth S.OO 

Oattle    and  Their  Diseases^   Tree^ment  of  Breeds,   Management,   Diseases, 

Medicines,  Etc.    (Jennings.)    ISmo.    Cloth. ............m.....m..m..m...«m.....mm....*.m.....m  1.76 

The  Horse  and  His  Diseases,  His  History,  Breeding,  Management,  Yices, 

and  Treatment.    (Jennings.)    ISmo.    Cloth ............mm.......m.......m......mm......m..mm..  1.76 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.    (Jennings.)    ISmo.    Cloth.......................................  1.S6 

Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry.    (Jennings.)    ISmo.   Cloth..............^M«..................  1.76 

Six  Hundred  Becelpts,  Wotth  their  Weight  in  Gold.    ISmo.    Cloth...., ............  1.76 

XTcrybody's  Iiawyer  and  Book  of  Forms.    ISmo..............................^..-...........  S.00 

The  Family  Doctor,  Containing  in  Plain  Language  th|^Csuses  and  Ours  of 

Diseases  in  all  Forms,  Etc.    ISmo.    Cloth...........................,....^............................  1,76 

STANBAMD  COOK-BOOKS. 

Mrs.  Porter*s  New  Southern  Cookery.    ISmo.     Oloth 1.76 

American  Practical  Cookery  Book.     ISmo.    nintii ,r  ..,,..„...,.  1.76 

Modem  Cookery  in  all  its  Branches.    ISmo.    Cloth............................M..............  1.76 

AdtfMM  aU  avdcn  i#  J.  B.  WMmmwSMJLp  INniTiUc, 


VBAVkI.    ABb    ADTBSTtTBJfc. 

tFonden  o/  the   Arctic  World,  In^ndiog  the  Polaris  Xzpeditlon.    Baywi 

12mo.    Cloth ^.^ ^ ^.........M...^..  fSJIO 

Thirty  TcKTi  In  the  Arctic  Kcglons— Four  Sxpeditioni.    19mo.    Cloth.........    1.TS 

Soath- Western  Africa*    Four  Tears*  Wandering  in  the  WUds  of.    12mo...........    1.75 

I«l¥liigiitone*s  Sixteen  Teari  in  Africa.    12mo.    Cloth —    1.75 

North  Mid  Centrtd  Africa*  DlscoTeries  by  Dr.  Henry  Barth.    ]2mo.    Cloth......   1.76 

Madagraicar,    Three  Visits  to.    12mo.    Cloth 1.75 

Oriental  and  Western  Siberia ;  Adventures  in.    12mo.    Cloth............... «   1.75 

Hunting  Scenes  in  the  WUds  of  Africa.    12mo.     Cloth........................... 1.76 

Hunting  Adventures  in  the  Northern  Wilds.     12mo.     Cloth 1.75 

Wild  Northern  Scenes--Sporting  Adventures.     12mo.     Cloth 1.75 

Perils  ana  Pleasures  of  a  Hunter*s  Life.    12mo.    Cloth..». .....d. 1.7B 

Hunting  Sports  in  the  West.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Fanny  Hunter's  Western  Adventures.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Wonderful  Adventures  by   Land  and  Sea.    12mo.    Cloth............. «...    1.75 

Female  I«lfe  Among  the  Mormons.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Male  IJfe  Among  the  Mormons.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Pioneer  Idfe  in  the  West     12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

WAR  HOOK8« 

The  Secret  Service  in  the  Late  War.     Boyal  12mo.    Cloth 2.00 

Thrilling  Stories  of  the  Great  Bebellion.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

The  War  In  Indian  with  a^  Complete  History  of  the  Country.    12mo.    Cloth 1.75 

Our  Boys ;   Bich  and  Bacy  Scenes  in  Army  and  Camp  Life.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Our  Oaukpalgnst  Incidents  and  History  of  a  Pennsylrania  Begiment  during 

Three  Years'  Serrice.    l2mo.    Cloth . ..    1.76 

Margaret  Monerlefre»  the  Beautifbl  Spy.    12mo.    Cloth....... 1.76 

Six  Nights  in  a  Block-House,    12mo.    Cloth 1,76 

Thrilling  Adventures  Among  the  Early  Settlers.    12mo.    Cloth. 1.76 

Thrilling  Adventures  Among  the  Indians.     12mo.     Cloth 1.75 

Thrilling  Incidents  in  American  History.    12mo.    Cloth................ ........    1.76 

Texan  Bangers — Scouting  Xxpeditions.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Battle-Flelds  of  the*BeTolntion.    12mo.    Cloth ^ 1.76 

The  Boyallst's  Daughter,  a  Tale  of  the  Bevolution.    12mo.    Cloth... 1.76 

The  Hero  Girl,  and  how  She  Became  a  Captain.    12mo.    Cloth..... 1.75 

MBDICAI.   B6oK8« 

Iiadles'  Medical  Guide.    (Pancoast.)     12mo.     Cloth...... ^^ 1.75 

Woman  and  Her  Diseases,  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Orave.     12mo.    Cloth.......    1.76 

HUMO^bOVS  WOBK9. 

Mrs.  Partington's  Knitting  Work,  and  the  Plaguy  Boy  Ike.    ISmo.    Cloth. 1.76 

John  Smith's  Funny  Adventures  on  a  Crutch.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Way  Down  Bast;   or,  Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life.    12mo.    Cloth.. .......I I.75 

Book    of  Anecdotes  and  Joker's  Knapsack.    12mo.    Cloth 1.75 

REX.IGIOUS  BOOKS. 

JKltto's  History  of  Palestine.    12mo.    Cloth 1.25 

The  Balnbow  Around  the  Tomb;  or,  Bays  of  Hope  for  those  who  Mourn. 

12mo.    Cloth ..« .. — ...^ .    1.50 

Mornings  with  Jesus.    By  Ber.  Wm.  Jay.     12mo.    Cloth 1.75 

Bvenlngs  with;  Jesus.    By  Bey.  Wm.  Jay.     12mo.     Cloth 1.76 

Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

Heaven  and  Its  Bmblems.    12mo.     Cloth L,76 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    12mo.    Cloth 1.75 

MISCKIil^NEOVS   WOBKS. 
Grains  for  the  Grangers;   or,  the  Farmers*  Horement.    12mo.    Cloth........    1.76 

The  BaUroads  of  the  U.  S.,  their  History  and  Statistics.    12mo.    Cloth......    1.76 

The  Verger's  Daughter.    12mo.    Cloth ^    1.76 

The  Toung  I<adles'  Own  Book.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

How  Women  can  make  Money,  Married  or  Single.    12mo.    Cloth...............    2.00 

The  World  in  a  Pock«t-Book.    12mo.     Cloth....... 1.76 

AddMM  All  Mden  to  J«  B.  BHBBBII.If,  1>MiTllle»  Indli 
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The  Fatal  S«cr«t.  hj  the  Blind  Bard  of  Michigan.    Vimo,     01oth......M« 92.00 

The  Belle  of  New  Tork ;   or,  High  Life  in  ^the  Metropolis.    12ido.    Oloth 1.76 

Forest  mnd  Prairie;   or,  Life  on  the  Frontier.     12mo.     Cloth 1.76 

The  White  Rooke ;    or,  the  Robbers  of  the  MonongaheU.    12mo.    Oloth ^.    1.76 

The  Orphan  Boys ;   or.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Homble  Life.    12mo.    Oloth......    1.76 

The  Orphan  Girl*.     A  Story  of  Boothern  Life.     12fflO.     Gloth.....MM...*MM. •,,.    1.76 

Bonthem  Matron  and  New  England  Bride.     12nio.     Oloth ......... ..»..«« 1.76 

The  Doomed  Chief,  an  Indian  Story  of  the  Days  of  King  Philip.    ISmo.    Cloth    1.76 

T.  S.  ABTHWA  BOOKS  AMD  OnBKB.CHOIOX  WORKS. 

Homer'*  Iliad.    12mo,  Cloth,   Plain................ ..m...............    2.00  ^ 

Homer's  Odyssey.    12mo.   Cloth,   Plain 2.00 

Jfoore's  Poems.     12mo.  Cloth,  Plain  .....^........ 2.00 

Mrs.  Hemans's  Poems.    12mo,   Cloth,  Plain .....«.« „ 2.00 

IJl^hts  and  Shadows  of  Heal  Life.    12mo.    Cloth .«.,. „.m«m    1.76 

Bketehes  of  I^ife  and  Character.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

IieaTOs  from  the  Book  of  Human  Life.    12mo.    Cloth 1.76 

The  Way  to  Prosper,  and  Other  Tales.    16mo.    Oloth ., 1.60 

The  Angel  of  the  Household,  and  Other  Tales.    16mo.    Oloth 1.60 

Trae  Riches ;  or,  Wealth  Without  Wings.    16mo.     Cloth 1.60 

Heart  Histories  and  Life  Pictures.    l6mo.    Cloth 1.60 

Home  Scenes,  its   Lights  and   Shadows.    16mo.    Cloth *.^,,„^    1.60 

Sparinflf  to  Spend;  or,  the  Loftons  and  the  Plnkertons.    16mo.    Cloth 1.50   j 

The  Three  Kras  In  a  Wonutn*s  Life.    16mo.    Cloth i.so 

Before  and  after  Marriage;   or,  Sweethearts  and  WItss.     16mo.     Cloth IJtO 

The  Martyr  Wife,  and  Other  Tales.    16mo.     Cloth ^ ^.    i.fio 

HaryBllis;    or,  the  Runaway  Match,  Ito.    16mo.    Cloth ....m 1.60 

The  ITonng  I«ady  at  Home.    16mo.    Cloth ^^ 1.60 

Hand-Book  to  all  Religions.    12mo.    Cloth.. 2.00 

The  Good  Tixne  Coming.    16mo.     Cloth 1.26 

The  Allen  Honse;   or.  Twenty  Tears  Ago  and   Now.    16nio.     Clothe 1.26 

What  Can  Woman  Do?    A  Series  of  Lift  Pictures.    16mo.    Cloth 1.26 

The  Withered  Heart.    16mo.    01pth.....«M m...^.. ..mmm 1.26 

The  Angel  and  the  Demon.    16mo.    Cloth......M......M«......M..  .............mm...........    1.26 

The  Trials  and  Oonfessions  of  a  Housekeeper.    16mo.    Cloth..................... ^    1.26 

Advice  to  Young  Men.    16mo.    Oloth 1.26 

Advice  to  Young  Ladies.    16mo.    Cloth.....«M.....M.......M •.m.......m......m..............    1.26 

Tea  Mights  in  a  Bar-Room.    16mo.    Cloth „ 1.26 

The  Old  Man's  Bride.    16mo.    Cloth i.26 

The  Hand  without  the  Heart.    l6mo.    Cloth ^.m. 1.26 

Oolden  Grains  from  Life's  Haryest  Field.    16mo.    Cloth i.26 

After  the  Storm.     16mo.    Cloth ...mm« „ ijjo 

IJght  on  Shadowed  Paths.    16mo.    Oloth 1.50 

Bntterworth's  Concordance.    12mo.    Cloth 1.50 

Onr  Neighbors  in  the  Corner  House.    16mo.    Oloth i.;yo 

Nothing  but  Money.    16mo.     Cloth 1.50 

What  Came  Afterwards.    16mo.    Cloth 1.6O 

History  of  The  Crusades.    12mo.    Cloth......... ................mm    1.76 

The  Aagel  Visitor;   or.  Voices  of  the  Heart.    16mo.    Cloth m.... 1.25 

The  Morning  Star ;   or.  Symbols  of  Christ.    16mo.    Cloth 1.26 

Napoleon  and  His  Campaigns.    12mo.    Cloth........ .......m^m......    1.76 

Deserted  Family;   or.  Wanderings  of  an  Outcast.    16mo.    Cloth 1.26 

Fashionable  Dissipations.     l6mo.    Cloth 1.26 

Ijiving  and  I«OTiiMC*  '  16mo.    Cloth 1.26 

While  it  was  Morning.     16mo.     Cloth ^ 1.26 

Anna  Clayton;   or,  the  Mother*8  Trial.    16mo.    Cloth... ^ 1.26 

Men  who  have  Risen      16mo.    Cloth ......^ 1.26 

Woman's  Mission  and  Woman's  Influence.     16mo.     Cloth 1.26 

The  Anchanted  Beauty.    16mo.    Oloth 1.26 
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Umwiamd  mmd  MmUawtA  KdtttoB. 

■mbodyisc  th«  Initrnctioa  by  Uw  »athor  »t  TMch«n*  InitltatM,  ia  Nev  Tork  and 
•tlMT  StotM,  and  MpeeUaij  intended  to  M«itt  PabUc  School  Toacben  in  tbo  prmctim] 
work  of  tbo  ■ebool-xoom.  B7  K.  Y.  DoOrafl;  ▲.  M.  Lhlrd  »nd  tboronsbly  nrlMd 
•ditlon,  to  which  if  nddod  the  ftothor*!  raonognph  on  OUmate,  hlthorto  imbUahed 
wtpmrmUlkf,  and  a  minnto  Topieal  Index  to  the  entire  work.  I61B0.  pp.  44S,  cloth. 
Price  tl  60. 

Prof.  BeGraff  is  one  of  the  most  successful  institute  conductors  in  this 
country.  In  New  York  State,  particularly,  his  work  has  been  increasingly 
successful  and  popular.  Of  the  59  institues  held  annually  in  this  StatCi  he 
conducted  6  in  1874, 12  in  1875,  24  in  1876,  and  24  in  1877,  receiving  appoint- 
ments for  every  week  in  which  institutes  were  held  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
He  owes  his  reputation  and  his  aupcess  to  hard  work.  Experience  has 
shown  him  just  what  instruction  is  most  needed  by  the  Common-School 
Teachers  of  this  State,  and  just  how  it  must  be  presented  to  leave  the  most 
permanent  impression.  His  course  of  instruction  has  been  elaborated  in 
accordance  wiUi  his  experience  in  this  work,  and  presents  the  crystallized 
results  of  years  of  patient  study. 

This  course  of  instruction  is  presented  in  The  School-Room  Guide. 
We  commend  it  to  all  teachers,as  fuU  of  direction,  suggestions  and  inspiration. 

WHAT  18  SAID  OF  DEGRAFPS  GUIDE  BY  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS: 
J*rvm  Barnes's  Educational  Monthly, 
It  is  practical,  thorough  and  useable. 

From  the  Educational  Weekly ,  Chicago," 
To  the  teachers  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  listen  to  Prof. 
DeOraff's  instruction  at  Institutes,  it  need  not  be  said  that  if  any  person 
is  capable  to  prepare  such  a  guide  as  this,  it  is  he.  Its  preparation  has  been 
the  work  of  several  years,  and  it  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  careful,  thorough 
teacher,  that  the  work  has  not  been  spent  in  vain. 

From  the  Schoharie  County  Republican, 
Armed  with  this  book,  common  sense  and  respectable  knowledge,  any 
teacher  can  be  successful. 

From  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 
It  is  just  such  a  manual  as  every  teacher  needs. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education^ 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  book  which  contains  so  much  matter 
direC'ly  useful  to  a  young  teacher,  or  to  an  old  one  for  that  matter,  as  this. 
r*ro7n  Principal  A,  Reichenbach^   Cumberland  {Aid.)  Normal  School, 
Remarkable  for  clearness,  and  suggests  the  right  methods  for  teaching. 

From  the  Ticonderoga  Sentinel^  Educational  Department. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher ;  it  is  just  what  they  need. 

From  the  Common  School  Teacher^  Bedford^  2nd, 
Teachers  can  not  invest  their  money  in  any  better  way  than  in  books 
of  this  character.        From  the  New  Jersey  State  Gazette, 

Probably  the  best  Teachers*  Institute  ever  held  in  New  Jersey  convened 
at  Berlin,  C5amden  county,  on  Wednesday,  April  20.  The  regular  work  was 
led  by  Prof.  £.  V.  DeGraff.  He  is  a  master  hand.  No  American  has  devoted 
more  attention  to  primary  education.  He  is  quick,  accurate,  analytical  and 
clear.  He  is  a  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and  has  led  institutes  in 
New  York,Rhode  Island, Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  for  ten  years. 
From  Supt,  J,  W,  Simonds,  Milford^  Mass,^  formerly  State  ^perintendent  A.  ^ 
I  have  read  DeGrafiPs  School-Room  Guide  through  carefully,  and  am 
greatly  pleased  with  it.  Its  discussions  upon  principles  and  methods  are 
philosophical,  practical  and  invaluable  to  public  school  teachers.  The  book 
deserves  an  extensive  sale.  For  what  will  you  furnish  me  copies  for  my  teachers? 
Fivm  a  Cotnmitteee  appointed  by  the  Middlesex  Co.  (N,  J.)  Teachers*  Institute, 
We  have  received  Prof.  DeGraflPs  School-Room  Guide,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  most  eminently  practical  work  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We  most  heartily  recommend  it  to  teachers 
of  our  county^      Address  all  orders  to  J.  E.  SHBRRILL,  Danvillk,  Ind; 


"On  the  Road  to  Riches. 
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BT  WM.  H.   MiJEIEB 


*' 


This  is  a  book  batind  in  elegant  style,  containing  256  closely  printed  pages, 
giving  the  experience  of  a  successful  business  man  in  every  position  in  busi- 
ness, commencing  as  Clerk,  then  following  him  through  various  steps  as 
Cashier,  Book-keeper,  Salesman,  Drummer  on  the  Road,  and  then  as  Partner, 
where  his  experience  in  buying  and  selling  goods  is  given,  and  each  step  of 
business  experience  carefully  considered.  There  are  no  theories  between 
the  covers  ;  it  illustrates  from  the  daily  experience  of  a  man  who  successfully 
managed  a  large  business 

About  one-half  the  matter  in  the  book  was  written  for  the  Toledo  Blade» 
,  and  appeared  in  its  colums  !n  1874.  The  articles  that  appeared  there  were 
gathered  into  a  book,  and  2,000  copies  of  this  were  sold  within  six  months* 
It  was  the  first  book  of  the  kind  written  by  a  practical  business  man,  and 
was  received  with  praise  by  every  man  who  was  capable  of  judging  of  busi* 
ness  matters.  Mr.  Thurber,  of  H.  K.  and  F.  B.  Thurber  &Co.,  N.  Y.,  the 
largest  grocery  house  m^  world,  wrote :  "If  you  can  get  the  time  of  a  busi- 
ness man  long  enough  to  have  him  read  the  first  chapter  of  your  book,  I  b^ 
lieve  he  will  not  only  go  through  it,  but  he  will  own  up  ikat  it  is  the  best 
money  he  ever  mvested.^^  Mr.  Qreensfelder,  the  head  of  the  largest  wholesale 
grocery  house  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes:  <<No  one  reading  the  book  can 
doubt  that  the  writer  has  been  through  the  mill,  and  on  the  road." 

Among  newspaper  notices,  of  which  we  could  give  twenty  pages  of  close 
print,  are  the  following:  *<No  young  man  can  afford  to  miss  reading  it;" 
Buffalo  Christian  Advocate,  **  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers, 
old  and  young,  who  wish  to  become  better  merchants ;''  American  Grocer, 
"  Of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  are  following  or  intend  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness ;''  Morning  Glory,  Rochester,  Minn,  **  A  volume  crammed  full  of  good, 
sensible,  and  much  needed  advice  to  young  men  who  desire  to  make  a  suc- 
cess in  life  ;''  Chicago  Times.  **  A  shrewd  book  ;  we  have  never  seen  a  bet- 
ter for  a  clerk  who  wants  to  get  along  in  life  ;"  Nashville  Christian  Advocate, 
**  Written  in  admirable  taste,  simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose  ;"  Chica^ 
go  Interior,  «*  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  commencing  life  ;" 
Cleveland  Herald.  <<  Worth  ten  times  the  amount  asked  for  it;*'  Boston 
Transcript, 

In  the  fall  of  '78  the  author  entirely  re-wrote  the  work  and  added  to  the 
old  matter,  so  that  it  now  touches  upon  every  detail  in  business  life. 

To  tlia  PftMat  Sandinf  a  Son  out  into  tho  World ;  To  tho  Touag  Han  Jut 

•Btorlng  OB  a  BtuIbobs  Oaroor ;  To  tlio  Korehaiit  who  doilroc  to 

oomparo  hit  KotliodB  with  Suocossfal  Plaaa  of  otlion, 

The  Book  is  worth  Fifty  times  the  price  asked  for  it. 

It  is  not  written  by  a  college  professor,  nor  by  a  well  meaning  clergy- 
man; it  is  the  hard,  practical  experience  of  a  man  *<  who  has  been  there. *' 
And  it  is  not  a  book  that  is  good  to-day  and  out  of  date  to-morrow ;  it  will 
be  worth  as  much  ten  years  from  now  as  it  is  to-day. 

In  the  coming  holidays  you  will  wonder  what  will  be  an  acceptable  gift 
to  father,  brother  or  son ;  can  you  give  them  anything  that  will  prove  more 
beneficial  than  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  inculcates  good  business  principles  ? 
We  do  not  believe  our  farmers  could  read  the  chapter  on  Comspondence 
without  learning  enough  to  pay  them  for  the  book. 

We  will  send  **  On  the  Road  to  Riches,"  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50. 
Address :  J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

(5)  DANVILLX  INDIANA. 
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GOWSGOOD  MORALS  AND  GENTLE  MANNERS. 

PBICfi*  91-00  postpaid.— Jast  tlie  Book  for  a  Pj 


B7  J^AVOBLXV  BVaSU.  Bipt.  of  PvUie  aohooli,  Toronto.   To&od  Faptr,  Oloth  ntn.   Moo  60e. 
This  work  dlsooBses,  in  a  terse  manner,  oTor  one  hnnlrod  of  tht*  miftakea  commonly  made 
by  untrained  or  inexperienced  teachen.    The  miBtakes  are  arranged  under  the  foUowia^ 
heads: 

1.  MlSTAKSfl  IM  HAirAOXMSIfT.  I  8.     MlBTAKKS  IK  METKODS. 

2.  Mistakes  in  DieciPLDTB.  I  4.    Miataxu  xn  Havvxb. 

WB  ADVISE  EVERY  TEACHER  TO  INVEST  FIFTY  CENTS  IN  THE  PUR- 
CHASE OF  THIS  USEFUL  VOLUME.— New  EngUmd  J<mrnal  of  EducaiUm. 

IT  CONTAINS  GOOD  SENSE  AND  WISE  COUNSEL  TO  TEACHERS.    All  younir 

teachers  will  find  the  book  a  help  in  their  work— one  of  the  best  to  be  had. EdmetUimuU 

Weekly^  Chicago. 

EMINENTLY  PRACTICAL.  MOST  READABLE  BOOK  for  teachers  that  we  hare 
seen  lately.— TaacAer'c  Advoeate^  Pennsylvania. 

IT  CONTAINS  more  hints  of  practical  value  to  teachers  than  any  book  of  its  sise 
known  to  us.— OUo  EducaUonal  Monthly. 

IT  MIGHT  WITH  PROFIT  be  read  aloud  at  teachers'  meetings  CTecy  where  ;  in  fact 
it  is  a  sort  of  Teachers*  Looking  Glass.— jBames*  Educational  Monthly. 

HOW    TO    SECURE   AND   RETAIN  ATTENTION. 

By  (}.  LAUaBLnr  EUOBia '6npt.  of  Fnblio  Schools,  Toronto.    Tonod  PApsr.  dotb  «ztri.    Friot  60ol 

BEPLETB  WITH  VALTJABLB  HINTS  and  practical  suggestions  which  are  sridently 
the  result  of  wide  experience  in  the  scholastic  profession.— 3%«  Sehool  and  Unioeniig  JTmo- 
stes. 

THE  BOOK  is  a  (ruide  and  manual  of  special  yalue  to  the  inexperienced  teacher.— JVeip 
.^t^Iand  Journal  cf  JSSdHcation. 

EVBBT  TEAGHEB  would  derive  benefit  from  reading  this  Tolume.— ^ew  York  School 
Journal, 

THE  TEAGHEB  who  aims  at  the  best  success  should  study  It.—Bducational  Watklg, 
Chioa£o. 

IT  IS  A  MANUAL  of  maxims,  brief,  pointed  and  comprehensiTS.— BoryloiMl  Sehool 
Journal. 

80  MANY  GOOD  POINTS  that  we  forbear  to  refer  to  them.— OAio  Bduoatioual  Journal, 

WE  KNOW  OF  NO  BETTBB  WAT  in  which  a  teacher  can  invest  fifty  cents  than  in 
,the  purchase  of  this  book.— Pac^  School  and  Home  Journal. 

THOUSANDtt  OF  COPIES  ought  to  be  sold  immediately  to  teachers  all  over  the  conn- 
try.  I  confidently  recommend  it  to  all.— J.  B.  Jacques,  D.  1).,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Albert 
College  and  University,  Belleyille.  Out. 

THIS  BOOK  hss  as  many  good  points  as  it  has  sentences.— N.  W.  Hailman,  in  Now 
EducojHon, 

AN  ADMIBABLE  LITTLE  BOOK  that  should  be  read  by  every  teacher.— JToA.  Ftsi- 
tor,  JBris,  Pa,  

240,000    00I»IE;S   .A-1-IiS-A.lDTr  TSOIjID. 

KENDALL'S  TREATISE  ori  the  HORSE  and  HIS  DISEASES. 

Full  of  Talnable  and  Practical  Information,  and  Containing  an  Index  of  Diseases, 

Which  gives  the  symptons,  cause,  and  the  best  treatment  of  each;  a  table,  giving  all  the 
principal  drugs  used  for  the  Horse,  with  the  ordinary  dose,  elTects  and  antidote  when  a  pol-> 
son ;  a  table  with  an  engravinft  of  the  Horse's  teeth  at  different  ages,  ¥rith  rules  for  telling 
the  age  of  the  Horse;  engravings  showing  the  important  points  in  the  structure  of  the 
Horse,  also  illustrating  various  diseases.  A  valuable  collection  of  recipes,  many  of  which 
would  cost  a  horse  owner  firom  three  to  five  dollars  each.  Thousands  who  have  seen  it  com- 
mend it,  and  many  good  horsemen  have  extolled  it  in  the  highest  terms,  even  stating  that 
they  preferred  it  to  the  books  Vhich  cost  85.00  to  810.00. 

Do  not  throw  away  your  money  in  the  purchase  of  costly  books  on  the  Horse,  which  are 
so  fall  of  Latin  phrases  and  technical  terms  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  average  reader,  but 
BUT  MEN OAIil.'ft  TBEATISJE*  a  book  of  90  pages,  in  paper  covers,  giving  you 
more  practical  information  than  is  contained  in  some  larger  volumes  at  far  higher  coat. 

Having  examined  this  book  thoroughly,  we  are  satisfied  no  HOIME  OWMJBB, 
would  hesitate  a  moment  about  investing  26  cents  in  its  purchase  if  he  did  but  know  the  value 
of  its  contents.  Becognizing  the  desirability  of  having  such  practical  information  as  our 
farming  friends  daily  need  in  their  business,  provided  at  reasonable  cost,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  enormous  profits  demanded  by  thn  publishers  of  most  agricultural  books 
we  have  secured  SEYKBAI«  THOVOIAND  OOPfES»  of  this  valuable  little  TBEAT^ 
I8B  ON  THE  HOBSE,  single  copies  of  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper,  postage  prepaid  by  us,  on  receipt  of  TWESTTY  FfW  CElf  VS. 

Bemittanoes  may  be  made  in  currency,  silver  or  stamps.  $1.10  per  dosen,  postpaid* 
Order  a  dozen  for  your  neighborhood.    No  trouble  to  sell  them. 

Address  nil  orders  for  any  book  in  this  catalogue  to        Ji  £«  BHVBKIIiIiu 

Danville,  Indlanac 


The  Noyes  Diction  ary  Holder, 

A  Holder  Finished  in  Hard  Jet  Biacic  Japan,  wliicli  is 

very  Beautiful ;  Price,  $2.00. 


The  Strength,  Toughness  and  Stiffness  of  these  Wires  add  greatly  to  their 

ability  to  withstand  rough  usage.    Ornamental  rosettes  of  leather 

are  now  put  on  all  the  Holders  where  the  wire  is  liable  to 

wear  the  Dictionary,  thus  affording  it  a 


The  Holder  is  now  so  arranged  that  it  presses  the  book  flrmij  together  when  It  is  closed; 
in  short,  the  Dictionar/  Holder  is  perfected  in  form,  finish  and  operation.  This  article 
made  its  first  appearance  only  a  few  months  ago,  yet  even  in  its  early  and  Imperfect  con- 
dition it  was  in  snch  demand  that  it  was  impossible  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Srery  one 
who  uses  a  dictionary  should  nse  the  NOYES  DICTION  ART  HOLDBB  and  have  the  un- 
wieldy unabridged  always  roady  for  reference. 

Place  the  Dictionary  in  the  Holder  and  Keep  it  There. 

There  is  no  more  occasion  for  taking  it  out  oft  \  Holder  than  out  of  its  binding.  Chil- 
dren and  grown  people  refer  to  a  dictionary,  if  mounted  in  one  of  these  Holders,  when  they 
will  not  go  to  a  bookcase  for  it.    The  huge  book  does  not  get  racked,  soiled  or  spoiled. 

Yon  have  but  to  Open  the  Book  and  it  Remains  Open, 

Close  it  and  it  Remains  Closed. 

If  placed  by  your  side  when  reading,  the  task  of  looking  up  new  words  is  not  deferred, 
and  then  forgotten,  but  done  instantly  and  easily.  The  Holder  is  high  enough  if  yon  stand 
~low  enough  if  yon  sit.  It  is  an  elegant  parlor  ornament,  and  an  article  that  Pretervea 
tlie  Dictionary  and  makes  its  consultation  a  pleaenre. 

IT  HAS  RECEIVED  NOTHING  BUT  PRAISE  FROM  TEACHERS,  CLERGYMEN, 

AND  ALL  OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  USED  IT. 

The  regular  sixe  of  the  DIOTIONABY  HOLDKB  fits  the  edition  of  Webster  copyrighted 
in  1804,  and  of  Worcester  copyrighted  in  1869,  as  well  as  any  edition  of  either  since  pub- 
lished.   FreriouB  editions  were  smaller,  and  Holders  for  them  must  be  specially  ordered. 

Price  of  Holder,  $2.00.    With  Webster's  Unabridged,  latest  ed- 
ition, $11.00,  with  Worcester's  Quarto,  $9.00. 

Full  and  explicit  instructions  for  putting  together  and  operating  will  accompanr  each 
Holder.    As  the  Holder  must  go  by  express  be  tsij  careful  to  give  express  oflice 

and  name  of  Kxpress  Company. 
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HItbarta  >  tow-prio^  Watch  ku  bwn  tbs  poorril  or  loTutintDti!  ImId(  of  do  tsIb* 
•  tlm*-kHp«  uida  comUDt  >DDr«o(eiipaa>>*nil  (BDa^iiDoa  to  Iti  ovsar. 

WILL  BB  FODRS  A  UABTKL  OF 

amrueirr.  acemaormKB  emmtrxmu, 

■tlBpla,  bowu*  coBpoHd  of  Uh  Ibu  aui-tuLir  tha  diubI  nnmbei  of  pvU  la  a  nil 

AecBFaM,  b««na>  it  will  lan  IweDtT-fow  taoan,  asd  kacp  tlma  aqnal  to  tha  b«tl 
ffrmdei  of  VHtchaa. 

Tha  WATXKBUBT  WATOK  br- '  — ■ '—*-'  • 

Mn-PalwiiruCadbrlbacBTarnii. , 

Banj,  Itnaila,  Vmneo,  Aaitrln,  Bpaln,  Bmdan,  Daniurk.  Balglais.      I' 
faelsry  mo  iiartad  Ib  Amtrlga,  Ifaata  bu  baan  \  itaaitj  and  oaDUanl  Inprom 


— .. ... — ("ji.,  fi^^_  ,i. 


tppndata  a  cbeftp  watch  wbleb  (bar  eaa  de- 
tar  rongfa  uiaga.     WebellsTO  that  pannta 


WBOdaDtl/  ballnlBi  that  It  will  mnl  with  and  iroi 
(BOd  qiwlttiaa  bouma  hsowB.    Wa  alK  ballsTa  that  i 

acta  (^    ava^bOdy  an    n*a1-niHl    hv  And    bmrtomtA 

anaj  of  ■aoUBlca,  labi 
piBd  apoD  for  Mcnrata 

AMlar  eviraftr  nvalri. 

BamoBibeT,  tba  WATBSBCBT  WATOB  U  Dot  a  toy,  bnt  a  raal  vatob  barlBi  k«  tkaa 
OBO-balt  the  nqmbor  of  parli  to  ba  tooad  In  anj  otbar  Rolgg  watcb  1b  th*  world. 

A  WATCH  wbleb  dllTan  from  aU  atben  Id  that  Iba  antlra  moTaaiaBt  nnlTai  Ib  tba 

uaaoBoaoiarrhoBr,  aDdthDansalaMoradJniUltHlftoTarrlBCpoaltkiBi. 

A  WATOH  bailB(  a  bjni.  thin  malD-tprlnt  (nearly  four  Unw  t^a  langtti  af  an  oidlK- 

A  WATCH 

A  WATOH 


haTlBgaDopandJal'plate,  affordlns  «■ 

™WATOHitrDBKaDddDrablalBalllltparU.aDii 
A  WATCH  too  •Impla  Id  cOBRrDotioo  to  be  llkel) 

A  WATOS  BDT  bioksD  pan  of  which  «□  ba  raoli 

aiT*iiMBpr«iiiininfor>olnbori6l 


;w>altfc 

ihlch  preraDldla  baincdaM- 
to  Ih*  ncBlator,  aad  thnncli 


"Sb»  SOijatA  Toaoher." 

Address  J.  £:.  SII£:Xt,X£.IXjIL<» 


NATIONAL  NORMAL  SCHOO 


Jj. 


i:XPENSES,  $2.75  per  week,  [."^iS'rir,1"bl"to 

and  book  rent. 

^    Many  are  bringing;  the  entire  expense,  including  fuel,  light,  and  personal  washini^  within 
he  sum.  $2.50. 

The  SPRING  TERM  begins  Jan.  19,  1881,  commencing  advancdd  and  review  classes  in 
tall  the  common  branches  are  sustained;  also  in  most  of  the  higher,  including;  higher  arith- 
metic, algebra,  Geometrv,  book- keepinir,  surveying  engineering,  rhetoric,  history;  also  in 
penmanship,  elocution^drawing,  and  vocal  music. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time,  and  select  their  own  classes,  paying  from  time  of  entrance. 

The  Superior  Advantages 

•Sered  in  this  institution  for  the  rapid  and  thorough  mastery  of  every  subject  make  il,  by- 
far,  the  cheapest  school  or  college  10  existence. 

These  advantaf^es  consist,  in  part,  of  the  f.eculiar  methods  of  instruction  and  traimnir  in- 
vented and  practiced  here;  in  the  fact,  that  all  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  this  institution 
and  selected  from  the  best  of  those  trained  here,  each  one  for  his  or  her  special  fitness  for 
the  position  occupied;  also  in  the  free  use  of  an  extensive  library  and  apparatus. 

So  popular  are  these  methods,  invented  and  pursued  here,  that  more  than  a  dozen  of  our 
graduates  are  carrying  on  paying  institutions  of  their  own,  using  the  same  methods  so  far 
as  thev  are  able.  Still,  the  original  source  of  these  peculiar  and  effective  methods  of  train- 
ing and  drill  is  ever  in  advance  by  new  improvements,  and  by  employing  teachers  trained 
especially  in  and  for  this  work,  here. 

THE  UNEQUALED  SUCCESS  OF  OUR  STU- 
DENTS, 

both  graduates  and  non •graduates,  in  all  the  professions,  as  well  as  in  teaching  and  busi- 
ness, gives  assurance  to  those  who  come  here  of  like  success. 

In  most  cases,  an  attendance  of  one  or  two  sessions  here  enables  the  teacher  to  secure  a^ 
better  position,  with  increased  wages,  enough  so  to  reimburse  him  or  her  speedily  for  the 
•ntlay.  • 

Our  students  come  in  competition,  ever3rwhere,  with  the  graduates  of  colleges  and  of ' 
•ther  Normal  Schools,  who  have  spent  more  than 

Double  the  Amount  of  Time 

and  money  in  their  education;  and  yet  those  trained  here  more  frequently  secure  the  best 
positions  and  retain  them  with  increased  salaries. 


which  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  gives  full  information  on  all  desirable  topics  pertaining 
to  the  school. 


SEND  FOR  COPY. 


ADDRESS 


-AJ-fred  Holl>rool£^ 


LEBANON, 


OHIO. 


.-.-™ 


National  Normal  School. 

LEBANON,  WARREN  CO.,  O. 


The  Twenty-Sixth  year  of  this  well-known  Institution  opened  Tuesday, 
August  31,  iSSo,  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  Over  a  hun- 
dred in  the  Scientific  class  and  twenty-five  in  the  Classic  class.  The  other 
departments  are  swelled  to  overflowing.  The  last  was  a  most  prosperous 
year.  We  shall  have  a  much  larger  number  this  year.  Twenty  teachers 
are  employed  and  the  number  will  be  increased  if  necessary.  Our  classes 
are  never  too  large. 

I>ecided  improvements  are  still  being  madeinevery  direction,  distancing 
all  competition. 

This  Institution  is  not  an  imitation;  it  is  the  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Grand  Revolution  already  accomplished  in  Normal  and  College  instruc- 
tion, saving  half  the  time,  and  three-quarters  of  the  expense  of  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  collegiate  course. 

O/er  fifty  of  its  gradaates  are  employed  in  leading  Colleges  and  Nor- 
mals, and  thousands  more  of  its  graduates  and  students  are  engaged  in 
public  schools  in  every  capacity,  from  superintendents  to  primary  teachers. 

It  costs  no  m>re  to  attend  the  NATIONAL  NORMAL  than  other 
Normals  with  inexperienced  teachers,  meagre  facilities,  uncertain  arrangc- 
menrs— mere  experiments.  Do  not  be  experimented  upon.  Adopt  for 
your  Aim  i  Muter  the  grand  "  old-reliable,"  ever-progressive  National  Nor- 
mal, which  has  sent  out  over  25,003  successful  workers  into  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  ivith  sctircrjy  a  failure  among  tkam. 


TEN  DEPAPTMENTS  SUSTAINED, 

Introductory,  Preparatory,  Teachers',  Commercial,  Collegiate,  EngineeriBfr 
Music,  Modern  Languages,  Fine  Arts,  and  Law. 

All  of  these  Departments  are  fully  equipped  and  afford  facilities  superior 
in  every  respect  to  those  of  other  institutions,  whether  general  or  special, 
whether  Collegiite  or  Normal,  as  proven  by  25  years  of  growth  and  25,009 
successful  testimonials  in  the  lives  and  success  of  its  students. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time.  They  will  find  classes  to  suit  their 
wants.  Average  expenses  $2.75  per  week.  Many  cover  all  their  expenses 
at  $2.50  per  week. 

Bring  all  your  Text  books;  they  will  be  useful;  others  you  can  rent  f«r 
a  trifle,  or  buy  at  reduced  rates. 

Second  Winter  Term  begins  Jan.  19,  1881,  embracing  10  weeks. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars,  address 

ALFRED  HOLBROOK, 

LEBANON,  OHIO. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

GENERAL  ITEMS: 

1.  We  have  a  full  faculty  of  energetic,  efficient  and  Normallj  trained 
teachers. 

2.  The  teachers  devote  all  their  time  to  school-work.  None  are  engag- 
•cd  in  other  professions  or  book-selling. 

3.  Pleasant  relations  exist  between  students  and  teachers.  That  cold 
formality,  so  marked  in  some  institutions,  is  unknown  here. 

4.  We  have  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  an  intelligent  com- 
munity. 

5.  Wealth  does  not  determine  the  standing  of  pupils  in  the  school  or 
in  the  town.  A  pupiPs  position  in  the  estimation  of  students,  citizens, 
and  teachers,  is  determined  by  his  actual  worth. 

6.  There  are  no  grog-shops  in  Danville  or  Hendricks  county.  The 
drunken  riots,  common  to  some  places,  are  seldom  heard  of  here.  This 
helps  make  Danville  a  pleasant  locality  for  a  school,  away  from  the  sight 
aad  sound  of  drunken  debauchery. 

7.  We  have  large,  well  arranged  and  comfortably  fnrnished  buildings. 
&.    Classes  are  kept  at  proper  sizes. 

fu    The  Natural  Sciences  are  taught  every  term. 

iol    JM^Text-books  can  be  rented  at  lo.cents  a  volume  per  term. 

11.  The  school  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus,  including  a  fine  micro- 
tcope,  a  magnificent  set  of  Surveying  and  Engineering  Instruments,  a  fuM 
liae  of  Chemical,  Philosophical  and  Anatomical  apparatus,  Geologicid 
Cabinet,  Botanical  Charts,  Metrical  apparatus,  etc 

12.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for  Law  Lectures,  Preparatj  MedicttI 
Course,  Business  Course,  Drawing,  German  and  Vocal  Music 

13.  Every  Department  is  alive  with  interest,  enthusiasm,  activity,  and 
a  spirit  of  investigation. 

14.  Our  students  have  been  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  lanil 
From  various  quarters  we  hear  of  their  prosperity,  as  Teachers,  Editors 
Doctors,  Lawyers,  Ministers,  County  Superintendents,  Farmers  and  Busi- 
ness Men.  Wherever  found  they  as  a  rule  are  attending  closely  to  their 
Vusiness,  and  making  it  go^  Repeatedly  do  we  hear  testimony  to  the  fiu:t 
that  they  owe  their  success  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  Normal  drive  anil 
enthusiasm,  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  Normal  principles. 

15.  The  Central  Normal  College  is  the  most  economical  school  in  the 
land.    We  can  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  unpredjudiced  mind. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 
DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Special  attractions  and  advantages. 


I.  An  Experienced  and  highly  successful  Faculty,  encouraged  and  patronized  by  all  the 
citizens  of  an  intelligent,  cultured,  and  hospitable  community. 

a.  A  Desirable  Locality,  Healthy,  Easy  of  access,  with  Moral,  Social  and  Religious  Ad- 
vantages, free  fiom  saloons  and  saloon  influence. 

3.  Superior  accommodations,  among  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  well  arranged 
with  pleasant  recitation  roo^ns,  amply  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus. 

4.  Complete  curriculum  of  stuoies  each  term,  embracing  classes  of  every  grade  in  all 
the  common  branches,  together  wiUi  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Rhetoric,  Latm,  Sdeacc^ 
with  special  facilities  in  Debating,  Letter  writing,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Vocal  and  Instm- 
mental  Music. 

5.  Classes  kept  at  proper  size. 

THE  FACULTY:— 'I1ie  teachers  of  all  the  departments  combine  natural  and  acquired 
ability  with  years  of  successful  experience. 

1  here  is  not  a  weak  or  unpopular  teacher  in  the  Institution. 

The  Principal  hjTs  charge  of  English  Grammar,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  and 
English  Literature.  The  class  in  Grammar  has  becpme  pre-eminently  popular,  and  lor  en* 
thnsiastic  effort  and  successful  results  it  has  no  superior. 

The  class  in  Theory  and  Practice  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  most  efficient  methods- 
•f  teaching,  and  to  the  best  theones  of  school  government. 

The  class  in  Literature  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  an  active  and  jpcf' 
manent  interest  in  the  subject,  and  enable  the  pupil  to  prosecute  systematically  and  effect^ 
sally  the  studies  of  American  and  English  literature  and  General  History. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Steele,  who  has  had  thirteen  year's  expenenct.  in  the  National  Normal  School, 
isin  charge  of  Arithmetic,  Higher  Algebra  and  Higher  Mathematics.    In  these  classes, 
especial  attention  is  given  to  ^ec^c  ttatemeut^  clear  analysii  and  icgical  comcInsioMS, 

Miss  Kate  Huron  has  charge  ot  I^tin,  together  with  the  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  per- 
taining to  the  Teachers'  Department,  of  which  she  has  immediate  control.  Her  efforts  are 
highly  appreciated  and  have  been  crowned  with  a  series  of  continued  and  progressive 
successes. 

Miss  Dora  Lienellen  has  charge  of  Geography,  History  and  Rhetoric  Havincr  devoted 
to  these  branches  several  years  of  energetic  and  persistent  w^ork  in  preparation,  her  labors 
are  rewarded  with  admirable  results. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Eddingfield  is  in  special  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department,  and  has  sue- 
cteded  in  bringing  it  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  This  is  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  G.  Dallas  Lind  gives  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  Natural  Sciences.     For  ten  ycax» 
he  has  made  these  branches  his  specialty.    His  intense  interest  in  the  subject  and  his  untir- 
iiu;^  efiorts  in  behalf  of  his  pupils  have  produced  the  very  best  results.    Our  work  in  the 
Natural  Sciences  is  nowhere  surpassed. 

Dr.  Joseph  Tmgley  was  for  many  years  professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Asbnnr  Vniver* 
sity.  He  nas  a  national  reputation  as  a  scientist,  and  probablv  no  man  in  the  United 
States  is  his  equal  in  inventing  and  contriving  easy  means  of  illustration.  He  is  at  th*^ 
head  of  our  laboratory  for  the  construction  of  scientific  apparatus.  This  is  a  feature  en- 
joyed by  no  other  institution.  Prof.  Tmgley,  also,  gives  ten  minutes  talks  in  General  Eser- 
ciseson  experiments  in  Science. 

Prof.  Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  is  in  change  of  the  Music- 
al Department.  His  reputation  is  so  well  known  over  this  State  as  to  need  no  special  com* 
raendation.  Under  his  supervision  and  personal  instruction  musical  culture  in  the  school 
has  been  brought  to  high  a^ndard.  \ 

Prof.  J.  C.  Brown  comoilKs  the  rare  (qualities  of  being  an  excellent  penman  and  a  su- 
perior instructor.  Penmansl^ip,  under  his  tuition,  has  become  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
list  of  our  best  successes. 

Prof.  H.  W.Tinglcy  has  charge  of  the  Orchestral  Department.  The  Orchestra  leads 
the  music  in  General  Exercises  and  helps  make  each  of  these  a  delightful  and  profitable  oc- 
casion. 

For  full  particulars  concerning  the  new  features  ^and  general  advantages  of  the  School 
send  for  a  Catalogue. 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal^ 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


Hooes  OP  mmm 

Is  a  large  20  page  monthly  Yrith  hand- 
some cover,  $1,00  per  year. 

It  is  just  what  teachers  need  to  procure  dialogues,  characters,  and  choice  selections  for 
school  entertainments.  It  will  keep  you  posted  on  the  latest  inventions,  discoveries,  etc.  It 
discusses  the  leading-  topics  of  the  day  briefly  but  ably.  It  reviews  the  latest  literature  of 
the  day.  Its  pungent  wit  and  choice  humor  will  drive  away  the  blues  after  arduous  labors 
of  the  school  room. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY   PAPER 


THE  WORLD. 

NOTHING    TRASHY  ADMITTED  TO  ITS 
COLUMNS.    IT  CONTAINS: 

Short  Stories, 

Choice  Selections, 

Bacy  Origrinal  Humor,  (by  Budd  Birch)* 

Gems  of  Poetry, 

Dialogues,  Etc. 

Puzzles, 

Science  Notes, 

History, 
Geography,  Etc. 

And  many  other  things  every  teacher  should  know. 

T^^ltli.  tla.e  ^TorHQ-Sbl  Tesuclier  SX.50  per  ^rear. 

^STNopremhtm  vith  this  ojffer,    ADDRESS 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Proprietor  Normal  Publishing  House,  DANVILLE,  IND. 

Pinckney's  Agency  for  Schools  and  Teachers. 

I.  '  Supplies  Schools  and  Families  with  Teachers. 
a.    Supplies  Teachers  with  Positions. 

3.  Sells  and  Rents  School  Properties. 

4.  Furnishes  Circulars  and  jrives  Information  of  the  best  Schools. 
FublUktt  U,  5.  School  and  Collect  Dirtciory. 

T.  COTBSWOBTH  PINCKNaT 
Domestic  Builduio^ 
Cor.  Broadway  and  14th  &t,  New  Terk. 


n 


SUPERIOR  STANDARD  STEEL  PENS. 


Esterbrook's 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

bj  all  statioacrs,  and  at  wholesale  by 

ESTERBROOK  STEET.  PEN  CO.,  ao  John  St,  New  Y«rk. 

,    NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

HOMB  OFnCE:    Lexington,  Ky. 


CHARTER  PERPETUAL.— Officers:    T.  C.  H.  Vance,  President:  Geo.  A.  Chi 
Vice-President;  S.  S.  Puckett,  Treasurer;  T.  B.  Threlkeld,  Secretary. 

Advisory  Boakd:  Hon.  Jos.  D.  Pickett,  Frankfort,  Ky.:  Hon.  J.  D.  Shannon,  Jeffcn 
City.  Mo.:  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffncr,  Kichmond,  Va.;  Prof.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Prof.  W.  B.  Bonncll,  Atlanta,  (Ja.;  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  Gcneseo,  New  York;  Prof.  W.  O. 
Reuters,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Rev.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  O.  fiol- 
k)CK,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director;  Brerkinridge  &  Shelby,  Counsellors. 

A  new  plan  of  Life  Insurance.  Costs  less  than  halt  than  by  the  old  plan.  Has  nothinr 
in  common  with  " cooperative  **  or  •'  assessment "  insurnnce  so-called.  Conducted  by  lead- 
Itifr  educators  ret^idents  of  various  parts  of  the  U.  S. — The  simplest,  cheapest  and  therefors 
Ihe  best  plan  operated  in  this  country. 

Ag^cnts,  both  State  and  local  wanted  for  every  State  and  Ten  itory.  Teachers  prelcrrcd — 
Must  come  with  best  recommendations.    Terms  liberal. 

Teachers.  Pysicians,  Lawyers,  and  Ministers  form  the  basis  of  operation  yet  risks  will  b* 
taken  on  all  classes  whose  vacations  are  not  specially  hazardous. 

For  circulars  or  any  information.    Address, 

T.  B.  THRELKELD,  SecV., 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 


ANIMAL  CLASSIFICATION. 


Send  address  on  postal  card  for  circular.  A.  B.  Griffxk, 

64.1  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SCHOOL    AND    AMATEUR    DRAMAS» 

Best  collection  published Price  15  cents  each. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  TABLEAUX. 

A  choice  collection,  classical  and  comic acfcents. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  DIALOGUES. 

Short  and  spicy,  for  boys  and  ^Is.  Two  numbers  ready. 

Per  number 25  cents. 

SCRAP  BOOK  RECITATION  SERIES. 

Lfltest!  Freshest!  Best!  Two  numbers.  Per  number.... 35  cents. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  QJJESTIONS. 

^ust  the  thinfi;-  for  class -drill,  reviews,  and  examinations.    Ar- 
ithmetic, 1,000  questions  and  problems 35  cents. 

Geoirraphv,  1,000  questions 35  cents. 

HOURS  OF  RECREATION. 

A  monthly  magazine  lor  teachers,  students,  and  young 
folks,  spicy,  pointed  and  interesting-.  Contains  choice 
readings,  dialogues,  etc Per  year,  50  cents. 

Foil  descriptive  catal<^ue  tree. 

Address  T.  S.  DENISON,  70  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

AP  A  "D  !  ^  n^A  Tr?  A  PO  t?D  C  I*  yo»  *»*vc  school  books  which  you  d*- 
L  A  J\1J  1  U  1  r/ALniiKo.  not  care  to  keep,  I  wiU  Uke  them  m  ex- 
■change  for  books  you  may  need.  Please  send  me  a  list  of  those  you  would  exchange  or 
•ell.  Orders  solicited  for  cheap  school  books,  and  for  miscellaneous  I>ook8.  Send  yonr  or- 
ders to  C.  M.  Barnes,  63  and  05  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MINERALS,  SCIENTIFIC  &  MEDICAL 

book:®, 

shells,  fossils.  birds,  eggs, 

An4  all  ofeJecU  of  NATURAL  HISTOBT  are  bonght,  sold  and  exchanfred 

BY  A.  E.  POOTE,  M.  D., 

No.  IS  S3  Bolmdnt  AToniae,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  N.  Y.  branch,  lor  local  bmai- 
■«S8  only,  47  Murray  St.,  two  squares  from  P.  O. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralof^;  Kellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
▼ancement  of  Science;  Life  member  ot  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  City. 

Specimens  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  by  mnil.  Specimen  copy  of  ihe  ilju^trated 
■lonthly  Na'Mralisl's  Leisure  Hour  of  ^a  passes  sent  free.  Subscription  75  cents  a  year,  for 
•lub  rates  and  premiums  see  each  monthly  ibsue. 

I  received  the  highest  award  given  to  any  one  at  the  Centennial  Kxposition  of  1876,  knd 
the  only  award  and  medul  given  to  nny  Ameriam  for  "  Collections  ot  Minirals." 

My  MIneralogicul  Catalogue  of  100  pages  is  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  as  cents,  heavy 
pn per,  50  cents,  Dound  in  cloth  7S  cents,  sheep  $1.00,  calf  $1. as,  cloth  interlca\ed  $1.00, 
sheep  interleaved  $i.2S.  calf  interleaved  $1.50;  (price  list  alone,  16  pp.  3  cents).  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  :ind  the  printer  and  engraver  cnarged  me  about  $1  ico  be  fore  a  copy  was 
struck  off.  By  means  of  the  table  oi  spicics  and  acconipanvintr  tables  most  species  mav  be 
verified.  The  price  list  is  an  excellent  check  list,  containing  the  names  of  ail  the  species 
and  xhf  more  common  varieties,  arranged  alphabetically  and  preceded  by  the  specie  num- 
ber. The  .species  number  indicates  the  place  of  anv  mineral  in  the  table  of  species,  after  it 
will  1  e  fouml  the  »pecies  n:<mc,  composition,  streak  or  luster,  cleavage  or  fracture,  hard- 
ness, specific  gr.tvi  13',  fusibilitv  and  crystallization.  I  have  very  many  species  nc»l  on  the 
pnce  list,  and  .smne'thHt  I  hacfin  1876  are  no  longer  in  stork. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MINERALS 

For  Stndeats,  Amatears,  Professor!!,  Physicians,  and  Otber  Professiooal  Men. 

The  collections  of  too  illustrate  all  the  principal  species  and  all  the  grand  subdivisions  in 
Dana  and  other  works  on  Mineralog^y ;  all  ihe  principal  Ores,  &c.,  &c.  The  collections  are 
labelled  with  printed  label  that  can  only  be  removed  by  soaking.  The  labels  of  the  $S.oe 
and  higher  priced  collections  irive  Dana's  species  number,  the  name,  locality,  and  in  most 
•ases,  me  composition  of  the  Mineral.  Also  .iccompanied  by  my  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
table  of  species.    The  sizes  ipiven  are  average;  so^ne  smaller,  many  larger. 


Number  or  Specimens. 

^S*            50          100 
in  box    inoox    in  box 

100 

aco 

1  300 

Crystals  and  fragments. 

Student's  size,  larger,        .... 

Amateur's  size,  2^  in. XI  ^, 

Hig-h  School  or  Academy  size,  a$^x3^  in., 

shelf  specimens 

College  size,  3^x6  in.,  shelf  specimens. 

$    50 

I  50 

$1  00 
3  00 

$a  00      $1  00 

6  00        5  00 

10  00 

as  00 
^0  00 

$3  00 

10  03 

SO  00 

ICO  00 

$3  00 

as  00 
SO  00 

100  00 
-^oo  00 

I  have  now  over  forty  Ions,  and  over  $50,000  worth  of  Minerals,  mostly  crystallized,  in 
stock.  It  is  well  recognized  that  my  prices  sre  lower  and  my  specimens  better  labelled  than 
those  of  any  other  dealer  in  the  country.  I'his  is  mainly  due  to  the  immense  stcKk  I  carry 
^e  largest  in  minerals  ot  any  in  the  country)  and  my  system  of  printed  labels  attached 
to  the  specimens. 

Shells,  &c.— ^I  can  put  up  collections  of  shells  at  the  foUowin^j^  low  rates:  25  Genera,  25 
species,  $1.00;  in  box,  $1.25,  $0  Genera,  100  species,  $5.00;  in  box,  $6.00.  too  Genera,  joo 
species,  $a5.<x>;  Joo  Genera,  1,000  species,  ficc.co;  250  Genera,  2,oco  species,  $sco.(X).  See 
MOV.  List  of  beautiful  collecuons  of  Minerals,  Shells,  Eggs,  Ac,  in  solid  black  walnut 
W>xes  for  presents. 

Catalogue  of  a,sooo  species  of  Shells,  made  for  me  by  Geo.  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  who  has  la- 
belled nearly  all  my  shells,  3  cents,  printed  on  heavy  paper  with  genus  label  list  10  cts.  I 
I  have  purchased  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collectii  ns  known,  and  have  now  over  2,000 
lbs.,  3,000  species,  and  30,000  specimens  of  Shells  and  Corals  in  stock.  Catalogue  of  Birds, 
£ggs.  Eyes,  Skins.  drc,&c.,  3  cts.  Catalogues  of  Books,  16  pp.,  ea.  3  cts.  Medicine,  &c., 
48  pp  ,  5  cents.    (Please  specify  exactly  what  clnss  of  books  you  wish.) 

As  the  correct  naming  of  the  specimens  will  be  the  important  point  to  most  persons,  I 
feel  justified  in  mentioning  that  1  have  been  a  collector  of  Minerals  for  sixteen  years;  that  I 
was  a  student  under  Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  at  Cambridge,  itnd  Prof.  A.  Hoiman  at  Berlin. 
I  was  also  Instructor  at  Michigan  University,  and  Professor  in  the  Iowa  S.  A.  Collejfe  in 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  for  six  years. 

send  for  the  Naluralhfs  Leisure  Hour,  giving  full  particulars.  Specimen  copy  free. 
You  will  confer  a  double  favor  by  handing  this  to  some  physician,  or  other  person  inter- 
ested in  science. 


'The  Largest  Normal  School 


—IN  THE— 


VALPARAISO,       -       -       -       -    .    -       INDIANA. 

The  Northern  Indiiina  Normal  School  was  orgcanized  Sept.  i<S,  iSy),  with  3;;  students  m 
attendance.     It  has  ^own  until  now  it  is  the  lar/^-est  Normal  School  iVr  tAe  lama. 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

Thouf^h  the  attendance  is  largre,  yet  the  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student  has  the 
same  opportunity  for  work  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  aoo. 

TWENTY -THREE  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

A  specialist  for  each  department. 

ADVANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  THE  STUDENT. 

I.  A  Thoro^srh  Preparatory  Course.  Students  of  any  ^n^de  of  advancement  may  enter, 
a.  A  complete  Teachers'  Course,  which  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  for  exchan|ring 
ideas  with  teachers  from  almost  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  3.  A  full  Cullei{iate 
Course,  which  at  other  schools  will  cost  for  board,  tuition,  room  rent,  fuel,  Tiff hts  and  washing, 
$1,000— here  the  same  does  not  exceed  $300.  4.  A  Social  Course  in  Science.  That  this  ism 
charjre  of  W.  A.  Yohn  is  sufficient  ijfuarantec  of  its  thoroughness.  <.  One  of  the  best  Com- 
mercial Courses  in  the  United  States.  ^  No  extra  char^.  6.  A  full  Course  of  En^neerinc:, 
costinff  at  other  schools  $355— here  without  extra  charge.  7.  A  full  Course  in  Penman- 
ship free.  It  embraces  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  Pen-Drawing,  Pen- Flourish- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  This  is  an  advantage  found  at  no  other  school.  8.  A  course  in  Elocution 
■and  Orthography,  which  at  other  schools  would  cost  more  than  $500— here  without  extra 
charge.  M.  £.  Bogarte,  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Oratory,  has  charge  of  this  department.  9.  A  Fine  Art  Course,  as  complete  as  th^t  in 
the  Normal  Art  Training  School  at  Boston,  at  one-fiflh  the  cost.  10.  A  Course  in  Music, 
'eaual  to  that  of  any  conservatory.  N  o  extra  charge  for  vocal  music.  11.  A  Course  in  Law, 
wnich  offers  superior  advantages.  This  Department  is  now  fully  established,  and  incharge 
■of  Mark  L.  DeMotte,  L  L.  B.,  and  Hon.  IL  A.  Gillett.  All  who  come  wrill  be  accommodate - 
•«d.  The  coursie  is  as  complete  as  at  any  regular  Law  School.  The  expense  is  not  one-fourth 
as  great.  i>.  A  Reading  Course  in  Medicine.  13.  A  Course  m  German  firee.  14.  A 
-Course  in  Telegraphy,  unequalled  in  the  West.  This  Dep-<4riment  now  occupies  Its  new 
-rooms.  15.  A~  Course  in  Phonography.  16.  One  of  the  best  reference  Libraries  in  any 
■school.  17.  An  abundance  of  Apparatus,  and  that  in  each  department.  iS.  The  large  at- 
tendance enables  us  to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  students  can  enter  at  any  time, 
select  their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire,  ipi.  Beginnxng^,  ad- 
vanced, regular,  and  review  classes  are  formed  in  all  of  the  branches  every  term.  In  fact, 
the  student  enjoys  every  advantage  desired,  and  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  tliatot 
any  other  School  offering  equal  advantage.<i.  Before  deciding  where  to  attend  school,  send 
for  our  new  ^o-psge  Catalogue,  which  we  have  lust  issued.  It  fully  explains  each  depart- 
ment. This  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  What  to  do  on  arriving  at  Valparaiso;  On 
reaching  the  city,  whether  by  day  or  night,  come  directly  to  the  Principal's  Office.  Some 
one  will  ho  in  readiness  to  wait  iipon  you.  Ample  room  is  prepared,  all  who  come  will  be 
accommodated. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  conducted  on  the  Actual  Business  I'lan.  The  department 
now  occupies  its  new  hnll,  which  is  one  of  the  finc&t  in  the  land,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
most  extensive  line  of  offices  ever  attempted  by  any  Commercial  College.  The  attendance 
being  so  large  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of  offices.  These  represent  two  cities.  This  af- 
fords advantages  for  thornui;hness  that  can  De  found  at  no  other  Commercial  School,  because 
it  gives  the  student  the  kiml  of  business  transucted  not  in  one  city  only,  but  an  exchange 
het'v»*»*n  f-ities — the  most  perfect  plsin  that  could  be  suggested.  No  extra  charge  in  this  de- 
jMurtment. 

SITUATIONS  SECURED. 

We  h>ive  now  completed  such  an  arrunerement  with  the  leading  business  men  of  all  of 
'Our  principal  cities,  as  will  enable  us  to  render,  such  students  as  qualify  themselves,  valu^ 
.able  assisbmce  in  secunnif  good,  pa^'ing  situations.  The  school  being  so  widely  known, 
gives  us  facilities  in  this  direciion  enjoyed  bv  no  other  Commercial  College. 

CALRVnAR.~Fall  Term  will  open  Augxist  24.  The  Winter  Term  November  q, 
"Spring  Tern},  January  18,  iSSi.    Summer  Term,  March  39.    Review  Term,  June  7»  iSSi. 

^^^^__  EXPENSES. 

vVe  own  the  school  buildings.  We  also  own  boarding  halls  sufficient  to  accomodate  near- 
ly 1,000  students.  As  the  property  is  exempt  from  taxahon,  and  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  furnish  better  accommodations,  and  at  lower  rates  than  where  this  Is  not 
the  case.    We  are  able  to  control  the  prices. 

Good  board  and  well  furnished  room  $1.70  per  week.  Tuition,  $S.oo  per  term.  All  books 
rented  at  10  per  cent,  of  cost.    No  incidentals. 

In  the  ladies'  halls,  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites.  The  halls  for  gentlemen  in  sini^ 
mnms.  <N>Mtc5  may  be  had  if  desired.  We  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  qnestiona.  Wnte 
to  vs.    Address 

H.  B.  BBOWN,  Prlnelpal. 


1.  Z>bORAPF*3  school. boom  UUIDIS. 

Prof.  £.  v.  D«GrairhaM  been  aupolated  by  State  Saperintendent  of  Schools  for aerentK 
years  as  GONDUGTOR  OF  INSTITUTKS.  (Ke  also  recelveM  appointineats  by  the  8tate 
^uperlntendeat  la  Ptjansylvanla  aud  New  Jersey  )  He  has  prooably  addressed  more 
teachers  thaa  any  othermau.  ThU  booic  is  aoareful  state lueut  of  the  Instraetioiis 
Slyen  by  him  at  thelostituttis  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  tecicUcrd.  it  is  rcoognized  as 
a  standard  work  on  practical  teaching.  Amou^;  tiie  subjects  treated  are  Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling,  Peninanshiu,  Drawing,  Languaj;e.  Histor.,  Rec.taiions,  Galisthenics, 
Letter  Writing,  Arlthme\ic,Grammar.Geograptir,  j  [mate.  Management,  etc.,  price  fl.OO. 

2.  8IZER  (NKL90N).— CHOIGifiUFPURriUlTs,  or,  Whatt'xloand  why.  Describing 
Seventy-fiye  trades  and  professions,  and  t  >«3  temperaments  an'l  laieuts  required  foe 
each.  With  I'ortralts  aud  Biographies  of  maay  sacce:^iui  Tliiakers  and  Workers. 
12  mo,  extra  cloth.  6(J8  pp.,  Sl.76. 

This  work  fills  a  place  attempted  by  no  other.  Whooycrhas  to  earn  a  living  by 
labor  of  head  or  hand,  can  n'>t  afford  to  d<>  without  it. 

**It  presents  many  j udicious  couase  s  for  the  conduct  of  life  The  main  purpose 
of  the  writer  is  to  prevent  mistakes  in  tliecholce  of  a  professt^ioii  liis  remarks  on'the 
different  trades  are  often  highly  original.  The  tendency «  f  this  rolame  is  to  increase 
the  reader's  respect  for  hum' n  nature."— ^ei*  Tork  Tribune. 

3.  HOW  TO  TbiAOH  ACCORDING  TO  TEftlPERAMENT  AND  fMENTAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT; or  Phrenology  iu  the  School  room  and  the  Family,  Illustrated,   12  mo, 

«ztra  doth.  H51  pp.,  9l.&t. 

One  of  the  greatest  difflcultles  in  training  of  children  which  parents  and  teaohen 
haye  to  overcome,  arises  from  not  understanding  the  temperament  and  disposition. 
This  work  will  aid  In  this  direction  more  thai  has  ever  been  done  in  any  other  way.  It 
points  out  clearly  the  constitutional  differences,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  eaoh. 

*'The  author  shows  how  tho>eof  different  temperaments  sho'iid  bo  trained  by  dif- 
ferent methods.  This  opens  a  new  fl  *ld  to  the  c  >nslderation  of  the  teacher,  and  will 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  tho«e  whoairn  to  secure  the  best  results  in  their  work. 
The  Text  u  attractive  id  style,  and  the  illustr/itions,  drawn  irom  an  experience  of 
thirty  years,  make  the  work  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  educati<>nal  literature  of 
the  times.  It  shou>d  find  its  way  iuto  the  library  of  every  parent  and  teacher."— Aew 
Bngland  Journal  of  Bduoatton, 
■^    ANALYSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS,  acoUection  of  sentences  diagramed  and  explained. 

Large  8vo  ,  92  pages,     A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  system  isnew,  mostoftheseuten-esare  difficult,  and  all  puuiing  points  in 
analysis  and  grammar  are  explained.  It  contains  more  useful  information  and  real 
help  in  its  line  than  any  other  work.  The  bovok  is  genuine  and  attractive  in  every 
feature.  More  Grammar  and  analysis  can  be  Learned  from  it  in  one  week's  pleasant 
psnisal,  than  in  a  term's  study  in  any  other  bo^k.  The  distinctions  among  simple, 
complex  and  compound  seutenoesard  objectivelv  presented  The  work»  of  Harvey, 
Butfer,  Whitney,  Greene.  Jewell,  Williiims,  <  lark.  Brown,  Hnlbrook,  6wintoo.  and 
Reed  and  KellogSt  have  been  gleaned  from  for  particular  sentences,  all  of  which  are 
diagrammed.   Price  %\.'2S. 

6.  A  SCHOOL  HISrORY  OF  THE  UNITED  RTATB3  BY  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 
Prof.      Henry's      Histurv      of     the      United     Sfates.      tirought     down        to 

the  present  time,  has  been  In  mo^t  successful  u  e  In  many  of  our  scnools  during  the 
past  term.  Its  admirable  ad&ptatl  jn  to  tlie  wants  of  the  bChjoi  room,  has  won  foric  the 
«comium8  of  every  teacher  who  has  examined  it. 

i'he  author  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience.  His  work  is  not  thrown  upon  the 
public  as  an  experimeut;  in  raaauscript,  it  was  fully  tested  in  the  5cho))  room,  with 
marked  success.  Its  simplicity,  coude  itatloii,  carrectuesi  and  tabulated  arrangement, 
with  its  objective  features,  commend  It  to  ever/ teacher  and  s.udent  of  American 
historv.  By  the  use  of  thi5  woric,  the  pupil  ca:i  acquire  a  dctiuits)  kaowlcdt^e  of  events 
with  tnelr  dates;  aud  the  study  of  History  becomei  a  plea<jure  and  a  profit. 

The  Histories  which  are  usually  a  lopted  in  our  schools,  are  seldom  thouroughly 
learned  by  the  pupil.  The  reason  isor^vious:  they  contain  toom  <.ny  wordsaiul  toolittle 
matter.  Theyare  verbose,  chaffy  atui  ill  arranged;  they  are  neither  topicai,  chronolog- 
ical nor  analytical,  in  fact  they  are  wanting  nearly  every  element  necessary  to  constitute 
them  good  school  books.  So  true  is  thi^,  that  teachers  are  compelled  o  epitomize  aud 
re-arrange  their  contents  to  secure  any  decree  of  success  in  teaching  them. 

Private  students  aud  candidates  for  the  teacher's  p  >sition,  will  find  in  this  Manual 
historical  information  without  searching  through  wordy  chaff  to  Und  it.  An  ezamina* 
tiou  by  teachers  aud  s'^hool  officers  s  solic'ted. 

Price  for  first  introduction,  80  cents,  delirered  free  by  mail  or  express. 
«.     THE    TRACHEB'S   MANUAL:  i>)ntaini   g  a  treatise  upm   THE  DISCfPLINl  OP 

THE  SCHOOL,  and  other  papers  upon  The  Teacher's  (4  jalificatijns  and  works,  by 

Hiram  Orcutt.    Price,  9 1  2^. 

7.  ORTON'S  LIGHTNING  C  xLCULATOR  AND  ACCOUNTANT'S  ASSISTANT,  WITH 
IMPROVED  INTEREST  Tables.  The  Decimal  system,  giving  the  bhortest,  slm« 
ple8t,and  most  rapid  method  of  computing  numbers  adapted  to  every  kind  of  busi* 
ness,  and  within  the  comprehensionof  every  one  haviU|(  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  figures.        Price,  fl.uo. 

a»  ( O NTR ACTIONS  I N  A RITHMITIC ;  Every  Rule  and  Operation  shortened.  Hours 
of  Labor  performed  in  as  many  minutes.  Everybody's  Companion  and  Friend.  Price, 
60c. 

J.  THBHOOSIER  EDITOTI,  A  Tale  of  Indiana  Life,  by  Geo.  L.  Perron,  late  Night 
Elitorof  the  St.  Louis  Times.  *'A  FA&cinatlng  story**.  I*ric«»,  gl.OO.  Add~esj  all 
orders  for  these  books  to  J.  K.  MH£ililiLIi»  Proprietor  **Normal  Tsaohoc** 
?Bliiishiag  Uonse,  JtausTlllet  ladlasisA. 
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NOW  READY. 


CREATE  AN  INTEREST  IN  YOUR  CLASSES- 


S(AV»   TIME    AND    TEACH    PENMANSHIP,  USE    OF    CAPITALS, 
AND  ABBREVIATIONS,  DIACRITICAL  MARKS, 

ETC.,  BY  USING 

The  "Normal  Teacher" 

BLANK  SPELLER, 

BY  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ruled  blank  book  for  writing  speOing 
H  will  contain  the  following  valuable  matter  : 

1.  Diacritical  marks,  their  names  and  explanation  of  their  uses. 

2.  The  principal  available  rules  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  use  •( 
capitals  and  punctuation. 

3.  Hints  in  teaching  spelling. 

4.  Model  spelling  lessons  and  directions  for  using  the  book. 

PBICS9  20  Cents,  Sample  for  examination,  with  view  to  introduc- 
tion, 15  cts.  Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.  Six  copies,  $1.00 ;  12 
•opies,  $1.75 ;  14  copies,  $2.00 ;  20  copies,  $2.25;  25  copies,  $2.25;  OR- 
DER AT  ONCE. 

ADDRESS 

J.  E.  Sherrill,  Proper 

"NORMAL  TEACHER*'  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Danville*  Indiana. 


"QUEER  QUERIES'" 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  STUDENT, 

A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TEACHER, 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERYBODY 
A  Collection  of  Questions  on  Different  Branches  of  Study. 

This  xystem  of  teaching  ' '  thinvB  not  in  the  books  *'  has  been  in  use  in  many  of  th« 
public  schools  for  several  years,  and  has  met  velih  almost  unlimited  success  in  being^ 
the  mcauB  of  inculcating  facts  and  principles  into  the  youthful  mind  which  can  hardly 
be  impressed  upon  tne  memory  in  any  other  way.  It  will  lead  to  investlgatfons  and 
researches  on  the  part  of  the  student  which  can  not  prove  otherwise  than  benefldal. 
Creates  gr'>at  interest  in  sciiools,  at  I nsiituies,  wherever  used.  Price,  25  cents;  110^ 
peidoKen,  postpaid. 

Published  by  the  "NoaxALTKACUEa"  Publishing  House,  Danvlile,  Ind. 


OF    THE 

Common  School  Branches, 

DKSIGNED  AS  AN  AID  TO  TEACHER5  AND  PUPILS  IN  THE 
METHOD  OF  TEACHING  AND  STJJDYING  BY  TOPICS. 

BT  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 

Author  of  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Countrj  Schools, 


PRICBy  SiM>, 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 

Should  be  Introduced  into  Every  School  in  the  Land. 

The  Topic  Method  of  instruction  is  fast  coming  into  general  use.  The 
^Id  rote  plan"  is  dying  out.  The  text-book  which  is  made  up  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  the  teacher  who  merely  asks  these  questions  and  expects 
the  pupils  to  answer  them  in  the  language  of  the  book,  are  both  to  be  left 
fiur  behind  in  this  age  of  progress.  R  is  the  true  province  of  the  teacher  to 
direct  arid  infuse  lil^  and  enthusiasm  into  the  recitations,  and  the  province 
of  the  pupil  to  investigate  books  and  natiu-e,  and  be  able  to  give,  in  his  own 
language,  a  full  and  correct  report  of  his  investigations.  The  pupil,  thus, 
during  the  time  of  recitation,  takes  tlie  place  of  teacher,  and  by  teaching  he 
fixes  what  he  has  learned  by  study. 

This  principle  in  teaching  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  for  it  was  the  plan  he 
pursued.  Jacotot  and  Montaigne,  educators  who  lived  in  the  days  or  Queen 
Elizabeth,  strongly  advocated  this  principle  in  teaching,  and  ail  the  promi- 
nent  educators  trom  that  time  to  the  present  have  practiced  it,  but  strange 
to  say,  the  great  majority  of  teachers  still  pursue  a  dead,  dull  routine  of 
hearing  pupils  recite  answers  which  they  have  committed  to  memory,  or 
spend  the  time  in  lecturing  to  pupils  while  the  latter  merely  listen  and 
|raise  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  teacher 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  lift  pupils  and  teachers  out  of  these  ruts 
by  dircfcting  the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  stimulating  them  to  investigation, 
and  pointinfi^  out  to  the  teacher  the  true  plan  of  conducting  a  recitation. 

The  book  contains  an  outline  of  a  lesson  for  each  day  of  a  three  month^s 
term  in  each  of  the  following  branches,  viz:  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History  and  Physiology,  to  which  is  added  a  list 
•f  examples  for  drill  in  the  principles  of  Elocution,  arranged  under  appro- 
priate heads,  and  a  list  of  test  words  in  Spelling,  and  other  miscellaneous 
natter  of  value. 

In  connection  with  the  outlines  are  given  references  to  the  best  text- 
books in  use  and  also  to  many  larger  works  on  the  subjects  and  to  many 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  are  found  in  libraries,  both  public 
and  private.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  work.  It  will  lead 
the  pupil  out  into  the  living  pastures  of  knowledge  and  stimulate  within 
kim  a  desire  to  search  further  for  truth. 

By  the  use  of  this  book  different  members  of  the  class  may  have  differ- 
ent authors.  N^o  nred  of  a  umformity  in  text-books  except  in  Headers,  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Danville,  Indiana. 
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A    NEW    SERIES  OF  NORMAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  U!YITKD  BTATB9.  in  Outlines,  by  ProL  R.  H.  nolbrook,  NaUoaal 
Normal  School,  Lebanon.  O.    Price,  73  cCs. 

Tills  little  work  la  bjr  a  practical  teacher.  It  was  conoelred,  ezecutel  and  tested  fa 
the  class-room.  Being  thoroughly  indexed*  It  will  prove  a  must  valuable^  hand -hook 
of  ready  reference  for  the  teacher,  student  and  general  reader.  It  will  soon  make  its 
way  not  only  into  teacher's  and  pupil's  desks,  but  into  homes  and  offices. 

Advanced  pages  of  It  have  already  been  issued  and  the  universal  verdict  is  "Some- 
thing new,  something  gaod.  something  needed." 

EOT  AN  10  AL  RECORD  BOOKS,  by  Prof.  R.  U.  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School, 
l/ebanou,  O.    Paper,  price  '^^0  cts. 

This  is  a  band- field  book  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  while  examining  a  plant  prepata- 
torv  to  analysis.  It  embracea  the  ideas  of  Prof.  Henslow,  and  is  extended  and  adapted 
to  the  practical  needs  of  pupils  while  studying  plants.  It  has  been  used  for  yean  by 
the  author  with  thousands  of  pupils  and  Is  very  generally  used  in  public  Kchoob,  iuv> 
mal  schools  and  colleges  with  splendid  success. 

HERBARIUM  SHEETS,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  0. 

These  are  blank  sheets  foolscap  size  (with  title  page  and  blank  form  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant)  on  which  the  olants,  after  drying  and  pressing,  are  mounted  for  pces- 
ervation.  The  teacher  who  do^  not  teach  pupils  to  preserve  planti,  while  studjinx 
Botany  is  a  farce.  These  sheets  are  in  great  demand.  Price,  SS  cts.,  per  doaan.  Any 
of  these  publications  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 

SCHOOL  EXPOSITIONS,  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook.  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon, 
0.    Price,  75  cts. 

This  little  work  presents  in  full  the  method  of  school  expositions,  which  theantho 
was  the  first  in  this  countrv  to  sugeest  and  theflrst  to  practically  carry  out.  The  resulti 
of  his  school  work  as  prepared  and  exhibited  according  to  the  plaui  desoribed  In  this 
work  received  the  mention  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jertear  in  his  annual 
report  and  attracted  the  especial  attention  and  mention  of  the  New  York  Trlbnne  cor- 
respondent from  the  Univer-al  Exposition  at  Paris,  where  the  system  and  materials 
were  placed  on  exhibition  by  th  j  Educational  Oommlssiouer  for  America. 

It  will  revolutionize  and  reform  methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  nation.  It 
presents  briefly  but  practically  the  lat^t  inventions  and  discoveries  of  one  of  the  moi. 
independent  and  ingenious  teachers  In  America.  It  is  intended  for  teachers  of  all  gradei. 
The  country  district  school  teacher  will  find  it  practically  invaluable,  while  the  oldert 
and  mos  t  suc^es-f ul  school  superinteudeut  will  gather  from  it  new  and  practical  idesi 
that  can  be  applied  to  renovate  and  vitalize  the  oldest  graded  system. 

OUTLINE  OP  THK  LIFE  OF  JE5U3.  THE  CHRIST.  By  R.  Heber  Holbzook,  Associate 
Principal  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  O.    Price,  75  cts. 

9  Prof.  Holbrook  has  in  this  little  work  done  every  thoughtful  Christian,  every  stu- 
dent andteachurof  the  New  Te^camejcamM  invaluable  servico  lu  givini?  to  the 
events  of  the  life  of  Ohritt,  as  nirratc  1  in  th  3  fonr  gospels,  such  orderly  and  systematic 
ariauisement  as  will  make  lis  stu  ly  a  now  delight.  Tno  author  of  this  work  is  fifimous 
for  his  power  of  "outlini'ig."  ihit  is,  o!  p^ne'.ratlng  complex  and  abstruse  subjects 
with  keen,  masterly  acumen,  seizing  upon  the  controlling  thrcadj  of  connection  and 
presentlngthemdistlnotly  and  logically  tothi  ordinary  reader.  In  this  work,  eaeh 
event  is  not  only  placed  in  iU  proper  order  but  the  i>l(ioe  at  wnicn  it  oocnred  and  retet- 
ence  to  the  chapter  aiid  verse  in  ^'^ichic  is  mentioned.  A  thorough  index  helps  to 
make  it  instantly  available. 

EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  By  G.  Dallas  Lind,  au- 
thor of  '-UethrKlsof  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,"  and  "Normal  Outlines  of  the 
Common  school  Branches  "    Price.  40  cts.,  in  paper.  60  cts.,  flexible  cloth. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  study  in  the  laboratory  with  the  end  la 
view  of  providing  cheap  modes  of  illustrating  the  more  important  principles  of  the 
Sciences  of  Chemistrr  iind  Natural  Philosophy.  The  manuscript  has  been  pat  to  a 
practical  test  bv  classes  in  the  Central  Normal  College,  the  students  manufacturing  the 
apparatus  and  performing  the  experiments  aooording  to  the  instructions  here  given. 
Haviufc  stood  the  *x»t  of  actual  use  in  the  class-room  It  is  evident  tliat  no  higher  piaiaa 
Js  needed.    Write  for  terms  and  full  particulars. 

Addran  all  orden  to  the  publisher, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

DANYILLB,  WW. 


British  and  American  Poets. 


We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  our  beautiful  and  cheap  edition  of  the 

most  popular 

STANDARD  BRITISH  POETS, 

Comprising  in  all  i8  Volumbs,  large  i6mo,  printed  on  fine  Tinted  Paper, 
Attractively  Bound  in  gilt  and  black,  uniform  style., 
Many  of  the  stereotype  plates  are  entireiy  new,  and  all  of  the  Series  are 
brought  out  in  clear  type,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  comparing  favorably  in 
price,  style  and  quality  with  any  now  in  the  market :  ^ 

BURNS,  GOLDSMITH,  POPE, 

BYRON,  MRS.  HEMANS,  SCOTT, 

CAMPBELL,  THOMAS  HOOD,  TENNYSON, 

COWPER,  MILTON,  (Pavorile  edition.) 

COLERIDGE,  MOORE,  WORDSWORTH, 

CRABBE,  OSSIAN,  FAVORITE  POEMS, 

(  A  chofce  selection  from  the  gems  > 
(of  British  and  American  poetry.) 

Bztrft  Cloth,  Blaok  Stamp,  Plain  Edges.  $1.00    Extra  Cloth» 

Full  Qilc  Sides  and  Edges.  Bed- Line  Border, 

Bevelled  Boards,  $1 26. 

Also,  uniform  with  the  above, 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

With  a  copious  Glossary,  an  Index  to  Familiar  Passages,  and  an  In- 
dex to  the  Characters  tn  Each  Play, 

1  VoL,  I61110.,  1104  pp..  Clot]^  Plain  Edges,  11.25 1  Gilt  Edges.  $1«50. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  the  best,  single  volume  Shakespeare, 
ever  published,  containing  several  valuable  features  possessed  by  no  other 
edition. 

The  Famous  HonBdliold  and  Diamond  Editions, 

These  books  are  so  well  known  that  they  require  no  recommendation. 
The  Household  edition  comprises  the  following  list: 

LONGFELLOW,  WHITTIER,  HARTE. 

SAXE,  LOWELL,  BRYANT, 

HOLMES,  EMERSON,  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

The  Diamond  Edition : 
LONGFELLOW,     WHITTIER,      HARTE,      SAXE,      and     LOWELL. 

The  Household  Edition  sent  for  $2.00  per  copy ;  the  Diamond  Edition 
$1.00  per  copy.     Address  all  orders  to 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Prop'r 

•NORMAL TEACHER"  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Danville,  Indiana^ 


THE  COUIS'TRY  TEACHER  SERVED  AT  LAST" 


A    NEW    WORK. 


METHODS    OF    TEACHING 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS; 


PRICE,  Ci-25. 


Thi«  work  is  not  the  fine-spun  theory  of  a  College  profe&sor,  hatched  in 
the  quiet  of  his  study  room,  but  the  practical  ideas  of  a  country  teacher, 
fresh  from  the  country  school-room. 

It  is  not  a  mass  of  ^* glittering  generalities,"  but  suggestions  in  detail  as 
to  ho\r  to  teach  and  manage  an  ungraded  school,  drawn  from  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  one  who  has  been  there  himself. 

1.  It  tells  how  the  teacher  should  conduct  himself  in  relation  to  his  pa- 
trons and  to  society  in  general. 

2.  It  tells  what 'qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 

3.  It  tells  how  to  apply  for  a  school. 

4.  It  describes  in  detail  the  most  approved  and  applicable  methods  oi 
teaching  all  the  branches  studied  in  a  country  school. 

5.  It  gives  some  very  practical  hints  about  apparatus  and  school  archi- 
tecture.   Every  country  teacher  should  have  it. 

It  is  a  work  devoid  of  everything  foreign  to  the  subject  The  only  work 
ever  published  that  meets  the  needs  of  country  teachers. 

Jiemember  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  country  teacher. 
Every  teacher  who  is  disgusted  with   the  "  fine-spun "  theories  given  « 
most  books  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  is  sure  to  be  intensely  delighted  witk 
this  book. 

Teachers  (and  they  are  numbered  by  the  legion),  who  have  searched  ia 
vain  through  a  score  or  more  of  books  on  teaching,  for  wimetJtdn^ ^racticd 
for  their  country  schools,  should  give  this  book  a  trial. 

Intensely  Interesting"^  Thoroughly  Practical^  Eminently  Adafted  U  A  ' 
Country  Schools, 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  would  make  the 
most  of  his  school,  must  have  this  book. 

We  are  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers*  works  published  in  both  E«- 
rope  and  America,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that  this  is  the  most  poeti- 
cal work  for  the  Country  Teacher  that  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  press^ 
The  book  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale. 

Send  for  a  copy  at  once,  i .  1 1  will  give  you  new  insight  into  your  work. 
2.  It  will  lead  you  to  see  and  realize  more  pleasure  and  happiness  in  your 
work  than  you  have  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of  it  before.  3.  It  will  ^vc 
you  the  essential  principles  of  practical  teaching.  4.  It  will  tell  you  just 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  of  your  work. 

AGENTS  WANTEi;). 

You  should  order  a  copy  by  return  mail. 
Please  write  for  terms.    Address 
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J .  E.  SHERRiLL,  Danville,  Ind. 


>  » 


PREPARE    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 


Special  .A-airi  o-vaja.ceaaQ.egQ,t  to  tlie  'Pea.cliian.gr 


THE    NORMAL    QUESTION    BOOK; 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing  for  examinations. 
Contains  nearly  four  thousand  questions  and  answers  on  the  commoB 
school  branches,  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  philosophical  order.  The 
Questions  are  such  as  td  bring  out  the  most  difficult  points  in  each  subject 
and  the  Answers  are  taken  from  the  best  authorities,  with  the  name  of  tlw 
Author,  the  page,  and  paragraph  from  which  each  answer  is  taken. 

The  Quesdons  and  Answers  are  classified  as  follows: 
Questions  on  Orthography.  ' 

Answers  to  Questions  on  Orthography. 
Questions  on  Reading. 
Answers  lo  Qiiestious  on  Reading. 
Q^iestions  on  Arithmetic. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Arithmetic. 
Questions  nn  Grammar. 
Answers  to  Qiiestions  on  Grammar. 
Questions  on  U.  b.  History. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  U.  S.  History. 
Questions  on  Geography. 
>  Answers  to  Questions  on  Geography. 
Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Mathematical  Geography. 
Questions  on  Physical  Geography. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Physical  Geography. 
Questions  on  Physiology. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Physiology. 
Questions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachinig^. 
Questions  on  Civil  Government. 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Civil  Government. 

The  work  was  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  preparing*  for  examinati(MM| 
and  is  also  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  High  Schools  and  Institutes  for  daily 
weekly  and  monthly  reviews.  WitA  an  Appendixt  containing  outhnes  of  Infinitives,  Partioi- 
ples  and  Analysis  in  Grammar,  Percentage  in  Arithmetic,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Map  Drawing,  A  Scale  of  Criticism,  A  Programme  of  Studies  and  Recitations,  Rules  to  be 
Observed  During  £xara:nation,  and  Hints  and  Suggestions  on  the  Preparation  of  Mss. 
Tbpic  List  for  the  Study  of  Geography,  Ac  By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  etf 
the  kind  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

^^in    TTifi  TiaL03a.gio  JBlAXoa 

We  believe  that  this  book  is  destined  to  have  a  greater  sale  than  any  other  School  w«rk 
yet  published.  The  first  edition  and  all  but  a  few  copies  of  the  second  edition  were  told  be* 
fore  a  single  copy  of  the  book  had  been  received  from  the  hand  of  the  printer. 

Orders  were  received  for  it  from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  tron 
Canada  and  from  England,  previous  to  the  day  of  publication. 

Nicely  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  back  and  side- stamp  print- 
ed in  superb  style  on  heavy  white  book  paper  and  contains  406  pp.  Pricey 
^J  $1*501 

J.  B.  SHJEBBXIili, 

DANVIU.X,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Grammar  Made  Attractive  and  Interesting. 

Wake  U-p  Tour  Dull  Grammar  Class  by  Using' 

THE ''NORMAL  TEACHER"  PARSING  BOOK. 

This  little  book  contains  forty-eight  blank  pages  ruled 
and  arranged  for  written  parsing  lessons^  and  several  pages 
reading  matter,  consisting  of  programmes  and  models  for 
parsing  every  part  of  speech,  and  tor  the  analysis  of  senten- 
ces. Kules  for  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  speech 
in  difficult  cases,  an  explanation  of  the  constructions  of  Infini- 
tives and  Participles  and  the  Relative  Pronoun.  In  short,  a 
showing  up,  in  convenient  form,  of  the  difficult  points  in  Gram- 
mar besides  the  rules  of  Syntax,  explanations  and  models  for 
diagraming  sentences,  and  other  matter,  all  of  which  even' 
teacher  who  knows  anything  about  teaching  Grammar  will 
recognize  at  once  as  the  most  convenient  thing  imaginable 
to  have  in  connection  with  the  exercise  book  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  No  one  but  the  live  teacher  of  Gram- 
mar knows  the  time  and  labor  required  in  putting  these  forms 
and  models  on  the  board  from  day  to  day.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  treatise  onf  Grammar,  but  is  simply  matter  arrang- 
ed for  the  convenience  of  the  pupil  and  to  save  the  time  of 
the  teacher.  Normal  Teachers  will  want  this  little  book  in 
their  schools  at  once  and  all  who  have  had,  or  are  having 
trouble  in  teaching  Grammar  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  also- 
It  ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  Grammar  class  in  the  land. 
Why? 

1.  Because  by  its  use  you  can  secure  regularity  and  order  in  the  prepar 
ation  of  parsing  lessons  and  steer  clear  of  the  old  haphazard,  hit  or  miss 
style  of  recitation  -which  makes  Grammar  *^so  dull  and  uninteresting.*^ 

2.  It  cultivates  systematic  habits,  is  a  drill  in  punctuation,  penmanship 
and  neatness,  and  gives  pupils  something  to  do. 

3.  The  use  of  written  lessons  gives  great  life  and  interest  to  the  recitation 
through  the  comparisons,  criticisms,  &c. 

A.  By  having  the  exercises  corrected  each  day  where  mistakes  have  been 
maae,  the  pupil  has  his  work  preserved  to  him  in  permanent  form,  for  fu- 
ture reference. 

5.  Good  teachers  do  not  pretend  to  teach  parsing,  analysis,  &c.,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  use  of  written  lessons,  to  avoid  waste  of  time,  secure 
promptness  and  certainty  of  preparation.  And  all  will  prefer  the  Parsing 
Book  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sold  far  cheaper  than  the  blank  paper  C9|i  be 
bought  at  book  stores.  When  these  points  are  taken  into  consideratiofi  all 
must  favor  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  book.     Retail  price,  20c  per  copy. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction  into 
schools,  15c. 

Introductory  rates  by  the  quantity.:  6  copies  for  $i/)0;'i2  copies  $1.75^ 

14  copies  $2.00;  20  copies  $2.25;  25  copies  $2.50.    Order  at  once.    Address 

J.  £.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  *' Normal  Teacher"  Publishing  House 

Danville,  Ind. 
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BUSYBN  ^DBPARTSIEINTB  FUI^I^Y  BUBTAINF-" 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Elocution,  Music,  Business  Course,  Law  and  Surveying  are 

taught   FREE. 

Our  students  secure  positions  as  teachers  in  Normals,  Graded 
Schools  and  County  Schools. 

Students  can  go  cheaper  and  better  here  than  at  other  In- 
stitutions. 

We  have  iJurty  daily  recitations.  Students  can  select  what 
they  desire  to  study. 

Classes  are  organized  in  all  the  Common  Branches. 

Sciences,  Literature,  Ancient  History  and  Phonics,  Geometry, 
Philosophy,  Botany,  and  any  other  studies  demanded  will  be 
taught  the  Summer  Term. 

Parliamentary  Law  and  Letter- Writing  receive  special  atten- 
tion. 

We  are  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  ever  before,  be 
cause  we  have  added  to  the  faculty  Prof.  Pleasant  Bond,  of 
Michigan  University,  Prof.  J.  H.  Binford,  a  practical  Normalitc, 
Prof.  E.  B.   Smith,  late  Principal  of  the  Fremont  Normal;  and 
Miss  Emma  Dailey,  of  the  National  Normal. 

The  teachers  and  citizens  are  kind  and  sociable. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  all  treated 
alike. 

Thoroughness^  coupled  with  dispatch^  is  our  motto. 

Prof.  Walter  Dale  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Elocution,  will 
give  special  instruction  in  Elocution  during  the  Summer  Term. 

The  following  eminent  speakers  will  lecture  within  the  year: 
Senator  Voorhees,  Gen.  Kilpatrick,  Josh  Billings,  Judge  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Livermore  and  Prof.  Dale. 

We  invite  every  lady  or  gentleman  who  wants  a  good  practical 
Normal  education  to  come  to  Ladoga. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue  and  secure  our  special  rates. 

Write  to  us  before  going  to  any  other  Normal.     Address, 

J.  V.  COOMBS,  Principal, 

Ladoga,  Indiana* 


C^EXPENSES.:^) 

Table  Board,  pet  weelc $1.50  to  $i.8c 

Neatly  FumiEhed  Rooms 40  to       5c 

Tnition,  per  Term 8.0c 

Text  Books  can  be  rented  at  10  cents  per  copy. 
The  enrollment  for  this  year  is  twenty  per  cent,  in  advance  of  last  year. 
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CALENDAR.  ; 

Spring  Term Jannary  18,   1881. 

Summer  Term March      ig,   18S1. 

Review  Term  of  six  weeks Jnoe  7,   1881. 

Annual  Commencement July      .  19,  iSSl- 


IN    TJELE    BNGLISH  LANGUAGE  AT 


mm  mmm  mwim 

Should  be  in  every  student  and  teacher's  library ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  library  within  itieif- con- 
taining over  S5.000  different  subjects,  and  over  <0,000  words,  with  the 
PHONETIC  PRONUNCIATION  OP  EACH, 

BROVGHX  DOl^riNP  XO  XHH  YBAR  1880, 

Embracinir   Agriculture,    Anatomy,    Archltectnre,    Ardheology,   Astronomy,    Ban]cin|r» 
Biblical  BcTence,  Biography,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Conchology,  Cqsniog- 
raphy.  Ethics,  The  Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Gcolotry,  Grammar,  Heraldry, 
History.  Hydraulics,  Hygiene,  Jurispriirienre,  Legislation,  Literature, 
Logic,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Metaphysics, 
Aineralogy,  Military  Science,  Mining,  Medicine,  Mythol- 
ogy, Natural  History,  Philosophy.  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Affairs.  Physics,  Phyeiofogy,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Theology,  Etc. 

Examined  and  highly  recommended  by  the  following  prominent  educators  of  Indiana: 
Hon.  J.  II.  Smart,  H.  B.  Brown,  J.  C.  Ridpath,  J.  V.  Coombs,  W.  A.  Jones,  F.'P.  Adams, 
H.  N.  Carver.  Warren  Darst.  W.  A.  Bell,  C.  W.  Hodgin,  O.  P.  Kinsey,  J.  Tingley,  Philander 
Wiley,  and  nearly  every  County  Superintendent  in  the  State. 


WO&LD'S  EianWAT  TO  FOBTUlTEp  HAPPINESS  ANS  HSAVHT, 

By  JEROME  P.  BATES. 
By  F.  B.  GOODRICH. 


iL/d: 


By  T.  DeWITT  TALMAQE, 


GOI^D£]NP    GBMS    OP    I^IFB. 

I^OSSIXG'S   HISXORY   OP  U^aXJBD  SXAXBS. 

T^aSSTH&H  HISXOHLY  of  tlie  CIVII.  l^AR,  3  vols. 
XHB  COIIIPI.BXH  DOMBSXIC  BIBI.B. 

We  want  active  Agents  in  every  District  of  the  State  to  canvass  for  these  books.  We 
give  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  have  the  best  assortment  of  Subscription  Books  in  the 
State.    We  will  furnish  any  book  in  the  trade  at  lowest  rates. 

I^OOK  AX   XHHSH   PRICES. 

^ell*s  Condensed  Cyclopedia $6  oo 

World's  Highway  to  Fortune,  etc..... 3  50 

Masque  Torn  off. d  00 


History  cf  the  Sea,  library 5  00 

History  of  United  States,  library 5  50 

Grant's  Tour,  by  Remlap 1  00 

Webster's  Unabridged,  latest  edition.........  9  00 

Shakespeare,  z,  ico  pages,  library......^ a  00 

All  £nglish  Poets,  same  style,  each„ a  00 

Hume's  History  of  England,  <S  vols 4  00 


•~<fi  00 
....  a  50 


Gibbon  8  Rome,  6  vols ., 

Macaulay's  Essays,  3  vols....,,.,,,.,,,.. 

Normal  Question  Book.. -,„,.... „,.  x  50 

Topical  Analysis,  Wedgwood 50 

Normal  Outlines i  00 

Methods  in  Country  Schools „,  t  as 

Handy  Dictionary,  30,000  vrords.......... ......      35 

Handy  Dictionary  of  Synonyms „„......      33 

Chamber's  Cyclopedia,  library,  xo  vols......ao  00 

Lossing's  History  of  the  Civil  War,  3  vols... x6  50 


Macaulay's  History  of  England,  5  vols.......  a  50 

Do  not  fall  to  write  ua,    8end  nonof  by  P.  0.  Onter  or  Regittorod  Utter. 

CLINE  &  CARAWAY, 

Bf^  BEAJ>1NG  this  CABEFULLTyouwiU  SAVE  MONEY. 

Carloa  &  Hollenbeck,  Printers,  Indianapolis, 
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A  SCHOOL  HISTORY 

OP  THE 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER, 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Henry's  History  of  the  United  States  being  exhausted, 
the  Publishers,  encouraged  by  its  very  favorable  reception  among  teachers  and 
friendH  of  i£ducation,  have  issued  a  SEOOIfD  EDITION  brought  down  to  the  present 
year  (1880).  The  author  has  carefully  revised  the  work— making  improvements  and 
important  additions. 

It  has  been  in  most  successful  use  in  many  schools  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
school-room  has  won  for  it  the  encomiums  of  every  teacher  who  has  examined  it. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  work  are  its  commendable  conciseness,  topical  arrange- 
ment, aud  the  prominence  given  to  the  chronological  order  of  events.  The  Tabulated 
Reviews  and  the  Analytic  tiynopses  are  well  adapted  to  fix  events  and  their  dates  in 
the  miud. 

The  Histories  which  are  usually  adopted  in  our  schools  are  seldom  thoroughly 
learned  by  the  pupil.  The  reason  Is  obvious;  they  contain  too  many  words  ana  too 
little  matter.  They  are  verbose,  chafiy  aud  ill-arranged;  they  are  neither  topical, 
chronological  nor  analytical;  in  fact,  they  are  wanting  m  nearly  every  element  neces- 
sary to  constitute  them  good  school  books.  So  true  is  this,  that  teachers  are  compelled 
to  epitomize  and  re-anange  their  contents  to  secure  any  degree  of  success  in  teadiing 
them.  ^   ^ 

fe5^.>».a'  PRICES: 

Beufi I1.8S 

For  First    lairodaetlon,              )  i  aa 

8amj»le  Copy  for  fixamlaatloB,   / -— -— i-w 

Introductions  are  only  made  to  take  the  place  of  corresponding  books  of  other 
series  in  actual  use  in  the  schools,  or  to  supply  new  classes  not  previously  using  any 
text-book  on  United  States  History.    A  liberal  discount  made  to  the  trade. 

Received  with  Universal  Approbation  by  Teachers  and  Educators  everywhere. 

WE  HAVE  SPACE  FOR  ONLY  TWO  TESTIMONIALS.       READ!     READ  I     READ! 

I  am  well  pleased  ^vith  Henry's  Revised  History.  Undoubtedly  it  U  (h^  earning 
Bittory.    I  trust  tnat  its  use  may  become  general.  T.  J.  LOAR,  Towanda,  111. 

F**'  A  volume  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  history,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  F.  Henry,  of  this 
dtv  has  been  placed  upon  our  table.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  work,  and 
fln^'it  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  viz.:  the  best  school  history  of  the  United  States 
ever  published.  Mr.  Henry  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  ever  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  assume  such  duties,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  aud  study  to  the 
compilation  of  this  excellent  book,  which  can  not  lail  to  be  a  success,  and  for  which 
all  t^hers  will  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  can  not  do  the  book  Justice  In  a 
short  notice,  for  it  is  deserving  of  an  extended  one,  and  of  the  very  highest  commend- 
ation, having  fewer  faults  and  more  merit  than  any  other  school  history  yet  published. 
Our  worthy  Snperintcnt  of  Public  Instruction,  Colonel  Jos.  Desha  Flckett,  in  a  letter 
toProfessorHenry,  dated  June 29,  says:  ^     ,  ^. 

"it  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  your  school  history  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  to-day,  as  a  text-book  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Kay  its  circulation  prova  worthy  of  the  talent  aud  enterprise  of  its  author." 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  school-room;  its  topical  and  chronological  arrange- 
ment and  its  synoptical  analysis  for  reviews,  can  not  be  surpassed.  It  embraces  all 
the  principal  events  concerning  the  United  States.  It  is  a  national  history,  non-par- 
tisan and  strictly  avoids  all  sectional  views.  In  a  word,  it  is  compact  without  ver- 
bose details,  aud,  we  predict,  will  eventually  be  adopted  by  the  schools  throughout 
the  entire  Union.  We  could  say  much  more  of  the  work,  but  have  not  the  space. 
The  price  of  the  work  Is  ».35.— Paducah  (Ky.)  Daily  Herald. 

L    If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  book  you  are  using,  try  Henry's. 

2.  If  you  desire  a  work  that  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room, 

8.    If  you  desire  a  work  that  glveslthe  essentials  and  eschews  the  non-essentials, 

try  Henrv  s. 

4.  Finally,  if  you  desire  the  best  School  HlHory  extant,  the  par  exeeOenee  of  Its 
kind,  try  Henry's.  ^    ^ 

jhnotoik  uijorfrm  tampU  oopiet  for  examifnaiim,  as  we  can  not  afrord  to  send  copies 
free  to  school  officers,  teachers  or  any  one. 

Send  one  dollar  for  sample  copy,  and,  after  examination,  if  you  do  not  desire  to 
keep  the  book,  return  it  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Address  all  orders  to  J.  K  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  Normal  Publishing  House,  Dan- 
Tille,  Indiana. 
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A  WORK  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE. 


Lawyer  in  the  School-Hoom 

COMPRISING  THE  LAWS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES  ON  IMPORT-} 

ANT  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS, 

CAREFULLY  COMPILED,  ARRANGED.  CITED  AND  EXPLAINED 

By  M.  MoN.  WALSH,  A.  M.,  IiL.  B., 

0/  the  New  York  Bar. 

The  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  to  teachers  of  all  grades  can  not  be  etthnated. 
Almost  all  the  trouble  between  teachers  and  parents  and  pu^ls  arises  from  ignorance 
of  the  laws  regarding  certain  duties.  A  glance  at  the  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  of  this 
work  wUl  show  at  once  that  it  meets  the  wants  of  every  teacher  in  the  land. 

KEEP  OUT  OF  TROUBLE 

BY  READING  AND  OBEYING  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  AS  SET  FORTH  IN  THIS 

LITTLE  WORK. 

RE-A-IDI         I^E.A.X)II         ErEl.A.IDIII 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER  I.— Of  Schools,  School  Systems  and  Governments.  Giving  an  explanation 
of  the  different  plans  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  difftiaion  of  knowledge 
in  all  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  and  showing  the  effects  which  govern- 
mental school  systems  have  had  upon  the  destiny  of  nations. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.  This  chapter  contains  the  old 
English  and  Colonial  Laws  relative  to  the  subject,  and  gives  a  succinct  legal  his- 
tory (all  taken  from  law  books  and  court  records)  of  the  origin  ahd  progress  of 
'•  religious  liberty  "  in  this  country. 

CHAPTER  III.— The  Law  as  to  Religion  in  Schools.  In  this  chapter  the  laws  of  the 
several  States,  now  In  force,  are  carefully  explained  and  cited. 

CHAPTER  IV.— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment— Parent  and  Child 

CHAPTER  v.— The  Law  as  to  Corporal  Punishment— Teacher  and  Pupil.    • 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Law  as  to  Punishment  for  Misconduct  out  of  school. 

CHAPTER  VII.— The  Law  as  to  the  Proper  Instrument  to  be  used  in  Punishing. 

CHAPTER  Vin.— The  Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Parents  to  Interfere  with  the  Rules  or 
the  Methods  of  Discipline  adopted  in  Schools. 

CHAPTER  IX.— The  Law  as  to  the  Teacher's  Morality. 

PRICE,  ^1.00,  POST-PAID. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  TO  AGENTS  AND  THE  TRADE. 

Address  J.  E.  (mEPKRlI^I^, 
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OUTLINE  OF  ELOCUTION 


-AND- 


Compreliensive  Manual  of  Principles. 


>i*1 


1.  Because  it  is  the^st  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Because  it  is  the  finest  Self-Instructor  ever  prepared  upon  the  subject. 

3.  Because  the  selections  are  the  choicest  in  the  vrhole  realm  of  Elocutionary  Lit- 
erature. 

4.  Because  it  is  the  most  philosophical  analysis  and  concise  and  explicit  exposi- 
tion of  Elocution  to  be  found  in  print. 

5.  Because  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  interest  you  while  you  read  it. 

6.  Because  it  contains  twelve  appended  essays  that  are  not  to  be  found  even  in 
substance  in  any  one  nor  in  all  the  books  on  Elocution  now  extant. 

7.  Because  the  subject  of  Elocution  is  becoming  more  popular,  and  ^you  want 
standard  works. 

8.  Because  this  is  a  standard  work. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  wonderful  when  its  conciseness  is  considered.  The  whole 
book  shows  to  a  marvelous  degree  the  power  of  condensation,  as  comi>atible  with  clear 
diction,  displayed  by  the  author. 

As  a  book  of  general  and  polite  culture  no  other  work  in  its  line  compares  with  it. 

It  displays  all  the  mechanism  of  expression,  and  makes  the  student  lamHiar  with 
the  tools  necessary  in  human  expression.  It  teaches  how  to  study;  how  to  enter  into 
the  sentiment:  how  to  feel ;  how  to  express.  Its  classifications  and  outlines  are  unex- 
celled in  any  class  text-book  on  any  subject  for  exhaustiveness  and  logical  arrangement. 
It  contains  essays  on : 

l—EmphoHa.  2—Projeciion  of  Sound.  Z— Timbre.  4^Care  of  the  Voice.  b—A  Course 
of  Reading.  6—Dramaiie  Reading  and  Recitatione,  1— Impersonation  of  Old  Age,  8 — Primary 
Teaching.    9 — Hintt  and  Suggestions,  e/c,  etc. 

Professor  Dale  is  a  gentleman  of  great  capability  as  an  author  and  of  faultless 
address  as  a  gentleman.  The  same  principles  that  give  him  these  graces  he  has  in- 
fused into  his  work.  His  readings  are  tlic  most  real  and  natural  of  any  reader  without 
exception  before  the  public  to-day,  and  his  style  of  expression  as  an  elocutionist  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and  advanced  era  in  Elocution.  He  has  given  the  whole  secret  of 
his  success  in  his  book.  He  has  given  much  study  to  the  minutse  of  detail  and  pre- 
sents in  his  work  the  most  discriminating  classification  of  elements.  His  Outline 
surpafises  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  amplified  it  through  the  work  by  placing 
a  Sectional  Outline  at  the  head  of  each  chapter. 

A  student  of  good  common  sense  can  take  this  book  and  study  Elocution  alone, 
which  he  can  not  do  by  the  aid  of  any  other  book. 

This  is  because  the  subject  is  placed  before  the  student  with  such  clearness,  in  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  misconstruction  or  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Attention  of  Seliool  Boards  is  called  to  this  work  as  the  best  reading  book  for 
advanced  clasKes  that  can  be  procured. 

The  matter  is  new,  the  selections  abundant  and  fresh,  and  the  tone  of  the  book 
immcaNurablv  above  that  of  the  ordinary  reading  book.  It  is  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  of  reading,  who  is  himself  a  living  example  of  the  high  class 
of  instruction  he  gives  in  his  book.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction.  Agents  wanted 
all  oVer  the  world,  fhe  most  favorable  inducements  offered.  Write  for  terms.  Price, 
$1.50,  post-paid,tto  any  address. 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Proprietor  Normal  Publishing  House, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 
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DIALOGUE  BOOK.  I 

ARRANGED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  GIVING  SOME- 
THING HIGHLY  ENTERTAINING,  AND  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  SOMETHING  SUIT- 
ABLE AND  PRACTICABLE 
FOR  THE 


Requiring  nothing  difficult  in  Costume,  Stage  Arrangement!,  etc.,  many  of  them  are 
equally  well  ADAPTED  TO  THE  "LITERARY  SOCIETY"  AND  ANV  SOCIABLE 
OR  EVENING  PARTY. 

The  book  is  rich  in  the  most  entertaining  material  for  stage  exercises  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  material  is  CHOICE  IN  QUALITY  AND  ABUNDANT  IN  QUAN- 
TITY. It  is  made  up  of  the  best  selections  from  a  great  number  of  publications,  and 
comprises  in  itoiist.A  LARGE  AND  FIRST-CLASS  COLLECTION  OF 

DIALOGUES,  TABLEAUX  |  CHARADES, 

^TOGETHER  WITH 

4     .      '      •        *       • 

.^  PANTOSIIIIES,  SHADOW  SCE^TES, 

I 

And  rarious  other  material  for  an  evening  entertainment.  THEY  ARE  ALL  LIVE 
SELECTIONS  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  none  of  the  stale  Jokes  and  thread-bare 
performances  of  old-time  "  exhibitions"  but  are  fresh,  and  flush  \v\th  the  feeling  and 
interests  of  a  new  day.  A  large  proportion  of  the  selections  are  humorous,  but  other 
veins  of  feeling  have  play  and  all  are  of  excellent  sentiment  in  which  youth  and  chil- 
dren can  not  fail  to  find  benefit. 

As  entertaining  performances  as  we  have  ever  witnessed  have  been  quite  ofT-hand 
requiring  scarcely  any  time  and  no  expense  in  their  preparation. 

THE  NORMAL  DIALOGUE  BOOK 

Gives  instructions  and  sufegestions  as  to  how  many  of  these  things  may  be  arranged 
and  gotten  off  with  fine  effect,  to  meet  the  limited  time  of  teachers  in  their  schools  or 
an  impromptu  presentation  at  the  social  grthering.  P*W''^ 

It  is  arranged  to  meet  the  capacity  of  all  grades  of  pupils,  containing  parts  for  the 
little  ones  as  well  as  the  older.    In  short  we  have  emdeavured  to  make  the  book 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  DESIRABLE  WORK  OF  THE  KIND  EXTANT 


Oreat  Induoements  to  Agents.      Liberal  Terms  to  the  Trade. 
A.adjre8S  J.  E.  SlB[E:K.It.IlL.lL.9 

ProprUtor  Normal  Publishing  Hoiue,  DANVILLE.  IND' 


rrhe  Best  Book  for  Piri^ate  Studexits 

in  Slocution. 


OUTLINE  OF  ELOCUTION 

AND 

COMPREHENSIVE  MANUAL  OF  PRINCIPLES. 


DESIGN  Am)  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK : 

The  purpose  of  this  booK  Is  to  afford  &  complete  and  philosophical  treatment  o  ' 
all  the  principles  underlying  the  Art  of  Human  Expression.  It  is  designed  to  analyze 
the  art  into  its  elements,  and  discuss  these  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  that  students 
who  do  not  have  .the  advantage  of  aid  from  the  llviug  teacher  may  successfully  ac- 
quaint themselves  in  a  practical  manner  with  this  flne  art. 

Its  scope  is  boundea  only  tav  the  possibilities  of  the  subject,  which  makes  it  a  work 
of  extraordinary'  value,  in  that  it  contains  the  entire  subject,  logically  treated. 

The  definitions,  discussions  and  exercises  arc  concise.explicitand  pertinent.  They 
are  adapted  to  students  in  any  grade,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  college  or 
seminary. 

The  twelve  appended  Kssavs  cover  ground  discussed  in  no  other  similar  work,  and 
involve,  among  others.  "  Care  of  the  Voice,"  "Primary  Teaching."  and  a  multitude 
of  "  Hints  and  Suggestions."  It  is  an  elocutlonarj'  library  lu  itself,  as  it  represents  the 
science  and  art  of  expression  by  voice  and  action.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  stan- 
dard literature,  and  a  classic  of  its  kind. 

IT  TKACHKA 

That  Elocution  is  not  Declamation,  but  that  Declamation  Is  an  important  part  of 
Elocution. 

That  Elocution  Is  a  fine  art. 

That  Elocution  is  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal  education. 

That  Elocution  is  no  less  useful  than  ornamental. 

IT  DRHOIVSTRATES 

That  self-improvement  is  possible,  in  Elocution,  from  books. 
That  good  Elocution  is  not  a  mark  of  phenominal  genius,  but  of  labor  and  culture. 
That  as  a  Hygienic  agent,  it  stands  above  medicines. 
That  as  a  method  of  effective  physical  culture.  Elocution  ranks  first. 
That  as  an  Educator  of  the  Sensibilities,  it  leads  the  van. 
That  as  a  meutsl  disciplinarian,  it  is  paramount. 
That  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  English  literature,  it  is  indispensable. 
That  in  learning  the  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  nothing  surpasses  It  as 
an  adjunct. 

IT  GITEA 

The  only  logical  classification  of  the  Vocal  Organs. 

The  most  philosophical  general  division  of  the  entire  subject. 

The  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Elements  of  Articulation. 
Quality  of  Voice,  Pitch  and  Dynamics. 

A  complete  classification  of  the  Emotions  as  they  enter  into  Tragedy,  Comedy  and 
Pathos. 

The  most  careful  attention  to  minuteness  of  detail. 

The  choicest  Selections  of  Readings. 

THB  KKADING  SELVCTIOVS  ABF  MTIDED 

Into,  Teaching  Selections,  designed  to  illustrate  the  text  more  fully  than  the  para- 
graphic examples. 

Into  Readings,  adapted  to  all  circumstances  and  arranged  In  departments  with 
relation  to  their  fitness  for  given  occasions;  as  readings  suitable  for  parlors,  social 
gatherings,  church  entertainments  and  miscellaneous  audiences  in  large  halls. 

Everywhere  to  introduce  this  work.    Our  terms  are  exceedingly  liberal. 

The  attention  of  School  Boards.  Principals  of  Normal  Schools,  Seminaries,  Acade- 
mies and  Colleges  is  earnestly  called  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  book,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  fitness  for  a  text-book  in  advanced  classes.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction. 
Send  for  Special  Circular.       PRICE,  $1.50. 

Address  j.  E.  SHERBILL,  Danville,  Indiana. 
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The  Normal  Speaker! 

By  frank  F.  PRIGG. 

A  Book  Suited  to  the^Wants  of  All,  from  the  Smallest  School- 

Child  to  the  Oldest  Reader. 

Ik)  you  want  the  most  elonuent  passages  ever  delivered  by  our  greatest  oratorb? 

Do  you  want  the  most  soul -stirring  patriotism? 

Do  you  want  the  purest,  tenderest,  and  most  ennobling  pathos? 

Do  you  want  the  most  droll,  eccentric  and  ludicrous  descriptions  and  characteri- 
zations? 

Do  you  want  the  richest,  rarest  and  most  side-splitting  humor? 

Do  you  want  to  arouse  a  new  interest  in  literature  and  elocution  among  your 
pupils? 

Do  yon'Want  the  selections  recited  by  the  most  eminent  elocutionists? 

Do  you  want  the  cream,  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  suitable  for  reading  or 
declaiming  in  schools,  exhibitions,  literary  societies,  picnics,  or  tn  the  family  or  pri- 
vate reading  club? 

Buy  the  NOBHAL  SPEAKER,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  find  in  it  something  that  will 
Bupplv  your  want.  Many  persons  buy  a  great  number  of  books  in  order  to  get  a  few 
first  class  selections;  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  weak  and  worn-out  selectionn 
have  been  carefully  avoided,  giving  the  MOST  REALLY  GOOD  reading  ever  offered  in 
one  book. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  anything  of  the  kind,  it  will  pay  yoa  to  order  a  copy  of  this 
book  at  once.    Nearly  200  pp. 

Price  only  50  cents ;  $4.00  per  dozen,  postrpaid. 

Address  J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Publisher, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 

SCHOOL  EXPOSITIONS 

By  R.  HEBER  HOLBROOK, 

Associate  Principal  National  Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  author  of 

a  series  of  Normal  Publications. 

This  book  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Normal  system,  setting  forth  most  admirably  iu^ 
practical  workings.  That  there  is  philosophy  and  reason  in  all  of  its  workings  hm 
long  since  been  demonstrated,  and  of  this  part  of  it  our  book  has  something  to  do.  It 
gives  specific  directions  for  arranging  and  carrying  on  the  term's  work  ko  that  it  mar 
result  in  the  po6.se8sion  of  a  large  amount  of  material  for  a  school  exposition.  School 
Expositions  are  fast  becoming  tiie  popular  entertainments  of  our  schooK 

This  book  will  teach  you  how  to  wake  up  your  dull  sehool,  and  make  it  bristle 
with  life  and  interest. 

Th«  trork  must  be  reail  to  be  appreciated. 

This  little  work  will  revolutionize  and  reform  methods  of  teaching  throughout  the 
nation.  It  presents  briefly  but  practically  the  latest  inventions  and  dlsoovenea  of  one 
of  the  most  independent  and  ingenious  teachers  in  America.  It  Is  intended  for  teach- 
ers of  all  grades.  The  country  district  school  teacher  'nill  find  it  practically  invaloa- 
ble,  while  the  oldest  and  most  successful  school  supeiintendent  will  gather  from  it 
new  and  practical  ideas  that  can  be  applied  to  renovate  and  ^*ltalizc  the  oldest  graded 
system. 

It  presents  in  full  the  method  of  school  expofdtions,  which  the  author  vras  the 
first  in  this  country  to  suggest  and  the  first  to  practically  carry  out.  The  results  of  bi!< 
school  work,  as  prepared  and  exhibited  according  to  the  plans  described  in  this  work, 
received  the  mention  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey  in  his  annual  report 
and  attracted  the  special  attention  and  mention  of  the  New  York  Tribune  correepuDd- 
ent  from  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  where  the  system  and  materials  were 
placed  on  exhibition  by  the  Educational  Commissioner  for  America. 

Price,  76  cents,  post-paid. 

Addre.ss  J.  £.  SHERRILL,  Prop.  Normal  Publishing  House. 

Danvillef  Indiana. 


NOW  IS  TEE  TDIE  TO  WOBE  FOB  TH£ 

Normal  Teacher, 

By  80  doing  you  "will  help  yourselves,  us,  your  friends  and  education 

in  general. 


The  Normal    Publishing  House  offers   free  to  those  who   send  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Normal  Teacher,  as  follows: 

1.  For  a  club  of  two,  at  $1.00  each,  a  copy  of  JSsop's  Fables,  cloth,  208  pp.,  or  For- 
eign  Gleanings. 

2.  For  a  club  of  three  at  tl.OO  each,  your  choice  of  the  following  books: 

L  Life  of  Robt.  Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  203  pp.,  cloth. 

2.  Arabian  Nights,  643  pp.,  cloth. 

8.  Bunyan'B  Hlgrim's  Progress,  247  pp.,  cloth. 

4.  Life  of  Csesar,  by  Liddell,  475  pp.,  cloth. 

5.  Life  of  Columbus,  by  Lamartme,  286  pp.,  cloth. 

6.  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  LamartlDe,  288  pp.,  cloth. 

7.  Works  of  Dante,  The  Vision ;  or.  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  SCO  pp.,  cloth . 

8.  Bon  Quixote.  402  pp.,  cloth. 

9.  Frederick  the  Great,  by  Macaulay,  277  pages,  doth. 

10.  Life  of  Hannibal,  by  Thomas  Arnold,  822  pp.,  cloth 

11.  Joan  of  Arc,  Life  by  Michelet,  288  pp.,  cloth. 

8.    For  a  club  of  five  at  75  cents  each,  your  choice  of  the  following: 

1.  Dictionary  of  Shakspearlan  Quotations,  418  pp.,  cloth,  12m o. 

2.  Koran  of  Mohammed,  by  Geo.  Sale,  800  pp,,  cloth. 

3.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  812  pp.  cloth. 

4.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Daniel  DeFoe. 

4.  For  a  club  of  ten  at  75  cents  each,  we  offer  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English 
Literature,  4  vols.,  3314  pp.  <  This  is  indeed  a  magnificent  gift. 

5.  For  a  club  of  tweuty  at  75  cents  each,  we  make  the  unparallelled  offex  of  a  copy 
of  Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  ISngilsh  Grammars,  a  work  too  well  known  to  need 
further  explanation  here. 

We  call  attention  to  our  new  Premium  Circular  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.    Send  for  a  copy. 


0  UB  LATEST  PREMIUM  OFFERS. 

To  Any  old  subscriber,  renewing  his  own  subscription  ($1.00).  and  sending  us  tho 
name  of  one  new  subscriber,  with  $L.0O,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  a  copy  of  Easy  Exper- 
iments in  Chemistry  and  Philosophy. 

To  Any  old  subscriber  renewing  his  own  subscription  and  sending  ub  the  names  of 
two  new  subscribers  at  91.00  each,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  a  copy  of  Holbrook's  Out- 
lines of  U.  8.  History. 

To  Any  old  subscriber  renewing  his  own  subscription  and  sending  us  the  names  of 
three  new  subscribers  at  tl-00  each,  we  will  send,  post-paid,  a  copy  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,  and  Queer  Queries;  The 
Normal  Question  Book;  a  copy  each  of  Easy  Experiments  in  Chemistry,  History 
Outlines,  and  the  Normal  Sp^lker:  Dale's  OuUlne  of  Elocution;  or  any  $1.50  work  on 
teaching. 

Write^us  for  sample  copies  of  The  Teacher,  and  go  to  work  at  once. 


^GREAT    INDUCEMENTS    TO    AGENTS    TO   CANVASS   FOR 
OUR  BOOKS. 

I^^SPEAK  FOR  TERRITORY  AT  ONCE.  I 

^;^    ;_  DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


SPEAK  FOR  TERRITORY  NOW! 

WE  MEAN  YOU,  DEAR  READER. 


IMiyiENSE  PREMIUM  LIST 


OBEAT  IJfDUCEMEJ^TS  TO  AOBMTS. 


Grx*a.iid  Opportxmity  to  do  Oood 

]M[a.ke    IMEoney* 


We  want  an  agent  in  every  County  in  the  United  States  to  sell  oar 
Books  and  to  take  subscriptions  for  The  Nosmal  Tiachxb, 

THE  MOST  WIDELY  CIRQULATED  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  ON 

THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

If  your  are  -willing  to  try  your  hand  at  this  work«  send  us  your  name  and  addres 
and  we  will  forward  you  our  premium  list  and  full  instructions  in  regard  to  tha  work 
BO  tbat  you  can  give  your  County  a  good  canvassing. 


BIG  PAY,  PLEASANT  WORK 

DO  GOOD  AND  MAKE  MONET. 


-LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU  AT  OKCE- 


Address  J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

Proprietor  Normal  Publishing  House/ 

DANVnXB,  INDIANA. 
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J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danviile,  Ind. 


Chicago  School  of  Oratory. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Complete.   Professional    Course— 'Eight  Departments. 

THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  AND  NBCESSART, 

Opens  from  SCaroli  Ist,  1880,  antil  Aug^.  lal^     Special  €oa»e  befr^n*  ^oly 
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a>  Book,  Normal  Teacher  and  Methods  of  ^ 
*"  Teaching'  in   Country   Schools.  oc 

H.i|  The  best  works  ever  offered  to  Canvassers.      Write  for  terms  and  full  particulars.  JE 

Jl  J.  E.  SH5:RRILL,  Danville,  Ind,      g 

I  METHODS  OF  TEACHING : 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  SUCCESSFUL 
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S4g  it  S5I  BROAD  WA  Y,  N.  T, 

A.ppleton's  Xew  Headers — five  volumes, 
The  Model  Copy  Books — with  sliding  copies, 
QuHckenbos's  >Je\v  American  History, 
Quackenbos's  Illustrated  Lessons  in  our  Lati&^uag'e, 
Ballard's  Words,  and  llow  to  put  them  tog-emer, 
Krusi's  Drawing-  Series, 
Cdllneirs  Systematic  Geographit**, 
Appleton's  Arithmetics, 
Harkness's  Latin  Series,  etc.,  etc. 
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HIRAM  HADLEY,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SQJJARK  AND  CUBE  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan."  Reeommended  by  the  pcin* 
opaJs  of  over  two  hundred  high  schools  and  collcffcs.  Send  for  circulars  desccBiilvUie 
method  to  M.  HL  Hn.L,  107  Madiion  SL    ChscajGO   IlU 
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AND 
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a 

The  growth  of  this  IndtituUon  has  bceo  truly  wonderful.  Oigani^ed  in  '76  with  odIy  4S 
pupils  it  has  increased  till  its  last  'Sinnual  enrollment  was  nearly  700. 

Every  needed  facility  has  been  promptly  supplied.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with 
libraries,  apparatus,  cabinets,  d'c.  r 

Every  Department  is  %vell  supplied  with  apparatus  that  Is  easily  accessible  ftnd  free  to  all. 

TtXt^OOkl  OM  bo  rOQted  at  10  cts,  per  vol.  per  term. 


Tuition,  per  term  ot  ii  weeks,  fS,oo. 

"        "      Institute  term  of  4  weeks,  $3.  *  '        ,    , 

Board,  per  week,  $1.50. 

Room  rent  (room'himighed,  carpeted  and  kept  m  order)  In  priute  family,  HOT  to  exceed  50 
els.  per  week.    Sclf-lwarding  at  from  50  cts.  to  So  cts.  per  week. 


The  Winter  Term  will  open  November  18,  1S79.  The  SpHng  Term  will  open  Feb.  3, 
18S0.  The  Summer  Term  will  opeii  April  2^,  j^So.  The  Summer  Institute  jvill  open  JuJy  6, 
1S80.     Fourth  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  July  29,  18S0. 

A  doSAtloa  of  buildings  to  the  value  of  $30,000  was  made  by  the  citizens  oi  Danville. 

The  Comnerolal  Dapartment.has  ])een  provided  with  the  neivest  and  most  improved  fac- 
ilities for  actual  i)usincss  operailons.  « 

ClOOlo^  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  lai^e  cabinet.  *  ' 

The  AMtomy  class  has  Uie  use  of  several  skulls,  two  skeletons,  a  manikin,  several  mod- 
els, and  a  full  set  of  excellent  charts.    ' 

The  SttTTeylng  and  Englaeerlng  classes  have  tlie  use  of  a  magnificent  set  of  Instruments. 

Students  can  enter  at  ajiy  time  and  arc  sure  to  be  accommodated 

Satisfiiction  g^iaranteed  or  money  refunded  af\er  a  trial  of  one  term.  The  school  standft 
on  its  merits. 

CaUlogues  giving  full  information  FREE  on  application. 

Add  I 


P.  P.  ADAMS, 

PrincipaL 

DAlf VIIil/E,  iin> 


^  ^  /\  week  iH  your  dwn  Lo.vn.  .ind  iio  capital  rukc 
^Wka  trial  inthoutnpFnK.  The  best  npportunit; 
llflfl'work-   You  >houfd  trv  nothing  elw  unlil  >-™ 

hour  Ibiil  yrjH  work.  Womtn  maltL  as  much  bs  men.  St 
particuhus,  nhlcb  we  will  mail  frc:.  85  outfit  Itee.  Don 
Tou  hove  Mch  1  chance.     Addnss  H.  HiM-lett  *  Co.,  Pot 
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Devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of  Nor^nal  Principles  and  to 

Practical  School  Work. 


Pei  Annumyin  advance , ., $ijOO 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fifty,  per  annum 75  cts. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

^  ■       I      I        I        .     L  ' 

yyAy nta  Wanted.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERRiLL,  Danville,  Ind. 


^n 


Chicago  School  of  Oratory. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Complete    Professional    Course— Eight  Departments. 

THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  AND  NECESSART, 
0|>eii  froni  BCareh  l8t»  I860*  until  Angr.  lAt.      Speolal  Coan«  beg^inft  Jaly 
1st,  1880,  for  etirht  weeks. 

\  6,  WALTER  DALE,  Princifial^ 

501  Wabash  AvcnuC) 

CHICAGO,  I1.U 

Cheap  Book  and  Paper  House, 

G.  W.  WATLAND,  Proprietor. 

A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  books  constantly  on 
hand.    Normal  Publications  a  specialty. 

The  Normal  Question  Book,  post^mid,           $1  IP 

Methods  of  Teachine  in  Country  Schools,     .        .        .        ',        .^       .        .        .        .  i  25 

Normal  Outlines  of  me  Common  Sch6oI  Branches,      .        .        . '      .        .        .        .  i  00 

"  Normal  Teacher "  Parsing  Book ■  .        .  90 

We  can  send  you  any  book,  no  matter  where  published. 

Stationery  of  all  kinds.  Blank  Books,  School  Rcg-isters,  School  Reports,  Coropo«ition 
Books,  Scratch  Books,  Scrap  Books,  AUnmis,  «&c.,  at  lowest  rates. 
Correspondence  about  prices  and  books  solicited.    All  orders  filled"  promptly. 

Write  for  our  terms  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Second  hand  books  bought,  sold  and  exchangred. 

Address, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND, 

Danville,  Ind. 

SqyARE  AND  CUBE  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan.**  Recommended  by  the  ptin- 
cipals,  otover  two  hundred  high  schools  and  colleges.  Send  for  circulars  describing^  the 
method  to  H.  H.  HILL,  107  Madison  St.    CincAGO    lix. 

TT^      TOIVITQ    Watchmaker  and  Jeweler;  dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks,  Sih-er- 
•   ■»•"  •   OKJl.^  JLrOjwiirc,  Spectacles  and  Fine  Jewelry.    East  side  Public  Sb^sSre^ 

Danville,  Indiana.     Repahin^-of  all  kinds  neatly  executed  and  Warranted.     Teachers  in  heed 

ol  watches  and  jewelry  sho.ild  write  for  prices.' 
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The  growth  of  this  Institution  has  been  truly  wonderful.  Oig^anized  In  '76  with  only  48 
pupils  it  has  increased  till  its  last  annual  enrollment  was  nearly  foo. 

Srery  needed  facility  has  bten  promptly,  supplied.  The  school  is  well  supplied  whh 
libraries,  apparatus,  cabinets,  &c.    •  . 

Every  Department  is  well  supplied  vtrith  appuiitus  that  is  easily  accessible  and  free  to  aU. 

TezV^MU  oa&^  TMU4  at  10  cts.  per  tol.  per  term. 


Tuition,  per  tenia  ot  1 1  weeks,  $8.0o. 

*'       **     Institute  term  at  4  weelcs,  $3. 
Board,  per  week,  $1.50. 

Room  rent  (room  furnished,  carpeted  and  kept  in  order)  la  prinU  ftUBily,  HOT  to  Exceed  50 
cts.  per  week.    Self- boarding  at  from  $0  cts.  to  80  cts.  per  week. 


•  The  Winter  Term  will  oppn  November  18,  1879.  The  Spring  Term  will  open  Feb.  3, 
1880W  The  Summer  Tenn  will  open  April  ao^  iSSo.  The  Summer  Institute  will  open  July  6, 
.(8S0.-  Fourth  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  July  ^,  iSSo. 

A  donatin  of  buildings  to  the  value  of  $30,000  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Danville. 

The  CoBBereiAl  BepUtBCBt  has  been  provided  with  the  nrxvesi  and  mifst  improved  fac- 
ilities for  actual  hu^ness  operations. 

Ooology  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  large  cabinet. 

The  Autotty  class  Ikis  the  use  of  several  skulls,  two  skeletons,  a  manikin,  several' mod- 
els, and  a  &1I  set  of  excellent  charts.  ^ 

The  SlUTeyiBff  and  ZnglBetllag  classes  Iiave  the  use  of  a  magnificent  set  of  Instruments. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  are  sure  to  be  accommodated 

Satisfaction  g^aran.teed  or  money  refunded  after  a  trial  of  one  term.  The  school  stands 
on  its  merits. 

Catalogues  giving  full  information  FREE  on  application. 


Address 


F.  P.  ADAMS, 

Principal. 


DANVILLE,  IND 


THE  TALE  IS  TOLD. 

Prof.  W.F.Harperand  Walter  Snylprbive  wriOen  a  iorkenllUeJ"  Genu  of  Lileratore." 
In  this  book  Prof.  Harper  lina  riliibiled  Bome  of  iJic  finest  spcdmcai  ot  bis  pecBKiu-  and  »t- 

of  the  loflticEt  penkE  of  Ihc  Rockies,  and  also  {-Iving  glowing  liociiplioni  of  SmiH  on  the 
Pacific  Slope.  ThE  book  ii  neutiv  kiooDd,  gilt  edge,  and  iIhuM  be  !n  the  librai;  of  t-nrj 
studenL 

The  tolloiriDg  are  »me  of  the  subjects  treated  of:  Cnltlvalion  ol  On  Aesthetttal  Facsl* 
tj;  Marriages  of  Great  Hen,  Byinn,  Bums,  and  Moore,  A  Bocky  Moamain  Sonsct,  Jaw- 
pkine  Bonaparte,  A  Lonely  Death-bed,  Teacliing,  YoulhfvU  Error,  aod  Maturs  Wisdom, 
TempUlioDS  of  Geniui,  Aspiration!  nt  Young  Men,  The  Most  ThnlliBg  EymM  in  Ameriean 
Hiilory,  and  many  other  suhject*.  The  book  can  be  obtained  by  ■eudlngonedollw' to  Wal- 
ler boylor  i  Co.,  Eaton,  Ohio.  Evry  teacher  and  rvery  itudent  (hoUld  -prociut  this  work 
and  when  tired  of  itady  nr  labor,  if  they  will  only  tead  Prof.  Harper's  essay  ea  the  Colli- 
vation  of  (be  AestheUcal  Facully,  which  begins  as  follows:  "Nature  iwTer  beVayed  the 
heait  that  loved  her,—"  the;  will  be  relieved  of  the  monotony  of  the  hour.  Send  one  dol' 
lar  and  get  the  book. 

Walter  Saylor  a  Co, 
Eaton,  Ohio. 
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Th^  growth  of  this  InstitiKion  has  been  truly  wonderful.  OiganUed  in  *J6  ^fh  ooly  4S 
pupils  it  has  increased  till  its  last  annual  enrollment  was  nearly  700. 

Every  needed  facility  has  been  promptly  supplied.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with 
libraries,  apparatus,  cabinets,  &c. 

Svery  Department  is  well  suj^lied  with  apparatus  that  is  easily  accessible  and  froe  to  aU. 

TfZt-8ookfl  eu  b«  rtntad  at  10  cts.  per  toI.  per  terjh. 
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Room  rent  (room  furnished,  carpeted  and  kept  m  order)  in  priftte  baOy,  IfOT  to  exceed  50 
cts.  per  week.    Self-boarding  at  from  50  cts.  to  80  cts.  per  week. 


The  Winter  Term  will  open  November  18,  1879.  The  Spring"  Term  will  open  Feb.  3, 
1880,  The  Summer  Term  will  open  April  ao,  18S0.  The  Summer  Institute  will  open  July  6, 
1880.    Fourth  Annual  Commencement  will  occur  July  29,  18S0. 

il  do&ation  of  buildings  to  the  value  of  $S0,000  was  made  by  the  citizezis  of  Danville. 

The  OoBAeroiil  Siyirtarat  has  been  provided  with  the  tirwesi  and  moai  improved  fac- 
ilities for  actual  bu^ness  operations. 

Geology  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  large  cabinet. 

The  ijUtOBy  class  has  the  use  of  several  skulls,-  two  skeletons,  a  manikin,  several  mod- 
els,  and  a  full  set  of  excellent  charts. 

The  SsrTOylflg  and  laglBOOring  classes  have  the  use  of  a  magnificent  set  of  Instruments. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  ;ire  sure  to  be  accommodated 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  after  a  trial  of  one  term.  The  ficha6l  stands 
oa  its  merits. 

Catalogues  giving  full  information  FREE  on  application. 
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THE 
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Per  Annum,  in  advance *.....  .$1.00 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fifty,  per  annum '. .  .75  cU. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

J.  E.  SHERRiLL,  Danville Jnd. 

Chicago  School   of  Oratory. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Complete    Professional    Course — Eight  Departments. 

THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  AND  NECESSART. 
Op«n  from  llCaroh  Ist,  18S0,  antil  Aag^.  1st.       Special  Coarse  begins  ^vAy 
1st,  t880«  for  eight  weeks. 

n.  WALTER  VALE,  Principal^ 
501  Wabash  Avenue, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Cheap  Book  and  Paper  House, 

O.  W.  WAYIiAND,  Proprietor. 

A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  books  constantly   on 
hand.    Nortnal  Publications  a  specialty. 

The  Xoi  tnal  Question  Rook,  postpaid, $1  5k> 

Bfrthoils  of  Teachine  in  Country  Schools, .  1  25 

Nornml  Outlines  of  Bie  Common  School  Branches, 1  00 
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We  can  send  you  any  book,  no  matter  where  published. 

Stationery  of  all  kinds,  BlaftV  Books,  School  Rej^isters,  School  Reports,  Compositinni 
Books,  Scratch  Books,  Scrap  Books,  Albums,  <S:c.,  at  lowest  rates. 
Correspondence  about  prices  and  books  solicited.    AU  or^ders  filled  promptly. 

Write  for  our  terms  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Second  hand  boolcs  iMiuflrbty  sold  and  exchangvd. 

Address, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND, 

Danville,  Ind, 
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DanTille,  Indiana.    Repairing  of  all  kinds  neatly  executed  and  warranted.    Teachers  m  need 
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The  growth  oi  this  Institution  has  been  truly  won4eTful.  Oiganized  in  '76  with  only  48 
pu|»ns  it  has  increased  till  its  last  annual  einx>Unieat  was  nearly  700. 

Bvery  needed  fiicility  has  been  promptly  supplied.  The  school  u  well  supplied  with 
libraries,  apparatus,  cabinets,  &c. 

Bvery  Department  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  that  is  easily  accessible  and  freetoialL 
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The  ComatrelAl  dtptrUMlt  has  been  provided  with  the  nevfttt  and  matt  improved  £kc- 
ilities  for  actual  buriness  operations. 

Qtolo0  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  large  cabinet 

The  Autoay  class  has  the  use  oi  several  skulls,  two  skeletons,  a  manikin,  several  mod* 
els,  and  a  full  set  of  excellent  charts. 

The  fivreyiag  and  SogiaeeriBg  classes  have  the  use  of  a  magnificent  set  of  Instruments 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  are  sure  to  be  accommodated 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  after  a  trial  of  one  term.  The  school  stands 
on  its  merit?. 
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J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


IOWA  DIVISION. 

The  Iowa  Division  of  Uie  Chicag^o  School  of  Oratory  will  open  at 

(tucXdLaxfirtfoaa.,  Xo'vita,  •r-uJLy   O,   X660, 

FOB  A  81SSX0N  OF  8XZ  WUXS. 

FUUL   FACULTY   OF   SEVEN    INSTRUCTORS. 

SIXTT  LES$ONS  IN  ELOCUTION  S/s^oo. 

Send  for.cIrcalars  to  PROF.  Wm.  6.  GORDON,  Cor.  Sec*yi  Ia-  Dtv. 

Chicag-o  School  of  Oratory, 
G,  WALTER  DALE,  Prindfal.  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

Cheap  Book  and  Paper  House, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND,  Proprietor. 

A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  books  constantly  on 
hand.    Normal  Publications  a  specialty, 

Thie  Normal  Question  Book,  postpaid,           $^50 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools,    . i  35 

Normal  Outlines  of  the  Common  School  Bmnches, -      .  1  00 

'*  Normal  Teacher "  Parsing  Book,      ^       .........       .  so 

We  can  send  you  any  book,  no  matter  where  published. 

Stationery  of  all  kinds.  Blank  Books,  School  Resfisters,  School  Reports,  Composition 
Books,  Scratch  Books,  Scrap  Books.  Albums,  &c.,  at  lowest  rates. 
Correspondence  about  prices  and  books  solicited.    All  orders  filled  promptly. 

Write  for  our  terms  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Second  hand  books  bought,  sold  and  ezchangped. 

Address, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND, 
\  Danville,  Ind. 

SQJJARB  AND  CUBE  ROOT. 

As  Simple  as  Simple  Addition,  "On  an  entirely  new  plan."  Recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  oyer  two  hundred  high  schools  and  colleges.  Send  for  circulars  describing  the 
method  to  H.  H.  HILL,  107  Madison  St.   Chicago    III. 
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TT|T  Tf^T^flnrQ  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler*  dealer  in  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver- 
•  J»^  •  S*  V/ A^  JJlO^warc,  Spectacles  and  Fine  J-ewelry.  East  side  Public  Square, 
t>anytlle,  Indiana.  Bepaii  ing  of  all  kinds  neati\-  executed  and  warranted.  Teachers  in  need 
of  watches  and  jewelry  shonia  write  lor  prices.' 
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IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS. 

AOSNTS  WANXfiD  FOB 

Casseil's  New  Popular  Educator 

LATEST  REVISED  EDiTiON 

Foroiing  a  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  Klemeotary,  Advanced  and  Technical  BdncAtiaD 
within  ihe  reach  and  capacity  of  all.  The  Popular.  KducatOr  embraces  the  foUowin^  sub- 
jects: 

Acoustics,  Al^bra,  Animal  PhYsiol(^y»  Architecture,  Arithmetic^  Astmoomy,  Book- 
keepti^,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Civil  Service,  Pap^s  on  Commerce,  Natural  History  of,  Com> 

f>arative  Anatomy,  Drawing*,  Elementary,  Electricity,  Englisli,  Eeg'lish  Composition,  Hug' 
ish  Granmiar,  Eng-lish  Juiterature,  Essays  on  lAfe  and  Doty,  Ethnology,  Euclid,  Exercises 
in  Fretich,  French  Correspondence,  French  Reading's,  Cveography,  Geology,  Geoioctr^, 
Geometrical  Perspective,  German,  German  Readinfjrs,  Greek,  Gymnastics,  Heat,  ICstonc 
Sketches*  Hydrostatics,  Italian,  I^nd  Surveying^,  l4ilin,  Ijogurithms,  Logic,'  Magnetism, 
Mathematical  Instruments,  Mechanics,  Mensuration,  Meteorology,  Miueralogyt  Moral 
Science,  MusiC)  Natiu-al  History,  Natural  PhiIosof)hy,  Navigation,  Optics,  Our  Hofiday, 
Painting,  (water  colors),  Penmanship,  Physics,  PoHtidu  Economy,  Rcaolng  and  Elocution, 
Science,  Recreative,  Shorthand,  Sketching  frpm  Nature,  Spanish,  'Teaching,  Theory  and 
Practice  of,  Trigonometry,  Universities,  Papers  on.  University  Middle  Class  Sxaminatioiis. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  books  ever  published.  It  occupies  a 
large  and  important  field  of  popular  Education.  It  is  entirdy  diilbrent  firom  any  and  ail 
Encyclopaedias  as  each  subject  |S  presented  by  a  series  of  progressive  lessons  enabling  ns  to 
learn  ourselves  or  refresh  our  memory.  Thus  German  language  lias  77  lessons,  French  8j 
lesson^  Drawing  90,  Botany  90,  Chemistry  75,  Shorthand  40)  Music  40,  so  on  with  aU  the 
above  subjects.  We  want  teachers  to  act  as  general  local  agents  for  this  work  of  positive 
merit,  which  is  meeting  with  very  popular  favor..  For  full  description,  particulars  and 
special -term  to  agents,  address 

FLANAGAN  &  CLYMER,  Boffido,  N.  Y. 

THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY 

Is  a  book 

THAT  EVERY  FREEMASON  SHOULD  POSSESS. 

It  is  the  only  History  of  FreemasonrfNever  published,  that  has,  by  intelligent  Members  ot 
the  Fraternity,  been  pronounced 

The  Standard  History  of  Freemasonry. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  toindividnal  subscribers  in  Che  United  States. 
It  has  never  been  fin-  sale  in  bookstores,  and  can  not  be  obtained  but  of  agents  appointed  bf 
the  publisher.  Twenty  Freemasons  wanted  as  agents  to  sell  on  commission  this  Work. 
Outfit  $2  by  mail  postpaid.    Address  the  Publisher, 

J  F.BBENNAN, 

83  Johnston  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 

TEACHERS  WANTED!  , 

Apply  immediately  to  the 

EXCELSIOR    TEACHER'S    AGENCY, 

Removed  to  162  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III.  A  prompt,  influential,,  extensive  and 
cheap  agency.    Test  it.  •  .  • 

SUPERIOR  STANDARD  STEEL  PlafS. 


Esterbrook's 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

For  saltr  by  all  stationcr.s,  and  at  wholesale  by 

ESTERBROOK.  STEEF.  PEN  CO.,  zojohn  St.,  New  Yoi*. 
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Per  Annum,  in  advance -. $1-00 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fifty,  per  annum/ -.  75  cts. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

9*Af;enti  WaJited.    Address 

1.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 

Chicago  School  of  Oratory. 

10  WA  DIVISION: 

The  Iowa  Division  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Oratory  will  open  at 
rOB  A  888820K  Of  8IX  WXISS. 

FUIili   PACUIiTY    OF   SEVEN    INSTBFCTOBS. 

SrXTT  LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  Si 54)0. 

Send  for  circulars  to  PBOF.  Wm«  O.  OOBDOK*  Cor.  Sec*y,  la.  Div. 

•  .         Ciucag-Q  School  of  Oratory, 

C.  WALTER  DALE,  Ptmcipal.  BUIULINGTON,  IOWA. 

Cheap  Book  and  Paper  House, 

G.  W.  WAYIiAN D,  Proprietor, 

A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  books  constantly  on 
hand.    Normal  Publications  a  specialty. 

The  Normal  Question  Book,  postpaid,           .       .       . %^  9 

Methods  of  Teachingr  in  Country  Schools,    .        .        . laj 

Normal  Outlines  of  the  Common  School  BrancheSf i  00 

"Normal  Teacher"  Parairtjf  Book » 

Webster's  Uuabridgjed  Dictionary,        .       ". 9  <* 

Worcester's  Dicttonanr            ' 7  5® 

Ch'Hmber's  Encyclopedia  in  Library, .'       .  iS  oo 

Shakespeare,  Complete,            .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        •        *        .        .  i  7S 

Shakespeare,  Complete,  Cloth, 1 00 

Any  Red  Line  Poem,  Gilt  Edge,  very  fine,           •»•        •        •        •,'        •        •  ** 

Any  Poem  in  Dimond  Edition,        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .      '  .        .  9> 

Taine's  English  Literature,  very  fine, ,  .        .        .  j  ^ 

Holbrook's  Grammar,       .       ' .  65 

xoo  Choice  Selections,  No.  i  to  17,           .        .        .        ...        .        .        .        •        .  30 

'    We  can  send  you  any  book,  no  matter  where  published. 

stationery  of  all  kinds,  Blank  Books,  School  Registers,  School  Reports,  Composition 
Books,  Scratch  Books,  Scrap  Books,  Albums,  &c..  at  ^wesi  rates. 
Correspondence  about  prices  and  books  Solicited.    All  orders  filled  promptly. 

Write  for  our  terms  before  purchasing  else wher  e. 

^leoond  hand  books  bongrht  and  sold. 

Address, 

G.  W.  WAYLAND, 

Danville,  Ind. 


THE 


:  « 


CENTRAL  NORM  AL  COLLEGE 


AND 


COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


Has  been  in  existence  four  years— during"  which  time  its  career  has  been  truly  eventful, 
shaken  time  and  a^in  by  calamities  but  in  the  end  a  Iways  crowned  with  success.  The  In- 
stitution was  organized  in  1S76  with  4S  pupils  and  its  present  year  will  enroll  nearly  xooo— 
representing'  many  different , States  and  nearly  all  the-counties  of  Indfansu 


We  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact,  (i)  that  all  the  old  teachers  will  be  retained  next 
year;  (2)  that  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made.  Prof.  J.  A.  Steele  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  National  Normal  at  -Lebanon,  0.|  commcmced  his  work  in  the  Central 
Normal  April  ff),  with  an  energy,  interest  and  ability  which  have  made  him  friends  by  the 
hundred.    Next  year  he  will  have  charge  of  Higher  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  &c. 

Dr.  Tingley  has  made  gteat  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus,  compound  micro* 

scopes,  solar  microscopes,  magneta,  pnlariscopes,  electrical  *nachines,  &c.    The  pupils  have 

taken  hold  of  this  work  with  an  interest  Kardly  anticipated,  and  many  of  them  for  the  bare 

cost  of  the  material  will  go  into  their  tichools  this  Fall  equipped  with  valuable  and  useful  ap- 

"  paratus. 

Prof.  A.  C*  Hopkins,  fornivrly  St'ite  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  took  a  place  in 
the  Faculty  April  so  and  has  built  up  the  Vocal  Music  Department  to  great  popularity.  He 
has  great  ability'  as  Musician  ^nd  Mathematician — in  both  of  which  departments  he  %%'ill 
work  next  year. 

Prof.  G.  Dallas  Lind,  who  has  devoted  so  many  years  to  experimentation  in  Science  is  also 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Facnlty.  With  the  old  teaching  force  and  these  new  additions 
the  Central  Normal  is  now  abend,  we  believe,  of  any  Normal  in  the  west. 

F  A.  O  X  Xj  Z  O?  X  E  S. 

Kver\'  Department  is  wdl  equipped.  The  OlftenUfttry  Department  is  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus and  chemicsUs  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  thousands  of  experiments.    ■ 

KiBitural  Phllosopliy  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  a  large  amount  of 
which  has  been  made  In  the  Steam  Laboratory  of  the  Normal. 

We  have  a  $200  set  of  Surveying:  and  Enirlneeriiig  instruments  which  is  free  to  all 
students  of  this  Department.  ^ 

The  study  of  Mathonkatles  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Tingley's  New  Mathematical 
Blocks  and  Geometrical  Figures. 

Tttjulolosry  is  illustrated  by  manikins,  models,  charts  and  skeletons. 

Geography  and  History  s^rc  illustrated  by  the  necessary  maps  and  charts. 

Wc  challenge  any  school  in  the  country  to  show  better  advantages  and  facilities,  better 
and  cheaper  accommodations,  a  better  class  of  students  or  a  stronger,  more  faithful  and  ac- 
commodating FACUI^TY.  The  Review  Term  of  this  year  will  commence  July  6  and  con- 
tinue four  weeks.  Tlie  Fall  Term  will  begin  August  31st,  iSSo.  Catalogue  and  full  partic- 
ulars on  application. 

Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal. 


DANTIIiLE,  IND. 


DANNER'S 
^EVOLViNG     BOOK     CASES. 

Secured  by  Seven  PateiUs. 
er  5.000 already-  in  kise  all  over  the  United  State*, 
Ja  and  England.  Made  tilt  vialnul  or  ash  as  pre- 
1,  various  Mnea,  styles  and  prices.  Worranteil  to 
complete.' satis  taction  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Illus- 
Catalogfle. 
vare  of  iniitations  and  i  nl  ring  men  tj^  which  some 
s  Vty  to  force  on  the  market.     Address, 

JOHN  DANNER,  Patentee,  ' 
Canton,  Oh 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 
The  Southern  Educational  Monthly. 

A  HoDtbl;  Piipsr  for  T*MiIieT«. 

How  to  be  ■  Better  Teaefaer. 

How  to  Xanace  a  Sohool. 

How  to  ImproTe  •  ael 

FIFTT  CEHTS  PER  rEAR. 

The  Monthlv  numbeii  imonV  Its  t:»ntrihutore  oiMly  loidtne  cducxlorg.    W  aim> 

without  aa  «!durnlLQn»L  i<iiirDiil.      A  fitnstahtly  impmvlnff  li:Ai;hFr  imihca  An   iffiprt 
fiHTy?    Yod  TttxA  as  (TnnsuntJv  the  help  I 

iaive  aim]  ch«:tp,  Uut  avcry  ti;ai:lb.-r  iiiny  take  ll. 

WALKKB,  EVANS  i  COGSWELL,  PiibLiihen 
Charlntno.  S, 


iinil  clcganL    FlK'icH  iniHralc  the  f)Eoi)i!inH< 


r,-u.lK>i    of    tlra 


HOURS  OF  RECREATION. 

A  new  Jopaj^e  Monthly,  devoted  to  Choice  Selections  and  Original  Ma 
ConUins  the  cnam  of  huiuor,  and  Is  j.isl  the  lhiii((  for  srhools,  litcmrj  sntetuUnm. 

""Budd'uitcli's  huraoiou*  atlkk*  an:  excccdiugly  funny.     You  will  be  siiie  to  like  lb. 

^li-e  vi\<a  ll  All  thr  .in\-c«  Indlralird  l>»  the  firsl  nm.ihir.-LEdu.iHiona]  W«.-hly. 
IrrUrestinK  and  Hitruelive  fnim  beifimimE  Di  t-nd.— [iwi.  W.  WilK-r,  Birminj[fauii,  C 
»  n.ippy  hit.    1  r«d  every  urtLelu  of  lludd  Birch  s  10  ray  cIbbs.— IProl.  A,  I-  fonlt. 

W\i\  he  ML-nl  ai  months  nn  trill  for  filieeii  icnts,  in  utimiii.    Undcc  this  after  wc  ci 
pm  age  on  *l™"™-.y '^'I'j^'^j^,^,^^  ^  Mviiopolitan  Bloca,  ChlLago,  ] 


A  Valuable  Discovery. 


[HE  DIAMOND  BLACKBOAM 

* 

PREPARATION. 


This  is  not  a  liquid  slating  but  an  entirely  new  composition  invetited  b_v 
Dr,  Joseph  Tingley  in  his  chemical  laboratory  at  Greenca«tle  ten  years  ago. 
Its  special  qualities  have  been  thoroughly  tested  since  that  time,  and  prov- 
ing to  be  so  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
made,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  and  heartily  recom- 
mended as  being  the  Ne  Plus  Vliru  as  a'coating  for  school  boards.  It  can 
be  used  on  wood,  plaster,  paper,  cloth  or  metal.  It  requires  neither  an  ex- 
pensive camel's  hair  brush  nor  an  experienced  painter,  any  one  can  apply 
it  easily.  These  are  not  samples  of  sand  paper,  but  of  a  hard  smooth  su*- 
face  which  bites  the  chalk  delightfully  and  noiselessly.  It  erases  de€tn  as 
new  and  the  pleasant  sensation  of  writing  on  a  new  ooard  is  ever  present- 
It  is  ir^G  from  glare — marks  can  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  room.  It 
will  last  ten  years.  It  w^ill  cover  more  than  twice  as  much  surface  as  any 
liquid  slating.  Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  blue  and  green  as  be- 
ing more  beautiful,  ornamental,  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye  and  cheer- 
ful than  that  sombre,  rayless,  cheerless  and  depressing  band^of  mourning 
now  round  your  school  rooms.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  Sunday-schools  and 
singing  and  writing  teachers. 

"After  having  tried  several  compositions  we  find  this  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  in  every  particular.  In  one  of  the  school  buildings  it  has  last- 
ed for  six  years  and  seems  now  as  good  as  when  first  put  on." 

E.  D.  Anderson, 
Alphkus  Birch, 
Alvah  Brock  way, 
City  school  trustees,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

"In  all  respects  the  best  I  have  seen."  F.  P.  Apams, 

Pr.  Nor.  Col.,  Danville,  Ind. 

"Superior  in  beauty,  durability  and  usefulness."  J^^-  ^'  Ray, 

Supt.  Robert's  Park  S.  o.,  Indianapolis. 

"I  regard  it,  whether  in  tints  or  black,  as  being  far  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind."  John  Clark  Ridpath,  Author  U.  S.  Histories. 

"One  coat  on  boards  in  constant  use  has  lasted  in  my  room  over  fite 
years."  J.  B.  Demottb,  Ind.  Ash.  University. 

"The  best  by  far  of  anything  in  the  blackboard  line  I  have  met  with  in  an 
experience  of  seventeen  years.  ■»  P.  McNi^tt,  Prof.  Math.,  I.  A.  U.  < 

Send  one  cent  stamp  for  circujar  telling  how  to  make  and  use  a  good 
school  board. 

PRICK — $vOO  a  gallon;  $1.50  a  qt;  $1:00  a  pint.     Brush  25  cts.     Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.     Liberal  discount  to  the  trade* 
Made  and  'iold  bv 

J.  TINGLEY  &  SON, 
Normal  Laboratory, 
DANVILLE,  IND. 


THE 


CENTRAL  NORM AL  COLLEGE 


AND 


COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


\ 

Has  been  in  ejtlstence  four  years — during  which  time  it9><areer  has  been  truly  eventful, 
shaken  time  Hnd  U|^ain  by  e.iUimities  but  in  the  end  always  crowned  with  success.  The  In- 
stitution was  organized  in  1S76  with  48  pupils  and  its  present  year  will  enroll  nearly  jooo— 
representing^  many  different  States  and  nearly  aii  the  counties  of  Indiana. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact,  (1)  that  all  the  old  teacherjs  will  be  retained  next 
year;  (a)  that  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made.  Prof.  J.  A.  Steele  for  raiany  years 
connected  with  the  ^National  Normal  at  Lebanon,  O.,  commenced  his  work  in  tlifc  Ceotrai 
Normal  April  ao,  with  iim  energj',  interest  and  ability  which  have  made  him  friends  by  the 
hutidred.    Next  year  he  will  have  charg^e  of  Higher  Mathematics,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  &c. 

Pr.  Tipgley  has  mad  "great  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  apparatus,  compound  micro- 
scopes, solar  microscopes,  magnets,  polariscopes,  electrical  'uachines,  &c.  The  pupils  have 
taken  hold  of  this  work  with  an  interest  hardly  anticipated,  and  many  of  them  for  the  bare 
cost  ofthe  material  will  go  into  their  schools  this  Fall  equipped  with  valuable  and  useftil  ap- 
paratus. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Hopkins,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  took  a  place  in 
the  Faculty  April  aoand  has  built  up*  the  Vocal  Music  Department  to  ^eat  popularity.  He 
has  great  ability  as  Musician  and  MathematiciuR — in  both  of  which  departments  he  will 
work  next  year. 

Prof.  G.  Dallas  Lind,  who  has  devoted  •lo  manv  years  to  experimentation  in  Science  is  also 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  Faculty.  With  the  old  teaching  force  and  these  new  additions 
the  Central  Normal  is  now  ahead,  we  believe,  of  any  Normal  in  the  west. 

r" -A.  C  I  ±- 1  O?  I  B  S. 

Every  Department  is  well  equipped.  The  Cl&eiiilstry  Department  is  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  thousands  of  experiments. 

Nfttara^l  Philosophy  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  a  large  amount  of 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Steam  Laboratory  of  the  NormuL 

We  have  a  $ZOO  set  of  Surveylnsr  ftnd  Snglneering  instnuncnts  which  is  free  to  all 
students  of  this  Department. 

The  study  of  Mathematics  is  facilitated  by  tlic  use  of  Tingley's  New  Mathematical 
Blocks  and  Geometrical  Figures. 

Physiology  is  illustrated  by  manikins,  models,  charts  and  skeletons. 
\     <fteography  and  History  arc  illustrated  by  the  necessary  maps  and  charts. 

We  challenge  any  school  in  the  country  to  show  better  advantiiges  and  facilities,  better 
and  cheaper  accommodations,  a  belter  class  of  students  or  a  stronger,  more  faithful  and  ac- 
commodating FACULTY'.  The  Review  Term  of  this  year  will  commence  July  6  and  con- 
tinue four  weeks.  The  Fall  Term  mil  begin  August  31st,  iSSo.  Catalogue  and  full  partic* 
ulars  on  application. 

Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal. 


DANVIIiLE,  IND. 


CREATE  AN*  INTEREST  IN  YOL'R  CLASSES. 


Save  time  and  teach  penmanship,  use  of  capitals  and  abbreviations,  diAcrit- 
ical  markSf  &c.,  by  using 

The  ''Normal  Teacher"  Spelling  Book. 

.      By  G.  DALLAS  LIND. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ruled  blank  book  for  writing  spelling  lessons 
it  will  contain  the  following  valuable  matter: 

I.     Diacritical  marks,  their  names  and  explanation  of  their  uses. 
2".    The  principal  available  rules  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  u?e  of  capi- 
tals and  punctuation. 

3.  '  Hints  in  teaching  spelling. 

4.  Model  spelling  lessons  and  directions  for  using  the  book. 

5.  An  outline  of  orthography  and  orthoepy,  valuable  for  study  and  ref- 
erence. 

WILL  BE  READT  AUG,  /^. 
Price,  20  cts.     Sample  for  examination  with  view  to  introduc-ion  15  cts. 
Address, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 
Prop.  Normal  Teacher  Pub.  House, 

DAJSIV^^LE,  IND. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 


Bt-Il-  of  PuPf  Copper  and  Tin  f<-.r  Cl^wrbetj 

■ichociU,  Firt-  Alarms.  Farni'^,  etc.    Kl'LLi 


Warranted,  (ataiocif  st-ni  Fr?*-. 
VANOUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincuin»tt,  O. 


TTyOODl.AlTD&i?|*St 

W    LATEST!        ^^  Jansen,  Mcilurs 
.  BEST f^gf  ACQ.,     Chicago. 

't&  ACROSS 


By  S.  W. 


THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY 

Is  a  brx>k 

THAT  EVERY  FREEMASON  SHOULD  POSSESS. 

It  is  the  only  History  of  Frieni.is«»nry  ever  pvibJished,  thai  has,  hy  inteJUgent  Members  ol 
the  Kr.ilcrnitx ,  Ixjtn  pronounced 

The  Standard  History  of  Freemasonry. 

Thirty  ihfmsand  copies  of  it  h;ivel>ecn  sold  to  individual  subscTil^rs  in  the  Unittrd  ScAtes. 
It  h.is  rover  neen  for  s.ilc  in  Unjk^tores,  ;ind  can  not  be  obtained  but  of  A^nts  a|ypotntei3  Hy 
the  p':>:li-h<  r.  Twi  ntv  I'reetr.n->nn.«,  wanted  .•<  :ig-cnls  to  .sell  on  commission  thia  worlf. 
Outfit  $3  by  ir.nil  povtp.tid.     Address  the  rubli^her, 

J  F.  BRENNAN, 

S3  Johnston  Buildmg",  Cincinnati,  O. 


r 


THE 

A  MONTHLY  P^IODICAL  ■ 

Devoted  to  tke\Dtssemination  of  Normal  PrincifUs  and  to 

Prctciical  School   Work. 


J 


Per  Annum,  in  advailte         -        -        -        -     .  -        -       -        -        $1.00 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fiftjr,Jper  annum 75  cts. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

B^ Agents  Wanted.  'Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 


f 


Chicago  School  of  Oratory. 

IOWA  DIVISION. 

The  Iowa  Division  of  the  Chicagro  School  of  Oratory  will  open  at 

Fos  A  ssfisiOH  or  sn  waxss. 
FUIili   FACULTY,  OF    SEVEN    INSTRUCTORS. 

SIXTY  LESSONS  IN  ELOCUTION  Sis^oo. 

Send  for  circulars  to  PROS*.  Wm.  G.  GORDON,  Cor.  Sec*y,  la.  DIt. 

Chicago  School  of  Oratory, 
G,  WALTER  DALE,  Prindpal.  BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

Cheap  Book  and  Paper  House, 

G.  W.  WAYLAirD,«Proprietor. 

A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  boolcs  constantly  on 
hand.     Normal  Publications  a  specialty. 

The  Normal  Question  Book,  postpaid,           ..       .       .       ..       .       .        .  $150 

Methods  of  Teachinsr  in  Country  Schools,    .'.       .        .        .        .        ..        .  115 

Normal  Outlines  of  tne  Common  School  Branches, ^      .  1  00 

••  Nwrnal  Teacher "  Parsing  Book, •  ,       .  aq 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 900 

Worcester's  Dictionary            ..............  7  50 

Chamber's  Bncydopedia  in  Library, iSoo 

Shakespeare,  Complete, .        .       T  i  75 

Shakespeare,  Complete,  Cloth,       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       ^       .'       .  i  oo 

Any  Red  Line  Poem,  Gilt  Bdge,  very  fine,           4  00 

Any  Poem  in  Dimond  Edition,       ...........  '90 

Taine's  English  Literature,  very  6ne, "    ,        .        .  raj 

Holbrook's  Grammar, .•......;.  65 

100  Cb<Mce  Selections,  ^o.  i  to  17,          .        .        .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  30 

We  can  send  you  any  book,  no  matter  where  published. 

Stationery  of  all  kinds,  Blank  Books,  School  Registers,  School  Reports,  Compontion 
B  toks.  Scratch  Books,  Scrap  Books,  AlbumjS;  &c.,  at  lowest  rates. 
Correspondence  about  prices  and  books  solicited.  'AH  orders  filled  promptly. 

Write  for  our  terms  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Second  hand  books^bou^ht^and  sold. 

Address, 

G.  W,  WAYLAND, 

Danville*  Ind. 


THE 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


AND 


COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


Hju  beett  in  existence  Tour  ye.irs — during"  which  time  its  career  has  been  truly  eventful, 
shaken  time  and  again  by  calamities  but  in  the  end  always  crowned  with  success.  The  In- 
stitution was  orgunizcfd  in  iS'j6  with  4S  pupils  aQd  its  present  year  will  enroll  nearly  1000^ 
representing"  many  different  St^ites  and  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Indiana. 

T  'W/'  O     F  .^^  O  T  S  - 


We  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact,  (i)  that  all  th^  old  teachers  will  be  retained  next 
year;  (»)  that  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made. 

EXPENSES: 

Tuition,  per  term  often  weeks,  in  advance,                                         .  $8.00 

Tuition,  per  Review  Term  of  six  weeks,  in  advance,      .  5.00 

Tuition,  in  advance,  for  four  terms,  ten  weeks  each,           .        .        .  27.00 

Board',  in  clubs,  per  week, '' .        .    $1.50  to  i. 80 

Popular  price  of  board  per  week, 1.50 

Board  in  private  families  per  week, 2.00 

Room  rent  per  week  in  private  family  not  to  exceed                     ,•  "     .50 


Every  Department  is  well  equipped.  The  Chemistry  Department  is  supplied  with  ap> 
paratus  and  chemicals  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  thousands  of  experiments. 

Natural  Pbilosophy  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  a  large  amount  of 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Steam  Laboratory  of  the  Normal. 

We  have  a  $9O0  set  of  Surveyliifl:  and  EngrlneerlDg  instruments  which  is  free  to  all 
students  of  this  Department. 

The  study  of  MAihemattes  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Tingley's  New  Mathematical 
Blocks  and  Geometrical  Figures.    . 

Phyftiolog^  is  illustrated  by  manikins,  models,  charts  and  skeletons. 

QeogTB^phy  and  History  are  illustrated  by  the  necessary  maps  and  charts. 

We  challenge  any  school  in  the  country  to  show  better  advantages  and  facilities,  bett  SJ 
and  cheaper  accommodations,  a  belter  class  of  students  or  ft  stronger,  more  faithful  and  ac* 
commodating  FACULTY. 

The  Fail  Term  will  begin  August  31st,  i3Sa  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  on  applica* 
tion. 

Address  •  ' 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  PrlncipaL 
DANVILLE,  IND. 


THE 


RLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKS 

FOR  10  TO  35  CENTS. 

Books  of  the  "Standard  Series"  Now  Beady! 

}Ve  ar*  adding  rafWy  io  fhe  list.     Unless  distinctly  ftated  (Ukermiset  eotry  book  in  this 

Series  is  given  wholly  unabridged. 

These  books  are  printed  in  lavge  type,  on  good  [japer,  and  iti%  bound  m  heavy  card  maaJIIa. 

No.  I.— John  Ploughman's  Talk.  (Usual  price,  $i.)i  By  Rev.  Charles  IL  Spur^eon;  and 
**  On  the  Choice  of  Books,"  (Usual  price,  go  cts.)  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Both  in  cm^  12 
cents.  The  famous  book  entitled  "John  Ploughman's  Talk,"  by  Spiirgeoo,  the  great  Lon- 
don preacher,  is  written  in  a  semi'humorous  vein,  but  every  word  is  a  grain  o?  gold.  It 
has  had  an  immense  sale  in  England,  and  is  ouoted  everywhere. 

No.  a. — Manliness  of  Christ.  (Usual  price,  $1.)  By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "Tom 
Brown's  School-Da\^,"  etc.    A  new  and  very  popular  book.    10  cents. 

No. 3.— MaCaulay's  ES3A.YS.  "Milton,"  "Dryden,"  "Bunyan,"  "History,"  "Samuel 
Johnson,"  two  essays,  "  Athenian  Orators,"  and  "  Montgomery's  Poen»."  (Usual  ^rice, 
^i.)  By  Lord  Macaulay.  15  cents.  -These  essays  rank  among  the  finest  writings  in  tbe 
Bnglish  language.  Those  on  Milton,  Bunyan,  and  Johnson  are  included  in  the  C'hautau* 
qua  Series. 

No.  4^ — Light  OP  Asia;  or,  The  Great  Renunciation.  Being  the  Life  and  Teaching  of 
Crautaraa,  Prince  of  India  and  Pounder  of  Buddhism.  (Usual' price, -^1.50).  By  Edwin 
Arnold.,  15  cent^.  This  is  a  new  and.  very  remarkable  Poem.  Of  it  Oliver  WrndcU 
Holmes  says:  "Its  tone  is  so  lolly  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  but  the  New 
Testament." 

No.  5. — Imitation  of  Christ,    (Usual  price,  $1.    By  Tliomas  A.  Kempis.    15  cents. 

Nos.  <5  and  7.— Lifjbof  Christ.  (Usual  price,  l^-go  )  By  Canon  Farrar.  Without  Notes. 
Tlie  Contents  and  Comprehensive  Index  in  fall.  Issued  in  two  parts.  Per  part,  ac  cents. 
This  is  the  most  popular  "  Life  6f  Christ "  which  has  been  written  since  the Crospels  were 
closed.    Nearly  300,003 copies  have  been  soldi    It  should  be  in  every  family- 

No.  8.— Carlylb's  Essays  "  Goethe,"  "  Burns,"  "  Luther's  Psahn,*'  "SchUlef,"  "  Mem- 
oirs of  Mirabeau,"  "  Death  of  Goethe."    (Usual  price,  $1).    ao  cen^s. 

Nos.  9' and  10.— Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  (Former  price,  $6).  B^  Canon  Farrar. 
Without  notes.  Comprehensive  Contents  and  Index  Complex.  Issued  in  -two  parts.  Per 
part,  25  cents. 

No.  II,— SELF-ClTLTtTRE:     INTELLECTUAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  MORAL.     (Usual  price,  $.1 .)      By 

Johri  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  cents.  A  very  valua- 
ble book-    Every  young  man  in. the  country  should  re«id  and  study  it.  "" 

Nos.  la- 19.— Popular  History  of  England.  (Former  price,  $iS  and  3$.)  By  Charles 
Knight.  Notes,  Appendix,  and  letterpress  complete,  in  eight  parts.  Per  part,  35  cent& 
In  two  large  volumes,  ttound  in  cloth,  $1.75;  same  in  one  volume,  cloth,  $3'5o;  tnon«  lar^ 
volume,  sheep,  $(.00;  same  in  two  volumes,  £5;  in  French  imitation  of  morocco,  one 
large  volume,  $|.So;  the  same  in  two  volumes,  $5.50.    "  The  best  History  of  England  for 

•  the  general  reader  is  Knight's  Popular  History,  h'or  a  single  history  which  may  serve 
for  constant  use  and  reference  in  the  library,  or  for  frequent  reading,  it  is  to  be  preferred 
to  every  other." — [Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  Lll  D.  We  print  from  new  ^pe,  set  up  wholly 
for  this  work.    No  American  reprint  can  conipare  witn  this  edition.  « 

Nos.  ao  and  2 1. — Letters  to  Workmen  and  Laborers.  Fors  Clavi/fera.  (Usual  price, 
$a.)    By  John  Ruskin.    Issued  in  two  parts.    Per  part,  15  cents. 

No.  aa.— Idyls  of  the  King.    By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate  of  England.     aO  cents. 

No.  23.— Rowland  Hill;  His  Life,  ANecDOTSs,  and  Pulpit  Sayings.  By  VernMi  J. 
Charlesworth.    Introduction  by  Spurgeon.    Fit  st  American  reprint.     15  cents. 

No.  aA. — Town  Geology.  (Usual  price,  $1.50.)  Bv  Charles  Kin^sky.  15  cents.  Wntten 
in  Canon  Kingsley's  inimitable  style.  It  treats  of:  I.  The  Soil  of  the  Field.  IL  The 
Pebbles  in  the  Street.  III.  The  Stones  in  the  Wall.  IV.  The  Coal  m  the  Fire.  V.  The 
Lime  in  the  Mortar.    VI.    The  Slate  on  the  Roof. 

No.  as . — Alfred  the  Great.  (Usual  price,  f  i  .50.)  By  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  **  Tom 
Browne  at  Oxford,"  "The  Manliness  of  Christ,"  etc    20  cents.  ,     .» 

No.  a^.— Outdoor  Life  in  Europe.  By  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Weston.  Thwing,  author  of 
"  Hand-book  oY Illustrations,"  "  Vocal  Culture,"  etc.    A  new^  copyrighted  book,  and  ful* 

ly  illustrated,    ao  cents.    This  new  volume  is  full  of  novel  interest. 

No.  27. — Calamities  of  Authors.  By  I.  Disraeli,  author  of  "  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
etc .    20  cents. 

We  will  send  circulars  for  distribution.  Who  will  help  to  circulate  them  in  factories, 
among  clerks  in  great  stores,  among  the  miners — everywhere? 

The  ;ihove  books  are  for  sale  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  are  sent  bjr  the  publish  - 
ers, />osi/>(ud,  on  receipt  of  price.     Mention  you  s.i\v  this  advertisement  in  Normal  Teacher. 


I.  K.  FUNK  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

10  and  12  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
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T-AJBUE   OF    COaTTENTTS. 

F 

11c  EiFEHiHEim.    y.  £.  Baktr.... 

TrtO*/* 

Examination  DirAHTMBirr 

^ 

> 

DANTILIE, IRUIASA: 

J.  K.  ^HKKRru.,  i„„ 


THE 


A-  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

Devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of  Normal  Principles  and  to 

Practical  School   Work, 


Per  Annum,  in  advance         -        -  -        -        -        -        -        $ijoo 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fifty,  per^  annum 75  cts. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

|3F*Affenls  Wanted     Address 

B.  UEBEB  UQLBBOOK,  \  *»««»"' 

J.  E.  SHERRUiL,  Publisher, 

^ DANVILLE,  ma 

(IN   PRESS.) 


OUTLINE  OF  ELOCUTION 


AND 


Comprehensive  Manual  of  Principles. 


This  book  is  the  only  thoroaghly  simplified  and  comprehensive  self-instructor  in  Eiocutioo 
Before  the  Public.  * 

The  exercises  are  copious  and  explicitly  illustrated  by  striking  and  pertinent  examples. 
The  Outline  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  definitions  jfiven  are  models  of  text- 
book literature  for  conciseness  and  clearness.  No  one  interested  in  this  studv  can  id!ord  to 
be  without  this  ^reat  work.  It  is  certainly  Par  ExcelUticey  the  leading-,  .book  of  it*  class. 
The  twelve  brief  Essays  appended  to  the  work  are  clear  discussions,  In  ^ort  conversations, 
of  subjects  discussed  no  wnere  else  in  print.  "    '. 

All  who  have  followed  Prof.  Dale  in  his  popular  "Talks  "  on  Elocution  in  the  Nortnal 
Teacher  durinsf  the  past  two  years  may  form  some  idea  of  his  ability  tx)  treat  his  subj^t  in 
a  pleasing'  ana  at  the  same  time  practical  manner. 

The  book  contains  a  largt:  number  of  choice  selections  iuranged  under  two  f^encral  heads 
—Teachiti/^  Selections  tLnS  Iffadin^  Selections.  It  will  contain  no  selections  not  availabfc 
as  a  public  readinsp.  Every  selection  will  be  a  fi^f m.  The  work  will  be  printed  on  heavy 
book  paper,  bound  in  handsome  style  and  will  be  sold  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.50. 

EXTRAORDINARY   OFFERS  I 

we  desire  to  ^ell  the  first  edition  before  it  is  issued  from  the  press,  and  all  who  will  send 
us  their  names  noiTa  with  $1  00  enclosed,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  by  mail  post  fi^ec, 
Dec.  15th,  1880. 

AH  who  will  send  us  their  names  noWf  stating  that  they  will  take  and  pay  for  a  copy 
Dec.  iStii,  18S0,  can  have  one  for  $1.25. 

All  books  af\cr  Dec.  isth,  will  be  sold  for  $1.50. 

The  book  and  the  Normal  Teacher  for  one  year  wi^l  be  given  for  $1.75  if  ihc  names  arf 
sent  in  before  Dec.  isth.  •  ^ 

Send  in  your  orders  fof  the  book  to  be  delivered  at  once  upon  its  issue.  Agents  will  find 
this  book  one  which  will  sell  equally  well  if  not  better  than  our  other  books. 

Agents  Wanted; 

ADDRESS 

jr.  £:.  SIIJB:X2.RI1L.IL.,  PubUsher, 

DANVILLE,  INDIANA. 


THE 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


AND 


COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


Has  been  in  existence  four  years — during'  which  time  its  career  has  been  .truly  eventful, 
shaken  time  and  again  by  calamities  but  in  the  end  always  crowned  with  success.  The  In- 
stitution was  or^nized  in  1S76  with  4S  pupils  and  its  present  y^ar  will  enroll  nearly  1000— 
'representing'  many  different  States  and  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Indiana. 

»I»-^^7"0     IF'-A.OI'S- 

We  call  especial  attention  to  die  fact,  (i)  that  all  the  q\d  teachers  will  be  retained  next 
-year;  (a)  that  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made. 

EXPENSES : 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks,  in  advance, $8.00 

Tuition,  per  Review  Term  of  six  weeks,  in  advance/     .                 .  5.00 

Tuition,  in  advance,  for  four  terms,  ten  weeks  each,           .                 .  27.CO 

-Board,  in  clubs,  per  week, $1.50 to  1.80 

Popular  price  of  board  per  week, 1.50 

Board  in  private  families  per  week, ,  2.Q0 

Room  rent  per  week  in  private  familj  not  to  exceed            .  .50 


Every  Department  is  well  equipped.  The  Cbemlstry  Department  is  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus and  chemicals  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  thousands  of  experiments. 

Natural  Plillosopl&y  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  a  large  amount  ot 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Steam  Laboratory  of  the  Normal.  . 

We  have  a  $200  set  of  Survey  Insr  2nd  'Engtn9erii^g  instniments  which  i§  free  to  ftU 
students  of  this  Department. 

The  study  of  HaUieiiiatlcfl  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  Ting-ley's  New  Mathematical 
Blocks  and  Geometrical  Figures. 

"Pfkj^ologW  is  illustrated  by  manikins,  models,  charts  and  skeletons. 

Oe€i§prmpi^y  and  History  are  illustrated  by  the  necessary  maps  and  charts. 

We  challenge  any  school  in  the  country  to  show  better  advantages  and  facilities,  better 
and  cheaper  accommodations,  a  belter  class  of  students  or  4  stronger,  more  faithful  and  ac  • 
commodating  FACULTY. 

Thfi  Fall  Term  will  begin  August  31st,  18S0.  Catalof^e  and  full  particulars  on  applica- 
tion. 

Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  PrincipaL 
DANVILLE,  IND. 


^ 


HOUSE  ESTABLISHED  1827. 


74  Highest  Prizes  for  Our  Unrivaled  Products. 

Silver  Medal,  Paris,  1867. 

Medal  for  Proy;Tes8,  Vi«aina,  1873. 
Medal  for  Merit,  Vienna,  1873. 
Higfhest  Award,  Centennial  1876. 

2  GOLD  MEDALS,  PARIS,  1878. 

DIXON'S 

PATENTED  AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

The  Dixon  American  Grapliite  Penoils  liave  now  been  in  the  market  7  yrv. 

THEY  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 

NO  SCHOOL  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  THEM. 

NO  STUDIO  IS  FURNISHED  WITHOUT  THEM. 

THEY  ARE  UNEQUALED  FOR  TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 

MAKE  FINER  AND  MORE  PERFECT  LINES. 

GREATER' VARIETY  OF  SHADING  FOR  ART  WORK. 

LEADS  ARE  BLACK,  SMOOTH,  STRONG,  PLEASANT. 

Ten  grades  of  leads,  as  follows,  viz. :    Similar  grade  to  the  European  stamp  of 

T  7  B— Very  very  soft.  .(B  B  B) 

V  8— Very  soft (B  B) 

B— Soft (BandNo.  i) 

S  lC--Soft  medium (H  B  and  No.  a) 

X  B— Medium  black . . .  (P) 

H—Medium (H  and  No .  3) 

X  a— Medium  hard . . . .  (H  H) 

H— Hard ....(H  H  H  and  No.  4) 

V  a— Very  Hard (HH  HH  and  No.  5) 

TVa— Very  very  hard.  .(H  H  H  H  H  H) 

These  pencils  are  superior  to  any  made  in  Europe.  The  leads  are  much  finer  and  more 
perfectly  graded.  The  hard  grades  are  perfect  for  architects,  draughtsmen  and  engineers, 
ane  the  softer  and  medium  grades  are  unequaled  for  art  work. 

TESTIMONIALS, 

!'  Dear  Sir: — I  find  the  Dixon  Graphite  Artists*  Pencils  admirable;  well  adapted  to  clear, 
sharp,  and  delicate  work."    Truly  yours,  D.  Huntington,  Pres.  NaL  Academy  of  Design, 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  Art  Department,  New  York,  July  5,  x^fs 

"  Prom  a  careful  trial  now  of  several  months,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they  tax  exceed  any 
I  have  ever  used."    Very  respectfully  yours,  William  Main  Smilie. 

"  Dear  Sir: — I  find  your  Dixon  American  Graphite  Artists'  Pencils  smooth,  free  from  gril; 
and  altogether  excellent  for  my  work."  Yours  obediently,  Frank  Bellew,  Nat.  Acadeisy 
of  Design,  N.  Y. 

Packer  Colleg^iate  Instite,  Brooklyn,  Oct.  i,  1S77. 

"  Myself  and  sister,  in  *eachin^  our  Drawing  Classes,  use  yc^r  Dixon  Pencils,  and  wc 
prefer  them  to  any  other."    Virginia  Gran  berry,  teacher  of  Drawinj^,  Packer  Institate. 

"Dear  Sir: — Your  very  excellent  pencils,  stamped  Dixon's  American  Graphite  PenciU, 
substitute  the  exhaustedmines  of  Barrowdalt  in  Cumberland.  Your  artists*  pencil* are  in 
strength  and  smoothness  tlie  best  I  have  ever  had  in  my  hand.  Yours  truly,  Coo^tantiiK 
Hertzberg,  Professor  of  Drawing,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

IF  lOVR  STATIONER  DOES  NOT  KEEP   THEM,  SEND  g  CENTS  FOR 
—^\  SAMPLES, 

\  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  QQ., 


\ 


\  JERSEY  CITY,  N.J.  j 


\ 
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'S'^  .^ikL.  j^i^  ;i^l%^.i^.^^^n^. . 


THE 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

Devaied  to  the  Dissemination  of  Normal  Principles  atid  to 

Practical  School   Work^ 


Per  Annum,  in  advance         -  -        $i.oo 

In  Clubs  of  five  to  fifly,  pjr  annum        -        -        -  7^  cts» 

Single  copies  sent  lor  a  three-cent  stamp. 

IV^Ayencs  Wanted     Address 

R.  MEBER  HOLBROOK,  J  *"'"*"• 


J.  E.  SHEBBILIi,  Publisher, 

DANV[I.LE,  INI). 


<IN  PRESS.) 


OUTLINE  OF  ELOCUTION 

AMD 

Comprehensive  Manual  of  Principles. 


This  book  is  the  only  thornti^hly  simplified  and  comprehensive  self- instructor  in  Elocatioiv 
Before  the  Pablic. 

The  cxt:rcises  are  copious  and  explicitly  illustrated  by  striking  and  pertinent  examples. 
The  Outline  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  definitions  jfiven  arc  models  of  text- 
book literature  for  conciseness  and  clearness.  No  o  ie  interested  in  this  study  can  afford  to 
be  \vitlioul  this  ereat  work.  It  is  certainly  Par  BxcelUnce^  the  leadinif  book  of  its  chiss. 
The  twelve  brief  Essays  anpended  to  the  work  are  clear  discussionsi  in  short  conyersaUonSr. 
of  subjects  discussed  no  where  else  in  print. 

AH  who  hive  followed  Prof.  D lie  in  his  popular  " Talks "  on  Klocution  in  the  Norm.al 
Teicher  during  the  past  two  years  m  ly  form  some  idea  of  his  ability  to  treat  his  sabject  ia 
a  pleasing  and  at  the  satne  time  practical  manner. 

Thi;  book  conUiins  a  larjje  number  of  choice  selections  arr.ing-ed  under  two  jjeneral  heads^ 
— -TVAtrZ/iV;^  S (flections  and  /i^^a<//4^  Selections.  It  will  contain  no  selections  not  available 
as  a  public  readinjf.  Every  selection  will  be  a  gt-m.  The  work  will  be  printed  on  heavy 
hook  paper,  bound  in  handsome  style  and  will  be  sold  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.50. 

EXTRAORDINARY   OFFEBSl 

we  desire  to  «sell  the  first  edition  before  it  is  issued  from  the  press*  and  all  who  will  send 
us  their  names  nOW.  with  $i.03  enclosed,  wUl  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  by  mail  post  free» 
Dec.  15th,  iSSo. 

All  who  will  send  us  their  names  HOW)  statino^  that  they  will  take  and  pay  for  a  copy 
Der.  T5th,  iSSo,  can  have  one  for  S'«^5- 

All  books  after  Dec.  if;th,  will  be  sold  for  $1.50. 

The  book  and  the  Normal  Teacher  for  one  year  Will  be  g-iven  for  $1.75  if  the  names  are 
sent  in  before  Dec.  15th. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  the  book  to  be  delivered  at  once  upon  its  issue.  Agents  will  find 
tliis  book  one  which  will  .sell  equally  well  if  not  better  than  our  other  books. 

Agents  Wanted. 

ADDRESS 

J.  E.  SIIEXtK-ILT^,  Publisher, 

Danville,  Indiana. 


THE 


CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


AND 


COMMERCIAL  INSTITUTE, 


Hu  been  in  existence  four  years — durin^^  which  time  Its  career  has  been  ti'uly  eventful, 
shnken  time  and  a^ln  by  calamities  but  in  the  end  always  crowned  with  success.  The  In^ 
stitution  was  organized  in  1876  with  4S  pupils  and  its  present  year  will  enrolI~nearIy  1000-^ 
representing^  ntany  diflerent  States  and  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Indiana. 


wviyjo    F  .ib^  o  rz?  s . 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  fact,  (i)  that  all  the  old  teachers  will  be  retained  next 
year;  (a)  that  several  valuable  additions  have  been  made. 

EXPENSES: 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks,  in  advance,  .  $8.00 

Tuition,  per  Review  Term  of  six  weeks,  in  advance,      .  5.00 

Tuition,  in  advance,  for  four  terms,  ten  weeks  each,  .  27.CO 

Board,  in  clubs,  per  week,        .  .  .    $1.50  to  2.80 

Popular  price  of  board  per  week,  1.50 

Board  in  private  families  per  week,  ......  2.00 

Room  rent  per  week  in  private  family  "not  to  exceed    ...         .50 


Bvery  Department  is  well  equipped.  The  Chemistry  Department  is  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus  and  chemicals  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  thousands  of  experiments. 

Natand  PhllosopKy  is  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  apparatus,  a  large  amount  ot 
which  has  been  made  in  the  Steam  I-Aboratory  of  the  Normal, 

We  have  a  $)800  set  of  Suireylng:  and  ICngineerlD^  instruments  which  is  free  to  all 
students  of  this  Department. 

llie  study  of  Mathentatlca  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  llng^ley's  New  Mathematical 
Bloc]cs  and  Geometrical  Figures. 

Phyaioloffy  Is  illustrated  by  manikins,  models,  charts  and  skeletons. 

■Geosrrapliy  and  History  are  iHtistrated  by  the  necessary  maps  and  charts. 

We  challenge  any  school  in  the  country  to  show  better  advantages  and  facilities,  better 
and  cheaper  accommodaUons,  a  better  class  of  students  or  a  stronger,  more  faithful  and  ac  • 
commodating  FACULTY. 

TIk^  Fall  Term  will  begin  August  ;;ist,  iSSo.  Qitaloguc  and  full  particulars  on  applica^ 
tion. 

Address 

f 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal. 
DANVIIiLiE,  IND. 


4kli.  r.  VdlL  Milif .  Buifflt.  ha. 


NOW  READY 


Issued  August'  xst. 


American  Newspaper  Directory 


FOR 


1880. 


Twefth  Annual  Volume. 
ONE  THOUSAND  AND  FIFTY  PAGES.— Pw*.  Five  JMlars. 


This  work  is  the  recognized  source  of  information  on  the  Statistic*  of  Amencao  News- 
papers. 

Advertisers»  Advertising  Agents,  Editors;  PoUticians  and  the  Deparimeots  of  the  Gov- 
ernment rely  upon  its  statements  as  the  only  recognizej  authority. 

It  g-tves  the  Name  of  all  Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals. 

It  Kives  the  Politics,  Relijfion,  Class  or  Characteristics. 

It  gives  the  Days  of  Issue. 

It  gives  the  Editor's  Name. 

It  gives  the  Publisher's  Niitne. 

It  gives  the  Siz&<of  the  P^)er. 

It  gives  the  Sul^scriptioo  Price. 
•    It  gives  the  Date  of  Establishment,  and  the  best  obtainable  infurmatton  about  the  droi* 
lation,  and  several  valuable  tables  and  classifications. 

Revised  annually,  and  information  brought  down  to  the  latest  date. 

Srnt  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  the  price.    Address 

'  GEO.'  P.  BO  WELL  A  Co.,  Publishers,  {Newspaper  Adveriisityp  Bmream\ 

lo  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


HOPE'™^DEAF 


Garmore's  ArtifichI  Ear  Drums 

BESTOBE  THE  HBABINO  and  perform  the 
work  of  the  timtwnrmi  I>rain.  IWmAin  in  pcMition 
without  aid,  and  are  not  olMerwaM«.  A] I  Con- 
venation  and  even  whispers  be ard  diHtinctly.  Ws  r«- 
ikr  to  thosa  asing  than.  Rend  for  doHcriptive  circular. 
Addreu  CARMORE    A    CO.. 

6.  W.  C4»nier6th  XltSee  §uX  «mlim«a.  O. 


(< 


WANTED,  AGENTS! 

FOR  DR.  WM.  SMITH'S 
DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIQUITIES." 

Two  large,  royal,  octavo  volumes,  2060  doable  column  pages,  600  engra- 
vings. It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Dictionan-  of  the  Bible,  bc^nning  where 
the  Bible  Dictionary  ends,  embracing  the  first  800  years  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Every  student  of  the  Bible  wants  this  Dictionary.  Ten  yearns  time 
has  been  spent  by  nearly  100  of  the  best  scholars  in  England  preparing  this 
Dictionary.     WE  ARE  SOLE  PUBLISHERS  FOR  AMERICA. 

WANTED:  CLERGYMEN,  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  for 
this  work.     NO  COMPETITION.     Address  the 

J.  B.  BURR  PUBLISHING  CO., 

194  Clark  St,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I 


i 


»4 


i 


Vol.  hi.        DECEMBER,  i88a       No.  lo. 
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M/ 


^iLi^i^i:ii^Ll^iiil:ii^L.LLi^tJ^iAi^i^^^ 


U.S.  Bonds.    F.  F.  Pr^g , 

Talks  on  Elocution.    G.  WalUr  DaU 

BEAutiES  ot  UiGBKR  Alokbraic  B^uations.    EtioM  ScInukUr. 

CORRESPONBBNCK. 

Noras  AND  (2ysRiis ,. 

Bditorial  Notes ^ 

Department  of  Theory  and  Practice 

Grammar  Dbfartmbnt 

Examination  Department 

College  Department 

Pl«blishbr's  Department 


K/./iMAi!^jreo    ffAf/mAco. 


B»^ 


BAIVTILLE,  INDIINA; 

B.  HEB£B  HOUSBOOK,      f  BdltoT*. 


m\ 


The  Normal  Teacher   '< 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

Devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of  Normal  Principles  and  to 

Practical  School   Work, 


PerAnnum^  in  advance         -      \-       .- $ijoo 

to  fifty,  per  annum        .        .        .        . 
Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 


In  Clubs  of  fire  to  fifty,  per  annum 75  cts. 

"linefe 


J,  E.  SHERBILL.  )  pdltni^ 

R.  UEBEB  UOLSbOOK,  \  *«™'»- 


|air*Agbnta  Wanted.    Address 

J.  E.  SHERBILL,  Publisher, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 


INSTITUTES 


SHOOLD  HEAR 

Prof.  G.  Walter  Dale's 

Course  of   Lectures   on   Elocution  and  Esthetic  Culture. 

His  reputation  as  an  Elocutionist  of  tlioroii^h  culture  nnd  consumnvite  art  is  well  known 
wherever  he  has  npp»arfd,  either  as  a  teacher,  reader,  lecturer,  or  an  author. 

His  lectures  treat  snbjorts  of  vital  importance,  many  of  wiiich  are  sotig-ht  for  in  vain 
amon^  the  hterary  products  of  this  art. 

These  Lectures  are  seven  in  number  on  the  following  topics: 

I.  The  Restorniion  of  a  I-ost  Art. 

II.  The  Mech;<nism  of  Human  Expression. 

III.  Artistic  P-locution. 

IV.  Physical  Culture — Hygienic  and  Aesthetic.  > 

V.  Facial  Kxpression — How  tp  acquire  Facility  in  it. 

VI*    Conversation — The  Science  and  Art  of  Social  Converge. 

VII.  Characterizations  and  Dialects — The  National  and  Provincial  pcculinritics  of  the 
Enjerlish  I/ansruny-e. 

This  course  involves  a  thoroucfh  examination  and  discussion  of  the  entire  f^ound  com 
passed  in  the  broadest  conceplionof  the  term  of  Elocution. 

Prof.  D.ilc's  services  can  be  secured  for  this  entire  course  of  Lectures  including  an  en- 
tertainment tor  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  individual  employins:  him  tor  $ioo,  reser\-injf 
the  privilege  of  g^ivlni^  instruction  to  such  pupils  as  desire  it,  on  his  own  rtccount. 

For  the  course  of  I-.eclures  accompanied  by  m  practical  drills  in  vocal  culture  and  Elocu- 
tion with  entertainment  for  his  own  benefit  $125.00. 

For  the  Lectures,  10  Drills  and  an  entertainment,  all  for  the.  benefit  of  his  miploycra, 
$ii;o.no. 

5>chool  officials  or  private  individuals  who  desire  to  secure  -this  work  may  address  com- 
munications to 

G.  WALTER  DALE, 

CARE    OF 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,         DANVILLB,  IND. 


WHAT  CLASSES  THEY  HAVE 


AT  THE  CRNTRAL 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 


DANVILLE,  IND. 


Grammar.  There  ;ire  three  grades  of  classes  in  Grammar — one  elementary,  one  ad- 
vanced and  another  which  deal?  only  with  the  more  difficult  pMntH  in  Gnvii»nar — difficult 
constructianr,  infinitives,  participles,  analysis  of  difficult  sentences,  &c.  Equal  facilities 
are  not  offered  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Arithmetic.    There  are  three  gtade^  of  ckisses  in  Arithmetic. 

Geography.    CLisses  are  sustained  every  tcnrt  in  this  sul>}ect.  Especial  attention  is  giv- 
en to  Map  Drawing-,  Physical  and  Mathematical  Gcojp^phy. 
'     History.    One  class  every  term  in  History  of  United  States  and  one  in  General  History. 

B.KADINO  AND  Elocution.  These  subject*  have  been  bro&g^ht  to  a'high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence.   See  special  notices  of  Elocution  by  G.  Walter  Dale. 

Spelling.  Methods  of  teaching*  this  branch  and  the  use  ot  diacritical  marks  receive 
careful  attention. 

Anatomy  AND  PhysioEtOGy,  Three  jjrades  of  classes  are  sustained  every  term  in  these 
subjects.    Classes  have  the  free  use  of  nbund:tnt  apparatus. 

The  Natural  Sciences  are  liiu$[ht  every  term  with  the  aid  of  su|>erior  facilities. 

Latin  AND  Grkex.  Four  classes  in  Latin  every  term,  one  in  Greek.  A  class  begins 
Latin  every  term. 

Two  German  Classes  every  term.    No  extra  charge. 

Three  or  four  Algebra  classes  every  term. 

Higher  Mathematics  in  the  hands  of* one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  land.  Surveying 
and  Engineering  taught  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  set  of  instruments. 

Book-Kepplmg>  Two  classes  in  this  subject  every  term.  Facilities  provided  for  Actual 
Business  operations.  This  Department  has  been  made  equal  to  that^  of  any  school  in  the 
land. 

Rhetoric.    Two  classes  every  term. 

Vocal  Music.    Beginning  and  advanced  classes  every  term. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing  every  term. 

English  Literature.  A  S{)ecial  department  has  been  organized  in  this  subject  which 
gives  extra  advantages  and  has  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  result^:. 

Theory  and  Practice,  Tliis  has  become  oi>e  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  depart- 
ments of  the  Institution. 

Manufacture  of  Apparatus.  This  deparlmont  has  accomplished  wondcrfiil  results. 
Our  pupils  learn  to  make  with  a  knife  apparatus  to  illustriite  all  the  principles  of  philoso* 
phy.  Then  they  have  the  free  use  ot  a  steam  Laboratory,  together  with  the  free  aid  of  a 
skillful  mechanic  and  scientist,  to  construct  apparatus  lor  use  in  after  work.  Similar  ad- 
vantages are  not  co  be  bad  at  any  other  institution  in  this  or  adjoining  states. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  Dehatino  and  Letter -writting. 

General  Exercises.  The  entire  school  convenes  each  day  for  miscellaneous  business 
These  exercises  are  so  manaj^d  that  they  are  of  great  profit  to  the  pupils.  Music,  devotion- 
al exercises,  ishort  speeches,  experiments  &c.,  combine  to  induce  every  pupil  to  be  present 
every  time. 

Full  information  given  on  application.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

Board  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  week. 
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HOPE'lDEAF 

Barmore's  Artificial  Ear  Drums 


and  perform  th«  work  of  fch«  ftetwMT 
A l«ar»  In  poMitton,  kai  ImtI alU*  t*  ethM*.  All 
CoriT^rmtion  »n4  eren  whiapera  b«ard  dintiiictlf .  W^ 
xtiurtotteMwIactkMk  8«*nd  for  dMcrfpii w  cirmlac 
QAKIIORK  A  OIIl«  lit  Rmmw  9C Kcw  T«  ' 
•rl}.  W.CMfMrStkAr 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BEU  FQUNORY 

B«Ils  or  Pvr«  Ceppor  m4  Tfa  for  Clwah«% 
8«h«ols,Fir«AtariM.rw«s»«ltt.   FOLLT 
WABBAHTBD.   OatolMM  acnt  Fr««. 
VAIIOUZDI  ftTirr.  €lB«iui««.lll 


lAHTIATIS 


il 

*^ 

^  »,  Cntmatol    Awaid 
M«AUmmI  Diploma,] 
^.  «n«nith«worM.    i_ 
W         PitaaRa«Ma4  ^^,9** 


WHAT  EVERY  NORMAL  GRADUATE 

Should  knoTv^-tlMl  the  furniture  in  every  tchool-rompcaii  be  NiiliiiliU  fTlal 
Baffier»  applied  to  the  leg«  of  chain,  &c.,  desk  UcU,  Ac,  will  «ave  mil  amkm  aad  mm 
school'rooin.  *  Address 

ELASTIC  TIP  OO. 


MBN  will  not  only  save  fnoaey»  but  valuabto  time  m  tim  Ailmcv ' 

PIDS,  (Mich.)  BUSINSSS  COU JEOS,  whve 


YOUNG    the  GRAND  RAI         ,  ,  . 

ceive  a  thoroon^h  quickening  practical  education.    Send  for  CoMcge Jonrnal, 


Teachers,  You  Can  Find  Oat 


.  What  Fowler  and. Wells'  Piirknoix>6xcal  Journal  is  like  now  br 
and  sendinif  your  address  on  a  postal  for  a  back  number  as  sample,  fii«ep 
WELLS,  753  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^^^^^^^ 


Vol..  III.         JANUARY,  1881.  No.  II. 


--^r-  Si  p^-^ 
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The  Normal  Teacher 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

Devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of  Normal  Principles  and  to 

Practical  School   Work. 


Per  Aiinutn,  in  advance  .----,-.         .        $ijOO 

In  Club8  of  five  to  fifty,  per  annum 75  cts. 

Single  copies  sent  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 

R.  UEBER  HOLBROOk,  ]  ^^^^* 

"Agvats  Wanted     Address 

J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Publisber, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

n  mm. 


THE  NORMAl  SPEAKER. 


BT  FRANK  F.  l>RIGO. 


A  Book  Suited  to  the    Wants  of  All ^  from  the  Smallest 
Sclwol'Child  to  the  Oldest  Reader. 


Do  you  want  the  most  el<Miucnl  pass:i^-es  ever  delivered  by  our  }fre:Uc9t  orators? 
Do  you  wnnt  the  most  soul -stirring  patriotism? 
Do  you  WHnt  tlic  ptirest.  tendcrest,  amd  most  ennoblitw  pathos? 

Do  you  want  the  motit  droll,  eccentric  and  liidicrotis  clcscriptions  and  chanicterizutitns* 
Do  you  want  the  rtchest«  rarest  and  most  side-spHtting^  humor? 

Do  you  want  to  aroxise  a  new  inlereKt  In  litenitnrc  and  elocution  amonff  your  pupils? 
Do  you  want  the  selections  recited  hy  the  most  eminent  elocutionists? 
Do  you  want  the  cream,  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  suitable  for  readinj^  or  declaimtnir 
in  schools,  exhibitions,  I iterarv  societies,  picnics,  or  in  the  family  or  pn\'atc  reading  citib ? 

Buy  the  riorinal  Speaker  and  you  will  be  sure  to  tind  in  it  something 
that  will  supply  your  want.  Many  persons  buy  a  great  number  of  books 
m  order  to  get  a  few  first  class  selections;  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
the  weak  and  worn  out  selections  have  been  carefully  avoided,  giving  the 
MOST  REALLY  GOOD  reading  ever  offered  in  one  book.  Prick,  40 
centii. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Address, 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

HENDRICKS  CO.  DANVILLE,  IND. 


WHAT  CLASSES  THEY  HAVE 


AT  THE  CENTRAL 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 


DANVILLE,  IND. 


tCiMAMMAh.  There  nre  three  grades  of  classes  in  Grammar— one  elementary,  one  ad- 
vanced and  another  which  deals  only  with  the  more  difficult  points  In  Grammar— difficult 
construction*,  infinitives,  participles,  analysis  of  diiHcalt  sentences  drc.  Equal  facilities 
are  not  oflcreJ  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Akitiimetic.    Tlicre  are  three  grades  of  clas5cs  in  Arithmetic. 

Geogk  APiiY.  Classes  are  sustained  every  term  in  this  subject.  Especial  attention  is  giv  • 
en  to  Map  Drawing,  Physical  and  Xfathematical  Geography. 

History.    One  class  every  term  in  History  of  United  States  and  one  in  General  History. 

Rkading  and  EijOCVtiox.  These  subjects  h  tve  been  brought  to  a  high  standard  oi  ex- 
cellence.   See  special  notices  of  Elocution  by  G.  Walter  Dale. 

Sp&lung.  Methods  of  teaching;  this  branch  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  receive 
•careful  attention. 

Anatomy  AfVD  PiiYSiotOGV.  Three  grades  of  classes  are  sustained  every  term  in  these 
-<iubjcct.«.    Chuses  have  the  free  use  of  abundant  apparatus. 

The  Natukak  Scirncbs  tire  taught  every  term  with  the  aid  of  superior  facilities. 

Latin  and  Ghhkk.  Four  classes  in  L.itin  every  term,  one  in  Greek.  A  class  begins 
I,atin every  term. 

Two  GtKMAN  Ci.ASSKS  every  term.    Xo  kxtka  chargb* 

Thmek  or  FOUR  Algbbka  classes  every  term. 

TIiGiiEH  Matiikmaticm  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  land.  Surveying 
and  Engineering  taught  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  set  of  mstrnmentS. 

Buok-Kkfpino.  Two  classes  in  this  subject  every  term.  Facilities  provided  for  Actual 
Business  operations.  This  Department  ha.«  been  made  equ.il  to  that  of  any  school  in  the 
■land. 

Riikt<jrk".    Two  classes  every  term. 

Vocal  Mi'sic.    Beginning  and  advanced  classes  every  term. 

Pen>ianship  anp  Drawing  every  term. 

English  Litkrature.  A  sperisil  department  has  been  organized  in  this  subject  which 
gives  extr.i  udv.'intai^eM  and  has  yielded  the  most  siitjsfactory  results. 

Tiibokv  and  Practick.  ThiK  has  become  (me  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  depart- 
ments ot  the  Institution. 

Manufacture  ok  Ai'Pakatvs$.     This  department  has  accomplished  wonderful  results 
Our  pupils  le.irn  to  make  with  a  knife  apparatus  to  illustrate  all  the  principles  of  philoso* 
phy.    Then  they  have  the  free  use  ot  a  steam  Laimratory,  together  with  the  free  aid  of  a 
skillful  mechanic  and  scientist,  to  construct  apparatus  for  use  in  after  work.    Similar  ad- 
vantages are  not  to  be  had  at  any  other  institution  in  this  or  adjoining  states. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to,DEBATiNG  and  Letter -wRrrriNc. 

Genchal  Exehcisrs.  The  entire  school  convenes  each  day  for  miscelLineous  business 
These  exercises  are  fo  managed  that  they  are  of  great  profit  to  the  pupils.  Music,  devotion- 
al exercises,  short  speeches,  experiments  &c.,  combine  to  induce  every  pupil  to  be  present 
<:vcry  time. 

Full  information  given  on  application.    Send  for  Catalogue.    Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 

Hoard  $i.^  o  $3.oo  per  week. 
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The  Normal  Teacher 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL 

Devoted  to  the  Dissemination  of  Normal  Principles  ana  to 

Practical  School  Work. 


TERMS: 

Per^Annum,  in  advance         -       X'   , •     '  $14)0 

'       "      to  fifty,  per  annum  -        -        • 

Single  copies  ietit  for  a  three-cent  stamp. 


InClubsof  five  to  fiflV)  per  annum 75  eta. 

'^►inijrle 


B.  UEBER  UOLBROOK,  \  *■«»*«"• 

J.  E.  SHERRILL;  Publisher, 

'  DA.NVILLE,  IND. 

liiFiiiTir 

l8  a  large  20  page  monthly  with  hand- 
some cover,  $I.OO  per  year. 

It  is  just  what  teachers  nec<l  to  procure  di  il'og-ujs,  chstnicters,  and  choice  seJectione  for 
school  enter  Lai  nmeots.  It  wiH  keep  you  posted  on  the  lutesi  inventions,  discoverte«r  etc  It 
discusses  the  lea-ling  topics  of  the  d:iy  briefly  hut  aby.  It  reviews  the  latest  literature  ol 
the  day.  lt«  pung^jnt  wii  and  choice  iiumoir  will  drive  away  the  blues  ftfler  arduous  labors 
ol  the  school  ropm. 

IT  IS  THE  ONLY   PAPER 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

NOTHING  .  TRASHY  ADMITTED  TO  ITS 
COLUMNS.    IT  CONTAINS: 

Short  Stories, 

Choice  Selections, 

Racy  Orlgriual  Humor,  (by  Budd  Birch). 

Gems  of  Poetry, 

Dialogues,  Etc« 

Puzzles, 

Science  Notea, 

HistorT, 
Geography,  Etc. 

AdU  many  other  thin^si  every  teacher  should  know. 

TTT'ltlx  tlj.e  iToraacistl  •Tesicli.ex  ^3L.BO  per  ^rea-r. 

r^JVo  prtm  in  m  with  this  offer.    A  DDR  ESS 

J.  E.  SHERRILL, 

HENDRICKS  CO.'  DANVILLE,  IND. 


WHAT  CLASSES  THEY  HAVE 


AT  THE  CENTRAL 


NORMAL  COLLEGE 


DANVILLE,  IND. 


-  Gkammah.      There  art;  three  grades  of  classes  in  Gnininiar— one  CiementBiy^  one  ad- 
vanced and  another  which  deais  only  with  the  more  diflicalt  points  In  Gninunar— diffic;ttl 
coBstr>iction9,  infinitiYes,  participles,  analysis  of  difficult  sentences    ftcH  fiqq^l  fadJitiea 
are  not  ofl'ered  elsewhere  In  the  State. 

Akithmxtic.    There  are  three  grades  of  classes  in  Arithmetic. 

Gkogkaphy.  Classes  arc  sustained  every  term  in  this  subject  Especial  attention  la^iv- 
en  to  Map  Dmwinfif*  Physical  ajid  Mathematical  Geography, 

History.    One  class  every  term  in  History  of  United  States  and  one  in  Gecr^ral  History. 

Rbading  and  EloccTion.  These  cuhjects  h  tve  been  broug^ht  to  a  high  stapdiM'd  of  ex- 
cellence.   See  special  notices  of  Elocution  by  Ow  Walter  Dale. 

SPKi.LtSG. '  Methods  of -teschinjr  this  brAuch  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  receive, 
careful  attention.  ^ 

Anatomy  aj«d  Physioix>gy.  Three  ^^radcs  ol  classes  are  sustained  every  term  in  the»e 
subjects.    Classes  have  the  free  if  se  of  abundant  ap{/aratus.         i 

llic  Natural  Scibncks  are  tauf^ht  every  term  with  the  aid  of  superior  facilities. 

LATtN'ANX)  Greek.  Four  eWtsses  in  I<Attn  every  term,  one  in  Greek.  ^  A  class  begins 
Latin  every  term. 

Two  German  Classes  every  term.    No  xxtra  chargk. 

Turks  or  four  Algrbra  classes  every  term. 

HioiiSR  Mattiemattcs  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  land.  Surveying 
and  Enjiji^lneering  taught  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  set  of  instruments. 

Bck>K-KEFPiNG.  Two  classes  in  this  subject  every  term.  Facilities  provided  for  Actual 
Business  operations.  This  Department  has  been  made  equal  to  that  of  any  school^  In  the 
land. 

RiiKTORic.   -Two  cl{^ses  every  term. 

Vocal  Music.    Beginning  and  advanced  classes  every  term. 

PXNMANSHIP  ATfD  DRAWING  CVCry  tCrfp. 

ENGLttii  LxTERArL*MK.  A  Special  departi^ent  has  been  organised  in  this  subject  whicfa 
gives  extra  ladvantage*  and  has  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Theory  and  Practick.  This  has  bccomf*  one  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  depart- 
ments of  the  Institution.  ' 

Manufacture  of  Apparatus.     This  department  has  accomplished  wonderfbl  results 
Our  pupils  learn  to  make  with  a  knife  apparatus  to  illustrate  all  the  principles  of  philoso- 
phy.   Then  they  have  the  free  use  of  a  steam  Laboratory,  together  with  the  free  aid  of  a 
skillful  mechanic  and  scientist,  to  construct  apparatus  tor  uso  in  after  work.    Similar  ad- 
vantsges  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  other  institution  in  this  or  adjoining  states. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  Dcbatxno  and  Lbttkr'Writting. 

Gbnbral  Exkrcisks.  The  entire  school  convenes  each  day  for  misceUaneout  business 
These  exercises  are  so  managed  that  they  are  of  great  profit  to  the  pupiU*  Music,  devotion* 
al  exercises,  short  speeches,  experiments  Stc,  combine  to  induce  every  pupil  to  be  preieot 
«Tery  time. 

Full  Inionnatioii  given  on  application.    Send  f<»'  CatRlcgiie.    Address 

F.  P.  ADAMS,  Principal, 

DANVILLE,  IND. 
Board  $i<9>  o  $a.oo  per  week. 


BRQWN*S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS. 

BROWN*S  FIRST  LINES  OF  KNGUSH  GRAMMAR. 

BROWN^S  INSTITUTES  OF  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR 

USED  IN  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  excellence  of  RROH'J^S  GRAMMARS  is  very  ^nerally  adrnitted,  and  notwith- 
standing the  mnltitiulc  ol  School  GrHramitrs  that  have  cume  in  competition  wiih  them,  liny 
have  steadily  RdvAnced  in  public  iHvor.  In  perspicuous  urrsin^tmenT,  acoir^^  v  of  «Hf"ri- 
tion,  fullness  of  illustriilion,  Ht)d  GomprthenMVcnr«s  oTphtn,  the>'  »r.<nd  unrivnlfod,  and  are 
probably  more  extensively  used  throu|jhout  thtt  United  States  than  any  other  works  on  the 
subject. 

At  a  Ttnulmr  meellng-  of  the  board  of  Education  of  (he  city  of  Nfew  York  held  November 
5th,  1S79,  Brown's  Senesof  English  Oraromtirs  were  adopted  as  text  books  to  be  used  in 
uje  city  schools. 

At  a  special  meeting"  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  held  Jmic  ijlh, 
18S0,  Brown's  series  of  Kng-rish  Grainm.irf  wire  adrplcd  as  texl-bnolt^  to  be  u^ed  Lo  the 
city  schools  lor  a  term  of  five  years  from  July  i»L,  1S60. 

M  '  Dk  La  Salle  Institxtb, 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  4S  Second  lit ,  New  York. 

Gentlbmen:— AVe  confidcr  Brown's  Series  of  Grammars  excellent,  text  book*.    In  &im 
pHcityAnd  mcthcidica)  arranjrement  of  matter,  in  clesrhess  and  brrvilv  of  ittfinition    and 
rules,  in  idiomatic  and  otlier  Eng-lish  jj^rammars  before  the  public  that  nave  come  under  oar 
notice. 

They  are  used  in  all  our  schools  throug-hout  the  United  States. 

Yours  truly, 
Bro.  pAULAJsar,  Visitor  Bros.  Cbr.  Schoola. 


BROWS  GRAM&IAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAKS. 

Over  1000  Paares  Royal  8vo,  $6.35. 

The  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars"  l«  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  aod  every 
scholar  should  have  a  copy  in  has  library.    No  teacher  can  niiord  to  be  without  it 


CANOT'S   PHYS'ICS; 

Ninth  Kdltlon,  Revised  and  Knlnrflred.    Tllnstrated  by  Colored  Plat^i 

844  Wood  Cuts. 

The  best  elementnry  treatise  on  nhysicF,  experimental  and  iipplie#,  that  has  appeared  in 
the  English  lanpuajre.  It  is  so  written  lh;it  any  one  possi-ssing-  a  knowledge  of  eleimaifcirj 
mathematics  will  he  able  to  rend  it  with  oasi;.  It  is  profn«-e'y  and  clrjrantlv  iJJnsiratecf, 
particiilariy  on  those  parts  pertnintng  to  modern  instruments  of  rewarrh.  Ihe  most  at- 
trsJMcUve  fcHturc  of  the  boou,  which  throws  itself  into  the  discu!>bion  of  ev<wy  subject,  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  writtt-n  up  to  the  times,  and  it  will  furnish  many  teachers  and  students  with 
"  fresh  fowl  *•  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  expense. 

Used  as  the  text -book  in  the  principal  colleges  in  the  UMted  States. 


Lambert's  Primary  Physiology. 

A  concise,  handy  text-book,  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pi^rts,  for  begumera  m 
Phyf-iolotry. 

Very  fftTorAblo  termi  for  Xntrodtietlen.      Address 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO., 

27  Great  Jcmes  St.,  N,  Y. 
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